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f  o0ti  bundrdd  and  eixteen  years  before  the  chap. 
Cfarigtfail  SBra»^  atid  littlla  more  than  half  a  ^^^^^m. 
century  before  Pbilip  assumed  the  government  The  king- 
of  Macedon,  that  country,  to  a  superficial  ob-^jjj^^ 
server,  might  have  apj)eafed  scarcely  distinguish- g>"g^^ 
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CHAP. able  from  the  barbarous  kingdoms  of  Tbrace, 
^^^[^^  Paeonia,  and  Tllyricum,  which  surrounded  it  on  the 
A.  c  814  north,  east,  and  west  Towards  the  south,  it  was 
excluded  from  the  sea  by  a  chain  of  Grecian  re- 
publics, of  which  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis  were 
the  most  flourishing  and  powerful.  To  this  inland 
district,  originally  confined  to  the  circumference 
of  about  three  hundred  miles,  Caranus,  an  Argire 
prince  of  the  numerous  race  of  Hercules,  eluding 
the  dangers  which  proved  fatal  to  royalty  "*  in  roost 
communities  of  Greeoef,  conducted  a  small  colony 
of  his  adventurous  and  warlike  countirymeo>  and, 
having  conquered  the  barbarous  natives,  settled  in 
Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  province  then  named 
Ematbia,  and  afterwards  Macedonia,  for  reasons 
equally  unknown]:.  The  establishment  of  this  lit* 
tie  principality,  which,  under  Philip,  grew  into  a 
powerful  kingdom,  and,  under  Alexander,  swelled 
into  the  most  extensive  empire  known  in  ^e  an- 
cient world,  was  adorned  (could  we  believe  historic 
flattery)  by  many  extraordinary  circumstances, 
presaging  its  future  greatness.  I'he  gods  took 
care  of  the  infancy  of  Macedon,  and  sent,  as 
oracles  had  announced,  a  herd  of  goats  to  con- 
duct Caranus  to  his  new  capital  of  Edessa,  which 
thence  changed  its  name  to  AegSB,  the  city  of 
goats  ;  a  fiction  unworthy  of  record,  did  it  not  ex- 
plain the  reason  why  goats  were  adopted  as  the 
ensigns  of  Macedon,  and  why  figures  of  tboae 


•  Ja8tin«L  ¥11.  c.  L    VeUeius  P^itervidus,  L  L  c.  vi. 

t  See  ToL  L  p.  105.  ^  CroiibiQS  Antiquit.  Mace^n. 
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animals  art  still  to  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  PhiHp,  c  h  a  p« 
and  those  of  his  successors.  s,^^s^^w 

Caranus,  as  well  as  the  princes  Ccsnus*  and  Thy-  Prudent 
rimas^  who  immediately  followed  him,  had  occa- of  its  first 
non  to  exercise  their  prudence  not  less  than  their  p^^^ry 
▼aloun    Their  feeblecolony  of  Greeksmight  have  ^^^ 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  unhospitable  ferocity  of  nest  of 
the  fierce  tribes,  by  whom  it  was  on  all  sides 
surrounded.    But  the  policy  of  the  first  kings  of 
Macedon,  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  repel  or 
to  8ubdue,endeayottred,  with  more  success,  to  gain, 
by  good  offices,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ema* 
thia  and  the  neighbouring  districts.    They  commu* 
nicatedtothem  the  knowledge  of  many  usefiilfarts ; 
they  gave  them  the  Grecian  religion):  and  govern* 
mentll  in  that  state  of  happy  simplicity  which  pre- 
yafled  during  the  heroic  ages ;  and  while,  to  ren- 
der intercourse  more  easy  and famOiar,  they  adopted 
in  some  degree,  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
barbarous  natives,  they  in  their  turn  imparted  to 
the  latter  a  tincture  of  the  Grecian  language  and 
civility^ •    By  this  judicious  and  liberal  system,  so 
unlike  to  that  pursued  by  their  countrymen  in  other 
Iiarts  of  the  world,  the  followers  of  Garanus  gra- 

*  Justin,  ubi  tapi%  Byneeli  Cbroiue. 
f  Paussniss  Achsic  h  ThucydkL  h  U. 
t  Arrisn.  Exped.  Alexand.  I.  iv.  p.  83. 

fir  Mmu^mp  naAwf  nS^  Cm  iiax«  yo/ce»,  M«M^er«r  «(^;t*vTfc  hMkw^ 
Arrian,  1.  iv.  p.  80.  In  mother  passage  of  the  same  book  be  says, 
the  subjecU  of  Hacedon  had  more  iibertj^   tbsa  <he  citizens   of 


S  Oemofthenet^  AiTtiD,«niCttftins. 
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G  H  A  P.  dually  associated  whh  the  warlike  tribes  in  fbeir 
**^^*"-  neighbourhood,  whom  it  would  have  been  alike 
impossible  fortbem  to  extirpate  or  to  enslave ;  and 
tbe^ame  generous  policy,  being  embraced  by  their 
descendants,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  prima- 
ry cause  of  Macedonian  greatness. 
TransM-       Perdiccas,  the  prst  of  that  name,  so  far  eclipsed 
£mu«.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^f  h^  three  predecessors,  that  he  is  ac- 
^Jjj^   counted  the  founder  of  the  monarchy  by  Herodo- 
th««i«n  iwnP^  and  Thucydidesf.    His  history  has  been  mag- 
laos  I.      nified  by  fable,  whidi  has  also  obscured  or  distorted 
--416.     tbe  actions  of  the  five  princesj:  that  intervened  be- 
tw.een  him  and  Alexander  1.  wbo  filled  the  Mace- 
doj)ian  throne   when   Xerxes   invaded   GreeceQ. 
Here  we  attain  historic  ground.    Alexander^  as 
related  above^,  ^cted  an  important  and  honour- 
able part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Persia,  with- 
out neglecting  the  interest  of  his  own  kingdom^ 
which  be  extended  to  the  river  Nessus  on  the  east, 
and  to  the  Axius  on  the  west.  His  son,  Perdiccas  H., 
inherited  the  abilities  of  his  father,  without  imitat- 
ing  his   integrity.     During   the   Peloponnesian 
war,  the  alliance  of  this  prince  formed  an  object 
of  important  concern  to  the  Athenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians.   He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter, 
which  he  regarded  as  his  own,  because  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  occasionally  levied  tribute  on  his 

*  Ilerodot  1.  7iii.  c.  czxxrn.  f  Tbucydid.  1.  ii.  p.  168. 

i  ArgtMis  I.  Philip.  L  Aroput  t   Aloetes*  AibtuUs  I.  Justin.  ]. 
vij.  c  ii. 
[I  Herodot  t  t.  c.  zix.  f  Vol,  i.  p*  i^T, 
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ancestors*,  were  then  masters  of  the  Greek  settle- c  h  a  p. 
ments  along  the  northern  coast  of  the  jSgaean,  the  ^^^'^ 
vicinity  of  which  naturally  tempted  the  ambition  of 
Perdiccas.  Underthe  specious  pretence  of  enabling 
Olynthusand  the  other  cities  of  Chalcidice  to  reco- 
ver their  independence,  he  lent  his  aid  to  destroy  the 
Athenian  influence  there,  expecting  to  establish  the 
Macedonian  in  its  stead.  But  this  design  failed  of 
success.  The  Olynthian  confederacy  was  broken, 
its  members  became  subject  to  Sparta,  and  after  the 
misfortunes  of  that  republic  had  encouraged  the 
Olynthians  to  resume  their  freedom,  they  feltthem- 
selves  sufficiently  powerful  not  only  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  Macedon,  but  to  make  consider* 
able  conquests  in  that  countryf. 

Archelaus  I.  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  dis- The  state 
played  an  enlightened  policy,  far  more  beneficial  don  ^t- 
to  his  kingdom  than  the  courage  of  Alexander,  orp^^^^^y 
the  craft  of  Perdiccas.    Like  those  princes,  Ar-^**?* 

•  •  prince. 

chelaus  was  ambitious  to  enlarge  his  dominions,  a  c.  416 
(having  conquered  Pydna  and  other  towns  in  the 
delightful  region  of  Pieria]:)  but  his  main  care 
was  to  cultivate  and  improve  them.  He  facilitated 
communication  among  the  principal  cities  of  Ma- 
cedon, by  cutting  straight  roads  through  most  parts 
of  the  country ;  he  built  walls  and  places  of  strength 
in  the  situations  most  favourable  for  that  purpose; 
encouraged  agriculture  and  the  arts,  particularly 
those  subservient  to  war ;  formed  magazines  of 

*  Thacydid  ubi  supra,  et  DemotthmieB  paasim. 
f  See  above,  vol,  iil  c  xxix.  p.  330,  et  seqq. 
«  Diodor.  Slcul  L  3^r.  c.  snri 
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CHAP,  arms ;  raised  and  discipUned  a  considerable  body  of 
•'"^^"'*  cavalry  i  and,  in  a  word,  added  more  to  the  solid 
grandeur  of  Macedon  than  had  been  done  by  his 
eight  predecessors  coUectiFely*.    JNor  was  he  re- 
gardless of  tlie  arts  of  peace.   His  palace  was  adorn* 
ed  by  the  works  of  Grecian  painters.    Euripides 
was  long  entertained  at  his  court ;  Socrates  wasear- 
nestly  solicited  to  live  there  after  the  example  of 
this  philosophic  poet,  formed  by  bis  precepts,  and 
cherished  by  his  friendship :  men  of  merit  and  ge- 
nius, in  all  the  various  walks  of  literature  and 
science,  were  inrited  to  reside  in  Macedon,  and 
treated  with  distinguished  regard  by  a  monarch 
duly  attentive  to  promote  his  own  glory  and  the 
happiness  of  his  subjectsf- 
Series  of      A  reign  of  six  years  was  too  short  a  period  for 
^onTwd  accomplishing  the  important  ends  which  Archelaus 
^Jni**"     had  in  view.    By  his  death  the  prosperity  of  Ma- 
tjgo!^  cedon  was  interrupted  for  almost  half  a  century, 
crowded  by  a  succession  of  tenit  princes  or  usuipers, 

•  Thucydides  says,  ••  than  the  eight  kings  wbo  preceded  him,** 
counting  Perdiccas   for   the  first.    A^ixmc  o  ThffmMit   Cstt,    B«rM»( 

x^«TT9fin  (vfiTAfrH  0/  AKKot  BtKrtKut  ottrm  ii  ir^o  aotk  ^a/uivdi.    Thucydides, 

p.l6S 
\  Aristot  Rhetor.  1.  ii  e.  xxix.    Stobxus  Sermon.  23r» 
%  Their  names^  with  the  dates  of  their  accession  or  usurpation,  are  as 

follows : 


1  Orestes, 

A.C.405 

6  ArgKusH. 

A  C.  385 

S  £ropaslI. 

403 

Amyntas  ac«]ii 

je<esta. 

3  Archelaus  IL 

394 

blished       - 

.       6S3 

4  AmyntasII. 

393 

7  Alexander  IL  . 

.       572 

5  Pausanias, 

391 

S  Perdiccas  in. - 

.     sn 

Amyntas  n> 

390 

9  Ptolemy,    -    - 

sro 
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whose  history  forms  a  perpetual  series  of  crimes  c  h  a  p. 
and  calamities.  Amidst  these  disorders,  the  sceptre  ^^^"'' 
still  remained  ih  the  family  of  Hercules;  but  almost 
every  prince  of  the  blood  had  an  ambition  to  reign. 
In  order  to  attain  their  purpose,  the  different  com- 
petitors courted  the  assistance  of  the  Thracians,  of 
the   Illyrians,   of  the  Thessalians,  of  the  Olyn- 
thian  confederacy,  of  A.1iiens,  of  Sparta,  and  of 
Thebes ;  and  each  of  those  powers  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  their  own  immetfiate  profit  the  dissensions 
in  Macedon.     BardylKs,   an  active   and  daring 
chief,  who  by  his  abilities  in  acquiring,  and  his 
equity*  in  dividing  the  spoil,  had  risen  from  the 
condition  of  a  private  robber  to  the  command  oC 
the  Illyrian  tribes,  entered  Macedon  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army,  dispossessed  Amyntas  11.  the 
father  of  Philip,  and  placed  Argaeus  on  the  throne,  a.  c.3S5- 
who  consented  to  become  the  tributary  of  his  be- 
nefactorf.    The  Thracians  supported  the  title  of 
another  prince  named  Pausanias :  but  the  assistance 
of  Thessaly  and  Olynthus  enabled  Amyntas  to  re-Aassj. 
6ume  the  government ;  the  Olynthians  refusing, 
however,  to  surrender  several  places  of  importance 
which  Amyntas  had  entrusted  to  their  protection, 
or  which  they  had  conquered  from  his  competitor. 
Amyntas  complained  to  Sparta ;  and  that  republic 
for  reasons  abovet  related,  declared  war  against 

Ferdioe«i»  A.  CL  SM.  10  Amyntas^  A.  C.  360L 

FtoWmj,  367.  To  him  Philip  succeeded  in  the 

Perdiccas.  365.  amie  year. 

*  Cicero  de  Offic.  1«  iL  f  Diodor.  1.  xiv.  c  zcii. 

i  ^BO  YoL  iii.  0.  zxix.  p.  329. 
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CHAP.  Olynthiis,  and  reinstated  the  Macedonian  King  in 
^^^"''  full  possession  of  bis  dominions*    In  consequence 

A.  c  3S0.  of  this  event,  Amyntas  established,  and  thenceforth 
held,  his  court  at  Pella,  where  he  enjoyed  several 
years  of  tranquillity,  cultivating  the  friendship  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians. 

The  uaur-      The  short  reign  of  his  son  Alexander  was  dis- 

per  Pau- 

turbed  by  a  fresh  invasion  of  the  lUyrians,  from 


whom  he  purchased  a  precarious  peace"^. .  He  left 
two  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  of  whom  the 
elder  was  still  a  minor.    Availing  himself  of  their 
youth  and  weakness,  Pausanias  found  means  to 
usurp  the  throne,  being  supported  not  only  by  the 
Thracians,  but  by  a  considerable  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  as  well  as  by  a  powerful  party  in  ma- 
cedon. 
bTtoS*^^      Iphicrates,  the  Athenian,  happened  at  this  cri- 
cntes,at  tical  juncture  to  retum  from  Aniphipolis,  the  re- 
trefttv  of   covery  of  which  formed  the  main  object  of  bb  ex- 
A?c.  3:^.  pedition.  In  former  joumies  to  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
he  had  been  treated  with  distinguished  regard  by 
Amyntas,  whose  widow  Eurydice  now  craved  the 
protection  of  Iphicrates  for  the  sons  of  his  friend. 
This  princess  was  descended  from  the  Bacchiadae, 
the  noblest  family  of  Corinth,  who  rather  than 
live  on  an  equality  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  that 
republic,  had  become  the  leaders  of  the  Lyncestae, 
a  barbarous  tribe  inhabiting  the  most  western  dis- 
trict of  Macedon.    Euridice  inherited  all  ibe  am- 
bition of  her  race,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  bold 

*  Diodorat^  Jastin.  vSbi  supnu 
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intriguii^  vpirii^  sUU  more  than  by  her  beauty  c  h  \  p. 
aodaccomplishaients.  With  her  young  sons  she  ^^^^' 
suddenly  appeared  before  Iphicrates^  in  the  suppli- 
cating fonn  of  calamity  and  wo ;  presented  the 
eldest  to  bis  hand,  placed  Pbilip»  Ibe  younger,  on 
bb  knee>  and  conjured  him,  by  ''  the  sincere  friend- 
ship which  Amyntas  had  ever  entertained  for 
Athens  and  for  himself,  to  pity  tbeir  tender  years, 
oppressed  by  cruel  usurpation/'  The  dignity  of 
ber  sorrow  prevailed  with  Iphicrates,  who  respect- 
ed the  sacred  ties  of  hospitality,  and  wbo  saw  the 
advaotage  that  might  accrue  to  Athens  by  gaining 
an  interest  in  Macedon.  We  are  not  informed  by 
what  means  he  established  Perdiccas  on  the  throne* 
The  revolution  was  effected  with  such  rapidity t, 
that  we  may  suppose  a  sudden  insurrection  of  the 
people,  who,onimportant  emergencies,  were  accus- 
tomed, as  in  the  heroic  ages,  to  assemble  in  arms. 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  prince,  the  ptoiemy 
kingdom  was  governed  by  his  natural  brother  Pto- by  Pdopi! 
lemy,  whose  ambition,  unsatisfied  with  a  delegated  ^^^p^.. 
power,  openly  aspired  to  reign.    This  usurperJiP"*^ 
(as  we  have  related  above)  was  dethroned  by  Pelo- Thebes. 

A-  f    ^I5T 

pidaa  and  the  Tbebans,  who  reinstated  Perdiccas 
in  his  dominions;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  de- 
pendence of  Macedon  on  Thebes,  carried  into  that 
city  as  hostages  thirty  Macedonian  youths,  and 
with  them  Philip,  the  younger  brother  of  the  King. 

Perdiccas  seemed  proud  of  his  chain.    Elated  i^er^^cca* 
with  the  protection  of  the  Thebans,  then  in  the  by  the  n. 

lyrUra. 

*  Jostin.  L  TiL  c  ir* 

t  Cotnei  Nepoi,  in  Ipbiicrat.    iEschlni  de  falsa  IiegatioDe. 
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c  u  A  P.  height  of  their  prosperity,  be  forgot  the  gratitude 
^^  due  to  Ipbicrates  and  the  Athenians ;  disputed  the 
right  of  that  people  to  Amphipolis,  which  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  general  council  of  Greece* ; 
and  his  opposition  rendered  fruitless  their  well*- 
directed  endearours  to  recover  that  important  esta* 
blishment.    The  Athenians  found  an  avenger  in 
Bardyllis  the  Illjn-ian,  to  whom  Perdiccas  had  denir 
ed  the  tribute  that  had  been  paid  by  his  predeces- 
sors Argaeus  and  Alexander.  Bardyllis  maintained 
his  claim  by  force  of  arms.  The  Macedonians  met 
him  in  the  field,  but  were  totally  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  four  thousand  menf.    Ferdiccas  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  soon  after  died  of  bis  wounds. 
His  son  Amyntas  was  an  infant.    Thebes  having 
lost  herpre-eminence  in  Greece,  was  unable  to  pro* 
feet  her  distant  allies.  Athens  was  hostile,  and  Ma^ 
cedon  surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side,  al- 
ready experienced  the  fury  of  Barbarian  invaders. 
y^^^^f^^^      Not  only  the  Illyrians  and  Bardyllis,  who  ra- 
dutncted  raged  the  west,  but  the  Paeonians,  a  powerful  and 
pretenders  Warlike  tribe,  having  received  some  cause  of  offence 
^iwie,     from  Perdiccas,  now  indulged  their  revenge,  and 
Sted  bj?^  insulted  the  northern  frontier  without  interruption 
*>»».        or  control.    The  Thracians   still  supported  the 
cause  of  Pausanias,  whom  they  prepared  to  send 
back  into  Macedon  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army.    Ptolemy  was  dead ;  but  Argaeus,  the  an- 
cient competitor  of  King  Am}'ntas,  emboldened 
by  the  victory  of  the  Illyrians,  who  had  formerly 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  renewed  bis  pretensions 

*  DemostlL  de fidsa L^t.  f  l>Mdor- 1- xri-aect  % 
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to  thai  dignity ;  and,  grown  old  in  iotrigue^  easily  chap 
persuaded  tibe  AtbeniaDs»  by  the  hopes  of  recover-  ^^^"• 
log  Amphipolisy.to  exert  theinselTes  in  his  favour, 
especially  against  the  son  and  brother  of  Perdiccas, 
by  whose  insolence  and  ingratitude  they  were  justly 
provoked  and  disgusted.  Impelled  by  such  mo- 
tives,  the  Athenians  launched  their  fleet,  and  sailed 
towards  the  coast  of  Macedon,  with  three  thousand 
heavy-armed  men,  commanded  by  Mantias.^ 

Such  were  the  evils  which  threatened,  and  theAmiddt 
calamities  which  oppressed  that  unfortunate  and  j^^hiM* 
distracted  kingdom,  when  Philip  appeared,  assert*  p^>>>p  . 
iog»  untemfied,  the  rj^hts  of  his  infant  nephew,  Macedon. 
agaiost  two  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  four  ^T^* 
fomudable  armies.    A  prince  of  less  courage  than  ^'  ^  ^^' 
Philip  would  have  shrunk  from  a  design  seemingly 
desperate  and  imiHUcticable ;  and  had  courage 
been  his  principal  virtue,  be  would  have  only 
heigbtened  the  disorders  which  he  hoped  to  re-^ 
medy f.    But  on  this  emergency,  the  young  Mace- 
donian (for  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-third  year;!:) 
diq[^yed  those  extraordinary  abilities  which  dis- 
tinguished his  reign,  and  render  it  the  most  interest* 
ing  spectacle  that  history  can  present  to  those  who 
are  delighted  with  surveying,  not  the  vulgar  re- 
volutions of  force  and  fortune,  but  the  active 
enei^gies  and  resources  of  a  vigorous  and  compre- 
hensive  mind.    Such  was  the  obscurity  in  which 
his  merit  had  hitherto  lain  concealed  from  the 

•  IXndonis,  ubi  supra.  t  Oliricp  Vic  de  Philippe,  p.  47. 

i  Comp.  Diodor.  p.  510.  &  Jastin.  l.ix  c.  Tiil, 
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CHAP,  public,  ttiat  historians^  disagree  as  to  the  place  of 
xxxm.  i^ig  residence,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  defeat 
His  educa.  aod  death  of  his  brother  Perdiccas.  From  the-agc 
^^^  of  fifteen  he  had  lived  chiefly  in  Thebes,  in  the 
c^inr*  family  and  under  the  direction  of  E^aminondasf, 
that  pe-    whose  Icssous  and  example  could  not  fail  to  excite» 

nod. 

in  a  kindred  mind,  the  emulation  of  excellence^ 
and  the  ardour  of  patriotisml.  It  is  probaUe, 
that,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
where  the  youth  alternately  frequented  the  school 
and  the  camp,  and  might  sometimes  find  a  school 
of  philosophy  in  the  tent  of  a  general,  that  Philip 
accompanied  the  The  ban  hero  in  many  of  his  mili* 
tary  expedition?.  It  is  certain  that,  attended  suit- 
ably to  his  rank,  he  visited  the  principal  republics 
of  Greece,  whose  institutions  in  peace  and  war  he 
examined  with  a  sagacity  far  superior  to  hb  years||« 
The  tactics  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  the  first 
new  establishment  which  be  introduced  into  Mace- 
don.  Nor  was  the  improvement  of  his  knowledge 
the  only  fruit  of  his  travels.  The  brother  of  a  king 
found  an  easy  access  to  whomever  he  had  an  in- 
terest to  know  and  cultivate.  Even  in  Athens 
then  hostile  to  Thebes,  and  naturally  unfavourable 

*  Dlodorus  places  him  in  Thebes;  Athenxus,  1.  ii.  p.  506,  in  Ma- 
ccdon ;  and  adds,  Atarftpvp  /■  9tmAa  iknm^,  eSt  marAtn  nc^ouutr  if 
^ufiuj  ArynftnK  vr«^«vrw>  fwtnf  rott  ^cty/utAfft,  Words  which  admi- 
rably correspond  to  the  rapid  motions  of  Philip  after  the  death  of  Por- 
diccas. 

f  Plutarch  in  Pclopida. 
.  i  Plutarch  speaks  with  the  partiality  of  a  Boeotian  for  Epaminondas, 
aod  the  resentment  of  a  native  of  Ch«ronxa  ajfainst  Philip.    See  Plu- 
tarch, in  Pelopid- 

f|  Plniarch.  in  Alexand.    Alhenicus,  Ul  p.  506. 
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to  A  pupil  of  Epamiftandtks,  Pbilip  acquired  tbec  h  a  p. 
inendship  and  esteem  of  Plato*,  Isoeratesf,  and  ^^*^^ 
Aristotle]:;  3n<l  ^^  early  connection  wbich  he 
formed  with  the  principal  leadets  of  Athens  and 
the  neighbouring  republics,  contributed,  perhaps, 
in  DO  small  degree^  to  the  success  of  his  future  de* 


His  seasonable  appearance  in  Macedon,  after  the  The  %« 
defeat  and  death  of  Perdiccas,  suddenly  changed  c!!!^41m^- 
the  fortune  of  that  seemingly  deroted  kidgdonrt.  *'•***"• 
Tet  our  admiration  of  Philip  ought  not  to  makcS 
us  overlook  the  favourable  circumstances  which 
seconded  his  abilities^  and  conspired  to  promote 
bis  success.  The  places  of  strength  built  by  Ar- 
ebelaus  furnished  a  secure  retreat  to  the  remains  of 
Perdiccas'  army ;  the  Macedonians,  though  con* 
quered,  were  not  subdued ;  they  had  considerable 
garrisons  in  the  fortresses  and  walled  towns  scattered 
over  the  kingdonof  ;  their  whole  forces  had  not 
been  engaged  in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  II- 
lyriaasir ;  and  those  fierce  intaders,  impatient  of 
delay,  and  only  tolicitbus  for  plunder,  having  ra- 
vaged the  open  country,  returned  home  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  their  violence  and  rapine.  They  pro* 
bably  intended  soon  to  assault  Macedon  with  en^ 
creased  number8>  and  to  complete  their  devast* 

*  Athenxns,!.  zL  JElian,  1.  iv  a  xix«* 

f  Ifdcratis  BpistolK,  &  Oratio  and  Philtppi. 

#  Aristotle  at  this  time  lived  in  the  academy  with  Plato,  where^ 
Ibost  probably,  Philip  first  uw  him.  Dionjs.  Ilalicamas.  Bpist.  ai 
Amfncum* 

Ij  Uemotthen.  passim*  $  thucydid.  1.  xi.  p.  168^      . 

f  AthetiKus,!.  xL  p.  506» 

Vot.  IV*  190 
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CHAP.  aftiom;bift<iiey8eetiitDha¥e4ieeiiiJikeiifUlttfl]]fied 
Jl^^*^  to  concert  or  to  porwe  any  permaneat  plan  of 
oonqueal;  and  being  dtstingoithed,  as  hiitoinm 
ii^te,  by  their  Uooniing  complexions,  active  ri- 
gour, and  longevity^y  tbey  were  not  leat  disti»^ 
gubhed  by  that  irregular  aod  caprfeiotta  mo^  of 
acting,  and  that  inattention  to  remote  consequencos^ 
wbicb  characterise  the  manners  of  Barbarians. 
s^iaieof  The  warriors  of  Pfl&onia  and  Tbneef  were  lest 
apdpL).  formidable  by  tbeir  numbers,  and  equally  coi>- 
^^  tamptible  for  their  ignorance  and  indocility.  In 
early  times,  the  PasoniaQs  indeed  had  been  regard- 
ed  as  a  tribe  less  sarage,  and  more  coosiderablet 
than  their  Mbcedoman  neighbours;  buttbeforooer 
bad  remained  stationary,  in  the  rudeness  of  Uieir 
primiiif estate,  wbUe  the  latter  had  been  improved 
by  aGrreoiao  colony,  and  by  frequent  c<Nmmunica^ 
tkmliadlDiarcourse  with  the  GreciaurepubKcs^  Of 
the  Thracians  we  have  bad  occasion  to  speak  in  the 
preceding  parts  of  this  work.  The  destructive 
ravages  of  SeuthesK  represent  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion of  that  unsettled  and  inhospitable  country, 
sometimes  united  under  onechief,  noore  frequently 
divided  among,  maoy,  whose  mutual  hostititiefi 
banished  agriculture,  industry,  and  every  useM 
art.  Exclusive  of  the  Grecian  settlemeata  en  the 
coast,  Thrace  contained  not  any  city,  nor  even  any 
considerable  town.   The  Barbarian  Cotys,  who  was 

*  Lacian.  in  MaerobiiSi  &  ComeL  Alezand.  apod  Plinium,  ii]^ 
vii.  cap  civil, 
t  Coniel.  Nepos  in  Iphicrat.  Xenoph.  AMk  I.  viip.  SSS^     ' 
i  Hippocrat.  de  Bpidem. 
II  See  vol.  iih  p.  23Sf  &  teqq^ 
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«ift»Miiilb  4hft  tide  of  king,  led  mmmknigcnAip. 
Kfe^  «9CMKpiog  on  the  Imtdis  of  men  witfafav 
fcck»Mid  feriomrt^,    Wurmnd  ptflliiraf^  fonm 
ed  the  only  MuroM  of  his  gnndeuTf  «kI  ctmi  the 
ottiy  meMM  of  hb  rabeistence. 


iMie  the  first  aiiMiies  ivitli  when  niifipfj^>i*P;^ 


Imd  io  conieiid*    Tlieir  own  cofRrioious  oiittMditmentflKiit 
uesB  Mivw«d  fiim  from  the  lUyriMS.    To  ttocoa'^^. 


VmoArn^  wlioraTafBod  tbo  north,  tie  BiMr  sent  a 
4c|Mitflioii|  or  opi^Utd  in  person  ;  and  ipwQj  by 
bribes^  portly  by  artAtl-  promiBot  and  iatlery»  per- 
suaded tbe  imradert  to  rotire^  The  same  arts  pm« 
▼ailed  rrilli  tbe  selMi  Kiog  of  Tbroeett  whose  * 
avarice  teadMy  sacrtfioed  tbe  cause  of  Fkasaniav 
while  Fbilip  thought  tbe  renainitig  ^edtt  of  Msa 
eedon  wefiiHy  consumed  in  removing  tbose  bar» 
barouo  foes,  that  be  m^gbt  resist,  with  undivided 
streqgib,  tbe  more  formidable  iavasioa  of  Argsua 
attd  tbe  AtbeniMS. 

'  The  Athenian  fleet  already  abchorad  befom  IbePiiiUp  de^ 
harbour  of  If  elboiie;  Aigaem,  with  hbuumerousKingof 
feUoirefs,  had  oneamped  in  the  province  of  Ptotia ;  ^^^ 
and  their  united  liM-ees  prepared  to  martfa  <M>rtb-''^'^  3^ 
ward  to  Edessa,  or  JSgj^^  tbe  ancient  capstaA  off 
MaoedoBi  where  tbey  edkpeoted  to  be  Joined  by  a 
powerful  party,  whom  fear  or  inclination  would 
bting  to  tbe  standard  of  tbe  banished  king.    The 

*  Atbenxui,  L  jn.  p.  331. 

f  Uiodflr.  SicQ^  I  xf  L  se^t  3.    Horace  alludes  lo  theae^wats: 

diffidit  ttrbium 

PmiMTir  Maf4d%  fcfubruit  ^enmh9 

Begt9  mvncribu9.  lib.  iib  Ode  16. 
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QHAT.  BlacedoaiaK  wlio  sidbered  to  the  intercMof  PtenJEb* 
^^^™'  cas,  or  rather  of  bis  infant  son,  bad  bemi  diapirited 
by  tbe  recent  victory  of  the  lUyrians,  abd  the  ittis* 
fortunes  consequent  on  that  erent.  But  the  manly 
exhortations,  and  undaunted  deportnietA  of  Philip^ 
roused  them  from  their  despair.  They  admired  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  had  disarmed  the  resentment 
of  Hie  Thracians  and  Pseonians.  His  gracefe)  peiv 
son,  insinuating  address^  and  winning  aibbility^ 
qualities  which  he  possessed  in  a  very  uncommon 
degree^,  gained  the  afiection  of  the  Macedonians, 
whoeitherreccdlected,or  were  studiously  renliinded 
of  a  prophecyt,  that  announced  greatglory  to  their 
nation  under  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Amyntas.  In 
an  assembly  held  at  Mgw,  they  exclaimed  with 
one  consent,  '<  This  is  the  man  whom  tbe  gods 
point  out  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  great- 
ness, The  dangerous  condition  of  the  times  ad- 
mits not  of  an  infant  reign.  Let  us  obey  tbe 
oelestial  Toke,  and  entrust  the  sceptre  to  bands 
aliiie  worthy  to  hold,  and  able  to  defend  itt/^ 
This  proposal  seemed  not  extraordinary  in  a  coun- 
try which  bad  long  been  accustomed  to  interrup- 
tion in  tbe  lineal  order  of  succession.    Amyntas 

was  set  aside,  and  Philip,  who  bad  hitherto  possessed 

> 

*  JE8chin.<le  faUa  Lei^tione* 

f  In  the  Sybilline  verses  preserved  by  Paosanlas  (In  Achaic.)  Th'Alp 
ii  named  as  tbe  author  of  the  Macedonian  greatness,  and  the  destmctioa 
of  the  kingdom  is  foretold  under  another  Philips  These  verses^  thougii 
evidently  composed  after  the  event,  serv6  to  confirm  the  fact,  that  4ie 
iuperstition  of  the  multitude  was  wrought  upon' for  the  purposes  pf 
Philip.  Justin.  L  ?iL  e.  rl. 
^  lbid.ideQi« 
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mAj  tile  delegated  power  of  regent,  was  inrestecl  c  h  a  k 
with  the  royal  title  and  authority*.  ,^S^ 

WbSe  all  ranks  of  men  were  thus  animated  with  Hed«fe«ta 
afiectionate  admiration  of  their  young  king,  the  ob-  tem£^ 
wleteclaimsof  Argseuscould  only  be  maintained  by  ^^J^ 
arms.  Attended  by  his  Athenian  aHies,  he  marched  ^^j!^ 
towards  Edessa ;  but  that  strong  hoM  shut  its  gates  nes. 
against  him.    Dispirited  by  this  repulse,  be  made 
m>  farther  attempts  to  gain  admis»on  into  any  of 
tfae  Macedonian  cities,  but  directed  hiscourse  back* 
ward  to  Methone.    Philip,  who  bad  now  collected 
flfufficient  strength  to  take  the  field,  harrassed  his 
retreat,  cut  his  rear  to  pieces,  and  defeated  hkn  in 
a  general  engagement,  in  which  Argaus  himself 
fell  with  the  flower  of  his  army.    The  rest,  whe»- 
fther  Greeks  or  Barbarians,  were  made  prisoners  of 

warf. 

.  It  was  on  this  oecasion  thai  Pbilipfirst  displayed  ^^^,7;^^. 
that  deep  and  artful  policy,  which  in  the  course  m^ntof the 
of  a  long  reign,  gained  him  such  apowerfvl*  ascend*  and  Mace. 
antoTertbe  passions  of  other  men,  and  enabled  ^^^.^' 
bim  unifomily  to  goTem  his  own  by  the  interest 
of  bk  aaibitioab    In  the  midst  of  prosperity,  his 
proud  and  lofty  spirit  must  have  been  highly  pro^ 
roked  by  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  by  the  followers 
of  Ai^aeus ;  and  the  barbarous  maxims  and  prac- 
tices which  prevailed  in  that  age,  left  him  at  full 
liberty  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  pri- 
soners of  both,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands.   Buf 


*^iodarus,  1.  xvl  sect  3. 

f  Diodonity  ibid.  &  Demosth.  in  Aristocrat. 
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CHAP.  tfaeiniemfltofPliiUproqwwdhimrathertatfOo^ 
J^"^  than  to  irritate  Uie  peofrfe  cf  AtbeiiB^  tod  ^  o(>(ittft: 
by  good  offices  (wbat  lie  could  not  vommfoari  ^y 
fM^co)  the  canfid«oce  of  bip  Macodooiaii  Mtgectv* 
Tbo  captives  of  tbe  lifter  nation  were  caUed  into 
biflpreseoce^rabiiJuidwii^Qtieiie^saDd  humaDityft 
adautted  to  swear  aUegiiance  to  their  new  masterpi 
aad  pronuficiioiidy  distnbiiied  in  tbe  body  of  bia: 
vmy^  Tbe  Atbeniaii  prisoqeri  were  treated  in  a. 
manner  still  more  extraordinary'^.  Instead  of  de<^ 
inandiii^  any  ransom  fortbeir  per8on%  be  restored 
tfaeir  baggage  unexamined,  and  entertained  tbem  at 
bis  table  with  such  cfondescending  hospitality,  that 
they  returned  home,  full  of  admiration  for  the  young. 
King,  and  deeply  persuaded  of  his  attachment  and 
letpect  for  their  republicf. 
Philip  They  had  only  time  to  blaze  forth  tbe  praises  of 
AtibS^Pbilip,  when  bbambassadoiB  arrived      Athensl. 

tl^^of  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  '^^  9^  Ampbipolis  princ^aU^ 
2<M€eMd  excked  the  feientment  of  the  Atbeniane ;  be  kne  v> 
oi^p.  '^tbat  the  interest  of  Itfacedoni^equired  that  raaentp 
A,'c.^s9.  menttobeappeased^  Impressed  wiUi  these  idea«ba 
lenounced  all  jurisdiction  over  Amphipoliih  wbicb. 


•  Tlwfiur«id«of  ThiUp'k  olunotar  it dMcrikd  by  DkMliir.  L  mwU 
p.  5lO»ik  icqq.  and  539.  By  J«»t  LtaLCviiL  The  viott  diM^Tiiv^ 
Ugeous  description  of  him  is  given  by  Demotthenet,  passim,  and  by 
Tbcopompus  in  AthemniSt  1 1?,  c  sis.  L  vi.  c  xtli.  a  I.  s  c  s.  Oieerv 
swBstohafctotatty  ditrcgarded  tbe  m^giy  Mstrtifiit  pf  OeMiAiaau 
ishen,  in  apeskins  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  he  aay^  ^  Alter  semper, 
magnns,  alter  scpe  toipissifflttt.''  But  the  artiScial  character  of  Philip^ 
which  Taried  with  his  interest,  merits  netthet  tbe  paMfyrics  aor  te 
SRTeetiTes  too  liberally  beatowed  on  it. 

f  neoMMtfaenes  in  Aristocratr  ^  Ibid. 
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waffivmaDj  decbir6^  a  ifree  and  independent  city,  char 
anbjeet  only  to  the  gOTernment  of  its  own  equitable  ,,,^.^,^^ 
law^.  This  measure,  together  with  the  distitn 
guisfaed  treatment  of  the  Athenian  prisoners,  in* 
awed  success  to  his  embassy.  An  ancient  treaty 
was  renewed,  that  had  long  subsisted  between  bis 
father  Amyntas  and  the  Athenians.  That  caprir 
cious  and  unsteady  people,  not  less  susceptible 
of  gratitude,  than  prone  to  anger,  were  thus  hilled 
into  repose,  at  a  time  when  fortune  having  placed 
them  at  the  head  of  Greece,  both  Ihehr  present 
power  and  ancient  glory  urged  them  to  take  the 
front  of  ihe  battle  against  Philip.  Confiding  in  the 
insidious  treaty  with  that  prince,  they  engaged  in 
a  rufaioits  war  with  their  alliesf ;  and  ceased,  du» 
ring  several  years,  to  make  any  opposition  to  the 
ambitious  designs  of  the  Macedonian. 

The  young  King  having  given  sudi  illustrious  pMiip  in. 
proofe  of  bis  abilities  in  negociation  arid  war,  avait-  t^^^r 
ed  himself  of  the  ailfectionate  admiration  of  hissub-^]^V|^ 
jects  to  establiiib,  during  a  season  bf  tranquillity,  <m<!^ 
such  institutions  as  might  maintain  and  extend  oiywp. 
his  own  po#er,  and  confirm  the  solid  grandeur  ofTcss^ 
Macedon.    The  laws  and  maxims  which  prevailed 
in  the  heroic  ages,  and  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed^  had  been  earjy  Introduced  into  that  king- 
dom, circumscribed  the  royal  authority  within  vwy 
narrow  bounds.    The  chiefs  and  nobles, especially 
in  the  more  remote  provinces,  regarded  themselves 
as  the  rivab  and  equals  of  theii*  sovere^.    In 

•  PolyvR,  Stratag,  1.  iv.  c.  lY.  f  See  to!.  Hi.  c.  nrxlL 
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CHAP,  foreign  war  tttey  followed  his  standard,  but  they 
^^  often  shook  his  throne  by  domestic  sedition ;  and* 
amidst  the  scanty  materials  for  explaining  the  in- 
ternal state  of  Macedon  in  ancient  times,  we  may 
discoyer  several  instances  in  which  they  disavowed 
their  allegiance,  and  assumed  independent  go vernr 
ment  over  considerable  districts  of  the  country*^ 
The  moment  of  glory  and  success  seemed  the  most 
favourable  for  extinguishing  this  dangerous  spiritu 
and  quashing  the  proud  hopes  of  the  nobles.  .  In 
this  design  PhiUp  proceeded  with  that  artful  policy 
which  characterises  his  reign.  From  the  bravest  of 
the  Macedonian  youths  he  selected  a  choice  body 
of  compamansfi  who«  being  distinguished  by  ho: 
j:ipurable  appellations,  and  entertained  at  the  royij 
table^  attended  the  King's  person  in  war  and  in 
bunting.  Their  intimacy  with  the  sovereign,  which 
was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  their  merit,  obliged 
them  to  superior  diligence  in  all  the  severe  duties 
of  a  military  lifej.  The  generous  youths^animated 
with  the  hope  of  glory,  vied  with  each  other  to 
gain  admission  into  tbis  distiqgyished  order ;  and 
while,  on  one  hand,  they  served  as  hostages!!  for 
Ihe  allegiance  of  their  families,  they  formed  on 
the  other,  an  useful  seminary  of  future  generalsj^ 
who>  after  conquering  for  Philip  and  Alexander^ 

*  Sttabo,  L  vii.  p.  S26.    Xenoph.  Hist.  Grace.  1.  t. 

t  ArriiDi  &  iBiian.  t  JEli«n,  U  ziy.  o.  4,9. 

II  Arrian  Mys,  *<  rw  n  vt\u  Mojuhfett  tus  ir^dtt,*'  ^'  the  sons  of  men 
iD  office ;"  which  well  agrees  with  the  idea  of  their  being  hostages  for 
the  fidelity  of  their  parents.  He  also  ascribes  the  institation  to  Philip. 
I»  ^tKtjrm  iKfV  *flt6fr»»of.    Arrian,  1.  iv.  p.  89, 

i  Cartius»  I.  riii.  c.  6. 
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at  (engtb  conquered  for  themselves,  and  dtridedcH  vp* 
Ae  spoils  of  the  ancient  world.  xxxol 

Itisignorantly  said  by  some  writers*,  that  Philip,  hu  miu. 
in  tlie  first  year  of  his  reign,  invented  the  phalanx,  J^Ji|^* 
a  body  of  six  thousand  men  carrying  short  swords,  ™®°^ 
fit  either  for  cutting  or  thrusting ;  strong  bucklers, 
four  feet  in  length  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ; 
and  pikes  fourteen  cubits  long,  which  heavy-armed 
brigade,  usually  arranged  sixteen  deep  formed  the 
main  battle  of  the  Macedonians.  But  this  b  no* 
thing  difibrent  from  the  armour  and  arrangement 
which  had  always  prevailed  among  the  Greeks^ 
and  which  Philip  adopted  in  their  most  perfect 
form ;  nor  is  there  reason  to  tliink  that  a  prince, 
who  knew  the  danger  of  chslngiog  what  the  expe^ 
fience  of  ages  had  approved,  made  any  alteration  in 
the  weapons  or  tactics  of  that  peoplef.  His  atten^ 
tion  was  more  judiciously  directed  to  procure,  iu 
sufficient  abundance,  arms,  horses,  and  other  neced^ 
aary  instruments  of  war;  in  reviewing  and  exercising 

•  n«4onui  tieuliit,  L  svL  t.  a  apa  all  the  Tfomn  writctt  of 
6teek  hiMory.  It  wm  OAtunl  for  the  Bommt,  vho  began  to  kno«r 
Greece  an4  Macedon  almost  at  the  tame  time,  and  who  found  the 
phalanx  most  complete  in  the  Utter,  to  ttippooe  it  invented  in  th«t 
awtry. 

f  The  improTement  in  the  countermarch,  to  which  Philip  gave 
the  appearance  of  advancing,  instead  of  retreating,  mentioned  by 
JBUaa  in  hm  tacties,  c  xxviiL  was  borrowed,  .as  thia  author  telle  ua, 
fon  the  Mcedsmonians.  If  Philip  increased  the  phaUnz,  usually 
less  numerous,  to  six  thousand  men,  this  was  far  from  an  improvement  j 
and  the  latter  kings  of  Macedon,  who  swelled  it  to  sixteen  thousand^ 
only  rendered  that  order  of  battle  more  unwieldy  and  inconvenient :  The 
h^faeat  perfection  of  Grecian  tactics  is  to  bt  found  in  XenopbonN  ex- 
pedition.  See  vol.  iil  cxxvi.  p.  208>  &  seqq.  See»lae  folyb.  1.  »^«:^ 
f.  r64  «c  Uv.  L  xUt-  a-  49. 

Vol-  IV,  in 
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c  H  A  p  bis  troops ;  a  nd  in  accustominjB^  them  to  that  austere 
xxxra.  ^^^  laborious  life*,  which  is  the  best  preparation 

for  the  field. 
CGA^uen      The  military  resources  which  his  activity  had 
oiymp.     provided,  his  ambition  did  not  allow  to  remain 
%c.  358.  long  unemployed.    The  death  of  Agis,  the  most 
warlike  chieftain,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  an  histo* 
riant.  King  of  the  Paeonians,  drew  Philip  into 
the  field,  to  revenge  recent  injuries  which  tbbse 
Barbarians  had  inflicted  on  Macedon.    Among  it 
people  where  the  laws  of  peace  or  war  are  neg*» 
lected  or  unknown,  almost  every  thing  dependa 
on  the  precarious  character  of  their  leaders.    De- 
prived of  the  valour  of  Agis,  the  Paeonians  Install 
hopes  of  defence.    Philip  over^ran  their  country 
without  resistance ;  carried  off  slaves  and  plunder; 
imposed  a  tribute  on  their  dbiefs;  received  hosta* 
ges ;  and  reduced  P»0Diato4m  absolute  dependence 
on  Macedon. 
oefeatsthe     It  is  probable  that,  according  to  the  practice  of 
andez. '  the  age,  he  permitted  or  reqjuired  a  certain  number 
u^v^  of  the  vanqui^ed  to  follow  his  standard ;  for  the 
nhin'aw   P^ooians  Were  no  sooner  reduced,  than  Philip,  to 
whom  all  seasons  seemed  alike  proper  for  war, 
undertook  a  winter's  campaign  against  Bardyllis 
and  the  lUyrians,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
family  and  kingdom.    He  marched  towards  the 
frontier  of  lUyriait  ^t  the  head  of  ten  thousand 


*  Polyaenusy  L  W,  e.  3.    Frontin.  Strat.  L  ir.  c.  1. 
f  DiodoruSy  L  ZTL8ect.4. 

#  Tlie  Gi^eek  name  of  this  country  is  Ujm^k,  bat  more  oommonly 
it  IXM4SIM,  horn  its  inhabitai^tji.    Vid.  Amtn,  L  i.  pasfeim.  The  Latik 
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foot  and  nx  hundred  horse,  and,  before  enteru«  chap- 
(be  coyatry.  amoiaied  the  resentment  and  valour  ^^^^^ 
ofhislroops  fey  a  military  oration,  after  the  cuatom 
rftheGreeks,  whose  manners  he  seemed,  on  every 
wcBion.  ambitious  to  imitate.    Indignation  of 
VA  bjuries,  the  honour  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
riwy  of  his  croWD.  might  be  topics  proper  to  m- 
Lnecthe  Macedonian  soldiers*,  who  cduld  not 
m  enter  into  the  more  refined  motives  of  tbeur 
•overeign.     lUyria  bad  heenextendtd  on  the  east. 
tothe^udice  of  M«.edon.  which  it  totally  ex- 
ehided  ftom  the  exceUent  harbours  on  the  Hadr^ 
atict    Thia  was  ah  important  consideration  to  a 
^.  Iho  seems  to  have  e-ly -ditated  t  e  d 
Loiraiang  a  naval  power.    Besides  this,  it  ww 
^STior  Philip  to  undertake  with  safety  the 
^measures  which  he  had  in  view,  should  he 

S^^hThingdome^-j  *-*To  twX; 
^  of  a  neighbouring  i^'^T^^.^^'l^l 
feared  Macedon.  must  always  bjKorimdaWe  to  tha^ 

co«ritrv.  Di«ctedbysiichaoWprinctplesofp^ 
licv  ratherthaogovemedbyresentment.  or  allured 
^irX«»-'  ^''''''^*  PhiUpproceededfor- 

,»b»bly  ftom  the  French  /?V»*    7**,^^  eMtern  .hereof  the 

H.drUtic,  between  Epin«  «d  Ittri^    i~  &Gibb<m'« 

.ificticn  &r  more  exten.ive.    Appum.  IHync  ^  '^ 

UiMor7,Tol.i.p.  27.  ,        -.^s-ftctlv  in  the  fi»pDents.of 

•  T*ehe.«Uof  the  .peech  «re  giwn,  mdtfecUy,  in  tne  b^ 

»al,UdefcctiTe,iagoodh«bours.   Strdx),  1.  v«i. 
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CHAP  ward,  with  tbe  caution  netieteai^  to  be  obteired  iki 

*^^™-  an  boslUe  territory.     Aft^r&i  fruitless  negoctatior^ 

Bardyilis  met  him  in  tbe  field  witfti  an  adequate 

body  of  infantry,  but  with  only  four  bukidred  horw. 

Tbe  precise  scene  of  tbe  eogagetnent  is  unknown* 

The  Macedoman  |)halanx  attacked  tbe  Illyriaa 

trolunm''^  in  front,  labile  tbe  targeteers  and  l^bftp 

armed  troops  gaHed  its  flank,  and  the  cavalrfr 

harassed  its  rear.    The  Hlyrians,  thus  surrounded 

4m  every  side,  were  crushed  between  opposite 

tH^saulls,  without  having  an  opportunily  to  eteiA 

tbeir  full  strengtbf.    Their  resistance,  however, 

must  have  been  vigorous,  since  sev^n  thousand 

were  lefl  on  tbe  field  of  batlJe,  and  with  them  their 

gall»nt  leader  Bardyilas,  who  fell,  at  the  age  of 

ninety,  fighting  bravely  on  horseback.    The  loss 

of  their  esperienced  chie^  and  of  the  flow^  of 

Iheir  youthfbl  waikiort,  broke  tbfe  strength  and 

courage  of  the  lilyrian  tribes,  who  sent  a  depufar 

tion  to  Philip,  huoMy  craving  peaci^  and  submit* 

ling  their  fortune  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror. 

^ilip  granted  them  <be  santie  twmsl  which  te 


*  The  lUyrUnt  were  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle  called  wuf^M 
from  JTM^dof,  a  brick ;  which  clearly  points  oat  its  Ibrm. 

t  -Front inuB  Strata^*  1.  ii.  c-  3. 

i  It  should  seem  from  Diodorus  that  the  Illyrians  had  entertained 
the  aaae  auperstitioiis  tenor  of  neglecting  the  interment  of  the  dead, 
which  prerailed  among  the  Greeks.  Yet  Diodoms,  perhaps,  only 
used  a  privilege  too  common  among  historians,  of  transferring  their 
own  feelings  to  those  coDceming  whom  they  write.  He  says  that 
Philip  **  rtttoied  their  dead,  and  erected  a  trophy  **  PSRisanias  (in 
Bsntic.)  denies  that  either  Philip  or  his  son  Aleiander  ever  erected 
any  of  those  monumenu  of  victory ;  which  practice,  he  says,  was 
contrary  to  *  Macedonian  mazimf  ettaUisbed  M  early  is  thetime  ti 
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ktA  litolf  impomd  on  ibe  PaeoniaDS.  That  part  of  c  h  a  . 
lUjrm  which  Ue9  <east  of  the  lake  Lychnidus,  he  x^^^* 
jDimd  to  Macedon ;  and  probably  built  a  town  and  ^"^'^^''''^ 
Mttled  a  cokwy  on  the  side  of  the  lake>  which  war 
teted  a  fertile  country,  aqd  abounded  in  different 
luMs  of  fishes,  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients* 
The  town  and  lake  of  l^ychnidus  were  fifty  miles 
4istoot  from  the  Iqoiaa  sea ;  but  such  was  the  as- 
ceodant  tliat  the  anos  and  policy  of  Philip  acquired 
.«rer  hia  neigbboimi»  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
termediate district  soon  adopted  the  language  and 
BMMUBBca  of  their  conquerors ;  and  their  territory^ 
hitherto  uncomiected  with  any  foreign  power,  sank 
into  suck  an  absolute  dependence  on  Macedon, 
that  many  ancient  geogra|>hers  considered  it  as  a 
province  of  that  country*. 

Having  settled  the  affait^  of  Ulyiia,  Philip  re-phihys 
ctumed  IwHse,  not  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  victory  f^^^ 
and  MpoBCtbut  to  pursue  mora  important  and  jj^^^'P^'i^' 
more  anhious  designs  than  those  which  he  had  14-oi^p. 
4berto  carried  on  with  such  signal  success.  He  had  x.  c.  ssr. 
.aecured  and  extended  the  northern  and  western 
frontier  of  Macedon ;  but  the  rich  southern  shores, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  presented  at  once  a 
more  tempting  pri^Ctand  a  more  formidable  enemy. 
The  canfederacy  of  Olynthus,  having  thrown  off 

Caranus,  when  a  lion  having  overturned  one  of  his  trophies,  the  wise 
founder  of  the  monarchy  regarded  ^is  event  at  a  warning  to  ibrbear 
raising  ibem  in  future*  Dot  the  medab  of  Hiilif  and  AUxander^  of 
which  the  reverse  ia  sometimes  charged  with  trophies,  refute  the  asser- 
tion of  Pausflcnias,  which  n  likewise  contradicted  by  ArrtaTi,  Curtiusy 
Aid  all  the  writers  of  the  life,  or  expeditiDii,  of  Akxaodcr.  t 

*  SlralK»j  !•  vii.  p-  327* 
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CHAP,  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  bad  become  more  powerful 
^^^  tban  erer.    It  could  send  into  tbe  field  ten  thou^ 
sand  heayy'^anned  men,  and  a  large  body  of  wdl* 
disciplined  cavalry.  Most  towns  of  tbe  Chalcidie6< 
bad  become  its  allies  or  subjects;  and  tbispopu^ 
lous  and  wealthy  province,  together  with  PangseuB 
on  the  right,  and  Pieria  on  the  left,  tbe  cities  of 
both  which  were  either  independent,  or  subject  ta 
the  Athenians,  formed  a  barriw  sufficient  not  only 
to  guard  the  Grecian  states  agaiost  Macedon,  but 
even  to  threaten  the  safety  of  that  ki^dom.  Eve** 
ry  motive  concurred  to  direct  the  active  polic}^ 
of  Philip  towards  acquisitions  immediately  neees* 
sary  in  themselves,  and  essential  to  the  completion 
of  his  remote  purposes*    In  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  he  accomplislied  -his  designs,  and  conquered 
Greece ;  often  varying  his  means,  never  changing 
his  end ;  and  notwithstanding  the  circumstances 
and  events  that  continually  thwarted  his  ambition, 
we  behold  tbe  opening  and  gradual  progress  of  a 
vast  plan^  every  step  in  which  paved  the  way  for 
that  which  followed,  till  the  whole  ended  in  the 
most  signal  triumph,  perhaps,  ever  attained  by 
human  prudence,  over  courage  and  fortune. 
Import.        The  importance  of  Olynthus  and  Cbalcidice 
S^tpLc  could  not  divert  the  sagacity  of  Philip  from  Am- 
phipolis,  which  he  regarded  as  a  more  necessary, 
though  less  splendid  conquest.    The  possession  of 
Amphipolis,  which  would  connect  Macedon  with 
tbe  sea,  and  secure  to  that  kingdom  many  commer* 
cial  advantages,  opened  a  road  to  the  woods  and 
mines  of  mount  Pangseus,  the  former  of  which 
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was  SO  essential  to  the  raising  of  a  naval  power^  and  c  h  a  f: 
the  latter  to  the  forming  and  keeping  on  foot  a  suf-  ,^^,i,^^^^ 
Qcieat  military  force.  The  place  itself,  Philip,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  declared  indepen-^ 
dent,  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  Athenians,  who 
stfll  asserted  their  pretensions  to  an  ancient  and  long 
favoured  colony.  But  their  measures  to  regain 
Amphtpolis  had  hitherto  been  rendered  ineffectual 
by  the  caprice  or  perfidy  of  Charideraus,  a  native  of 
Eubcea,  who,  from  the  common  level  of  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  had  risen  to  the  command  of  a  considerable 
body  of  mercenaries^  frequently  employed  by  the 
indolence  and  licentiousness  of  the  Athenians,  a 
people  extremely  averse  both  to  the  fatigue  and 
restraint  of  personal  service.  They  determined, 
however,torenewtbeirattemptsforrecoveringtheir 
dominion,  while  the  Amphipolitans,  having  tasted 
the  sweets  of  liberty,  prepared  to  maintain  their 
independence. 

In  this  postui*e  of  affairs,  the  hostile  designs  of  Amphipo- 
Philip,  which  all  his  artifice  had  not  been  able  toji'.^'jj;;.'* 
conceal  from  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  ^^^^^Jjlfoj^ 
republic,  alarmed  the  magistrates  of  Amphipolis>cy. 
and  obliged  them  to  seek  protection  from  the  Olyn- 
thians,  who  readily  admitted  them  into  their  con- 
federacy. Emboldened  by  this  alliance,  they  set  at 
defiance  the  menaces  of  tbeur  neighbouring,  as  well 
as  of  their  more  distant,  enemy ;  and  their  impru- 
dent  insolence  readily  furnished  Philip  with  spe^ 
cious  grounds  of  hostility.    The  Oiynthians  per- 
ceived tiiat  the  indignation  of  this  prince  must 
soon  break  forth  into  action^  and  overwhelm  the 
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CHAP.  Amphipolitans;  while  they  themselyes  might  be 
^^^"^  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  new  confederate.    To 
anticipate  this  danger,  they  sent  ambassadors  to 
Athens,  requesting  an  alliance  with  that  republic 
against  the  natural  enemy  of  both  states,  and  an 
enemy  whose  successful  activity  rendered  him  a 
just  object  of  terror. 
tH^ws'of     ^^*^^  alliance,  had  it  taken  place,  must  have  given 
phiiippre-a  fatal  blow  to  the  rising  greatness  of  Macedon, 
aUianc^    which  as  yct  was  incapable  of  contending  with  the 
Axh^    united  strength  of  Olynthus  and  Athens.    The 
ct  thtu  ®P*^^  ^"^  emissaries  of  Philip  (for  he  had'  alread)^ 
begun  to  employ  those  odious,  but  necessary,  in** 
struments  of  policy)  immediately  gave  the  alarm. 
The  prince  himself  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
danger   and    determined  to  repel  it  with  equal 
vigour  and  celerity.    His  agents  reached  Athens 
before  any  thing  was  concluded  with  tbeOIynthian 
deputies.    The  popular  leaders  and  orators  were 
bribed  and  gained ;  the  magistrates  and  senate  were 
flattered  and  deceived  by  the  most  plausible  decla- 
rations and  promises.    A  negociation  wais  imme^ 
diately  set  on  foot,  by  which  Philip  stipulated  to 
conquer  Amphipolis  for  the  Athenians,  on  condi* 
tion  that  they  surrendered  to  him  Pydna,  a  place 
of  far  less  importance.    He  promised,  besides,  to 
confer  many  other  advantages  on  the  republic^ 
which  it  vras  not  proper  at  present  to  mention,  but 
which  time  would  reveal.*    Amused  by  the  arti- 

*  K«u  <ro  B»u\Kouiufvof  flren  Air6ffii*rof  tKW9.  Demosthen  Olynth.  i.  p.  6« 
edit  Wolfii.  It  is  strange  that  Woifius  has  changed  the  order  of  the 
OlynUiian  onuioM,  so  distinctly  marked  hy  Dion.  Ualicam.  Ui  hb  leU<;r  to 
Avunaeiis* 
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flees  of  tbe  Macedonian,  deceived  by  the  perfidy  of  c  hap. 
their  own  magistrates,  and  elated  with  the  hopes  of  ^*^'"* 
recovering  Amphipolis,  the  great  object  of  their 
ambition,  the  Senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  (for  the 
transaction  was  carried  on  with  such  haste  asallowed 
Bot  time  for  assembling  the  people)  rejected  with 
disdain  the  overtures  of  the  Olynthians"^,  who  re- 
turned home  disgusted  and  indignant. 

They  had  scarcely  time  to  communicate  to  their  ^^^ 
countrymen  the  angry  passions  which  agitated  their  b<^?-^"<^ 
own  breasts,  when  the  ambassadors  of  Philipcraved  thians. 
audience  in  the  assembly  of  Olynthus.  That  artful 
prince  affected  to  condole  with  the  Olynthians  on 
the  affront  which  they  had  received  from  the  in- 
solence of  Atbens  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  testified 
bis  surprise,  that  they  should  condescend  to  court 
the  distant  protection  of  that  proud  republic*  when 
they  might  find  in  Macedon  an  ally  near  at  hand, 
who  wished  for  nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  enter 
into  equal  and  lasting  engagements  with  theircon* 
federacy.  Asa  proof  of  his  moderation  and  sin- 
ceipity,  be  offered  immediately  to  put  them  in  pos^ 
session  of  Anthemus,  a  town  of  some  importance 
in  their  neighbourhood,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
had  long  been  claimed  by  the  kings  of  M acedonf : 
also  in  strong  terms  assuring  them  of  his  intentions 
to  deserve  their  gratitude  by  still  more  important 
jiervicesy  and  particularly  by  employing  his  arms  to 

*  Dei»ttliet)et  expresses  It  in  the  strongest  terras,  as  if  they  had  driven 
tfie  Olynthians  from  \tbeDs  :    **  at*  Oxvv6i«f   itntMevfci  Ttm    tfBtvd^,'* 


.  Olynth  i  p.  6. 
f  DemoBthen.  Philip,  ii.  4 

Vou  IV.  132 
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CHAP,  reduce  the  cities  of  Pydna  and  Potidmi,  coflMmmd- 
^^^'^^'  iog  the  opposite  sides  of  the*  Thennaic  gulpb  ; 
places^  therefore*  of  considerable  value,  which  he 
wished  to  see  dependent  on  Oly  nthus,  rather  than, 
as  at  present,  subject  to  Athens. 
Fhiripbe-  The  immediate  offers  of  Philip,  his  professions 
ph^us™  and  promises,  in  which,  as  they  suited  his  interest* 
^^'  be  doubtless  was  sincere,  and  still  more,  his  secret 
A.  c.  357.  practices  with  some  powerful  men  of  Olynthus* 
effectually  prevailed  with  that  republic  to  abandon 
the  caiiise  of  Ampbipolis,  whose  iniprudentinhabit- 
•Hts  bad  been  at  little  pains  to  prevent  those  of- 
fences andcomplaints  which  naturally  arise  between 
the  jealous  members  of  an  unequal  confederacy. 
By  these  intrigues,  the  Macedonian  not  only  re- 
mi>ved  all  opposition  to  his  views  on  the  part  of 
the  Olynthians,  but  acquired  the  sincere  friendship 
of  that  people,  who  were  ready  to  reinforce  his 
arms,  and  to  second  his  most  ambitious  designs. 
He  therefore  prepared  for  action,  because  he  might 
now  act  with  safety ;  marched  rapidly  towards  A  m- 
phipolis,  and  pressed  that  city  with  a  vigorous  siege. 
The  inhabitants,  deeply  affected  by  the  near  pros- 
pect of  a  calamity  which  they  had  taken  little  care 
to  prevent,had  recourse,  in  their  distress,  to  Athens. 
Thither  they  dispatched  Hierax  and  Stratocles,  two 
of  their  most  distinguished  citizens,  to  repw^eiftt  the 
danger  of  alliance  between  Philip  and  Olyntbus ; 
to  intreat  the  Athenians  to  accept  the  sincere  re- 
pentance of  their  unfortunate  colony,  and  oni*e 
more  to  take  Ampbipolis  under  the  protection  of 
their  fleets 
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AtHntikMtlie  Athenians  were  dee^ty  cfn^t^edc  hap. 
in  the  scioial  war ;  }  et  the  hopes  of  recovering  so  ^^!^ 
important  a  settlement  mio;ht  have  directed  tbei^Amiuet 
attention  to  Macedon,  bad  not  theyigilant  policy  of  ^^^^^^' 


Philip  sent  them  a  letter,  renewing  the  assnrarices 
of  bis  friendship,  acknowledging  their  pretensions 
to  the  city,  which  he  actually  besieged,  and  of 
which  be  artfully  said,  that,  in  terms  of  his  recent 
engagement,  he  hoped  shortly  to  put  them  in  pos^ 
session.    Amused  by  these  insinuating  ref^esenta^ 
tiona,  tiie  Athenians  treated  the  deputies  of  Avar 
phipolis  with  as  little  respect  as  they  had  lately 
done  those  of  Olyntbiis.    The  besieged  city  was 
thus  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  relief ;  Philip  pressed 
the  attack  with  new  vigour ;  a  breach  was  made  in 
the  walls ;  and  the  Amphipolitans,  after  an  obstina^  AmphiiM- 
ey  of  defence  which  could  teave  no  other  efiect  than  deii""*^* 
to  provoke  the  resentment  of  the  conqueror,  at^^^^ 
length  surrendered  at  discretion*.  a.  c.  35r. 

The  prudent  Macedonian  always  preferred  his  is  annexed 
own  profit  to  the  punishment  of  his  enemies.  It^^^' 
was  his  interest  to  preserve  and  to  aggrandise,  not 
to  <lepopufate,  Amphipolis.  He  banished  a  few 
daring  leaders,  whose  seditious  or  patriotic  spirit 
might  disturb  the  measures  of  his  government. 
The  bulk  of  the  citizens  were  treated  with  mildnesis. 
Their  commonwealth  was  incorporated  with  Mac%* 
doo,  from  which  Philip  resolved  that  it  should  never 
be  dismembered,  notwithstanding  bis  recent  pro^ 
miaes  to  the  Athenians. 

*  Diodor.  L  xtL  c  tiil    Demmthoi.  Olynth*  iii.  ^odt  4— 7» 
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OHA^      TtaRthemif|rbt  armlninaelf  against  the  ramMtaimt 
J^P^'  of  a  people,  whom,  if  he  could  not  deceive^  he  was 
Philip      determined  to  defy,  he  cultiTaled,  with  greflt  e^t- 
oi^.^^    neatness,  the  Olynthian  confederacy ,  atid  haying 
^l^'iim  ^'^i^g'^  **^  taken  the  towns  of  Pydna  and  Poti- 
^^T'^  daea,  he  readily  ceded  them  to  the  Olyntbians,  who 
dML       had  but  feebly  assisted  bhn  in  making  these  con* 
4ueftt&    In  the  whoie  transaction  Philip  affected 
to  act  merely  as  an  auxiliary^  The  Athenian  garri- 
son in  Potidsa,  who  had  surrendered  themaelvei 
prisoners  of  war^  be  took  under  his  immediate  pro* 
tection,  and  dismissed  them  without  ransom,  artfully 
lamentating  tbat  the  necessity  of  his  affiiirs,  and  his 
alliance  with  Olynthus,  obliged  him  to  oppoee  (he 
interests  of  their  republic,  for  which  he  entertained 
the  most  sincere  respect*. 
Philip         It  is  impositible  that  the  AtheniMis,  weak  and 
ti's*^    credulous  as  they  were,  should  have  been  the  dupes 
quests  in  of  this  fi:ro88  artifice.    Bat  they  could  notimme« 
diaitely  withdraw  th^  exertion  fi^om  tli^  'social 
tirar,  the  events  of  which  grew  contiQally  more 
unpnosperous.    Philip,  ever  vigilant  and  active* 
profited  of  this  favourable  diversion,  to  {Mtrsue  hid 
<!ohquests  in  Thrace,  to  whicb  the  possession  of 
AmphipoKs  afifirded  him  an  opening.    In  the  be* 
l^nning  of  his  reign,  he  had  found  it  neceassry  16 
pvrchase  a  peace  from  Cotys^  who  still  governed 
tbat  cotintry,  but  from  whom  Pfafilip  could  not 
actually  apprehend  fenyfonnidable opposition*  The 
late  acquaintanceofthatBarbarian  with  the  Greciaii 

•  niodw.  1.  STi.'c.  \iL  h  Hemosth.  Fbtlip.  iL  k  Olynth.  i. 
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Milton  smd  roanmn,  wMch  heimd  adbpAed  inci»A»r. 
tkmsequence  of  bis  conneiition  whh  Ipbicraleaaiid  ^^^^'^ 
the  Athenians,  8ertref).oii]y  to  deprave  Im  fiftCuUiiBa 
And  to  dond  bis  reason.  We  should  |>roikHifioe 
absolutely  mad,  the  man  who  fancied  hiteelf  ei^ 
amoutird  of  Mitieira ;  but  the  ancieiits,  who  belier^ 
ed  tbat  the  gods  often  appeared  in  a  biianan  fora^ 
regarded  with  more  tenderness  tbis  frantk  eaibua^ 
asm.  Cotys  wis  alio we<l  to  possess  his;freo<to»and 
his  cnnm,  wbetber,  witb  his  ambulatory  court,  bo 
trairersed  the  inhMpitable  mountains  of  Tbraoe^ 
or  pitehed  bis  tents  on  the  fragrant  baaks  of  thii 
Strytoon  or  the  Nesi^us ;  or,  to  eajoy  wMb  morft 
privacy  the  fevoiirs  of  bis  celestial  ihistres8»  paae- 
trated  hif  io  tbe  deep  recesses  of  the  boairtiftll  forests 
wbveh  adorned  the  central  diivision  of  bis  IdDgdofiii 

At  tbe  approach  of  the  Maoedmiians^  boringTakei 
aliaiidatied  tbe  froTe  of  Onoearris,  the  favouritOonhr 
scone  of  bis  wild  pursaite  and  rMaanlic  ^t^^y'*^i!^g|it 
Meats*,  be  ondeaTOHred  to  stop  the  proi^ss  of  the  ^|!^"|^^ 
enemy  by  a  letter ;  but  a  letter  froaa  such  a  man  called 
WiE»  calciihiteNi  to  excite  osly  ridicule  or  pity«oiJ^i^. 
Fb^ppraieArat^d  eastward  thirty  milfes  ^y^^Tclssr. 
Ampbipolis,  to  the  town  of  Crenidae,  situated  at 
tbe  foot  of  Mount  Pangseus.    He  admired  the  solir 
tirry  beauty  of  tbe  snrroundtttg  district,  whi(d» 
being  bounded  on  one  side  by  tbe  sea,  and  on  the 
other  by  lofty  mountains,  was  watered  by  many 
streams  and  rirulets,  which,  tempering  the  dryness 
of  tbe  0oi},  produced  tbe  finest  and  most  delicious 

*  Theopomp.  ftpud  Athenaeum,  1.  xil  p.  531. 
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c»  A  F?frait;  «iid'  Atmtrs,  ewpecidiHy  rotee,  of  a  pecihiikr 
^°^"^  bus  and  fragtancy.  But  the  attention  of  Philip  wm 


attracted  by  objects  mdre  important,  the  rich  minea 
of  gold  in  that  neighbourhood,  formerly  wrought 
by  colonies  from  Hiasos  and  from  Athens,  but  to^ 
tally  neglected  since  the  igborant  Thracians  bad 
become  masters  of  Crenidas.  PhUip  expelled  those 
Barbarians  from  a  possession  mbkh  they  seemed 
unworthy  to  bold.  Having  descended  into  the  gold-- 
mines, be  traced,  by  the  help  of  tordies,  the4eoay- 
ed  labours  of  the  ancient  pcof^ietors.  By  his  care 
the  water  was  drained  off;-  the  canals,  broken  or 
cfaoaked  up,  weve  repaired ;  and  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  was  again  opened  and  ransacked*  with  eager 
avidity  by  a  prince  who  well  knew  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals.  A  Macedoninn  colony  was 
planted  at  Crenidse,  which  thenceforth  assumed  (he 
nanoie  of  Pi^ppif,  a  namiB  bestowed  dsoon*tbe 
golden  coins  rtnick  by  order  of  Philipl,  to  the  aa^ 
nual  amount  of  nearly  a  tbcmsand  talents,  or  tWiO 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling!). 
imuip  •  Having  effected  the  main  purpose  of  his  Thra- 
1^^  ^^  expedition,  the  prudence  of  Philip  set  bounds 

TliefuJjr. 

*  Senec  Nutur.  Quxst.  1.  v.  p,760,  &  Demosthen.  inLeptiR. 

f  The  faul  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Caaiiui  have  eclipaed  in 
their  melaneh^ly  splendour,  all  the  pitcediqf  e?enU  which  dii^ifuUh 
Philippi.    There  liberty  espired,  and  rirtue  yielded  to  force* 

Cum  fracta  virtus*  h  minaces 

Turpe  solum  teti^rementa    HoBAes. 

^  Regale  numisma  Philippos. 
'  II  Diodor.  1.  xvi.  c.  iz*    Justin.   L  viii.  a  iii  spealcs  diflffcrently; 
but  the  whole  of  thet  fhapter  hcen  evident  marhs  of  igpnonmce  and 
error* 
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tDlwieoiiqueBtiifi  that  country,  ud  ctmedhkcsAJ'* 
irmi  iato  Tbessaly,  ivtiidi,  by  ibe  murder  of  Ales*  ^ 
aoder  dTFhenB,  had  got  three  tyrants  Bi4ead  e£ 
cue.  These  were,  Tissii^onus*  PUbolaus,  and  Ly« 
€ef»bron»  the  brotbersrin^law,  the  assassins,  and  the 
auecessors  of  Alexander.  The  resentnient  of  the 
Thessalians,  and  the  Talour  of  the  Macedoniart 
iroopsy  totally  defeated  those  oppressors  of  their 
eouQtry,  who.  were  reduced  to  such  humiliating 
teroMuas  seemed  sufiioient  to  prerent  them  from 
being  thenceforth  formidable  either  to  their  own 
subjects  or  their  neighbours*.  The  Thessalians, 
who  were  susceptible  of  all  impressions,  but  inca- 
pable of  preserving  any,  concluded,  in  the  first 
emotions  of  their  gratitude,  an  agreement  with 
their  deliverer,  by  which  they  surrendered  to  him  ^^^^^^^ 
the  revenues  arising  from  tJieir  fairs  and  towns  of  hederiTcA 
ocvnmerce,  as  well  as  all  the  conveniences  of  their  country. 
harbours  and  shipping;  and,  extraordinary  as  this 
cession  was»  Philip  found  means  to  render  it  effec* 
tual  and  permaoentt* 

He  imoiediately  contracted  an  alliance  with^^^^f  ^ 
Atybbas^  King  ^f  Epirus,  a  small  principality  oiympiM* 
which  skirted  the  western  frontier  of  Thessaly.    In  c/Z^' 
bis  excursions  from  Thebes,  Philip  had  ejfrly  seen^*^*^' 
Olympias,  sister  to  that  prince,  whose  wit  and 
spirit,  joined  to  the  lively  graces  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  heart. 
They  were  initiated,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  mys^ 
teries  of  Ceres,  during  the  triennial  festival  in  the 

*  Diodor.  L  xri.  c.  xir*  k  Ph\t.  in  Pelopid. 

t  Deauwth.  Philip.  L  10,    Polygcn.  Stratay.  1.  ir.  c»  xIxk 
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e HAP.  fale  of  SamotheMe,  which  had  been  long  as  mudl 
xxxiih  dfatioguished  aa  Eleusis*  itself,  by  the  peculiav 
worship  and  protectitm  of  this  bountiful  goddess. 
But  the  active  ambition,  which  employed  and  en- 
grossed ttie  first  years  of  Philip's  reign>  should 
seem  to  have  banished  every  other  passion,  when 
his  expedition  into  Thessaly  recalled  the  image  of 
Oiympias.   Their  first  interview  naturally  revived 
bis  admiration  or  love  ;  and,  as  the  Kings  of  Epi« 
rus  were  lineally  descended  from  Achilles^  the 
match  appeared  every  way  suitable ;    Arybbas 
readily  yielded  his  consent,  and  the   beautiful 
princess  was  conducted  into  Macedonf. 
Burinr         The  nuptjals  of  Philip  were  solemnised  at  Pella 
^1^^^*  with  unusual  pomp  and  splendour.  Several  months 
>M**«p-    were  destined  to  religious  shows  and  processions^ 
aeish-     to  gymnastic  games  and  exercises,  to  musical  and 
prinoM    dramatic  entertainments.  .  The  young  and  fortu* 
take  amis,  q^j^  prince  naturally  took  a  principal  share  in  all 
these  scenes  of  festivity ;  and  it  is  probable  that^ 
amidst  the  more  elegant  amusements  of  .his  courts 
Philip  might  dbcover  that  strong  propensity  to  vi^ 
eious  indulgence,  that  delight  in  buffoons  and  flat- 
terers, and  other  disgraceful  ministers  of  his  more 
criminal  pleasures,  which,  however  counteracted 
and  balanced  by  his  ambition  and  magnanimity, 
disgraced  and  tarnished  the  succeeding  glories  of 
his  reign.    It  is  certain  that  the  voluptuous  inap* 
tivity  in  which  he  seemed  sunk,  encouraged  the 
hopes  of  his  enemies;!:.    The  tributary  princes  of 

•  See  roL  Hi.  p.  xxi.  p.  4S.  ;f  Mmtm.  !.  vii.  c.  \t 

t  IWo4ep.  J.  xvi.  c.  XXII. 
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Paeonia  and  Tllyria  prepared  td  rebel ;  the  King  of<5  h  a  n 
Thrace  concurred  in  their  designs,  which  were  ^^^^^ 
concerted  with  more  caution  than  is  usual  with  Bar* 
barians ;  and  this  general  conspiracy  of  neighbour- 
ing states  might  have  repressed,  for  a  while,  the  for- 
tune of  Macedoh,  if  Philip  had  not  been  seasonably 
informed  of  the  danger  by  his  faithful  prtrtisaris 
and  emissaries  in  those  countries. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  took  the  field  ^^f^ 
with  the  flower  of  the  Macedonian  troops.    Par-^i'conr 
menio,  the  general  in  whom  he  had  most  confi-oiy^' 
dence,  crushed  the  rebellion  in  lllyria.    Philip  was  A^'a  346. 
equally  successful  in  Paeonia  and  Thrace,  While 
be  returned  from  the  latter,  he  was  informed  of 
the  victory  of  Parmenio.    A  second  messenger  ac- 
quainted him  that  his  horses  had  gained  the  prize 
in  the  chariot-races  at  the  Olympic  games ;  a  vic- 
tory which  he  regarded  as  far  more  honourable, 
and  which,  as  it  proved  him  a  legitimate  son  of 
Greece,  he  carefully  commemorated,  by  impres- 
ling  a  chariot  on  his  coins.     Almost  at  the  same 
time  a  third  messenger  arrived  to  tell  him  that 
Olympias  had  brought  forth  a  prince  at  Pella ; 
to  whom,  as  born  amidst  such  auspicious  circum- 
stances, the  diviners  announced  a  life  of  boundless' 
prosperity.*         % 

Such  a  rapid  tide  of  good  fortune  did  pot  over-Phiiip'a 
set  the  wisdom  of  Philip,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  ArijtoUc, 
first  authentic  transaction  which  immediately  fol-|^^* 

birthof 
Aksander. 

*  Plut  in  Akxand. 

Vol,  IV.  193 
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CHAP  lowed  those  eireMs.  This  was  the  coweepondewft 
S^^l^  with  Aristotle  the  philosophel*»  whose  merit  Phjiip 
bad  early  discerned  at  Athens,  while  the  young 
Stagirite  still  resided  with  bis  master  Plato.  The 
first  letter  (fortunately  preserved)  is  written  with  a 
farevity  whiob  marks  the  King  and  the  man  of  ge- 
nius. <<  Know  that  arson  is  born  to  us.  We  thank 
the  gods,  not  so  much  for  their  gift,  as  for  bestow- 
ing it  at  a  time  when  Aristotle  lives.  We  asHure 
ourselves  that  you  will  form  him  a  prince  worthy  of 
his  father,  and  iTorthy  of  Macedon/'  Aristotle  com- 
menced this  illiistriousemi^loyment  about  thirteen 
years  afterwards^,  when  the  opening  mind  of 
Alexander  might  be  supposed  capable  of  receiving 
the  benefit  of  his  instrnctioris.  The  success  of  his 
labours  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel.  The  for- 
tune of  Alexander  surpassed  that  of  all  other  coii- 
querorsas  much  as  his  virtues  surpassed  bis  fortune. 

•  The  chponotegy  appears  from  Dionysius  of  HalicarrtaMUB*  let- 
ter to  \mm«us»  vrhoy  in  order  to  prore  that  nemosthenes  had  aitained 
the  highest  perfection  in  the  practice,  before  Aristotle  had  delirered 
the  theory,  of  eloquence,  marks,  with  great  exactness,  the  principal 
events  in  the  lives  of  ♦he  philosopher  and  orator.  Aristotle,  a  native  of 
Stajf  ira,  came  to  Athens  in  his  eightftenth  year,  36T  A  0.  There  he 
oontmued  twen^  years,  as  the  schoUr  or  assistant  of  PUto,  who  died 
348  \.C.  Aristotle  left  Athens  on  the  death  of  his  master,  and  spent 
three  years  at  Atameus  and  two  at  Mytelen^.  Prom  thence  he  went  to 
,  Macedon,  in  the  Ibrty.third  year  of  his  age,  and  343  years  A.  C.  He  was 
employed  eight  years  in  the  education  of  Aleiumder.  He  returned  to 
Athens  3&S  A.C.  Uught  twelte  yean  in  the  Lycwim,  aud  died  the 
year  foUowlng  at  Chakis,  WUt.  sizty-three,  A.  C.  323,  and  a  ye» 
after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Dionysius  ad  Ammsum.  He  reckons 
by  the  Archons  of  Athens :  1  ha?e  substitated  the  years  before 
Christ. 
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Yet  the  ftme  of  the  philosopher  abundantly  re-c  h  a  p. 
pays  the  honour  reflected  on  hkn  by  bis  royal  ^^^™- 
pupil,  since  sixteen  ceHturies  after  the  subver* 
sion  of  Alexander's  empire,  the  writings  of  Ari- 
stotle still  maintained  an  unexampled  ascendant 
ofer  the  optniondt  and  eren  orer  the  actions  of 
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CHAP,  xxxir. 

jnUip^i  Prasperity.^^Imprudent  Measurei  ^  ike 
Amphictjfonic  Council. — ^The  Phoeian^  cr  Sacred 
War. — Pkihmelus  seizes  the  Temple  (f  Delphi. 
-^Takts  the  Field  against  the  Thebans  and  their 
ABies. — Defeat  emd  Death  of  Philomelus.'-^ 
AJfmrs  «/■  TUmrf ,  Matedon^  and  Attica. — One- 
marchus  takes  the  Cmnmand  of  the  Phodans.^— 
Entomnters  Phitip  in  Utessaty.—He  is  defeated 
emd  dain. — Phil^^s  Designs  against  Olynlhns 
emd  Bysanihnn. — Traversed  by  the  Athenians. — 
PhojfBns  takes  the  Command  of  the  Phocians. — 
Philip  marches  towards  TherfPopyla.—Antici' 
pnted  by  the  Athenians.— Demosthenes' first  Phfi 
lippic. — Philip's  Occupations  at  Pella. — His  Vu 
ees — and.Policy. 

enkP  Philip  bad  now  retired  almost  five  years.    He 

XXXIV  |,ad  greatly   enlarged  the    boundaries,  he  had 

^;^^^^  still  more  augmented  the  revenues,  of  bis  king- 

«j[JJ|Ji*J^dom.    PaBonia,  no  longer  the  rival,  was  become 

y««rofhttan  obsequious  province  of  Macedon.    At  the  ex- 

oiy^n      pense  of  Thrace  and  lUyria,  he  had  extended  his 

4.  u  isi.  frontier  on  the  east  to  the  sea  of  Thasos ;  on  the 

west  to  the  lake  Lychnidus. '  He  was  master  of 

I'hessaly  witliout  having  the  trouble  to  govern  it 

Me  secured  many  conmiercial  advantages  by  the 

Mmeision  of  Amphipolis^    His  troops  #ere  nu- 
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inerous  and  welldisciplined ;  his  large  finances  ^ere  chap. 
ragulated  with  economy ;  and  the  mines  of  Philippi  ^^"^^^^ 
furnished  him  with  an  annual  resource  alike  useful 
to  his  designs,  whether  he  pursued  the  ambitious 
career  of  foreign  conquest,  or  set  himself  to  build 
opvand  consolidate  the  internal  grandeur  of  his 
'  doipinions* 

The  ponrer  of  Philip  was  admired  and  feared  hu  pn^- 
b J  those,  who  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  deepimpene- 
xecesses  of  his  policy,  which  alone  rendered  himir^^^i^' 
mally  forwidaUe.    The  first  and  most  natural  ob- 
j^i  of  his  desire  was  the  territory  of  Olynthu^ 
the  most  populous  and  fertile  portion  of  the  Ma^* 
.eedoiiian  coast.    His  second  and  iar  more  arduous 
purpc^se  was  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Greece. 
But  instead  of  disco?ering  these  de^os»  he  had 
hititierto  cultivated  the  Olynthians  with  a  careful 
attiduity,  and  had  deserved  their  gratitude  by  many 
aolid  and  important  services.  His  success  had  been 
complete ;  and  if,  elated  by  the  many  advantages 
which  we  have  enumerated,  he  had  already  pre^ 
pared  to  invade  Greece,  it  is  more  than  probable 
Ihat  the  Olynthians  would  have  consented  to  fol- 
low his  standard.    But  Philip  was  sensible,  that  by 
anatchingtooeagerly  atthisvaluable  prize,  he  might 
blast  for  ever.hb  prospect  of  obtaining  it.    While 
the  Athenians  were  occupied  and  harassed  by  the 
destructive  war  with  their  confederates,  he  had,  in- 
deed, embraced  the  opportunity  to  gain  possession 
of  several  of  their  dependent  settlements  in  Thrace 
and  Macedon ;  colouring,  however,  these  proceed*    ' 
ings  by  the  pretence  of  justice  or  necessity,  and  tem- 
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CHAP,  pering  even  hid  hostilities  by  many  partial  acts  of 
^^^^^^^^  kindness  and  respect.    Before  the  social  war  was 
ended,  the^eeedsofdissension^soprofuselyscattered 
in  Greece,  were  likely  to  ripen  into  a  new  quarrel 
far  more  general  and  important;*    Philip  patiently 
waited  their  maturity.  His  hopes  were  founded  oil 
the  domestic  animosities  of  Greece;  hut  the  uniea*- 
sonableiiiscovery  of  his  sysfs^m  might  have  united 
an  hundred  thousand*  warriors  against  their  com* 
mon  enemy ;  whereas,  by  the  secret  refinements  of 
a  slow  and  steady  policy,  he*  effected  his  vast  pur^ 
poses  without  t)eing  obliged,  on  any  one  occasion, 
to  fight  against  thirty  thousand  men. 
iiecarc.        fhe  Amphictyous  having  recovered  their  antho^- 
watchci    rily  in  consequence  of  the  events  which  have  for- 
den^me^merly  been  described,  began  early  to  display  those 
S^Am-  dangerous  passions  with  which  the  exercise  of  un* 
Simcaf  ^  f^ntroled  power  too  naturally  corrupts  the  heart; 
They  pretended,  that,  during  the  decline  oftbeir  ju^ 
riadiction,  many  unwarrantable'abuses  had  been  in- 
troduced, which  it  became  them  to  remedy.   The 
rights  of  religion  (they  said),  which  it  was  their  firsl 
duty  to  maintain,  had  been  materially  violated  by 
the  Pbocians,  who,  alike  regardless  of  the  decision 
of  the  oracle,  and  of  an  Amphictyonic  decree,  had 
ploughed  landsconsecratod  to  Apollo,  and  therefore 


•  Tlio  number  is  chosen  as  a  very  moderate  medium  betwcep  Uic  twp 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  afterwards  promised  to  Fhilip  in  the 
general  «on»entioD  of  the  stateaat  Coriath  for  the  seorvi^e  of  the  PienSifti 
expedition,  and  the  eighty  thousand  which  .the  Greeks, actually  raised 
against  Xeries,  and  which  Thucydides  says,  thftt  the  Pclopomiesian  con- 
feJeracy  alone  could  send  Wo  Attict. 
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withdrawn  fr^m  a^kulture*^.  These  lande,  how*  c  ha  p. 
ever,  were  eoofined  to  the  narrow  district  between*  ^^^^^* 
the  river  Cephissus  and  Mount  TburiuiDy  on  f  lie 
western  frontier  of  Boeotia.  The  crime  of  the  Pbo- 
cians  (if  their  ufeful  labours  deserve  the  name  of 
crime)  waa  neither  great  nor  unprecedented,  since 
the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  had  long  cultivated  the 
Crissaean  plain ;  a  more  extensive  territory^  and 
consecrated  to  the  god  by  far  more  awful  ceretno- 
niest*  But  the  proud  tyranny  of  the  Ainpbictyi^ns^ 
careless  of  such  distinctions,  fulminated  an  angry 
decree  against  Phocis>  commanding  the  sacred 
lands  to  be  laid  waste,  and  imposing  a  heavy  fine 
on  tlmt  community. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Thebans,  enemies  andtrhichare 
neighbours  to  Phocis^  and  whose  influence  at  that auTttedby 
time  iNredominated  in  the  council,  were  the  prin<^'^T^^' 
cipal  abettors  of  this  arbitrary  measure:^;  a  suppcn 
9itioo  rendered  probable  by  the  ensuing  delibera-* 
tiona  of  the  Amphictyons.    Their  next  sentence 
wastlirected  against  Sparta,  to  punish  the  iigory 
of  Phsebidas,  who,  in  time  of  peace,  bad  surprised  . 
and  seized  the  Theban  citadel.    This  breach  of 
public  faith,  however  criminal  and  flagrant^  had 
been  committed  so  many  years  before,  that  pru- 
dence required  it  to  be  for  ever  buried  in  obscu- 
rity.   But,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Tbebans,  the 
Ampbictyons  brought  it  once  more  to  light ;  com- 
manded the  Lacedaemonians  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  talents ;  decreed  that  the  fine  should  be 

.  *  See  voL  i.  c*  T.  p.  2S4>  f  See  T9l  L  c  v.>  33*  &  se^. 

^#  Justin.  L  TUi  o^  &  seq^ 
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<r  H  A  P.  doubled,  unless  paid  within  an  appointed  time ;  and 
J^^'  if  the  decree  were  finally  disregarded,  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians should  be  treated  as  public  enemies^ 
to  Greece*. 
who  ex.        The  Phocians,  singled  out  as  the  first  yictims 
^nimCTt  of  oppression,  were  deeply  affected  by  their  danger. 
«fa^8*^*^^"Topay  the  money  demanded  of  them,  exceeded 
Oiymp.     their  faculties.    It  would  be  grievous  to  desolate 
A^uasr.  the  fields  which  their  own  hands  had  cultivated 
with  so  much  toil.  '  The  commands  of  the  Am- 
phictyoHs  were  indeed  peremptory ;  but  that  coun* 
cil  had  not  on  foot  any  sufficient  force  to  render 
them  effectual,  should  the  devoted  objects  of  their 
vengeance  venture  to  dispute  their  authority.  This 
measure,  daring  as  it  seemed,  was  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Philomelus,  whose  popular  eloquence 
and  rash  valour  gave  him  a  powerful  ascendant  in 
Phocis.  He  possessed  great  hereditary  wealth ;  con- 
temned the  national  superstition ;  and  being  endow- 
ed with  a  bold  ambitious  spirit,  he  expeded  to  rise 
amidst  the  tumult  of  action  and  danger,  to  unrival- 
led pre-eminence  in  his  republic.    After  repeated 
deliberations,  in  which  he  flattered  the  vanity,  and 
tempted  the  avarice  of  his  countrymen,  by  proving, 
that  to  them  of  right  belonged  the  guardianship  of 
the  Delphian  temple,  and  the  immense  treasures 
contained  within  its  sacred  wallsf,  he  brought  the 

*  Dtodor.  L  xvL  c  zxiii.  &  seqq. 
f  Philomeltti  «ited  tne  respectable  Aothority  of  Homer: 
A«r«p  ^mum  2;t*^i6(  x«i  Evisi^^y^ov, 
*0<  KMimi^rrvy  ux*^  n»6«y«  Tt  mr^MrrAy. 
j^HBat  Schcdius  and  Bpistrophus  led  the  Ffaociaos,  who  liriiabitedl  Cyparis« 
(MIS,  and  the  rocky  Ffthoi%"  the  oeitnt  nimeof  Dripfai. 
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i    1 

w»J0r|(7  of  tbe  senate  and  assemMy  into  bis  opi-  c .h  a  p. 
Dioo.  As  the  propereat  instrument  to  execute  his  ^^^^^• 
own  measi^res,  Philomelus  was  nan^d  general :  tbe 
Fbocian. youth  flocked  to  bis  standard;  and  bis 
piiFajbafo]:iiine»  as  well  as^tbe  public  revenues  were 
coflsume^ippurcbasiiig  tlie  mercenary  aid  of  those 
needy  adventurers  who  abounded  in  every  province 
of  Greece. 

.  The  following  year  wa?  employed  by  Philomelus  The  Phg. 
in  providii^  arms,  in  exercising  his  troops,  and  in  a^^phUo. 
an  embassy  which  he  undertook  in  person  to  Sparta*  ™'^"foP"* 
A3  that  community  bad  not  discharged  the  fine  w&r,  and 
l^npoaed  by  the  Ampbictyoos,  the  penalty  wasspCuAs^ 
douJbJed^.tbe  delinquents  being,  condemned  to  pay,^J^^ 

9  thousand  talents.      The  exorbitance   of    this  ^^^^^j^^^ 
imiiosition  might  have  justified, the  Spartans  in^-^-^^ 
following  the  example  of  Pbocis,  and  setting  the 
Amphictyons  at  defiance.     But  Arcbidamus,  who 
pp8yw;ssed  all  the  caution  and  address  of  his  father 
4^silaus,  was  unwilling  to  take  a  principal  pail  in 

the  fir^t  dangerous  experiment,  and  to  posit  himself 

10  the  frpnt  of  battle*  against  the  revered  decrees 
of  an  assembly,  considered  as  the  legal  guardian  of 
natiooal  religion  and  liberty.  He  assured  Philome- 
lus that  both  himself  and  the  Spartans  fully  approv- 
ed his  cause ;  that  reasons  of  a  temporary  nature 
hindered  tbeir  declaring  themselves  openly,  but 
that  be  might  depend  on  secret  supplies  of  men 
and  money*. 

^H/r6o^^»c.      Dlodor.  L  xvi.  p^426* 

Vot.IV.    •         •       I«4 
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c  tf  A  P.  f!nc<tiirage<i  by  ihis  assurance,  and  by  a  coih^ 
^^^'^  rfderable  sum*  immediately  put  into  bis  bands^ 
i>hiiome-  Pbilomelus,  at  his  return,  ventured  on  a  measure 
the^i^'e  ^ot  less  audacious  than  unexpected.  The  temple 
^^ly'JJpP''^  of  Delphi,  so  awfully  guarded  by  sopersfition; 
a!  0^355  ^^^  scarcely  defended  by  any  military  force.  Phi^ 
lomelus,  bating  prepared  the  imagination  of  bis 
followers  for  this  bold  enterprise,  immediateljt 
conducted  them  towards  T)elpbi,defeated  the  feeble 
resistance  of  the  Tbracid^,  who  inhabited  the  neigb^ 
bouring  district,  and  entered  the  sacred  city  with 
the  calm  intrepidity  of  a  conqueror.  The  Delphi- 
an*, who  expected  no  mercy  from  a  man  detoid 
of  respect  for  religion,  prepared  themselves  iii 
sHent  horror,  for  beholding  the  complicated  guilt 
of  sacrilege  and  murder.  But  the  countenance  of 
Phlkmielus  reassured  them,  and  bis  discouse  to^ 
tally  dispelled  their  ilt-grounded  fears.  He  decla^ 
ed  that  be  had  come  to  Delphi,  with  no  bosflle  dis- 
position against  the  inhabttantd,  with  no  sacrilegioite 
designs  against  the  temple.  His  principal  motii^d 
Wa%  to  ematicipate  the  one  artd  the  otheir  fhiM  thti 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Ampbictyons^iMd  to 
afssert  the  ancient  and  unalienable  prerog^tire  of 
Pboeis  to  be  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  D6h 
phlan  shrine.  To  the  same  purpose  be  (scattered 
de^lkrations  through  the  cMerent  republica  of 
Oreece ;  hisemissaries  acquainted  tbe  Spartsofi  that 
be  had  destroyed  the  brazen  tablets  containing  tte 
unjust  decrees  against  Sparta  and  Phocis  i  they  in- 
flamed the  resentment  of  tbe^tfaeniaMtiMturally' 

*  Diodorui  (L  xvi.  p.  42&}  says  ilfieea  talents* 
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hfisiil^  to  Thebes ;  and  both  tbose  republifui  canse  cq  fp^ 
io  Uie  rasQiutioQ  of  supporting  the  measiir^s  f4  ^^^^* 
Phil^melusu 

The  Tbebans^  on  the  otber  baiid^  wbo  A>a:(«4  Employs 
^fid  tbe  \jf}cxw»i  Tbessaliaosy  with  otber  states  of  ^^^^^J^ 
Jess,  consid^ratiof^  wbo  tamelj  obtged  tl^e  ^^<^i^9idi  J^^^^ 
of  tbe  Awpbictyonsp  determioed  to  tf^^e  Um  ^fi^^"^- 
in  defence  of  their  iqwlted  i^llgion  ^pd  ¥ip}fi^ 
biV9.    Their  opQratioos  vere  conduqliqid  vritb  tbajt 
exlreme  slo wneta  nalMral  to  coq^ernci^    ^bilor 
ttielus  acted  wUb  loore  vigoiin    He  recpiyed  |itU^ 
WBistasce  from.bi?  distant  allies.  .But»  Qnt,  bgr 
imposing  1^  lieaFy  tai(  on  tbe  Delpbiaps,  wjipo  ha4 
bpen  eprii:b9d  by  Uye  deyotjuM  of  Qr^^A^ej  and  tbe% 
notwithstanding  bis  decjamtion,  by  taking  Tevy 
ttodn^  libeiiies  vitb  tbe  treasure  of  Apoibi^y  b*  €«A- 
lected  aboye  ten  thousand  inerc#nari9^,  u/k^  dauring 
aadproffigate  asbimselft  who  aiprificed  aUlscruplee 
ofreligioo  to.the  hopesxif  difiding  a  rifb  spoil, 
^^ucb  ^  least  was  the  genei^  cbaractpf  i)f .  bis  fol- 
loiraiy.    To  tbe  ieir  wb^  b^d  more  pi^ty^  or  lewi 
avarice^  be  endeayoured  to  justify  bis  inefi«urep  bF 
tbe  wtttboffity  of  an  orade.    Tbe  Py^ia  at  first 
lefuaed  to  mopnt  tbe  sacred  tripod.    Pbilooieliis 
stpfTily  commanded  ber«    She  obeyed  vitb  reluc- 
tanc0«  observi^g^.tbat  being  already  ma^tef  <of  ]p)^- 
phi,  be  might  ai::t  witboot   g^ntioa  ch*  ppnU'^lf. 
PUloqiiplus  wiai^d  for  no  otb^  answer^  but  f^adly 
uivff^tjtA  li»  wprds  asanai^owledgni^atii^  b)s 

•  Diodofiis  sometimes  acknowtedges^  and  sometimes  deDies»  thml  Ftiw 
iMicliS  VKdtM  with  tltewmd  tfcuotfe* 

«gaBi«7i»  I  €9kMt.    DiodcfT.  p.  488. 
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c  H  A  P.  absolute  authority ;  arid,  with  the  address  soitabte 
XXXIV.  ^  jjjg  situation  and  character,  confirmed  the  auspi* 

cious  declaration  of  the  priestess  by  the  re]port  of 

many  fevourable  omens*. 
Takes  Having  obtained  the  supposed  sanction  of  i*eli- 

mgwmstUiegion,  Philomelus  proceeded  to  fortify  the  temple 
Sd  ih^r  ^^  city  of  Delphi,  in  which  he  placed  a  strong 
ol'm  gwrison ;  and,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces, 
cvi  2.      boldly  marched  forth  to  repel  the  incursions  of  the 

A  C»  ^SS> 

enemy.  During  two  years,  hostilities  were  carried 
on  with  \  arious  fortune  against  the  Locrians  and 
Thebans.  Victory  for  the  most  part  inclined  to 
the  Phocians ;  but  there  happened  not  any  decisire 
action,  nor  was  the  war  memorable  on  any  other 
account  but  that  of  the  excessive  cruelty  mutually 
inflicted  and  suffered.  The  Phocian  prisoners  were 
uniftnrmly  condemned  to  death,  as  wretches  con- 
Ticted  of  the  most  abominable  sacrilege  and  im- 
piety ;  and  the  resentment  of  their  countrymen  re- 
taliated with  equal  severity  on  the  unhappy  cap- 
tives whom  the  chance  of  war  frequently  put  into 
their  handsf* 
Phiiome*  A»  both  armies  anxiously  expected  reinforce- 
i^i'^*^*'  ments,  they  were  unwilling  to  risk  a  general  en- 
cy^  gagement,  till  chance  rendered  that  measure  un- 
A. «.  353.  avoidable.  Entangled  among  the  woods  and 
mountains  of  Phocis,  the  conveniency  of  forage 
attracted  them  towards  the  same  point.  The  van- 
guards met  unexpectedly  near  the  town  of  Neone, 
and  began  to  skirmish.  A  general  and  fierce  ac- 
tion followed,  in  which  the  Phocians  were  repelled 

«  IXodor.i».  429.  f  Qud.  p.  530,  &  miji}. 
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by  miperior  numbers.     Pathless  woods,  abrapt  c  R  a  f. 
rocks  and  precipices,  obstructed  their  retreat.    In  ^'^^^'▼- 
▼ain  Pbilomelus  strove  with  bis  voice  and  arm  to 
rally  the  fugitives.    He  himself  was  carried  along 
bj  the  torrent  to  the  brow  of  a  precipice,  afflicted 
vitfa wounds,  and  still  more  with  anguish  anddei- 
pair.     The  enemy  advanced ;  it  seetned  impot- 
sible  to  escape  their  ven(i«eance  ;  the  resolution  of 
PhikHuelus  was  prompt  and  terrible  ;with  a  vigor-* 
ous  bound  he  sprang  from  the  rock,  tbus  eluding 
the  torment  of  his  ^wn  guiky  conscience,  and  the 
resentment  of  bis  pursuers'*^.     While  the  Tbebans 
and  allies  admired  this  catastrophe  as  a  mani- 
fest visitation  of  divine  vengeancef,  Onomarchus, 
the  lieutenant  and  brother  of  the  Pbbcian  general, 
collected  and  drew  olFthe  scattered  remains  of  the 
vanquished  array  towards  Delphi.   -The  confede- 
rates determined  to  expel  them  from  that  holy 
place,  and  to  inflict  on  the  enemies  of  Greece  and 
Heaven  a  punishment  similar  to  that  to  which  the 
wrath  of  Apollo  had  driven  the  impious  Pbilo- 
melust* 

Different  causes  concurred  to  prevent  Philip  on  TheS|Nuv 
th6  one  hand, and  Athens  and  Sparta  on  the  <'ther|^'L^\*Q 
from  taking  a  principal  or  early  part  in  the  P^o-'J^^^ 
cian  war.    The  interested  policy  of  Archidamus,ainkMiia 


*  Diodofiu  hlntSs  that  bad  Philomelus  been  taken  captive,  his  body 
vould  hare  been  shockingly  mangled  :  ^oCv/ufve;  mt  w  rtK  <uxf*{U,»TUt: 
«*!«»»  p.  432. 

t  Such  it  appeared  to  future  biatorians  :  tuu  rvrar  rof  v^wng  fftc  *fm 
iiUfuwuflamtffM/raurrft^i'rtffiiof,    Diodor*  ibid. 

#  Diodqr.  L  XTi.  p.  432r 
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c  H  AP.  wbo  direeied  wiib  abso^le/aqtlwrity  ilm  coimrilf, 

Kxxrv.  of  Sparta,  was  tees  aiiKious  te  €^pport  the  ariQs  of 

^^^^^  lii«  (U8taiMtfC^e4^iatee,  tMm  soiicilous  to  Pf qot^ 

pomiesuf.  ilie   LapeiJkB^iiicMiiaii  4o«iuiipn.  ip  PaloppiyofipMs^ 

CT1.T    The  opport«(bi(y  tmw^  fi|v<oi)rat>Ie  fof  tbis  pur*- 

A.a  S53.p^g^^  <te  Tliebaw  jl^iiijs  dp^ply  e^ae/^d  in  apo* 

tber  (gonte^l,  and  t^ie  AXibfiiHaiHi  in  strict  allia^ 

vfkh  ^arUu    F^^  seraral  yearf^  the  aroja  and  ifir 

trilgues  of  Ajt^ebidaaomi  fffin  finvJqy^  agaipftt  tb^ 

AlessaniaMb  Atscadiaas^  and  Aigiirejs*  Butfaisan» 

UUbvus  deaign  failad  i^f  ^uqpim :  the  io£^iior  cities 

of  Peloponnesus,  i^U9ed.4>y  a  eiMBQiQn  danger^  cofk^ 

.federated  for  tbair  WMtual  defevce ;  aad  Aiheps, 

ihougb  actually  tj»e  aUy  of  Sparta,  was  unwUIiqg 

to  abandon  to  the  tyraqny  of  that  republic  iier 

mom  aneieot  and  £ealbful  altia^  U)6  Arcadiaps  au^ 

Measeniftbs^. 

Theiffiirt     While tbe  politics  pf  tbe  Pelppom^esuBforoied  a 

ofThnce  gysteoi  apart,  the  sacred  war  shook  the  centre  of 

Philip  and  Greece,  and  the  ajBTairs  of  Thrace  occupied  Philip 

^'  and  the  Albeniansu    Cotys  was  dead ;  bis  sons, 

Kersobleptes,  Berisades,  and  Amadocus,  were  all 

dissi^isfied  with  the  partition  of  his  dominions. 

While  Hieir  bostilitief  against  each  other  ^exhibited 

the  odious  picture  o(  fraternal  discord,  the  prizes^ 

for  which  they  conlaiaded,  were  successively  f^arried 

off  by  Philip.    The  encroachments  of  that  prince 

*  The  quettioD  appears  to  have  occasioned  warm  debates  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  :  the  Spartan  and  Arcadian  parties  were  animated 
with  the  utmost  seal;  and,  according  to  Demosthenes,  the  Atheniaii 
oraiofs,  had  they  not  spoke  the  Attic  dialett,  would  have  sppesredn 
the  one  half  Spsrtsns,  the  other  Arcadian.  AeoMthis.  pf  Ife- 
galop,  p.  83. 
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at  feif^b  engaged  KetMblepies,  the  mmt  power*  c  h  a  p.« 
fcl  6ftbe  co-heirs,  ta  cede  the  Tbncian  Chereo- ^^JJJJ^ 
nesus  to  tbe  Atbenhifiii,  who  sent  Charies  with  a 
outnerous  fleet  to  take  posdeaaioti  of  that  pentiH 
stthi4  l^be  towoof  Sestos  alone  made  resistance. 
It  iifni  taken  by  stoi^,  and  treated  with  great  se- 
'^BtUy  by  Chares ;  while  Philip  besieged  and  took 
tile  far  more  important  city  of  Methon6  in  Pieria. 
In  tbia  riege  he  lost  an  eye>  a  loss  wbiob  be  b  said 
io  haire  borne  with  the  more  iiDpatience*^  as  the 
drctimstances  attending  it  were  alike  dishonour^ 
able  to  bis  Judgment  and  fatimanityt.  ^  , 

H  appears  extraordinary  that  the  Tbebaos,  ^ft^^^l^J^ 
tbe  defeat  and  death  of  Pbilomelus,  should  notthe  dom. 
have  punued  their  good  fbrttitie,  without  allowing-lhe  Pbo- 
(be  enemy  tirine  to  breathe  and  recover  strength,  o*^^ 
Tbey  probably  imagined  that  the  fatal  exit  of  that  ^^-^^^ 
darit^  <!bief  W4>illd  deter  a  auccessor ;  and  that  the 


*  Lttcun  de  Scribend.  Hist,  p  355. 

t  Tbe«i  Mrwm^tauta,  htmtfnt,  lefl  on  t|ie  amloilty  of|  Mdm 
mA  UtpM-  It  is  w^  thai  when  the  arrow  wa«  eitraoted,  tht 
£>Uowing  inscription  appeared  on  it :  *'  Aster  to  Philip's  right  eyt,^ 
Axtxfl  it  atetoa»  had  olAavd  hb  aerticea  id  Ffiillp,  aa  an  ttttSkmt 
^■llMiHi  I  16  whU  nili|i  rt^M*  tJ^  he  would  eniploj  him  whtji 
he  vascd  war  with  starlings.  Philip  caused  the  arrow  to  be  shot 
haA  into  the  place,  with  a  neW  inscription^  ^'fhait  hewovld  ban^ 
«p  Aaters**  a  threat  wbkih  waa  eaucnted  aasooD  as  be  became  mas* 
|av  eC  Bfetbon^.  Fkliona  atiU  znore  incredible  were  reUtfd  on  this 
sobiect,  by  the  fabulous  writers  of  the  age  of  Alexander.  'Fhilipy  it 
was  aaid,  lost  hia  right  eye  through  unseasonable  curiosity  in  prying 
MXm  the  ameiirs  of  Olympias  and  Jopiter  Amnion.  This  ridiculous 
aattery  to  Alexander  had  been  so  widely  diffused^  that  it  was  sup«. 
pooed  to  be  the  subject  represented  on  the  celebrated  vase*  which  is  so 
audi  better  explained  by  Mr.  DPHancarviUe.  Seb  Recherehes  sur  lea 
Arts  SB  la  at^ce^  Ttti*  ii. 
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CH  A  pphociand  would  crave  peacje,  if  not  driven  to  de»- 
J^^'  pair.  Such  indeed  was  the  resolution  of  the  more 
respectable  part  of  the  Pbocians.  But  the  boldj 
impious,  and  needy,  who  composed  the  most  nu- 
merous description  of  that  people,  were  bent  on 
continuing  the  war.  An  assembly  was  convened^ 
when  Onomarchus,  in  a  set  speech*,  flattered  their 
hopes,  and  encouraged  them  to  persevere.  His 
opinion  prevailed ;  he  was  named  general ;  and  hia 
conduct  soon  proved,  that  he  equalled  his  brother 
in  boldness  and  ambition,  and  surpassed  him  in 
activity  and  enterprise.  None  better  knew  the 
power  of  gold,  or  had  more  address  in  employing 
it.  With  (he  Delphic  treasure  he  coined  such  a 
^quantity  of  money  as  [>erbapa  had  never  before 
circulated  in  Greece.  The  Phocian  army  waa 
restored  and  augmented ;  their  allies  were  ren- 
dered more  hearty  in  their  cause ;  even  their  ene> 
mies  were  not  proof  against  the  temptations  which 
continually  assailed  their  fidelity.  By  seasonable 
bribes,  Onomarchus  distracted  the  councils  of 
Thebes,  and  kept  their  arms  inactive.  The  neigh- 
bouring states  were  persuaded  to  observe  a  neu- 
trality while  the  Thessalians,  a  people  at  all  times 
noted  for  avarice  and  fraudf,  and  of  whose  country 

*  nM#ovTi^/ufy«v  xvycf  /lnx8«w.    Diodor  p.  4SS. 
f  Tlie  Thessalians  had  the  tame  chancier  in  Greece^  tt  the  logariin* 
in  Italy: 

Vane  Ligus     ■ 

Nequicquam  patrias  tenlftsti  lubricai  artes.  Vnttf. 
Euripides  speaks  of  the  slippery  deceits 'of  the  Thessalians.  Demot* 
tbenet  (01yn*h.  i.  p  4.  ex  edit  Wolf.)  says,  •«■*  t*  tm  fltrrcxw  <ravr« 
y^  tuti^n  ftir  n  /«  fru  fvrth  tuu  mm  icavi  AtBfmrots,  **  Philip  was  farther 
diftiressrd  by  the  insurrections  of  the  ThcssaiiMs,  a  people  faithless  by 
jiatwee  at  all  times,  to  all  mqi.'* 
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the  proverb  said,  that  it  bad  never  produced  a  bad  c  h  \  p. 
borse  or  an  honest  roan,  openly  embraced  the  cause  ^^^^• 
of  Pfiocis. 

These  tnultiplied  advantages  were  not  allowed  succes*  of 

*^  his  arms* 

to  languish  in  the  hands  of  Onomarchus,  who 
hoped  to  drown  the  unjust  motives  of  his  enter- 
prise in  the  sudden  tide  of  victory.  At  the 
hek6  of  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army,  he 
poured  down  on  Locris  and  Doris,  ravaged  the 
country,  took  Thronium  by  storm,  laid  several 
cities  under  contribution,  penetrated  into  Boeotia, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Orchoraenus.  The 
Tfaebans  assembled  their  forces  to  stem  the  torrent. 
Onomarchus  first  met  with  a  repulse  before  the 
walls  of  Chaeronaea,  and  ventured  not  to  renew 
the  engagement)  having  weakened  his  forces  by 
placing  garrisons  in  the  important  places  which  be 
bad  taken,  as  well  as  by  sending  a  detachment  of 
seven  thousand  men,  under  his  brother  Phayllus, 
into  Thessaly*. 

In  that  country,  the  intrigues  of  Philip  bad  He  en. 
counteracted  the  gold  of  Onomarchus.     But  Lyco-  PhTp  ™ 
ifibron,  who  was  the  chief  partisan  of  the  latter,  and  ^*Jj*****y» 
wbom  Philip  bad  formerly  divested  of  his  usurped  o^^^s^s 
power,  had   again  established  himself  in  Pherae.  retire. 
Pegasae,  Magnesia,  and  several  places  of  less  note, 
declared  for  the  tyrant,  and  for  Phocis.  The  iMace- 
donian  interest  prevailed  elsewhere;  and  the  fac- 
tions were  equally  balanced,  when  Philip,  with  his 
usual  celerity,  entered  Thessaly ,  defeated  Phay  llu8» 

*  Diodor.  p,  434. 
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c  H  aV.  besieged  and  took  PcjgaaaB,  and  drove  tbe  enemy 
xxxiv.  ^jji^  disgrace  towards  the  frontier  of  Phocis*  1  he 
fear  of  losing  bis  newly-acquired  interest  among 
tbe  Thessalians,  made  Onoinarcbus  evacuate  Bos- 
Qtia,  and  advance  against  Philip  with  his  whole 
army.  Tbe  Macedonians,  though  less  numerous, 
did  not  decline  the  engi^ement.  At  the  first 
charge;  the  Phocians  gave  way,  and  retreated  to* 
wards  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Philip  ordered 
ki^  men  to  pursue  in  their  ranks.  It  was  then  that 
tbe  Phocians  really  began  the  battle.  Onomarchus 
foreseeing  that  the  Macedonians  would  follow 
in  close  order,  had  posted  a  detachment  on  tbe 
summit  of  the  precipice,  who  were  ready,  on  a 
given  signal,  to  roll  down  fragments  of  rock,  and 
stones  of  an  enormous  size,  on  the  embattled  pba-^ 
lanx.  This  was  tbe  only  mode  of  attack  for  which 
the  Macedonians  were  not  prepared.  Tbe  line  of 
march,  in  which  the  moment  before  they  pro- 
ceeded with  such  firmnessand  confidence,  was  con* 
verted  into  a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage  and  ruin. 
Before  they  recovered  from  their  consternation, 
the  flying  Phocians,  who  had  decoyed  them  into 
this  ambush,  returned  to  the  charge.  Philip, 
however,  rallied  his  men :  and  while  Onomarchus 
hesitated  to  advance,  drew  them  off  in  good  order, 
sayinjit  that  they  did  not  retreat  through  fear,  but 
\  retired  like  rams,  in  order  to  strike  with  more 
impetuous  vigour*. 
^^°d^'  This  saying  was  finally  justified,  althou^  the 
feated  wd  Phocians  and  Lycophron  first  enjoyed  a  short 

*  Polyxen.  SUttttf^.  L  ii.  c.  x%x\x\4  Diodor.  L  xvi.  34  &  leqq^ 
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Mofnph.  Thetyraflt  established  bfrmfflf;  as  he « it  a  p., 
thought,  securely,  in  his  nattre  city ;  the  Pbm*ians,  ^^'^^• 
reinforced  by  their  Thessalian  allies,  a^in  invaded 
Bce^tta,  assaulted  and  took  Coronsea,  aod  dreadL- 
{blly  alarmed  the  Tfaebans,  by  the  devastatiotis 
committed  in  the  very  centre  of  their  territory. 
But  the  time  of  vengeance  arrived.  Philip,  having 
recruited  his  army,  returned  into  Thfessaly.  The 
unsteady  partisans  of  Lycophron,  had  Miey  deter- 
mined to  share  his  danger,  would  have  piH^ed  im^ 
able  to  support  bis  cause.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  Thessalians  received  the  King  of  Macedon 
as  their  deliverer.  OnomarcHus  was  thus  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Bceotia.  At  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse, 
he  marched  to  the  defence  of  Lycophron,  and  was 
met  by  the  enemy,  stiH  mote  mtmerous,  on  the 
level  coast  of  Magnesia.  To  remind  Ms  sofMiei^ 
that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  Delphi  and  of 
Heaven,  Philip  crowned  their  heads  witi)  the  laurel 
consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  adorned  his  ensigns, 
and  standards  with  the  emblems  and  attributes  of 
that  divinity*:.  Their  onset  was  impetuous  and 
fierce,  and  their  valour,  animated  by  enthusiasm, 
rendered  them  irresistible,  though  the  enemy, 
conscious  of  guilt,  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair. 
Three  thousand  Thessalian  cavalry^  who  had  sig- 
nally contributed  to  the  victory  of  Philip,  render- 
the  pursuit  bloody  und  destructive ;  while  the  Pbo* 
ciaos,  having  thrown  away  their  armour,  fled  to- 

*  Justin.  1.  Till.  % 
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CHAP,  wttrds  the  sea^  alliM'ec}  by  the  aigbt  of  the  Atheniatt 

xxxtv.  g^^^  under  Cbares,  which  was  retumiog  from  the 

Chersonesus.    That  commander  seem^oot  tobaite 

JBoade  »ij  attempt  to  protect  thero«     Above  six 

thousand  perished  in  the  battle,  or  in  the  pursuit. 

The  body  of  Onomarchus  was  found  among  the 

slain ;  Philip  ordered  it  to  be  hung  on  a  gibbet, 

as  a  mark  of  peculiar  infamy ;   the  rest  were 

thrown  into  the  sea,  as  unworthy,  by  their  impi-^ 

ous  sacrilege,  of  the  rites  of  funeral.    Three 

thousand  were  taken  alive ;  but  it  is  not  absolute* 

ly  certain  whether  they  were  drowned,  or  reduced 

into  captivity;  though  ihe  latter  opinion  is  the 

more  probable.* 

Pbiitp'i       It  might  be  expected  that  such  a  decisive  blow 

agCim!?    should  have  proved  fiital  to  the  Phpcians.    But 

^""^^^^  PbUip^  who  had  conquered  them  in  Thessaly,  durst 

zmxmm.  hq^  pursuo  faifl  advantages  by  iovading  Pbocis ; 


^  The  leaving  such  a  circumstance  at  all  doubtful,  is  very  dlsbonoui*-' 
able  10  the  accuracv  of  Diodorus     Hb  words  are  fixoc  /<»  ttn  ^a^mf  mm' 

*r»c  /•  mXKMi  fl»c  i^o0t;x«c  »«tTwo»Ti«  Literally,  "  Al  length  above  six 
thoasMidof  tb«  I'hocians  and  mercenaries  were,  on  the  one  hand»  taken 
up  dtad^  among  whom  was  the  gena«l.  Not  less  than  three  thousand 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  taken  prisoners.  Philip  hung  up  Onopiarchua/ 
and  threw  the  rest  into  the  sea,  as  gtiilty  of  sacrilege.''  The  learned 
reader  unU  peroeite»  that  I  have  given  the  fall  force  of  the  word 
«yji{f9»«-Ar:  and  from  the  precise  and  distinctive  for<;e  of  the  part'idca 
fAtf  and  ^%,  which  separate  the  two  first  clauses  of  the  text,  I  am  of  opi- 
fijoti  that  the  tsr  «txkac  can  apply  only  to  the  rest  of 'those  whe  were 
taken  np  dead.  There  ia  nothing  determinate  to  be  leAved  from  the 
word  iMTrroFTM-fry  which  signifies  barely  to  plunge  into  the  sea. 
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iMli  knawkig  that  an  attempt  to  pasB  the  gtnittflCRAP. 
of  rhennopyls  would  alarm  not  only  bis  enemies  ^^^X* 
but  his  allies*  It  was  his  interest  to  perpetuate  dis* 
sensions  in  Greece.  For  that  reason  he  fomented 
the  discord  that  reigned  among  the  states  of  Pe« 
lopoiuiemis;  and  though  be  had  punished  the  ob- 
noxious PhocianSt  he  was  unwilling  to  terminate 
a  war  which  diverted  the  publie  attention  from 
watching  too  studiously  his  own  ambitious  designs. 
Hid  victory  over  an  odious  enemy  extended  hi^ 
just  renown.  He  secured  the  dominion  of  Theasaly% 
by  planting  garrisons  in  Pberffi,  Pegasae,  and  Mag- 
nesia. His  army  was  ready  to  march  towards 
Greece  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity ;  hut 
till  this  should  arrive,  he  rejoiced  to  see  both  di* 
vbions  of  that  country  involved  in  hostilities,  which 
allowed  him  to  accomplish,  unmolested,  his  lesser 
preparatory  purposes*  He  had  long  deceived  the 
Olynthians  by  good  offices  and  promises,  but  now 
began  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  to  show  that  he 
meant  to  be  their  master.  He  actually  applied  to 
Kersobleptas,  whom  he  detached  from  the  interest 
of  Athens;  and  having  raised  him  on  the  ruins  of  the 
neighbouring  chieftains  of  Thrace,  thereby  obtain- 
ed his  confidence,  and  waited  an  occasion  to  destroy 
him  with  securily*.  The  dominions  of  that  prince 
opened  ihe  -way  to  Byzantium,  the  possession  of 
which  must  have  early  tempted  the  ambition  of  Phi- 
lip, who  knew  so  well  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
its  situation  both  in  commerce  and  in  war«  He  began 

*  Jostin,  1«  vUK  o.    DemoBt.  Olyntb.  2  aiMl  3, 
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c  tf  A  P.  to  discorer  his  designs  aajaitist  Byzantium  by  arttarlt- 
XXXIV.  ing  ttjg  fortress  of  Hei-aeum,  a  place  so  called  from 
'^"'^^^^tlie  neighbouring  temple  of  Juno,  which  formed  !l^ 
principal  ornament.  The  town  of  Herseum  was 
small,  and  in  itself  unimportant ;  its  harbour  was 
dangerous  and  deceitful ;  but  being  situate  contigu- 
ous to  Byzantium,  it  served  as  an  outwork  and  de- 
fence to  that  rich  and  populous  city*; 

The  Athenians  had  sufficient  penetration  to  dh- 
cern  the  drift  of  those  enterprises.  They  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  republic  of  Olynthus ;  they 
warned  Eersobleptes  of  his  danger ;  they  voted  a 
numerous  fleet  to  sail  to  the  defence  of  Her%um» 
or  rather  of  Byzantium,  with  which,  though  ren- 
dered independent  of  Athens  by  the  social  war, 
they  still  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce.  But 
these  spirited  exertions  were  not  of  long  continu- 
ance. PhiTip^s  wound  at  Methond,  together  with 
the  continual  labour  and  fatigue  to  which  he  had 
afterwards  submitted,  threw  him  into  a  dangerous 
malady.  The  report  of  his  sickne.'^s  was,  before  it 
reached  Athens,  magnified  into  his  death.  The 
Athenians  rejoiced  in  ^o  seasonable  a  deliverance, 
and  laying  aside  their  naval  preparations,  bent  their 
principal  attention  to  the  sacred  warf. 
The  Pho.  That  unhappy  contest  was  renewed  by  Phayllus* 
McJ^  *^®  ^^®*  surviving  brother  of  Philomelus  and  Ono- 
urar  conti.  marchus.  As  his  cause  became  more  desperate* 
pfaayiiu.  Phayllus  availed  himself  to  the  utitiost  of  the  only 

*  Jttstin.  L  TitL  S.  0eiiMNitli.  Olynth.  3.  voA  3.         f  Idem,  ubi  supra. 
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resource  wbbb  was  left  bun.    Having  cnjiverted  chap. 
into  ready  money  the  most  precious  dedications  ^^^^^^ 
of  Delphi,  be  doubled  the  pay  of  his  mercenaries,  oi^mp. 
This  extraordinary  jencouragement  brought  new  X[  a  352, 
adventurers  to  his  standard,  and  soon  rendered  liis 
army  equal  to  that  of  either  of  his  predecessors. 
The  fugitive  Tbessalians,  as3embled  in  a  body  by 
liycopbron,  entered  into  bis  pay.    By  means  of 
the  Delphic  treasure,  he  acquired,  likewise,  the 
public  assistance  of  a  thousand  Lacedaemonians, 
two  thousand  Aeh2ean8,  five  thousand  Atbenian 
foot,  with  four  hundred  cavalry.    These  powerful 
reinforcements  enabled  the  Phocians  to  take  the 
field  with  a  good  prospect  of  success,  and  rendered 
those  who  bad  so  lately  been  the  objects  of  pity, 
again  formidable  to  their  enemies'^. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  bad  recovered  from  his  in- Phmp  in 
disposition.    The  rotes  and  preparations  of  the°^J^ 
Athenians  bad  taught  him  that  bis  designs  could  |||^^^ 
no  longer  be  concealed.    He  was  acquainted  with  towards 
the  alliance  formed  between  that  republic  and  Olyn-  pyi«. 
thus.     His  emissaries  gave  him  intelligence  of  the 
actual  commotions  in  Greece,  where  the  counte- 
nance and  assistance  of  so  many  powerful  states 
abetted  the  sacrilege  of  the  Phocians.    The  occa- 
sion required  that  be  should  appear  in  favour  of 
his  allies,  and  in  defence  of  the  pious  cause  which 
he  had  formerly  maintained  with  so  much  glory. 
His  trophies  gained  over  Onomarchus  were  still 
fresh  and  blooming ;  and  not  only  the  Thebans, 

*  BMbr.  p.  436. 
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OH  A  P.  Dorians,  and  Locrians,  who  were  principals  in  the 
^^^^^^'  war,  but  the  sincere  votaries  of  Apollo  in  every 
quarter  of  Greece,  secretly  expected  him  as  their 
deliverer:  while  his  enemies  admired  his  piety 
and  trembled  at  his  valour ;  and  as  they  had  been 
lately  amused  with  the  news  of  his  sickness  and 
death,  they  would  now  view  with  religious  terror 
his  unexpected  appearance  at  Thermopylae,  to  as- 
sert the  violated  rights  of  the  Delphian  temple. 
Such  were  the  hopes  and  motives  on  which  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  directed  his  march* 
towards  those  celebrated  straits. 
ThUroea.     Bq^  i]^^  event  shewed,  that  on  this  occasion  he 

»«rc 

alarms  the  had  made  a  false  estimate  of  the  superstition  or  ti- 
*midity  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  had  built 
too  much  on  the  patience  and  indolence  of  th^ 
Athenians.    That  people  penetrated  his  designs, 
and  determined  to  oppose  them.    Under  the  veil 
of  religious  zeal,  they  doubted  not  that  he  con- 
cealed the  desire  to  invade  tind  conquer  their  coun* 
try ;  and,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  his  expedi- 
tion, their  foresight  and  patriotism  represented  the 
Macedonians,  Thessalians,  and  Thebans,  pouring 
down  like  a  destructive  inundation,  on  Attica  and 
who  tail  to  Peloponnesus.    With  an  alacrity  and  ardour,  of 
wi«,'a«d  ^vhich  there  was  no  recent  example  in  their  coun* 
gtiard  the  ^\]q^  they  flew  to  arms,  launched  their  fleet,  sailed 
to  Thermopylae,  and  took  possession  of  the  straitst* 


•  DIodor,  I.  xYi.  p.  437. 

t  ]>emo3theii.  de  Falf a  Legat  sect.  29. 
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Never  did  Philip  meet  with  a  more  rniel.disap-c  hap. 
pointment,  than  in  being  thus  anticipated  by  a  peo-  ^^^„^^^ 
p!e  whom  he  had  so  often  deceived.  He  retired  with 
deep  regret,  leaving  the  Phorian  war  to  be  carried  |*^^|^P5^^ 
on  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies.     Meanwhile,  appoint- 
the  Athenians  placed  a  guard  at  Thermopylae ;  and 
•lated  by  the  first  instance  of  their  success  against 
tlie  Macedonian,  called  an  assembly  to  deliberate 
on  measures  proper  to  restrain  his  ambition. 

This  assembly  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  first  Dcmottbe- 
appearance  of  Demosthenes  against  Philip,  whose  ^^ar- 
measures  from  this  moment  he  ceased  not  to  watch  "^^ 
and  to  counteract.  Two  years  before,  this  illustri- 
ous orator,  whose  works  have  been  more  praised 
than  read,  and  more  read  than  understood,  began^ 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  agei  to  appear  on 
the  theatre  of  public  life.  The  Athenians  were 
then  involved  in  the  sacred  war ;  their  northern  po^* 
lesaions  were  continually  insulted,  plundered,  or 
conquered  by  Philip ;  yet  in  this  situation  of  affairfl 
the  mercenary  partisans  of  that  prince,  in  order 
to  divert  the  puUic  attention  from  his  too  aspir- 
in designs,  affected  to  extend  their  views  to  Asia, 
and  to  be  alarmed  by  the  motions  of  Artarerxeg 
Ochus,  who  was  preparing  to  reduce  the  rebels  of 
Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Plioenicia.  In  every  assem- 
bly of  the  people,  the  creatures  of  Philip  dwrit, 
with  exaggerated  terror,  on  the  naval  and  mi- 
litary preparations  of  the  Great  King,  which  they 
represented  as  certainly  destined  to  revenge  the  re- 
cent injuries  committed  by  the  Athenian  inu  pe, 
under  Chares^  on  the  coast  of  Asia.   The  trophies 
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Q  H  A  p^  ofMiltiadcsTbemistocles,  and  CimoD,  weri"  adora^^ 

^^^V'  ed  witli  ail  the  pomp  of  eloquence  ;  and  the  Athe« 

oians  were  exhorted  to  imitate  those  memorable 

f  xploits  of  their  ancestors^  in  the  Persian  wa^ ,  whit  b 

shed  a  lustre  on  all  the  succeeding  periods  uf  their 

history, 

tt^itiof       ^^  ^^^  popular  enthusiaw)  joined  Isocrates  the 

the  wiseft  qrator,  together  with  the  statesman  and  general 

mpectmr  Pbocion,  two  men  whose  talents  and  virtues  wouP 

thispriDce.  j^^^^  done  honour  to  the  most  illustrious  age  of  the 

republic.    The  unblemished  integrity  of  Isocrateflt 

the  disinterested  poverty  of  Phocion,  afford  sufEh 

cient  proof  that  neither  of  these  great  men  were 

corrupted  by  Macedonian  gold*    But  they  both 

perceived  that  the  indolence  and  unsteadiness  of 

Athens  were  incapable  of  contending  with  the  uo« 

cQsising  activity  of  Philip,  and  both  exhorted  their 

countrymen  to  gain  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of 

a  prince,  against  whom  they  could  not  make  war 

with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 

Those  of      Isocrates^  from  the  most  accurate  and  eiCtensive 

^m^u. survey  of  the  political  history  of  Greece,  disc^ 

^'^'         yered  that  a  foreign  war  alone  could  heal  the  do* 

medtic  dissensions  which  reigned  in  every  quarter 

of  that  divided  country;  and,  from  a  thorough 

knowledge  of  the  inherent  defects  in  the  govern* 

oient  of  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Sparta,  he  regarded 

Macedon  as  the  state,  and  Philip  as  the  general^ 

best  .entitled,  and  best  qualified,  to  assume  the  com* 

mand  of  a  military  expedition  into  Asia,  to  re* 

venge  ancient  wrongs,  and  to  deliver  the  Greciam 

colonies  from  the  actual  oppresbioa  of  Barbaiians. 
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On  thh  important  subject  he  addressed  a  discour^  c  h  a  K 
to  Philip ;  he  repeatedly  insisted  on  the  same  topic  ^^^^;^^^ 
in  writings  addressed  the  Athenians ;  and  it  is  ob- 
scurely related,  that  on  one  occasion  he  reconciled 
those  hostile  powers*,  and  engaged  Ihem  to  concur 
in  this  extensive  yet  rational  scheme  of  conquest. 

The  sentiments  and  views  of  Demosthenes  were  The  pectt* 
^ually  different  from  those  of  fsocrates  and  Pho-ofD^m«h 
cion  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  those  of  the  infa- 
fiious  bireling!s  of  Philip  on  the  other.  None 
knew  better  than  he  did  the  corruption  and  dege- 
neracy of  his  countrymen  ;  but  be  hoped  to  rouse 
tbem  from  their  lethargy ;  a  design,  arduous  as  iC 
nmy  seem,  sometimes  effected  by  his  eloquence, 
the  most  powerful,  glowing,  and  sublime,  ever 
employed  by  man ;  and  which,  of  all  men,  he  had 
been  at  most  pains  to  acquire  and  cultlvatef.  His 
imagination  wa^  filled  with  the  ancient  glory  of  the 
Republic ;  in  the  ardour  of  patriotism  he  forgot  the 
moderation  of  philosophy  ;  and  while  he  sternly 
maintained  (he  prerogatives  and  pretensions  of  his 
country,  he  would  rather  hate  seen  Athens  de- 
feated at  the  head  of  her  allies,  than  victorious 
tinder  the  standard  of  the  Macedonians,  or  any 
(rtandard  but  her  own.  With  such  sentiments  and 
character,  he  was  naturally  &  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  a  wailn  partisan  of  popular  govern- 
ment ;  while  Phocion,  like  most  men  of  sense  and 
Worth  in  that  age,  preferred  a  moderate  aristo^ 

.  «  See    the   life  ^f  lAicimUf,  pttMmH  ft  t^  U'vukiicii  of  k|i 
works, 
t  DkNijrit  Hidiciin.  fl&  Pint,  de  DemMt 
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CHAP.cracy;  and  Isocrates  was  inclined  to  regard  n 
^^^'^  well-regulated  monarchy  as  the  best  of  all  govern^ 

ments*. 
appear  in  In  his  first  speecbes  before  the  agsemblyy  Do- 
tioni^^^'^inostbenes  announced  himself  as  the  minister  c{ 
the  people  at  Iarge>  whom  he;  exhorted  to  awaken 
from  their  indolence,  and  at  length  to  assume  the 
direction  of  their  own  afiairs.  They  had  been  to0 
long  governed  by  the  incapacity  of  a  few  ambi* 
tioufl  men,  to  the  great  detriment  and  disgrace  oi 
the  community «  First  an  orator  at  the  bead  of 
all,  under  him  a  general,  abetted  by  three  or  four 
hundred  obsequious  part  isan8,availedtbemselire8of 
the  sloth  and  negligence  of  a  people  careless  of  every 
thing  but  pleasure,  to  domineer  in  the  public  coun* 
cils,  and  to  become  masters  of  the  state.  From 
considerations  of  their  present  corruption  and  weak- 
ness, as  well  as  of  the  designs  and  commotions  of 
neighbouring  powers,  he  advised  them  to.  forsake 
all  distant  and  romantic  schemes  of  ambition  :  and» 
instead,  of  carrying  their  arms  into  remote  coun* 
tries,  to  prepare  for  repelling  the  attacks  that  migtit 
be  made  against  their  own  dominions :  he  in* 
Bisted  earnestly  on.  a  better  regulation  of  their 
finances,  on  the  retrenching  of  many  superfluous 
branchesof  expense,  and  especially  on  a  more  equi- 
table repartition  of  public  burdens,  in  proportion 
to  the  fortunes  of  individuals ;  which,  though  tbe 
income  of  the  state  had  dwindled  to  four  hundred 
talents,  were  actually  more  considerable  than  at 
any  former  period.  While  tb^  rich  cheerfully  paid 

*  See  hii  Nlcockt,  Eragoras,  &c. 
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their  rrnitributions,  tbe  poor  ramt  b6  williag  toe  ha  p. 
foregoltie  burden9oine  gratuitiea  wbicb  they  derived  ^^^"^» 
from  tbe  treasury ;  and  all  must  be  ready  to  tak^ 
tbe  field  io  person;  tbat  tbe^puUic  service  might 
be  no  lonf^er  betrayed,  or  di^atced,  by  strangers 
and  mercenaries*. 

Subsequent  events  justified  &e  opinions^  and  en**  Hit  first 
forced  tbe  counsels  of  Demosthenes.  The  Atbe-^*''**^^ 
sians  were  delivered  frdm  their  ill  grounded  fears  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  when' they  bebeM  tbeprepara* 
tionsof  that  monarch  directed  against  bis  rebellious 
subjects;  Tbeencroachmentsof  Philip  became  con- 
tinually more  daring  and  more  formidable ;  and  bis 
recent  attempts  to  seize  the  straits  of  Thermopylae 
shewed  the  necessity  of  opposing  blm  with  re- 
united vigilance  and  vigour. 

In'  this  functure,  so  -fevourable  to  awakening  the 
activity  of  Athens^  Demosthenes  mounted  the  ros- 
trumf  before  any  other  orator,  apologising  for  this 
forwardness  in  a  man  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age» 
by  observing,  ^  Tbat  already  the  usual  speakers 
bad  given  their  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Pbilip ; 
and  that,  bad  their  advices  been  useful  and  practi- 
cable, they  must  have  precluded  the  necessity  of 
any  farther  deliberation.  First  of  all,  Athenians.; 
you  ought  not  to  despair ;  no !  not  although  your 
afiairs  seem  indeed  involved  in  equal  eonfusibn 
and  danger.    For  the  same  circumstance  which  is 


*  Vid  Omtkn.  cle<3aMibiis,  &  de  Ordinuid.  B^publio. 

f  1  hgare  used  that  wovdy  hue^uae  adopted  in  our  language  to  expre« 
the  fiitfiuh  that  is  the  pulpit  or  gallery,  appropriated  to  the  speakers  in  the 
Athenian  assembly* 
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CHAP,  lives  is  the  shame  of  misconduct.  Or  say,  wiH  it^ 
XXXIV  gjijj  y^  y^y^  g^jgj  business  to  saunter  in  the  public 
place,  inquiring  after  news?  What  can  be  more 
new,  than  that  a  Macedonian  should  conquer 
Athens,  and  enslave  Greece?  Is  Philip  dead? 
No,  but  in  great  danger.  How  are  you  concerned 
in  these  rumours?  What  matters  it  to  you  whether 
he  is  sick  or  dead,  since,  if  you  thus  manage 
your  afiairs,  your  folly  will  soon  raise  up  another 
Philip*  r 
Measures  After  this  animated  remonstrance,  Demosthenet 
Sy^Demo.  proposcs  a  plan  of  operations  calculated  chiefly  for 
•i5j?;?;ff'' defence.  The  Athenians,  he  observes,  were  not 
M^iiip-  yet  prepared  to  meet  Philip  in  the  field.  They 
must  begin  by  protecting  Olynthus,  and  the  Cher- 
Bonesus,  from  his  incursions.  For  this  purpose,  it 
was  necessary  to  raise  a  body  of  two  thousand  men 
light-armed,  and  an  adequate  proportion  of  ca« 
valry,  which  were  to  be  transported,  imder  a  pro- 
per convoy  (as  Philip  had  his  fleet),  with  all  expe- 
dition to  the  isles  of  Lemnos,  Thasos,  and  Sciathos, 
contiguous  to  the  coast  of  Macedon.  Conveni- 
ently posted  in  those  islands,  where  they  would  en- 
joy necessaries  in  abundance,  the  Athenian  troopa 
mightavailtbemselvesofeveryfavourable  incident, 
to  appear  at  the  first  summons  of  their  allies,  and 


*  The  sense  indeed  of  that  period,  but  neiiber  its  £urce  our  its  harmo- . 
liy,  can  be  translated*     Ttdnritt  ^ixirroc ;  «  /ua  /m  !  axx*  tto-Bifw  ti  A 

AT  T^  utm  7#9#-i;^»Tt  TMp  itf^fAajTi  *rW9  virF*  «A  ymf  kW  trtff it  rw  kifTir  ^9^ 
T:rrT5f  tmoj^tirxij  irov  fra^n.  t»f  C/Mrt^tiv  «fefMlier. 
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either  ta  repel  the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians,  or  c  h  a  ?« 
ta  harass  the  extended,  and,  in  many  parts,  defence-  ^^^^^. 
less  territory  of  thai  people.  Meanwhile,  i>repa* 
tione  would  be  made  at  home  for  carrying  on  the 
war  in  due  time,  with  naore  numerous  forces,  and 
with  greater  efficacy.  Such  moderate  proposals, 
prore  that  Demosthenes  well  understoodi  the  ge« 
HBUs  of  hi3  countrymen^  He  required,  ihat  only 
the  fourth  part  of  thetroops  should  consist  of  Athe- 
nian citizens ;  and  the  iimaediate  supplies  were  to 
amoumi  only  to  ninety  talentsu  He  knew  that 
higher  demands  would  alarm  their  indolence  and. 
love  <if  pleasure ;  and  so  fatally  were  tbey  sunk  in 
the  idle  amusementB  of  the  cUy,  that  it  is  probable 
ihe.saiall  armameol  proposed  did  not  actually  set 
sail ;  it  is  certain  that  no  future  preparations  were 
oiade  adequate  lo  tbe  public  service. 

The  profound  policy  of  Ptalip  fostered  the  su-pbiiipafL 
pipe  ^negligence  of  his  enemies.    For  more  than[^^^||.|^ 
^0  years  after  his  retneat  from  Thermopylae,  that  J^^^*™^** 
crafty  prince,  much  confined  biinaelf  to  his  damin- 
ions,.  and  chiefly  to  his  capital,  anxious  to  dissipate 
the  clamour  occasioned  by  his  too  great  precipita- 
tion to  seise  tbe  gates  of  Greece.    In  that  inter val^ 
he  indeed  n^d^  an  expedition  to  chastise  the  re^ 
belliaus  spirit  of  tbe  Thessalians.    But  the  great- huoccu. 
est  part  of  bis  time  was  spent  at  Pella,  and  addict- Hnga 
ed  to  tbe  arts  of  peace,  which  he  judged  with  skill, ^^'^^*' 
and  encQuraged  with  munificence.    That  f^^^^^r- p«"»- 
ite  city  was  adorned  with  temples,  theatres,,  and  1^349. 
porticos.    Tbe  most  ingenious  artists  of  Greece 
were  summoned  by  liberal  rewards,,  to  the  coiui 
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cHAp.of  Macedon*;  and  men  of  talents  and  geniu9f^ 
xTxxv  ^1^^  ^^j,g  ^^^  often  exposed  to  envy  and  persecu- 
tion in  the  former  country,  were  received  with 
open  arms  by  a  prince,  who,  amidst  the  tumult  ot 
war,  assiduously  cultivated  the  studies  of  litera- 
ture and  eloquence.  In  his  domestic  government, 
Philip  administered  justice  with  impartiality,  list- 
ened with  condescension  to  the  complaints  of  his 
meanest  subjects,  and  disdaining  the  ceremonious 
and  forbidding  pomp  of  tyranny,  maintained  an 
intercourse  of  visits  and  entertainments  with  his 
courtiers  and  generals^* 
Hit  TiMt  t  I  n  a  prince  so  respect  ably  e  mploy  ed,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  the  odious  and  detestable  vices  with 
which  Philip  is  upbraided  by  Demosthenes|| ;  yet 
the  brief  descriptions,  occasionally  sketched  by  the 
orator,  are  filled  up  by  an  ancient  historian,  w\m 
represents  the  infamies  of  the  life  of  Philip  in  lan^ 
guage  well  fitted  to  arraign  the  horrors  of  Nero  op 
Heliogabalus.  Could  we  believe  the  acrimony^ 
of  Theopompus  of  Chios,  a  scholar  of  Isocrates. 
who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Alexander,  Philip 
sullied  his  great  actions  by  the  most  enormous  and 
detestable  crimes.  Alike  avaricious  and  prodigal 
the  wealth  which  he  had  amassed  by  hfijustice  and 
rapacity,  be  dissipated  in  the  most  flagitious  gratifi- 

*  Jtttlin.  1.  viii.€*  3* 

f  Among  other  Greeks  who  lived  at  Philip*a  court  we,  Leotthene^ 
the  ontor,  Neoptolemoi  the  poet,  Arietoderaut  and  aatlVM  trilrWtet. 
phijer*.    JEidiiiw  It  OeHMMlben*  ptMiau 

♦  Piut.  in  Apoptb.  It  in  Demoithen.  &  Akzand. 

H  Vid.  Demosthen.  ex  edit.  Wolf.  pp.  (lf.8,4S,  6^  Ice. 
f  Corn.  Kcp.  in  AicibiMi 
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eatinQs^  and  in  company  with  the  meanest  and  most  chap. 
worthless  of  mankind.  Hiscoropanions  were  chosen  ^^^^ 
promiscuously  from  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  and 
especially  from  Tbessalians,  the  most  profligate  of 
the  Greeks,  and  were  admitted  to  his  familiarity 
wd  friendship  in  proportion  to  their  proficiency  in 
the  most  odious  and  unnatural  abominations*  that 
ever  polluted  the  worst  men  in  the  most  corrupt 
ages  of  the  world.  We  must,  doubtless,  make 
allowances  for  the  gall  of  a  writer,  noted  to  a  pro- 
verb for  severity.  V et  there  is  sufficient  collateral 
evidence,  that  Philip's  strong  propensity  to  low  wit, 
obscenity,  and  drunkenness,  rendered  him  a  prej^ 

*  The  epithets  gifen  them  by  Theoponpus  are,  B/'txtfai^  akmimthUet  $ 
tnd  xannfis  the  \uX  word  it  compoKd  of  x«i»  volde^  end  tvuftr^ 
Aitrst  ;  and  tnntUted  tfMsjm^r  mtnttdat'Mf  which  corresponds  to 
Hie  enatmUoM  membrtrum  of  the  Aegusum  historians  The  following 
Aesoriptien  of  the  friends  of  Philip  is  too  indecent  for  modeni 
languafs :  ^  Horum  enim  quidam  jam  Tiri  harbam  indentidem  rsdt* 
hant,  fc  Tellebantur  :  alii  rero  barbati  citra  pudorem  vicissim  se 
inpttdicabaiit,  atupris  intercut ibus  se  Bai^itantesi  rep*  rero  duo  vel 
^rea  cireumdocebaatur  qui  paterentiir  muliebria,  &  eandem  operam 
•avateot  alios  subagitantes.  Quamobrem  illoa  jure  aliqub  non  aroi- 
cos  regis,  sed  arnicas  esse  credidisset,  nee  milites  sed  prostibula  nun. 
cnpasset,  ingenio  quidem  &  natura  sanguinarioa,  moribua  autem  virilia 
•corta,*  &c»  This  passage  is  quoted  horn  the  Ibrty^inth  book  of 
Theopompus.  In  his  twenty-sixth  book  he  speaks  to  the  same  par- 
fose:  **  PhUippum  cum  Thessaloa  intemperantea  esse»  ac  lasciviie 
^ulaatiaque  tita  proapiceret,  eorun  conventus  ac  contubemia  institu* 
iase ;  iisque  uti  placeret  modis  omnibus  fuisse  conatum,  cum  illis 
■altisse,  commtasatum  foisae»  cuitb  libidini  se  ac  nequitis  tradidisse.'* 
A  mistaken  passage  of  Diodorus  baa  made  aome  learned  men  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  these  descriptions.  Diodorus  (1.  xri.  secL  X)  says,  that 
TbeopompUB  yi^M$»gtt  nvm  f^QkBt  ir|«c  vwr  mmaofrtff  ^  tif  mm 
hmUktrkn^  '•4iad  written  the  history  of  Philip  in  fifty^eig^t  booka*  five 
ef  which  difier  in  style  from  the  leat.**  Were  we  thereibre  to  suppose 
^  five  last  books  apurioos  (ibr  that  ia  the  inference  which  has  been 
drawn),  the  obacmtiona  of  DiodoniB  would  not  at  aliaffca  tiie  pasaagei^ 

lIPOfSCitQ^ 
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c  H  AP.to  ^^ciflbom,  and  parasHes,  and  iRattererB,  mdldi 
^^^^'  the  worthless  fetinue  of  intemperanoe  and  folly^ 
These  disgraceful  associates  of  the  prince,  ibnned 
ID  time  of  war,  a  regiment  apart,  of  about  eight 
hundred  men,  whose  gradual  waste  was  eontkiuaify 
recruited  by  new  members,  who  either  were,  or 
soon  l>ecame  worthy  of  the  old  ;  for,  as  we  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  relate,  the  whole  band  wen^ 
alike  cowardly  and  profligate. 
•ad  policy.     But  in  whatever  manner  Pbifip  employed  h« 
private  hours,  he  at  no  time  lost  sight  of  those 
great  principles  of  policy  which  regulated  his  pub- 
lic administration.    Under  pretence  of  wanting 
money  to  supply  the  expense  of  bis  buildings, 
and  other  public  works,  he  employed  au  expexlient 
which  is  well  known  in  latter  times,  and  which 
has  been  carried  to  such  excess  as  threatens  the 
safety  of  those  governments  which  it  was  intended 
to  uphold.    The  letting  loose  of  the  Delphic  trea- 
jBures  had  diffused  near  a  million  sterling  over 
Greece*.    The  unsettled  state  of  that  country 
rendered  those  who  had  acquired  wealth  very  un- 
certain of  enjoying  it    With  the  rich  and  avari^ 
cious,  Philip  employed  proper  agents  to  take  upf 
money  at  high  interest,  which  procured  him  two 

•  The  saered  war  lasted  ten  years,  and  cost  the  Phocians  ten  thou- 
aand  talents,  near  two  millions ;  it  had  already  lasted  five  years,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  cost  near  the  half  of  that  sum.  Djodor.  1.  zvi. 
p.  453.  He  says,  that  the  gold  and  silver  dedications  (which  were  ooin- 
.  ed  into  money),  vfnfCtMjup  t*  /ui^  T«XArr«,  «•  exceeded  ten  thousand 
talents;*'  a  prodigious  sum  (considering  the  lelative  value  of  money 
in  thoBe  days),  of  which  the  sudden  diffusion  could  not  fitil  to  produce 
most  important  consequences. 
f  JuaUB»  TiiL  3» 
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^▼antaget  of  a  very  important  kind/  the  attach-  c  h  a^p. 
ing  to  his  goyernment  and  peraon  a  numerous  and  ^^^^^' 
powerful  band  of  creditors;  and  the  enabling 
Inm  to  pay,  under  the  title  of  debts,  and  there- 
fore without  suspicion,  the  various  pensions  and 
gratnties  by  which  he  maintained  his  influence 
among  the  orators  and  leading  men  tn  tbe  seferal 
itpuUics. 
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CHAP  XXXV. 


Negligence  and  Licentiousness  oj  the  Athenians.''^ 

Philip^s  Intrigues  in  Eub(ea.-^Phaci(m  defeats 

the  Macedonians  and  Eubaans. — Philip  invades 

the   Olyntkian    Territory. — Demosthenes^  Or&r 

turns  in  Javour  of  the  Olynihians. — ExpediHon 

of  Chares.— Philip  takes  Ofynthus. — Celebrates 

the  Festival  of  the  Muses  at  Dium. — Commis 

naval  Depredations  on  Attica.— His  Embassy  to 

Athens.— The  Athenian  Embassy  to  Philip. — 

Character  of  the  Ambassadors.— Their  Conference 

with  the  King. — Differently  reported  to  the  Senate 

and  Assembly. '^Philip's  Conquests  in  TTtrace.—- 

The  Phocian  War. — Negoeiations.^^hiUp*s  M- 

trigucs. — Decree  of  the  Amphictyons  against  Pho^ 

cis. — Executed  by    Philip. — Maeedon   acknow- 

Udged  the  principal  Member  of  the  Amphitb/owic 

'Council. 

CHAP.  X  HE  Athenians,  deceived  by  the  inacUvitj  of 

^^^v-  the    King    of   Maeedon,    indulged  themselves, 

Ke^ii.      without  reserve,  in  their  favourite  anousements. 

fw^iSSi-  Their  confederates,  the  Phocians,  were  abandoned ; 


» of  the  the  war  with  Philip,  in  which  they  might  well  have 

bfymp.    considered  themselves  as  principals,  was  neglected. 

2!  a  349.  Magistrates  and  people  seemed  solely  attentlre  to 

*    regulate  public  festivals  and  processions,  and  to 

ascertain  the  disputed  merits  of  dramatic  poets  and 

performers.    The  fund  originally  intended  for  the 
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exigencies  of  war,  had  already  been  appropriated  chap. 
to  the  theatre ;  and  a  law  was  now  enacted,  on  the  ^^' 
motion  of  Eubulus,  an  artful  flatterer  of  the  mul- 
titude, rendering  it  a  capital  crime  to  propose  any 
change  in  this  unexampled  and  moat  whimsical 
destination.    It  was  in  rain  for  Demosthenes  to 
resist  the  popular  torrent.    He  was  opposed  and 
orerwhelmed  by  Eubulus  and  Demades,  the  latter 
of  whom,  with  talents  that  might  hare  adorned  his 
country,  condescended  to  sell  its  interests  to  the 
public  enemy. 
Bom  in  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  Demades  ^wtMrf 

«     by  De* 

retained  the  vices  of  his  birth  ;  and  always  di»-mMie«. 
corered  that  sordid  spirit,  and  weltered  in  those 
brutarl  excesses?,  which  betray  the  want  of  early 
culture.  Yet  the  acuteness  of  bis  apprehension 
the  strength  of  his  reason  and  memory,  and  above 
all,  the  bold  and  copious  flow  of  his  unpremeditated 
eloquence,  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  excel  even 
Demosthenes'*  himself,  raised  him  to  a  conspicuous 
rank  in  the  assembly ;  and  it  being  his  business, 
as  the  hireling  of  Philip,  to  sail  along  with  the 
stream  of  popular  frenzy,  which  the  patriotism  of 
bb  rival  endeavoured  to  struggle  with  and  to  steals 
be  enjoyed  a  free  and  ample  scope  for  exercising 
bis  abilities. 

The  people  of  Athens  triumphed  in  the  victory  i%a*,p% 
of  perfidious  demagogues  over  the  wisest  and  best|||^^^ 
of  their  feUoW'citizens,  or  rather  over  the  laws  and  ^*X*f* 
eonttitM  tion  of  their  country,  when  PhiUp  began  t#  ▲.  f*  «#• 

•  Pliiturcli.  in  Drmonh^. 
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CHAP  play  those  batteries  which  be  had  patiently  raieed 
^^^^^^'  with  such  skill  and  secrecy.  The  island  of  Euboea, 
which  he  called  the  fetters  of  Greece,  was  the  first 
object  of  his  attack.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Thobans,  of  which  we  have  formerly  taken  notice^ 
the  Athenians  had  preserved  their  interest  in  the 
island,  where  they  maintained  a  small  body  of 
troops.  The  different  cities,  however,  enjoyed  the 
independent  government  of  their  own  laws ;  they 
appointed  their  own  magistrates ;  they  sometimes 
made  war  against  each  other;  and  separately  as- 
sumed the  prerogatives  of  free  and  sovereign  states^ 
while  they  all  collectively  acknowledged  their  de- 
pendence on  Athens.  Such  political  arrangements 
made,  room  for  the  intrigues  of  Philip.  He  fo- 
mented their  civil  discord ;  gained  partisans  in  each 
city  ;  and  at  length,  under  colour  of  protecting 
his  allies,  landed  several  Macedonian  battalioi^  in 
the  island^. 
Bangor  to  Matters  were  soon  disposed  to  his  wish*  The 
AitwliMT  Macedonians  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  roost  ad- 
^iuTiLid  ^^i^tageous posts.  The  Athenian  party  exclaimed 
was  ex.  and  threatened ;  but  Plutarch,  the  leader  of  that 
party,  was  gained  to  the  interest  of  Philip,  and  de«* 
manded  auxiliaries  from  Athens,  only  to  betray 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Demosthe* 
nes,  who  alone  penetrated  this  dark  scheme  of 
villany,  entreated  and  conjured  his  countrymen  to 
put  no  confidence  in  Plutarch.  But  he  was  single  in 
his  opinion.   Those  in  the  confidence  of  Philip  were 

*  J^chift.  in  Ctesiphont.  8c  Demosth.  de  falsa  X^galion.  &  de  Pftce.- 
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true  to  their  master,  and  therefore  urgjed  the  expe-  o  h  \  p. 
ditiofi.     The  friends  of  their  country  were  eager  to    ^^^^' 
sa?e  the  isle  of  Euboea,  and  the  capricious  multi- 
tude, ever  in  extremes,  rushed  with  as  much  impetu- 
osity to  an  enterprise  intended  for  their  ruin,  as  they 
had  long  shewn  backwardness  to  engage  in  every 
other*.    The  promptitude  and  vigour  ot  their  pre* 
parations  much  exceeded  the  expectation,  and  even 
alarmed  the  fears,  of  the  Macedonian  faction.     But 
the  partizans  of  Philip  bad  gone  too  far  to  retreat; 
nor  could  they  foresee  the  consequences  that  hap- 
pened, so  contrary  to  their  hopes.     The  Athenians,    . 
in  fact,  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  not  by  the 
strength  of  their  arms,  which  was  inferior  to  the 
enemy's,  but  through  the  wise  choice  of  a  general. 

The  consummate  prudence  of  Phocion,    who  from 
on  his  arrival  in  Euboea,  found  things  in  a  worse  ]|^eztH^' 
state  than  had  been  represented,  risked  no  <^banee^^^ 
of  defeat,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  advantage  f. 
Having  chosen  a  favourable  post,  which  was  on 
all  sides  surrounded  Ji>y  broken  and  uneven  ground^ 
he  despised  the  clamours  of  his  nken  and  the  in- 
sults of  the  enemy.     The  treacherous  Plutarch 
was  quickly  defeated  in  a  mpck  battle,  in  which 
lie  fell  back  on  the  Athenian  cavalry,  who  fled  in 
disorder  to  the  camp  of  Phocion.     The  Euboeans 
and  Macedonians  pursued  with  a  rash  and  intempe-  . 

late  ardour ;  and,  elated  with  victory,  or  confi- 
dent in  their  superior  numbers,  prepared  to  assail 
the  camp.  The  general,  meanwhile,  performed  a 
sacrifice,  which  he  studiously  prolonged,  either  iroin 
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CHAP,  reli^ton  or  policy,  until  he  beheld  the  disbrder  of 
^^^^  the  assailants  embarrassed  by  the  unequal  ground, 
He  defeats  and  by  their  own  rashness.  He  then  commanded 
doni]!^r^'  his  men  to  prepare  for  action,  and  sallying  rat* 
and  Ell.  pidiy  from  hy  entrenchments,  increased  the  coin 
fusion  of  the  enemy  who  were  repelled  with 
great  slaugliter  towards  the  plain  which  they  had 
tt  first  occupied.  The  activity-  of  CleophaneSi 
Who  had  rallied  and  formed  the  Athenian  cavahry, 
rendered  the  victory  complete.  The  remains  of 
the  vanquished  took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Zera^ 
tra,  in  the  northern  cornerof  the  island,  whicht 
bt'ing  attacked,  made  a  feeUe  resistance*.  The 
garrison  surrendered  ;  but  Pbocion  restored  all  the 
Eub<»ans  to  liberty,  lest  the  people  of  Athene,  in>* 
flamed  by  their  popular  leaders,  might  treat  them 
with  that  cruelty,  which,  on  a  similar  occasion,  they 
bad  intficted  on  the  rebellious  citizens  of  Mitylenef. 
Having  ffpent  a  few  weeks  in  settling  the  affairs  of 
the  inland,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens,  hit 
abips  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  their  stems  crown- 
ed with  garlands,  and  the  rowers  keeping  time  to  t  he 
9ound  of  martial  music.  His  fellow  cttisens  receiv- 
ed him  with  acclamations  of  joy ;  but  their  impfii* 
dence  did  not  allow  them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  hk 
success.  Molos8us,anobscurestranger,wasappoint- 
ed,  by  cahaK  to  command  the  troops  left  in  the 
island;  and  Philip,  having  renewed  his  intrigues,  car- 
ried them  on  with  the  same  dexterity,  and  met  witk 
far  better  succcesst* 

*  Pint,  in  Fhocion.  f  See  abote^  ▼•!.  ii.  c.  svi.  pp.  343.  k  aeq^. 

t  Pint,  in  r^-'-' 
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.    It  19  wortliy  of  attentioii,  that  Demosthenes  fol-  on  kv. 
lowed  the  gtandard  of  Phocion  to  Euboea,  tbouKb   ^^^^' 
be  tiad  strongly  disapproved  the  expedition   Both  opposite 
be  and  fain  rival  ^chines>  of  whom  we  shall  soon  ^u^mi?. 
bare  occasion  to  speak  more  fully,  served  in  the'^*^**^^ 
cavalry.    Demosthenes  was  reproached  with  bein^  "•  ^^  ^*; 
the  first  who  deserted  bis  rank,  and  among  the  laf4 
who  returned  to  tbe  charge,     ifi^chines  behaved 
wilii  dbtinguisbed  gallantry,  and  bad  tlie  honoured 
beit^  appointed  by  Phocion  to  carry  home  the 
first  intelligence  of  tbe  victory*. 

Philip's  disappointment  in  Euboeaonly  sfimula-PhUip  Sn^ 
ted  his  activity.  His  toils  were  spread  so  widely  all  terlf'ol^of 
around  him,  that  when  one  part  failed  be  could  oi>m^^' 
cateb  tusprey  in  another.  Tbe  Olynthians,  against  V^'Ll^ 
whom  be  seemed  to  have  long  forgotten  bis  re*" 
aentment,  were  astonistied  to  observe  that  several 
•f  their  citizens  grew  rich  and  great  in  a  manner 
equally  sudden  and  unaccountable  ;  and  that  they 
enlarged  their  possessions,  built  stately  palaces* 
and  displayed  a  degree  of  magnificence  and  gran- 
deur hitherto  unknown  in  their  frugal  republic. 
The  unexpected  invasion  of  Philip  revealed  Itie 
myrtery.  A  considerable  party  bad  grown  wealthy 
by  betraying  tbe  secrets,  exposing  the  weakness, 
and  fostering  tbe  ill-timed  security  of  their  coun- 
iryt«  Their  influence  at  home  had  recommended 
tbem  to  Philip,  and  tbe  wages  of  tbeir  iniquity 
bad  incffeased  that  influence*    It  would  not  proba* 
bly  have  been  diflScult  to  prove  tbeir  treason,  but  ii 
seemed  dangerous  to  punish  it ;  and  the  Olyntbians 

*  JEschin.  de  falsm  Lefj^tiwit,  h  BeiDOit«  in  Midiam. 
t  Demoft.  Olymhr  pMlim* 
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e  H  A.  F.  were  more  ioMMdiately  concern6d.to  repel4he  open 
*^^^    ravagers  of  their  territory.  In  this  einei^eDcy  ^  they 
Theoiyn-  tnisted  DOt  to  their domestic  forces  often  tbcmsand 
pim*th!^  ^'  ^^  ^^^  thousand  horse*^  but  sent  an  embassy 
Aid  of      to  Athens,  inveighing  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
•    ^"''    Pliilip,  who  had  first  courted,  then  deceived,  and 
at  last  invaded  and  attacked  them  :  and  craving 
assistance  from  the  Athenians,  ia  consequence  of 
the  alliance  formerly  concluded  between  the  two 
vepublics,  to  defettt  the  designs  of  a  tyrant  eq^ially 
daring  and  perfidious* 
state  of        ^^^  ^^  people  of  Athens  heartily  undertaken 
PA>  lies  in  the  cause  of  Oly nthus,  Philip  would  have  been  ex- 
posed a  second  time  to  the  danger  which  he  had 
eluded  with  so  much  address  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.    Thebes  was  emjdoyed  and  exhausted 
in  the  Fhocian  war  ;  the  grandeur  of  Sparta  had 
decayed  as  much  as  her  principles  had  degenerated; 
the  inferior  states  extended  not  their  views  of  po- 
licy  beyond  their  req[>ective  districts.    But  the 
Athenians,  i-ecently  successful  in  Euboea,  and  re- 
inforced by  the  strength  and  resentment  of  such  a 
republic  as  01ynthus,mighthave  still  rendered  them- 
selves formidable  to  the  public  enemy,  especial- 
ly as,  at  this  juncture  the  rebellious  humours  of  the 
Thessalians  broke  out  afresh,  and  led  them  capri- 
ciously to  oppose,  wit  h  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had 
often  helped  to  promote,  the  interest  of  Macedon. 
But  tocompensate  these  unpromising  circumstances 
Philip  had  many  strenuous  abettors  of  bis  power 
within  the  walls  of  Athens  and  Olyntbus ;  and  his 
garrisons  actually  commanded  the  principal  posts 

*  Demotth.  de  falsa  Legatime* 
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ittTbMSMfy, .  Abore  alii  the  indolence  and  rices  on  a  vs 
of  Ills  enemiM  irare  most  favourable  to  his  cause.  ^^^^* 
The  late  success  in  EuboBa,  which  should  have  ant* 
mated  a  brave  and  generous  people  to  new  exer- 
tions and  dangers,  only  replunged  the  Athenians 
into  a  slothful  security.  While  they  enjoyed  their 
theatrical  entertainments,  their  shows  and  festivals, 
and  all  the  ease  and  luxury  of  a  city-life,  they  were 
little  inclined  toengage  in  any  enterprise  that  tnigbft 
disturb  the  tranquil  course  of  their  pleasures.  In 
this  disposition  they  were  encouraged  by  their  per- 
fidious demi^ogues,  who  strpngly  exhorted  them  to 
beware  of  involving  themselves  in  the  danger  of 
OJyntbus,  or  of  provoking  the  resentment  of  a 
piioce  whose  power  they  were  unable  to  resist 
The  orator  Demades  particularly  distinguished  his 
zeal  in  the  Macedonian  interest;  advising  an  abso- 
lute and  total  rejection  of  the<lemands  of  the  Olyn- 
4bian  Ambassadors. 

Demosthenes  at  length  arose,  and,  as  the  design  pint  on. 
of  calling  the  assembly  had  been  already  explained,  ^^,°|fj^^ 
entered  immediately  on  the  question  under  delibe-  "^ [^^"^ 
ration.    **  On*  many  occasions,  Athenians !  have  ownthi. 
the  gods  declared  their  favour  to  this  state,  but  ^"^' 
nevermore  manifestly  than  in  the  present  juncture. 

*  I  mean  not  a  translation  of  Demosthenes.  The  inserting  his  speeches 
entire  would  destroy  the  humble  uniformity  of  this  historical  work,  with 
the  dcaifa  of  vhicb  it  urould  be  incontiatent  to  tnoworibe  wbattlie 
orator  found  it  necessary  to  say,  repeat,  and  enforce  so  often.  Besides^ 
l)emosthenes  is  one  of  the  few  Greek  writers  that  has  been  translated,  as 
Uie  late  Mr.  Uarria  says  in  his  Philological  Enquiries,  by  campetent 
persons:  Drs.  Leland  and  Francis,  in  England;  Mr.  Tourreii and  tbe 
Abb^  Auger,  in  French ;  and  the  A^be  Ocsarotti^  in  Italian. 
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c  H  A.P.  TlNit  enemies  should  be  raised  to  Philiip,  on  tb6 
^^^^'  confines  of  bis  territorj,efiemies  not  conlemptibte 
in  power,  and,  which  is  more  important,  so  de- 
termined on  the  war,  that  thej  regard  every  ac« 
commodation  in  Macedon,  first  as  insidiousi 
next  as  the  destruction  of  their  country,  can  be 
ascribed  to  nothing  less  than  the  bountiful  interpo- 
sition of  Heaven.  With  every  thing  else  on  our 
side,  let  us  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves ;  let  us  not 
be  reproached  with  the  unspeakable  infamy  of 
throwing  away,  not  only  those  cities  and  terrir 
tories  which  we  inherited  from  our  ancestors,  but 
those  occasions  and  alliances  oflered  us  by  fortunsi 
and  the  gods.  To  insist  on  the  power  and  great- 
ness of  Philip  belongs  not  to  the  present  sttbjectk 
He  has  become  great  through  your  supine  neglect, 
and  the  perfidy  of  traitors  whom  it  becoinies  yoo. 
to  punish.  Such  topics  are  not  .honourable  for 
you :  I  wave  them  as  superfluous,  having  matter 
more  material  to  urge.  To  call  the  King  of  Ma* 
cedoo  perjured  and  perfidious,  without  proving 
my  assertions,  would  be  the  language  of  insult  and 
reproach.  But  his  own  actions,  and  not  my  resent- 
ment, shall  name  him ;  and  of  these  I  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  speak  for  two  reasons ;  first,  that  he  may 
appear,  what  he  really  is,  a  wicked  man  ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  the  weak  minds  who  are  intimidated 
by  his  power  and  resources,  may  perceive  that  the 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  them,  are  now  all  ex- 
hausted, and  that  his  ruin  is  at  hand.  As  for  my- 
self, Athenians!  1  should  not  only  fear  but  admire 
Ftiilip)  had  he  attained  his  present  height  of  gran- 
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deAr  hy  bonciurtble  and  equitable  means.  But»  chap. 
ftfller  the  most  serious  examination,  I  find,  that  *at  ^^^^* 
first  lie  seduced  our  simplicity  by  the  flattering 
promise  of  Amphipolis ;  that'  he  next  surprised 
tfae  frieodsbip  of  Olyntbus  by  the  deceitful  gift  of 
Potidaea ;  that,  lastly,  he  enslaved  the  Thessaiians, 
mider  the  specious  pretence  of  delivering  them 
from  tyrants.  In  one  wcMtl,  with  what  community 
kiatb  be  treated,  which  hath  not  experienced  his 
fraud  ?  Which  of  his  confederates  hath  he  not 
tbaimektssly  betrayed  ?  Can  it  be  expected,  tfaen» 
ttiat  Uiose  who  promoted  his  elevation,  because  they 
Ibotight  him  their  friend,  will  continue  to  support 
it,  when  they  find  him  a  friend  to  his  own  interest 
alone  ?  Iitapossible !  When  confederacies  are  form^ 
ed  on  the  principles  of  common  advantage  and  af* 
fectioH,  each  member  shares  the  toils  with  alacrity  i 
all  persevere:  such  confederacies  endure.  But 
when  worthlessness  and  lawful  ambition  have  rais^ 
ed  a  single  man,  the  slightest  accident  overthrows 
tbe  unstable  edifice  of  bis  grandeur.  It  is  not,  no ! 
Athenians !  it  is  not  possible  to  found  a  lasting 
pt>wer  on  treachery,  fraud,  and  perjury.  These 
may  succeed  for  a  while :  but  time  reveals  their 
weakness.  For,  as  in  a  house,  a  ship,  and  in  struc- 
tures of  every  kind,  the  foundation  and  lower  parts 
ahould  be  firm  and  solid,  so  the  grounds  and  prin** 
eiplee  of  action  should  be  just  a  nd  true.  But  such 
qualities  belong  not  to  the  actions  of  Philip*. 

*  The  imppi:Unt,  tbovg^  trite  proverb,   tb&t  in  |mUic  as  wtVk 
■tt.  im  prirate  transactiou*  **  honesty  is  the  best  poUcjt"  was  ocrer 
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<'l  am  of  opinion,  tben»  that  fearless  of  eraser 
quences,  you  ou^bt  to  assist  Olyntbus  with  tbe 
utmost  celerity  and  vij^our,  and  to  dispatcb  an 
embassy  to  the  Tbessalians,  to  inflame  tbeir  bosti- 
lity.  But  take  care,  Atlienians !  tbat  your  ardour 
evaporate  not  in  mere  resolutions  aqd  decrees.  Be 
ready  to  pay  your  contributions ;  prepare  to  take 
tbe  field  ;  sbow  yourselves  in  earnest,  and  you  wiH 
soon  discover  not  only  the  bellow  faitb  of  the  ah 
lies  of  Philip,  but  tbe  internal  and  concealed  in- 
firmity  of  Macedon  itself.  That  kingdom  bes 
emerged  from  obscurity  amidst  the  contests  o£ 
neighbouring  states,  during  which  the  smallest 
weighty  put  into  either  scale,  is  sufficient  toiiK 
cline  the  balance.  But,  in  itself,  Macedoa  is  iti* 
considerable  and  weak,  and  its  real  weakness  is  In- 
creased by  the  splendid  but  ruinous  expeditiona 
of  Philip.  For  the  King  and  hb  subjects  are.  ac- 
tuated by  very  different  sentiments.    Domineered 


expressed*  perhaps  with  such  di]»nity>  as  m  the  following  vords  of 
Demosthenes :  «t«v  ^tr  y^  mt*  mrtutt  ta  TftyfAetr*  cutj,  mt  wturg ' 
ttttvrdL   &-vfdf9^ti    TOif   fjtvn)(jt9-t    t«    mxufAUt    »«i    rv/uirov6y>    imi)   fi^Mv   <r«c 

Sd)  /Mtxvtf-ir*  «  yat^  H'h  «  «r/j^  Afivyatioiy  dimitrrA  no}  wno^urr*  jue). 
•^«//o/bellror>  ^vtAfAn  CiCtUAf  »T««-flt«^«*  ttXAct  Tat  tomvta  mc  futf  im^y  »«« 
Q*XV^  X^«vorr  «r<n;t''  ««)  r#o/|g«t  yk  «ii6«^fr.  tri   <ni«  tMr»ny  *v  tcmit*  <r4« 

irAOMTy     Ml)     T«V     «AX«r     TOV     TO/»T»V     T«     JMlTai6or   ta-^V^tVTA   mtAt    i'Uf    «*Tft 

iM^  T«y  T^at^Mpy  Tttc  a^«f  »«}  tap  v9ro6t9«r  «x«0fic  ««)  iuuuat  m«[t 
Wfonrnu*  TKTf  /i  «»  iri  Hnr  »  To<(  nftr^dyfutmotc  ^tkimnt  DemostheD. 
Olynth.  i.  or  Olynth;  ii.  p.  rih,  in  the  oMUDon  h«t  Incorrect  editi<Ai  tf 
VToMtt. 
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hy  ambittofK  he  disregards  ease  and  safety ;  but  hisc  h  a  n 
subjects,  who  individually  have  little  share  in  the  ^^^ 
glory  of  bis  Conquests,  are  indignant,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  one  man,  they  should  be  harassed  by 
coiitifiual  warfare,  and  withdrawn  from  those  oc^ 
cupations  and  pursuits,  which  afford  the  comforts 
Mid  bappinels  of  private  life.  On  the  great  body 
of  his  people^  Pbiltp,  therefore,  can  have  no  reli* 
anee  ;  nbr,  whatever  may  be  said  of  their  valour 
and  discipline,  can  be  depend  more  on  his  mercer 
OTiriBB.  For  I  am  informed,  by  a  man  of  un« 
doubted  veracity,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Ma* 
cedon,  that  none  of  Philip's  guards,  ieven  those 
whom  he  tredtf  wiUi  the  affectionate,  but  deceit- 
ful names  of  companions,  and  fellow-soldiers,  can 
merit  his  esteem*  without  incurring  his  hatred  and 
persecution.  Such  is  the  intolerable  jealousy,  such 
the  malignant  envy,  which  crowns  tfa^  other  odioun 
vice&  of  thb  monster»  who,  defying  every  senti* 
ment  of  virtue  and  decency,  drives  from  his  pre- 
sence all  who  shudder,  all  who  are  disgusted,  at 
the  nftofit  unnatural  enormities ;  and  whose  court  i« 
continually  crowded  by  t>uffoons,  parasites,  ot>- 
scene  poets  and  drunkards ;  wretches  who,  wbea 
druidc,  will  dance,  but  such  dances*  as  n3odesty 
dare  not  name*  Slight  and  trivial  as  these  mat* 
ters  amy  to  some  a|^ar»  they  exhiUt  the  worth- 
lessnesa  of  Philip,  and  announce  the  infelicity 

*  The  s^e^flUirfMC.  DwEUMth.  p.  S.  Yid.  Schot  ad  Ariitoph.  ia 
Nubid.  Fron  U»  dfacriptMa  9bofTt  flvan  of  AthcniMi  mm* 
wrt,  it  appean  tbat  BcsMthcuet*  deliMay   wm  iiMr«l|r    aovipIN 
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which  awaifs  him.  The  dangerous  deferfs  of  Vis 
character  are  hid  in  the  blaze  «>f  piosperity*;  litrl 
when  inisfortiine  happens,  bis  native  deformity 
will  appear.  For  it  is  easy  to  prove  that,  as  in  the 
bodily  frame,  men,  durinjE^tbe  seasonof  health,  are 
"insensible  of  what  is  weak  and  disordered  in  their 
constituHons,  which  imperfections  are  immediately 
felt  on  (he  first  approach  of  sickness;  so  the  glory 
of  foreign  conquest  conceals  the  vices  and  defiectg 
of  republics  and  monarchies  ;  but  let  calamity 
happen,  let  the  war  be  carried  to  their  frontier.^^ 
and  those  hitherto  latent  evils  immediately  become 
manifest. 

<*  If  there  is  a  man  among  you,  Athenians!  who 
thinks  that  Philip  is  a  formidable  enemy,  because 
be  is  fortunate,  I  agree  with  that  man.  Fortunef 
bas  a  mighty  influence,  or  rather  Fortune  alone 
domineers  in  human  affairs.  Yet  could  you  be 
persuaded  to  do  but  the  smallest  part  of  your  duty, 
1  would  greatly  prefer  your  fortune  to  Philip's  ; 
for  you^  surely,  have  better  reason  to  trust  in  the 
assistance  of  Heaven.  But  we  reniain,  I  think,  in- 
active, hesitating,  delaying,  and  deliberating,  while 
our  eniemy  takesthe  field,  braving  seasons  and  dan- 
gers, and  neglecting  no  opportunity  of  advantage* 
And  if  the  indolent  and  careless  are  abandoned  by 
their  best  friends,  can  we  expect  that  the  gods,  how** 
ever  favourable,  should  assist  us,  if  we  will  not  help 
ourselves  ?" 

*  Secandc  rr s  mtr^  stmt  vittife  obtentiti.    Salhiit. 

t  From  what  is  sakl  bt\ow,  it  appears  *hat,  by  Fortanc^  Demofttheno* 
here  means  the  dispcnsatiom  of  ProricU9ice4  and  b>  ^ood  Foriuae,  ^^ 
farour^f  UeATcn. 
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J  The  people  of  Athtins;  animated  to  their  duty^  Q  u  i  p^ 
OD  the  one  band,  ,by  Demosthenes,  and  seduced,  ^"^^^ 
OD  the  other,  by  the  birBllDgs  of  Philip*  and  tbquri^ie  ex.*"' 
own  deceitful  passions,  imprudently  steered  a  mi4rex|x^di  ion 
die  course,  which  in  public  afiairs,  is  often  the  ii»ost^^^***^^' 
dangerous^  Ccmvinoed  that  the  preservation  of 
Olynthutf  wa^  ttie  best  safeguard  of  Attic9»  yet 
HRWiUittg  to  tear  tbemsiilves  from  their  beloved 
pleasures,  they  detertittned  to  send  Chares,  yiitb  a 
fleet andtw^tbottsanUtnerceiiaries, to  the  assistance 
of  their  allies.  This  commander,  whq  was  the 
hk^l  of  the  mnhitude,  but  the  disgrace  of  his 
country  and  c*f  his  professionf,  shewed  no  soltci- 
tuite  to  protect  the  di^pendenciea  of  Olynlhus, 
which  successively  submitted  to  the  Macedaniao 
arms.  To  gratify  the  rapacity  of  his  troops,  be 
■Kuie.a  de<ioent  on  the  fertile,  coast  of.Paliene 
where,  ialling  in  with  eight  hundred  men  coiih 
mafided  by  Audaeu'^,  called  the  friends  of  .Philip, 
be  obiained  over  those  contemptible  oowai^ds  aar 
easy  and  ludicrous  victory*  which  served  only  to 
amuse  the  comic  poets  of  the  times.  Having 
gained  this  advantage,.Cbares  .became  unwilling 
to  try  bis  forttme  in«ny  severer  conflict ;  and  dis^ 
daining,  as  he  aflected,  to  follow  the  motions  of 
Pnilip,  returned  home,  andcelebrated  his  triumph 
over  the  rain,  boastful,  and  voluptuous  Audaeus| ; 

*  Philochorui  in  Dionys.  Epist.  ad  Aminonium. 

f  Timotlieus  said  of  bim,  **  that  he  was  fitter  to  carry  the  bag^^re;^ 
amn  to  command  an  army  **    PluU  in   ^  pophth. 

f  Amongf  his  coiw*eniporarieS  he  was  nicknamed  uf^arimh  the  cock, 
4thenxu«.  I.  xii.  p^  534* 
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CHAP  not,  however,  with  the  spoils  of  the  ranqttMi«d,l&at 
^^^  w-Hh  the  sum  of  dkty  talents,  which  be  badedtbri* 
ed  from  the  Phoctami,  who  were  actually  in  ailianee 
with  Athens'*. 
Philip  The  thou^less  multitude,  who  judged  of  th« 
Qaj^ntSui.  expedition  of  Chares  by  the  expensive  pomp  Witb 
whicb  he  entertained  theni  at  his  retun^  talklsd 
exb^Tagastly  of  invading  Madedon^  and  ebastbin^ 
the  insolence  of  Philipf,  wheii  a  seciiHid  embHssy 
anired  from  Olynthus*  The  inbabitantii  of  this 
place  had  been  shut  up  within  their  waUs ;  they 
bad  lest  Slagyra,  MIcibema,  Torom^  cities  ot 
considerable  strength,  besides  many  in^ior  townfl» 
which,  on  ttie  flrtt  appearance  of  PhUipi  were  tot* 
ward  to  receive  bis  bribes^  and  to  open  their  gates  J3 
and  this  sbameful  venaiity,  in  places  well  provide4 
lor  defence,  made  the  King  of  Maceden  observe  t« 
bis  generals^  that  he  would  thenceforth  consider 
no  fortress  as  impregnabiev  which  couM  admit  a 
mule  lade0with  money ||.  Dejected  by  continual 
losses,  the  Olyntbians  turned  their  thoughts  to  ne^ 
gociation,  that  they  might  at  ieaat  amuse  the  in- 
vader  till  tbe  arrival  of  the  Athenian  Mccours* 
Philip  penetrated  their  derign,  and  dexterously 
turned  their  arts  against  tbem ;  affi?cting  to  lend 
an  ear  to  their  {proposals,  but  meanwbUe  cootinu* 


*  AthenvHS,  1.  xW.  p.  434.  f  Demosthen.  Olynth.  ii. 

t  DiodoriM.  1  zvi.  ]v  4M« 

II  Piuurch.  ia  Pliocion.  Diodonu.  p.  A5U  i^Ute*  tlie  loftit^r  foifie- 
what  differently.  But  he  acknowledges  thai  the  King  of  Macedoa  boast- 
•d  that  he  had  augmented  kia  donmioDt  more  hy  gold  thaa  bj  anas. 
Pjgdorua,  p.  450a 
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11^ Ik appiroacheB,  tUl,faavkig  gM  wkbio  fortycHAP. 
gUdia  of  their  walls^  be^Mlafed  that  of  4mi  things  J^^ 
one  was  necesaary,  aklier  Mty  nuMt  leaf^iOlyn** 
thus,  or  ke  Macedon.^    This  explicit  declaration 
firom  an  enemy,  who  oAen  flattered  to  destf oy; 
but.wbo  migbt  always  be  believ^  When  be  ttireat^ 
ene^tcott^iDced  the  Olyntfaiant  of  what  they  hnd 
k»98iispected»  that  tbeir  uiter  min  wav  at  haiidL 
Tbey  endearoured  to  retard  the  fbtsi  monieftt  by 
A  vigorous  sally,  in  iPirhich  tiieir  cat  airy,  coimnand^ 
od  by  ApoUomdes,  particulai^y  s^oalised  tbeir 
valourt*   But  they  were  repulsed  by  superior  num^ 
bers»  and  oUiged  to  take  refuge  in  the  city. 
.  In  this  posture  ofaffatrs,  the  ambassadors  sailed  second 
for  AUieos ;  and  having  armed  there,  found,  to^'^'^^^^f^ 
Ibebr  uiler  astoaisbment,  the  multitude  stiH  eiH 
|oy»g  the  iasiagiaaify  trioniph  ^  Chares^    This 
eoiaiiiaiidear,  who. chiefly  owed  . his  credit  to  the 
aaoendamt  of  sopecftcial  qualities  ovfer  4he  uadia- 
oeniiilg  folly  of  the  people,  was  a  warm  and  active 
fkartisan.  of  democracy,  and  as  such  viewed^  eren 
tty  Demoalbenes,  witb  too  partial  eyes.    The  e^ra* 
tor,  besides,  Well  knew  that  the  irregular,  unless,  s 
€f  4e»tru€tire  operations  of  the  Athenian  arms, 
ought  not  always  to  be  charged  on  theinfeconduct 
ef  tb^  genera).    The  troops  were  always  ill  paid ; 
ioraetimea  not  paid  at  all ;  and  tberefore  disobe* 
dient  and  mutinous.    Instead  of  submitting  to  con- 
trol,   they    often  controled  tbeir  leaders;  tlieir 
resolutions  wete  prompt  and  ungovernable  ;  when 
tbey  could  not  persuade  tbey  tbreatened ;  and  com^ 

*  DtoMBibiCiu  fhiilipp.  iii«  f  Id.  ibiiL 
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c  H  A  P.  pelled  eveD  prudent  commanders  to  measures  wHdf 
^^^^^  ruinous,  aiid  dtsbonouraUe. 
The  de-  Demostbenes^  therefore,  wlio  again  undertook  lo 
t^"oiyn.  second  tbe  demands  of  Olynthus^  waved  all  accusa*^ 
ll^Ten-  **^^  against  particular  persons.  After  endeairour^ 
forced  by  iQg  to  repress  (he  ^ain  confidence  of  bis. conn  try** 
IKS.  men,  wbicb  bad  been  excited  by  tbe  supposed  ad* 
vantages  of  Chares,  and  tbe  venal  breath  of  oorrupl 
orators,  be  r^resents  the  real  aiid  imminent  danger 
of  tbeir  allies,  wbicb  he  persuade&tbecxi  to  regard  a« 
their  own.  The  crisis  was  now  arrived ;  and  if  they 
neglected  tbe  present  opportunity  of  folfillutg  their 
engagements  to  Olyntfaus,  they  must  .soon  bei 
obliged  to  meet  Philip  in  Af  ticsu  He  nemiiids  them 
of  the  various  occasions,  which  they  bad  alfeady 
lost,  of  repelling  this  ifapacious  tyrant,  tbisL  hostile 
Barbarian,  this  mixture  of  perfidy  and  violeoce^ 
fi>r  v^hom  he  cftnnot  find  any  name  suffideotiy.re* 
pro9(;bful.  *^  But  some  perhaps  will  ssay,  it  is  the 
business  of  a  public  speaker  to  advise^  not  to  up^ 
braid*  W^  wish  to  assist  the  Olyntbians,  and  we 
will  assist  them  ;  but  inform  us  how  our  aid  may 
be  rendered  mosteffectual.  Appoint  magistmtes, 
Athenians !  for  the  inspection  of  your  laws ;  not  to 
enact  new  laws ;  they  are  already  too  numerous ; 
but  to  i^peal  those  whose  ill  Cifiects.  you  daily  ex^ 
perience ;  I  mean  the  laws  respecting  tbe  theatrical 
funds  (thus  openly  I  declare  it),  and  some  about 
tbe  soldiery.  But  the  first,  the  soldier's  pay  is  con* 
sumed  as  theatrical  expenses,  by  tbe  useless  and 
inactive ;  tbe  second  screen  from  justice  tbe  coward 
who  declines  the  service^  and  damp  tb^  ardour  ef 
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the  brave  who  would  be  ready  to  take  the  field,  chap. 
Till  these  laws  be  repealed,  expect  not  that  any  ^^^^• 
man  will  urge  your  true  interest,  since  his  honest 
2eal  must  be  repaid  with  destruction.'*  After  in* 
sissting  still  farther  on  tbis  delicate  and  dangerous 
subject,  Deinostbenes  probably  observed  displea* 
sure  and  resentment  in  the  countenance  of  bis 
hearers,  and  then  (as  his  custom  was)  artfully 
turning  the  discourse  :  ^*  I  speak  thus,  not  with  a 
view  to  give  ofience,  for  I  am  not  so  mad  as  wan-» 
tonly  to  offend  ;  but  because  i  think  it  the  duty 
of  a  public  speaker  to  prefer  your  interest  to  youc 
pleasure.  Such  were  the  maxims  and  conduct 
(you  yourselves  know  it)  of  those  ancient  and  il« 
lustrious  orators  whom  all  unite  to  praise,  but 
none  venture  to  imitate ;  of  the  virtuous  Aristi-^ 
dcs,  of  Nicias,  of  Pericles,  and  of  him  whose 
name**  I  bear.  But  since  ministers  have  appeared 
who  dare  not  address  the  assembly,  till  they  have 
fir^t  consulted  you  about  the  counsels  which  they 
ought  to  give,  who  ask,  as  it  were,  WbatshallC 
jiropose?  What  shall  I  advise?  In  what,  Athenians! 
can  I  do  you  pleasure  ?  The  sweet  draught  of  flat- 
tery has  concealed  a  deadly  poison  ;  our  strength 
is  enervated,  our  glory  tarnished,  the  public  beg- 
srared  and  disgraced,  while  those  smooth-tongued 
declaimers  have  acquired  opulence  and  splendorf. 

•  Draotthenes,  who  acted  lucli  a  distifi|^i$bcd  part  m  Uie  Pelc^ 
ponnesian  war.    See  above,  vol  ii  c  xtii  p.  269,  &  seqq. 

t  I  U  worthy  of  observation,  thai*  in  this  discourae  throngh* 
out,  IVmeaHiene'a  Inaltta  Uiat  the  people  at  large  enjosped  muck 
Icm  aatharltjr   in  his  time  than  ia  th^-  days  of  Ariatides^  Ico.    AQ. 
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e  n  A  P.  Comider,  Athenians !  bow  briefly  tlie.  conduct 
XXXV.  ^f  y^xi^  ancestors  niay  be  contrasted  with  your 
own ;  for,  if  you  would  pursue  the  road  to  glory 
and  happiness,  you  need  not  foreign  instructors : 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  follow  the  example  of  those 
from  whom  you  are  descended.  The  Atbeniana 
of  former  times,  whom  the  orators  never  courted, 
never  treated  with  that  indulgence  to  which  you 
are  accustomed,  held,  with  general  consent,  ttie 
sovereignty  of  Greece  for  sixty-five  years* ;  de- 
posited above  ten  thousand  talents  in  the  citadel ; 
kept  the  Kingof  Macedonin  that  submission  which 
a  Barbarian  owes  to  Greece  ;  erected  many  and 
illustrious  trophies  of  the  exploits  which  their  own 
valour  had  alchieved  by  land  and  sea  ;  in  a  word, 
are  the  only  people  on  record  whose  glorious  ac- 
tions transcend  the  power  of  envy.  Thus  great  in 
war,  their  civil  administration  wns  not  less  admi* 
rable.  The  stately  edifices  which  they  raised,  the 
temples  which  they  adorned,  the  dedications  wblcli 
they  offered  to  the  gods,  will  never  be  excelled  in 
magnificence  ;  but  in  private  life,  so  exemplary 


depend!,  he  asserts*  on  the  popniar  orators  and  mag^Istrates,  **  U 
wtjvw9fi0oi/*  Yet  it  is  well  known  that  since  tlie  age  of  Aristides,  the 
government  bad  become  more  democratical.  Demosthenes  himself 
allows  this ;  the  orators*  he  says,  dare  not  address  the  people  now  with 
that  freedom  which  they  used  fonnerly.-»This  apparent  contradiction 
shews  the  nature  and  tendency  of  that  species  of  popular  government 
vbidi  the  Greeka  oidled  ocblogsicby.— The  populace  are  the  slave*  of 
their  demagogues,  and  the  demagogties  of  the  populace.  Instead  of 
liberty,  there  is  an  interchange  of  servitude- 

*  Demosthenes*  chronology  here  it  not  accurate.    Sco  abov«»  ^oL  iiH 
p.  •§.  in  the  note. 
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was  their  moderation,  and  so  scrupulous  Ibeir  ad-c  hap. 
berence  to  the  frugal  maxims  of  antiquity,  that  if  ^^^^• 
any  of  you  has  examined  the  house  of  Aristides  or 
Miltiades,  be  will  find  them  undistinguished  above 
the  contiguous  buildings  by  superior  elegance  or 
jrrandeur.  The  ambition  of  those  illustrious  states- 
men was  to  exalt  the  republic^  not  to  enrich 
themselves^ ;  and  this  just  moderation,  accom- 
panied by  piety  and  patriotis.m,  raised  their  country 
(and  no  wonder!)  to  the  height  of  prosperity* 
Such  was  the  condition  "of  Athens  under  those 
sincere  and  honest  men.  Is  it  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  under  the  indulgence  of  our  present 
ministers  t  I  wave  other  topics  on  which  I  might 
enlarge.  But  you  behold  in  what  solitude  we  are 
left.  The  Lacedaemonians  lost ;  the  Thebans  ha- 
rassed by  war:  no  other  republic  worthy  of  aspiring 
to  the  sovereignty.  Yet,  at  this  period,  when  we 
might  not  only  have  defended  our  own  possessions^ 
but  have  become  the  arbiters  and  umpires  of  all 
around  us,  we  have  been  stripped  of  whole  pro* 
vinces ;  we  have  expended  fifteen  hundred  talents 
fruitlessly  ;  we  have  lost,  in  time  of  peace,  the  al- 
liances and  advantages  which  the  arms  of  our  an- 
cestors had  acquired ;  and  we  have  raised  up  and 
armed  a  most  formidable  enemy  against  t)urselves. 
If  not,  let  the  man  stand  forth  who  can  show  from 
what  other  cause  Philip  has  derived  bis  greatness. 
But  the  miserable  condition  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
is,  perhaps,  compensated  by  the  happiness  of  oui: 

•  Trlvatus  iUIi  census  crat  brevii, 
Commune  magnuni-  Hpt.  ode  xy.  1.  ii. 

Veu  IV.  200 
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CA  AP  domestic  state,  and  the  splendid  improvemeiite  of 
^^^^    our  capilaK   Roads  repaired,  walls  fybil^neds/otifi- 
iains  and  follies*  I  and  (be  ininidlers  prbo  hA?^ 
procured  us  those  maguiQceot  aidvaqtage9j  p^ 
from  poverty  and  meanness  to  opuleoce  and  dig* 
pity ;  build  private  palaces  which  insjuU  the  edifices 
of  the  public ;  grow  greater  as  ^ir  country  be- 
comes less,  and  gradually  rise  on  pjts  ruins.     What 
is  the  source  of  this  disorder  ?  It  is,  Athenians! 
that  formerly  the  people  did  their  duty,  look  the 
field  in  pt-rson,  and  thus  kept  the  nyigistjrates  19 
awe." 
Wfic         The  assembly  remained  insensible  to  the  motives 
ofThT'*  of  interest  and  honour.     Instead  of  taking  the  field 
^p"'".  in  person,  they  sent  to  Olynthus  a  body  of  foreiga 
^^^^^   ipfaptry,    amounting-  to  foiir  thousand,  with  an 
charide.  hundred  and  fifty  horse,  under  ihe  isppimand  of 
Cbaridemus.     This  unworthy  g^neral,  who  ii^pp 
the  slave  of  his  mercenaries,  w4  of  his  owp  de- 
testable passions,  gratified  the  r9pacity  of  his  troops 
by  ravaging  the  iVIacedpnian  province  of  Botti^a, 
on  the  confines  of  Chalcis.     At  length,  however, 
be  threw  his  forces  into  Olynthus ;  and  the  he<» 
sieged,  encouraged  by  this  reinforcement,  hazarded 
anotlier  sally,  in  which  they  were  defeated  ^nd  re- 
pelled With  considerable  loss.     The  Athenian  mer- 
cenaries were  rendered  every  day  ipore  cont^emp^ 
tible  by  their  cowardice,  and  more  dangerous  by 
their  licentiousness.    The  beastly  Charidf^mus  had 

^  Tbryau  jtxi  A»(«/.  Demosthenes  disdained  not  such  a  g^ingle  of  \»'nrds 
when  it  presented  itself  naMi pal 5y  ,  but  as  it  rarely  occurs  in  his  vrorkA, 
il  is  plain  thai  he  never  fiou|flil  it  iL 
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iteMhft  htellfl^ion  nor  ability  to  restrain  I4ie!r  irre-  c  if  a  p. 
gularities.  According  to  bid  custom,  he  drank,  ^^®*^- 
at  ererj  meal- to  ascandabua  excess ;  liis^  brutality 
insulted  the  Womeir  of  Olyntbus ;  and  such  was  his 
hnpudent  and  abande^ved  profligacy,  that  he  de* 
niandcld  of  the  senate,  as  a  reward  for  his  pretended 
services,  a^  beaurtifal  Macedonian  youth,  then  cap* 
tive  in  the  city*. 

in  tlli9  st^e  of  affliirs,'  the  Olynthian^^  a  third  The cauM 
time,  appfed  to  Athens.  Ott  the  present  <^cca^i<>n,  oi^thi. 
Jfitfcbihes,  #ho  afterwiarda  became  such  m  ^ictive  ^;,y*^: 
paMiran  ef  the  Macedonian  interest,  particfilarty  |g^J^ 
distinguiihe^  bis  zeal  and  his  patriotism.    Tbe»ndue- 
speech  of  Dlemostbenes,  to  the  same  purpose,  is!!^^!^  ^ 
sCili  CD  record.  He  exhorts  and  coiljui^s  bis  coun- 
trymen to*  sMd  to  Olyntbus  an  army  of  citizens, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  diversion,  by  m-* 
radh^  the  Miacedoniau'  c^oast.    tlnless*  both  be 
done,  fbe  indeiWligable  industry  ef  Philip  woivMr 
Ander  either  inefibctuaL    *'  Have  you  ever  con* 
sidered  tbe  rapid  piogress  of  this  prince  ?    He  be* 
gan  by"  talting  Amphipolis,  f hen  Pydna,  Pbtideea» 
an<t  Ulethon^ ;  frofti  thence  be  poured  bis  troopft 
info  Tbessady,  and  became  master  of  PberBs;  Pe* 
gaaae^  and  IVfagnesia.  Then  turning  towards  Tlirace,^ 
br  over^rM  provinces,    conquered  and'  divided 
UngdMM,  Md  seated  bimself  on  tbe  trophies  of 
£iHeo  Cfoivns^aiid  broken  seeptres*  t  speak  not'o0 
his  expedition  against  the  Paeonians  and  IllyrianSp 
into-  £pirus,*^aod   where  has  not  ambition  coin 
dneleiil  his  arn^?  But  why  this  long  entunefadion^f 

*  Theopomp.  apud  Athen.  L  x.  p.  4S6. 
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CHAP  — To  prove  the  important  opportunities  wbich- 
XXXV.  yQur  negligence  has  lost,  and  the  unextinguishablo 
ardourof  an  adversary,  whose  successive  conquests 
continually  bring  him  nearer  to  your  walls.  For 
is  there  a  man  in  this  assembly,  who  perceives  not 
that  the  sufierings  of  the  Olynthians  are  the  fore* 
runners  of  our  own?  The  present  conjuncture 
calls  you,  as  with  a  loud  voice,  at  length  to  rouse 
from  your  lethargy,  and  to  profit  by  this  last  testi-* 
mony  of  the  bountiful  protection  of  the  gods.  An-- 
other  is  not  to  be  expected,  after  the  many  which 
you  have  despised  and  forgotten  ;  [  s^y  forgotten ; 
for  favourable  conjunctures,  like  riches,  and 
other  gifts  of  Heaven,  are  remembered  with  gratis 
tude,  only  by  those  who  have  understanding  to . 
preserve  and  to  enjoy  them.  The  spendthrift  dissi* 
pates  his  thankfulness  with  his  wealth"*;  and 
the  same  imprudent  folly  renders  him  both  miser- 
able and  ungrateful."  After  these  bold  expostula-* 
tions,  or  rather  reproaches,  he  encourages  them 
to  relieve  Olynthus,  by  observing,  that  Philip 
would  never  have  undertaken  the  siege  of  that 
place,  if  he  hadexpected  sucha  vigorous  resistance; 
especially  at  a  time  when  his  allies  were  ready  to 
revolt ;  when  the  Thessalians  wished  to  throw  off 
the  yoke ;  when  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians  hoped 
to  recover  their  freedom.  Thus  the  power  of 
Philip,  lately  represented  as  so  formidable,  is  by  no 

*  The  observation  is  uncoimnon,  but  just ;  akxa  ctfuu,  7«$c^oier  trh 
(fcrnj  xtu  «gi  Tirf  fm  Xf^f*^^  vtmcuk-  dt   fjLWf  >^,  Ux  «9   tic  xccCn  ic«i 

»«)  TO  fjifAvn^M  rn  twx»  *"?   XH"'    Dcmost.   Ol^th.  iii.  Olynth.  i.  p. 
3.  ex  edit.  Wolf. 
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iMeans  real  and  solid  ;  one  vigorous  cflTort  might  c  h  a  f, 
yet  overwhelm  l)ira  ;  and  the  passion  of  bope,  as    ^"°^^' 
well  as  that  of  fear,  is  rendered  subservient  to  the 
purpose  of  the  orator.     He   again  touches  on  the 
article  of  supplies  ;  but  with  such  caution  as  shews 
that  his  former  more  explicit  observations  had  been 
heard  impatiently.     "  As  to  money  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  (for  without  mbney  nothing  can 
be  done),  you  possess,  Athenians !  a  military  fund 
exceeding  that  of  any  other  people.     But  you  have  ■ 
unfortunately  withdrawn  it  from  its  original  desti- 
nation, to  which,  were  it  restored,  there  could  not 
be  any  necessity  for  extraordinary  contributions* 
What!  do  you  propose  fn/orm*,  that  the  theatrical 
money  should  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  sol- 
diery? No,  surely.     But  I   affirm,  that  soldiers 
must  be  raised  ;  that  a  fund  has  been  allotted  for 
their  subsistence  ;  and  that,  in  every  well-regulatedi 
community,  those  who  are  paid  by  the  public, 
ought  to  serve  the  public.     To  profit  of  the  pre-, 
sent  conjuncture,  we  must  act  with  vigour  and  ce- 
lerity, we  must  dispatch  ambassadors  to  animate 
the  neighbouring  states  against  Philip ;  we  must 
take  the  field  in  person.     If  war  raged  on  the  . 
frontiers  of  this  country,  with  what  rapidity  would 
the  Macedonians  march  hither  ?     Why  will  you 
throw  away  a  similar  opportunity  ?  Know,  that  but 
one  alternative  remains,  to  carry  the  war  into  Ma- 
cedoD,  or  to  receive  it  in  Attica.     If  Olynthus  re- 
sists,  we  may  ravage  the  territories  of  Philip ; 

*  Soch  a  proposal  the  Athenians  had  absurdly  declared  punishable  by 
death. 
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OH  A  P.  diould  that  vepublic  be  dt;slroyed,wbo  will  hinder 
*^^^-  bini  froni  coming  bitber?  TbeThebane!  to  say 
notbing  too  severe,  tbey  would  rather  reinforce  MsT 
arms*  The  Phocians !  Ibey  who,  without  our  as- 
sistance, cannot  defend  themselves.  O !  but  be 
dares  not  come !  It  is  madness  to  think  that  the 
designs  of  which  he  already  boasts  with  such  bold 
imprudence,  he  will  not  venture  to  execute,  when 
nothing  opposes  bis  success^.  I  think  it  unne^ 
oessary  to  describe  the  difference  between  attack* 
iDg  Philip  at  borne,  and  waiting  for  bim  here. 
Were  you  obliged,  only  for  one  month,  to  en- 
camp without  the  vails,  and  to  subsist  an  army  in 
the  country,  your  husbandmen  would  sustain  more 
loss  than  has  been  incurred  by  all  the  former  exi* 
gencies  of  the  war.  This  would  happen,  although 
the  enemy  kept  at  a  distance ;  but  at  the  approach 
and  entrance  of  an  invader,  what  devastation  must 
be  produced !  Add  to  this,  the  insult  and  disgrace, 
tile  most  ruinous  of  all  losses,  to  men  capable  of 
reflection." 

The  arguments  of  Demosthenes  prevailed :  an 
ukeiT  embassy  was  sent  into  Peloponnesus,  to  inflame 
oljSj.'"  tt»  hostUity  of  that  country  against  Philip ;  and 
V^'}:  ho  it  was  determined  to  assist  the  Oiynthians  with  an 


A*  C«  34oi 


*  With  all  his  policy,  Philip  seems  to  have  had  the  inanity  of  a-  Greek. 
The  vigour  of  the  original  is  not  to  be  translated:  *'  A»/i  iui»&#fA«nrB( 

««}  ruvtitf^AAK^i  troj^c.  4t^x«  testrr  ,  urn  Aoutu  ux^*n  0M-«  #vx*tniif^ 
mt  fJLit  j^nBHTiirt  ufiuf  •  «xxo(  tip  ;  ax\*  ttftta  9)(t  (^iJ»9Wi^~rm  tt/rvmrm/fm 
pLntot  M  till,  II  A  r«F  itnuif  opxtrtuum^  •f»m  iwuixify  rwnt.  i^iAmtt  fui  sf Mifn. 
I  have  used  a  iitiie  freectom  wi  Ji  the  <<  a;t'  /fo^^tM*.** 
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^nny  of  Athenian  cilizens.  But  before  this  reso*  chap. 
iuiion  could  be  carried  into  eflect^  Olynthus  was  ^^^^ 
no  more.  The  cavalry  belonging  to  that  place 
had  acted  with  great  spirit  against  the  besiegers. 
As  the  worlds  were  too  extensire  to  be  completely 
tnrested,  the  Olyothian  horsemen  made  frequent 
incursions*  inlo  the  surrounding  territory,  where 
iiiey  not  only  supplied  themselves  with  provisions^ 
and  forage^  but  beat  up  the  quarters,  attacked 
the  advanced  posts,  and  intercepted  tbe  convoys 
of  tbe  enemy.  These  advantages  were  chiefly 
owing  to  the  merit  of  one  man.  In  the  various 
fikirmiahes,  as  well  as  in  the  two  general  engage* 
ments  which  had  happened  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  siege,  Philip  perceived  that  Apollo* 
nides,  who  commanded  the  enemy's  horse,  dis- 
played such  valour  and  abilities  as  might  long  re* 
tard,  perhaps  altogether  defeat,  the  success  of  hu 
undertaking.  His  secret  emissaries  were  therefore 
set  to  work :  perfidious  clamours  were  sown  among 
tbe  populace  of  Olyntbus ;  ApoUonides  was  pub- 
licly accused ;  and  by  the  malignant  practices  of 
ti-aitors,  condemned  to  banishment  on  a  suspicion 
of  treasonf.  Tbe  command  of  the  cavalry  was 
bestowed  on  Lasthenes  and  £uthycrates,  two 
wretches  who  had  gold  their  country  to  Philip. 
Having  obtained  some  previous  successes,  which 
had  been  concerted  the  better  to  mask  their  de- 
signs, they  advanced  against  a  Macedonian  post : 
carried  it  at  the  first  onset ;  pursued  the  flyinggar- 

•  .Diodor.  I.  xti.  63.  i  Dcwosth,  dc  falsa  UgaU 
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€  H  A  P.  rison  ;  and  betrayed  their  own  troops  into  an  an^ 
^^^^    bush  prepared  by  the  enemy.     Surrounded  on  all 
sides,  the  Olynthians  surrendered  their  arms:  and 
this  fatal  disaster  encouraging  the  Macedonian  par- 
tisans within  the  wails,  soon  opened  the  gates  of 
Olynthus*.     The  copquerer  entered  in  triumph, 
plundered  and  demolished  the  city,  and  dragged 
the  inhabitants  into  servitudef.     Lasthenes,*  £u- 
thycrates,  and  their  associates,  shared  the  same,  or 
even  a  worse  fate.    Philip  is  said  to  have  abandon- 
ed them  to  the  indignant  rage  of  the  Macedcmian 
soldiers,  who  butchered  them  almost  before  hii 
eyes.     It  is  certain,  that  though  his  mean  and 
blind  ambition  often  employed  treachery,  his  jus- 
tice or  his  pride  always  detested  the  traitor.]:. 
This  im*       '^^^  conquest  of  Oiy ntbus  put  Philip  in  posses- 
p"'  "^t  ®*^"  ^^  ^^^  region  of  Chalcis,  and  the  northern 
inspires    coast  of  the  Mgzdan  sea ;  an  acquisition  of  terri- 
with'^e   tory,  which  rendered  his  dominions  on  tl)at  side 
tTwi^zc'^  round  and  complete.     His   kingdom    was    now 
Thermo,   bouuded,  ou  the  north  by  the  Thracian  posses- 


*  Demostb.  de  falsa  Legalione. 

f  Pour  reasons  conspired  to  produce  the  severe  treatment  of  the 
Olynthians; — 1  Philip  had  lost  a  great  many  men  in  the  siege;  voxxe; 
*mf  fT^wriatrm  n  rtut  rv^c/uui^uttc  AvtCttkif.  Diodor.  p.  450  2.  The 
Olynthians  had  received  his  natural  brothers,  Aridseus  and  Menelaus, 
accused  of  treason.  Justin.  1.  viij.  c.  iii.  o.  Philip  wanted  money  to 
carry  on  his  intrigues  in  olher  cities ;  itA^Ao-au;  ^%  Avriff  (soil.  O^vyficr^ 
k*4  <rirc  n^MumLc  tfatv/i^ijrfl/iaai^tipert  tXxpv^ArmhMO'V  naro  h  ir^A^tLt^ 
^j^n/UArm  *n  ^exxipr  up  tc?  s-exf^or*  mnrofMa-:  4.  Dtodorus  immediately 
after  adcls  the  fourth  reason,  **  That  he  might  deter  the  ncighbotirlnc^ 
cities  from  opposing  hts  measures/'    Diedor.  p.  450. 

#  Demosth.  Olynth.  iii.  sect  3^ 
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•ioHS  of  !lt«t6oblepte8,  and  on  the  Bouth  by  theCH  a  p. 
ierritory  of  Fbocis,  a  province  actually  compre-  ^^^^• 
bending  the  straits  of  Thermopylee,  which  hadu,d«he 
formerly  belonged  to  a  different  division  of  Greece.  ^^^' 
Besides  the  general  motives  of  interest^  which 
prompted  him  to  extend  his  dominions,  he  dis* 
cerned  the  peculiar  importance  of  acquiring  the 
Thermopylae  and  the  Hellespont^  since  the  former 
was  emphatically  styled  the  Gates  of  Greece,  and 
tiie  latter  formed  the  communication  between 
that  country  and  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
Greece,  exceeding  in  population  the  proportion  of 
its  extent  and  fertility,  annually  drew  supplies  of 
corn  from  those  nothern  regions.  The  Athehi- 
ansy  in  particular,  had  settlements  even  in  the 
remote  peninsula  of  Crim  Tartary,  anciently 
called  the  Taurica  Cbersonesus,  by  means  of  which 
tbey  purchased  and  imported  the  supei-fluous  pro- 
ductions of  that  remote  climate*.  Their  ships 
could  only  sail  thither  by  the  Hellespont ;  and 
should  that  important  strait  be  reduced  under  the 
power  of  an  enemy,  they  must  be  totally  excluded 
from  an  useful,  and  even  necessary  branch  of 
oommerce. 

Philip  perceived  these  consequences.  It  was  the  Philip  ea- 
interest  of  all  the  Grecian  republics  to  unite  inthe^estu 
assisting  Kersobleptes  and  the  Phocians,  which  was^^^  mum» 
in  other  words,   to  defend  the  Hellespont  and^^^^"™- 
ThenDopyte.    The  interest  of  the  Macedonian  cviii  i. 
was  diametrically  opposite ;  nor  could  he  expect  t# " ' 

*  BMOOfthen.  b  LepfiVr. 

Vet*  IV*  29ji 
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CHAP,  accomplish  ihe  great  objects  his  reign,  unless 
XXXV.  jj^  firstrenderedhimself  roaster  of  those  important 
stations.  This  delicate  situation  furnished  a  proper 
exercise  for  the  dexterity  of  Philip.  After  the 
destruction  of  Olynthus,  he  celebrated  a  public 
festival  of  gratitude  and  joy,  at  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Dium  ;  to  which,  as  at  the  Olympian  and 
other  Grecian  games,  all  the  republics  were  pro- 
miscuously invited,  whether  friends  or  enemies*. 
It  appears  that  several  Athenians  assisted  at  these 
magnificent  entertainments,  which  lasted  nine 
days,  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  and  which  wanted 
no  object  of  elegance  or  splendour,  that  either  art 
could  produce  or  wealth  could  purchase.  The 
politeness  and  condescending  aflfability  of  Philip 
obliterated  the  remembrance  of  his  recent  severity 
to  Olynthus ;  and  his  liberal  distribution  of  the 
*^poils  of  that  unfortunate  cityf  gained  him  neir 


•  Demoslh.  de  falsa  Le^alione,  &  Diodor.  p  451. 

t  Boih  IX'iTMstbenes  and  Diodorus  mention  an  anecdote  whidi 
does  honour  to  ThiUp,  and  vtill  more  lo  Salyrus  the  player.  After 
dinner,  the  King,  according'  to  his  custom,  was  distributing  his  pre- 
sents :  amidst  the  general  festivity,  Satyrus  alone  wore  a  sad  coiirw 
tenance.  The  King  addressed  him  kindly,  and,  in  the  language  of 
the  timesy  desired  him  to  ask  a  boon*  Satyrus  said^  that  such  presents 
as  others  received  (cups  of  gold,  &c.)  seemed  to  him  of  little  value  i 
thai  he  had  indeed  something  to  ask,  hut  feared  a  denial.  Ptiitip  liav- 
ing  encouraged  him,  he  proceeded ;  '*  ApoUophanes  of  Pydna  was  mj 
friend :  at  his  death,  his  two  daughters,  both  arrived  at  a  marriage- 
able age,  were  sent  to  Olynthus,  taken  captive,  and  subjected  to  all 
the  calamities  of  servitude.  These  are  the  presents  1  request,  not 
with  any  design  unworthy  of  ihcir  father  or  myself,  but  that  I 
may  give  them  such  portions  as  shall  enable  them  to  marry  hap- 
pily."      Apoiloplianes     bad    been  *  an   actl^-c    opponent,    aitd     even 
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friends,  and  confirraed  the  attachipent  of  his  old  c  h  a  p. 
partisans.  y^^7^ 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  rejoicing  and  festivity,  Philip  mi. 
Philip  seems  not  to  have  forgotten  one  moment,  co£»Diu  ^ 
that  the  most  immediate  object  of  his  policy  was  to  pJ^^lt'llSi* 
detach  the  Athenians  from  the  cause  of  Phocis  and  o'^^*^^*^"* 
Eersobleptes,  who  were  both  their  allies.  For 
this  purpose,  while  he  courted  individuals  with  pe- 
culiar address,  he  determined  to  make  the  public 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  the  war,  the  better  to 
prepare  them  for  the  insidious  proposal  of  a  sepa* 
rate  peace.  The  bad  conduct  of  Chares  left  the  sea 
open  to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  silently  ac- 
quired a  considerable  naval  force.  Philip  began 
to  attack  the  Athenians  on  their  favourite  element. 
His  fleet  ravaged  their  tributary  islands  of  Lem- 
nos  and  Imbros ;  surprised  and  took  a  squadron  of 
Athenian  vessels,  stationed  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Euboea ;  and,  encouraged  by  these  advantages* 
boldly  sailed  to  Attica,  made  a  descent  on  the  shore 
of  Marathon,  repelled  the  Athenian  cavalry* 
beaded  by  Deotimus,  ravaged  the  territory,  and 
carried  otT  the  Salaminian  galley.  From  thence 
the  victors  proceeded  to  the  isle  of  Salamis,  and 
defeated  a  considerable  detachment  commanded 
by  Charidemus.  The  illustrious  trophies  of  Ma- 
rathon and  Salamis  were  effaced  by  the  insults  of 
the  Macedonians,  whose  fleet  returned  home  in  tri- 


ikt  pecaoBil  eoBmy  of  Philip;  yet  thii  prince  graated  the  request  of 
Btttymiy  sad  entbled  him  UberaUy  to  provide  for  the  daughters  of  his 
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e  H  A  P.  umpb^  adorned  with  boslUe  Bpoils»  and  with  iiiSita*^ 
v^fly  ry  »od  naval  glory** 

His  in.         Tbe  activity  of  PfaBip  seconded  his  good  for-. 

gil^him  tune.    His  intrigues  were  renewed  in  EuboBa. 

^!f^SM^  Under  pretence  of  delivering  that  island  from  the 
tyranny  and  extortions  of  Molossus,  the  Athenian 
comoiander,  he  landed  such  a  body  of  troops  there, 
as  proved  sufficient,  with  the  assistance  of  his  adr* 
berents,  to  expel  tbe  Athenians.  Such  a  mtilti-- 
plication  of  calamities  might  have  disgusted  that 
people  with  the  war  against  Philip,  whose  hosti- 
lity,  directed   against   them   alone,    seemed  to 

Ka  de-    have  forgotten  the  Phocians  and  Kersobleptes ; 

Si^\o°**when  secret  but  zealous  partisans  of  Macedon 

Aiheos.  arrived  at  Athens,  as  ambassadors  from  Euboea, 
commissioned  to  settle  amicably  all  difierenoea 
between  the  two  countries.  They  observed^ 
that  Philip  had  left  the  island  absolutely  free 
and  independent;  and  that,  though  constrained 
to  take  arms  in  defence  of  his  allies,  he  was  sin- 
cerely desirous  of  making  peace  with  the  Atbe-» 
nians.  The  representations  of  the  Euboean  am- 
bassadors were  enforced  by  the  influence  of  two 
Athenians,  Aristodemus  and  Neoptolemus,  the 
first  distinguished  as  a  player,  the  second  as  a 
player  and  poet,  who  having  acquired  for- 
tunes in  Macedon,  returned  to  their  own  coun*^ 


*  la  die  chronology  of  these  events*  I  have  foUonred  Or.  Leland.  See 
bis  life  of  Philip,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.  Tbe  OTenta  themselvts  we  related  in  tfa» 
•ratioii  of  Demosthenes  commonly  intitled  the  First  Phtl^ypic^  but  which 
the  Doctor,  with  great  probability,  considers  at  two  distinct  orations 
.^pdktn  9t  diflKnent  times. 
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iry^  to  forward  the  measureB  of  their  liberal  pro-  c  h  \  f. 
lector.  They  affirmed,  that  the  King  of  Macedon  J^^" 
earee&tly  wished  to  lire  on  good  terms  with  the  re- 
public ;  and  the  Athenians  paid  much  regard  to 
men  whose  talents  were  then  highly  esteemed,  and 
who  remitted  the  riches  amassed  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  purchase  lands  in  Attica,  and  to  sup- 
ply with  alacrity  the  eiigencies  of  the  public  ser^ 
vice* 

Demosthenes  saw  through  these  dark  and  deepinTainex' 
artifices'* ;  but  in  Tain  endeavoured  to  alarm  tbeg^^^ 
unsuspecting  credulity  of  his  countrymen.    On  af^^**^ 
future  occasion,  after  the  plot  had  become  manifest, 
he  upbraids  their  carelessindiflerence  and  delusion 
at  this  important  crisis.    **  Had  you  beeQ  specta* 
tors  in  the  theatre,  and  not  deliberating  on  matters 
of  the  highest  moment,  you  could  not  baye  heard 
Neoptolemus  with  more  indulgence,  nor  me  with 
more  resentmentf." 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  assembly,-  when  fschines 
JCschines  returned  from  his  Pelopoonesian  em?i^mTi8 
bassy.    He  had  assembled  the  great  council  of  the  ^^^^^ 
Arcadians ;  revealed  to  them  the  dangerous  ▼i^wsf^*^* 
of  Philip,  which  threatened  the  liberty  of  Greece  ;reBent. 
and,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  opposition  ofll^^ntt 
Hieronymus,  and  other  Macedonian  partisans,  bad  ^^^^* 
engaged  that  people  to  approve  the  patriot  zeal  of 
Athens,  and  to  deliberate  on  taking  arms  in  the 
common  cause.      In  relating  the  success  of  his 
embassy,  he  inveighed  with  great  severity  against 

*  Oemostlien.  de  Chenoneso,  &  dc  Pac^, 
J  lJcni68tiioB«  dc  CscnoHCBOi^ 
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CHAP,  those  mercenary  traitors,  who  had  sold  the  interests 
^^^^^1^  of  their  country  to  a  cruel  tyrant.  The  Greeks 
had  full  warning  of  their  danger.  The  miserable 
fale  of  Olynthus  ought  ever  to  be  before  their 
eyes.  At  his  return  through  Peloponnesus,  he 
had  beheld  a  sight  sufficient  to  melt  the  most  ob- 
durate heart;  thirty  young  Olynthians,  of  both 
sexes,  driven  like  a  herd  of  cattle,  as  a  present 
from  Philip  to  some  of  the  unworthy  instrument^ 
of  his  ambition'*. 

The  susceptible  and  eyer-varying  temper  of  the 
multitude  was  deeply  affected  by  the  representa- 
tions of  iEschines :  the  pacific  advices  of  Neopto- 
lemus  and  his  associates  were  forgotten ;  war  and 
revenge  again  echoed  through  the  assembly.     At 
the   requisition  of  iE^schines,  ambassadors  were 
dispatched  to  confirm  the  hostile  resolutions  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  to  awaken  the  terror  of  the  neigh- 
bouring republics.    The  Athenian  youth  were  as- 
sembled in  the  temple  of  Agraulos  to  swear  irre* 
concilable  hatred  against  Philip  and  the  Mace- 
donians; and  the  most  awful  imprecations  were 
denounced  against  the  mercenary  traitors  who  co- 
operated with  the  public  enemy.    This  fermenta* 
lion  might  at  length  have  purified  into  strong  and 
decisive  measures ;  and  had  Philip  possessed  only 
an  ordinary  degree  of  vigilance,  a  confederacy 
might  have  been  yetformed  inGreece  sufficient  to 
repel  the  Macedonian's  arms.    But  that  consum- 
mate politician  thought  nothing  done  while  any 

*  Oemosthen.  de  AUml  Lcfatimieb  ^^^  ^' 
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thing  was  neglected  ;  and,  as  he  allowed  not  the^^^^* 
slightest  opportunity  to  pass  unimproyed,  be  often  up^^ 
derived   very  important  benefits  from  seemingly 
inconsiderable  causes. 

An   Athenian  of  the  name  of  Phrynon,,  a  man  Dexterity 
wealthy  and  powerful,  bad  been  attacked,  robbed,  prince  in 
and  confined,  by  some  Macedonian  soldiers,  who  ^^^^^JJ^. 
ohliged  him  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  a  very  con- 
siderable ransom"*.     As  this  violence  had  been 
committed  during  the  fifteen  days  of  truce  that 
followed  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games, 
Phrynon  very  reasonably  supposed  that  the  King 
of  Macedon,  who  had  long  been  ambitious  of  ob- 
taining   a  place    in    the    Grecian    confederacy, 
would  not  abet  this  act  of  aggravated  impiety.  He 
bad  therefore  requested  his  countrymen,  who  al 
that  time  prepared  to  negociate  with  Philip  an  e%- 
change  of  prisoners,  to  join  him  in  commission 
with  Ctesiphon,  a  man  of  experience  and  capacity, 
who  had  been  already  named  to  that  embassy, 
imagining  that  by  appearing  in  a  public  character 
he  might  the  more  easily  recover  the  ransom  and 
other  monies  that  bad  been  unjustly  extorted  from 
him.     Having  arrived  in  Macedon,  the  ambassa- 
dors were  received  and  treated  by  Philip  with  un- 
common politeness  and   respect ;  their  demands 
were  most  obligingly  granted,  or  rather  prevented ; 
the  King  apologised  to  Phrynon  for  the  ignorant 
rusticity  of  his  soldiers,  which  had  led  them  to  act 
so  unwarrantably ;  and  he  lamented  both  to  Phry- 
non and  Ctesiphon,  the  necessity  of  their  present 


*  JRscHiiies  de  falsa  I^eg&tioiie. 
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«  H  A  p  BoissioB/  since  lie  had  nothing  more  sincerely  at 
J^^^]J[[^  heart  than  to  lire  an  good  terms  with  their  re- 
public^'. At  their  return  to  Athens,  the  repr^ 
eentations  of  such  men  could  not  be  without 
weight ;  nor  could  they  fail  to  be  extremely  far 
vourable  to  the  King  of  Macedon. 
Beim-  Another  incident  followed,  which  was  improred 
•rery  fa.  With  uo  less  dexterityf.  At  the  taking  and  sack 
k^u£iu  of  Olynthus,  Stratocles,  and  Eucrates,  two  Athe- 
nians of  distinction,  had  been  seized  and  carried 
into  Macedon.  By  some  accident  these  ofien  bad 
not  been  released  with  the  other  prisoners.  Their 
relations  were  anxious  for  their  safety,  and  there*, 
fore  applied  to  the  Athenians,  that  a  proper  per* 
•on  might  be  sent  to  treat  of  their  ransom.  Arisr 
todeiBus  was  employed  in  this  commission,  but 
wae  more  diligent  in  paying  his  court  than  in  per* 
fonmng  his  duty ;  and,  at  his  return  home,  neg* 
lected  to  gire  an  account  of  his  negociation. 
FUUp,  meanwhile,  whose  vigilance  never  slept^ 
and  who  well  knew  the  hostile  resolutions  in  agita* 
tion  against  him  at  Athens,  released  the  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  dismissed  them  with  the 
highest  expressions  of  regard.  Moved  by  grati* 
tude,  Stratocles  appeared  in  the  assembly,  blazed 
forth  the  praises  of  the  King  of  Macedon,  and 
loudly  complained  against  the  careless  indifference 
of  Aristodemus,  who  bad  neglected  to  report  his 
cmbassyt- 
Tiie  Athe-  The  artful  player,  thus  called  upon  to  act  bii 
^^!|||^^  part,  excused  his  omitting  to  relate  one  example  of 

^schhL  de  htuk  LBgationo.  f  id.  ibid.  k  Id  ibi^ 
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ICtndness  in  a  man  who  had  recently  giTen  bochap. 
many  proofs  of  the  most  unbounded  generosity.  ^^^.^^^ 
He  eifpatiated  on  the  candour  and  benevolence  oftoscndan 
Philip,  and  especially  on  his  profound  respect  for  phii^^^ 
the  republic,  with  which,  he  assured  them,  the 
King  of  Macedon  was  earnest  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  even  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  on  the  most 
honourable  and  advantageous  terms.  He  probably 
reminded  them  of  the  misfortunes  which  had  at* 
tended  their  arms  ever  since  they  commenced  war 
a^indt  this  prince.  Fifteen  hundred  talentsexpend- 
ed  with  disgrace ;  seventy-five  dependent  cities,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Cbalcidic  region,  lost  irre* 
©overably ;  Oh'ntfaus  destroyed ;  EuboBa  revolted ; 
Athens  dishonoured  and  eibausted ;  and  Macedon 
more  powerful  and  more  respected  than  at  any 
former  period.  Thisrepresentation  did  not  exceed 
Hbe  troth ;  and  ^be  calamities  of  the  war  had  long 
loeHned  to  peace  the  more  moderate  and  judicious 
portion  of  the  assembly.  The  artificial  generosity 
of  Philip,  in  bis  treatment  of  Phrynon  and  Stra- 
toclea  blazoned  by  the  eloquence  of  Aristodemus, 
fixed  the  wavering  irresolution  of  the  multitude. 
The  military  preparations  were  suspended.  Even 
Demosthenes  and  ^schines  yielded  to  the  torrent ; 
and  imagining  that  a  bad  peace  was  better  than  a 
bad  war  (since  it  was  impossible  to  expect  success 
from  the  fluctuating  councils  of  their  country),  sup- 
ported a  decree*  of  Philocrates  for  sending  a 

*  The  decree  was  attacked  by  oi^e  Luclnus.  Demosthenes  defended 
il;  and  botli  Demosthenes  and  iE^chlnies,  ss  appears  frgtm  the  text,  weto 
ifi  the  embassv. 
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c  H  A  p.  hftM  asd  afiaba^sador  to  penetrate  the  real  Intei^ 
tjaos  of  Pbilip,  aDcl  to  aift  those  terms  of  accoiD- 


wodation  with  wbicb  be   bad  so   Icmg  amused 

tbeiq. 

^^^I^.     ^^^  ministers  appointed  to  this  coaQEEoassion  seem 

bMMdom  ta  bare  been  purposely  chosen  among  men  of  op* 

pesite  principles)  who  might  mutually  be  cbeeka 

on  each  other.     Phyrnon^^  Gtesipbon^  Ariatode* 

mus,  aad  Phiiocrates^  who  had  eniformly  ti^ilii^d 

tbeir  confidence  in  the  Kn^  of  Maced€!9»  were 

opposed  by  .£scbicies  and  Demostbetie%  who  ba4 

long  discovered  their  suspicioBs  of  that  prince^ 

To  the  embassy  wer^  added  fiauskles  and  Der* 

eyllu8»  men  distinguished  by  the  public  officea 

whii'h  they  bad  discharged  with  equal  patriotism 

and  fidelity ;  Jatrocles,  the  chosen  friend  of  .^Bschi*  ' 

Hes;  and  Gimoa^  iUustrious  for  the  name  be  bore» 

which  descended  to  bwi  from  tbe  greatest  and 

most  fortunate  Qf  the  AtbeuHio  comoianders.  Tbe 

whole  number  amounted  to  teo^  besides  Agalor 

creQD  of  Tenedos,  wfao  was  sent  cip  tbe  part  of  the 

Greek  islnnds  ia  alliance  with  Athens^.  ^ 

Diflicui.       Thu^  for  contemporary  authors  agree;  but  vf 

sl^bj  describing  tbe  eye nts  which  followed  tbe  depar*- 

^^'  ture  oi  tbe  amba^isadorS)  all  is  rnconsisteocy  and 

^I!^e^'  contradiction*  Tbe  misimderfetanding  that  arose  bcf 

^^^  tween  ^chines  and  Demosthenes,,  tbe  former. o| 

whom  was  impeached  by  tb^  latter,  furnish  us,  xp^ 

tlie  accusation  and  defence,  with  the  fullest  au^ 

most  difiuse,butat  tbe  same  time  tbe  least  autbentia 

materials,  that  present  themselves  in  any  passage  of 

*  Bcmosihen.  £i  Acbin.  de  falsa  Ije^^aiione, 
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fif^kii  bistory.  The  whole  trftin  of  tihe  iiejjfiw*^^^  ^  '• 
tion,  as  well  as  the  events  cfoonected  with  it,  Me,^^.,,^ 
represented  in  coloors  the  most  discordant ;  facts 
are  asserted  and  denied  ;  while  both  parties  a^esd 
to  ttie  memory  of  the  assembly  before  which  they 
8poke»  to  the  testimony  ef  witaesdes,  and  ereii  to 
the  eridence  of  public  deciwes  and  records ;  eiv^ 
eumslaaces  that  must  appear  very  exttaoMinarf, 
wiiIms  we  consider  that  snbDming  of  witnesses,  pep- 
|kiry  and  even  the  falsifying  of  laws  and  racords, 
were  crimes  not  unusaal  at  Athens*.  Ahridst  thia 
eonfusioo*  the  discerning  eye  of  crilicism  would 
▼ninly  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  tmth.  iEsdiinef 
was  indeed  acquitted  by  bis  countrymen.  But 
nothing  posftke  can  be  learned  fram  apartiiA 
sentence,  pronounced  three  years  after  the  rilegl^ 
crimes  had  been  committed,  wiien  the  power  of 
PMlip  had  increased  to  such  an  aiarming  degree^ 
as  gare  his  faeiion  a  decided  aseeadant  even  in  the 
Altienian  assembfy. 

To  disentangle  such  perplexity,  we  shall  k^^^P^fS^. 
abieiy  to  those  facts'  arbieh  are  allowed  on  botbffM^ii^ttoii. 
Mesy  deducing  from  them  such  consequences  ascvlu!^. 
seem  most  natural  and  probable.  ^  In  the  coarse  ^c' 3^. 
ef  one  year,  three  embassies  were  sent  to  PhMip ;  ^^  ^^' 
ite  llrslto  propose  a  peace,  the  second  to  ratifyit, 
Ibe  ifaivd  to  see  the  conditions  of  it  fulfiUed ;  and 
hi  that  space  of  time  Kersobieptes,  behr^  stripped 
of  bis  dominions,  was  reduced  into  captivity,  and 
miip  having  seiaed  Thermopylie,  invaded  Phocfa, 

*  See  my  Ditcoone  on  theCbancters  and  Manners  bf  the  AUicniaitt 
VRted  to  Ljmi  iod  bocratd. 
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c  It  A  p.aad  defltrayed  the  tweaty-two  cities  of  fhniifNTO-- 
^^^"^  Tiace  iniesB  than  twenty-two  days.  Nor  was  this' 
all :  jt  foreign  prince  having  made  ibimself  maateiv 
of  l^hermopylseand  the  HeUespodt*  the  moet- valu- 
able safeguards  of  Greece— having  invaded  ami  de- 
solated the. territery  of  a  Grecian  republic,  tbe^nost 
sespectaUe  for  its  antiquity,  powcfr  and  wealth,: 
the  seat  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  of  4he' 
nvensd  oracle  of  Delphi— These  daring .nmaauretit' 
tended  ao  Uttle  to  excite  the  displeasure  of  Gneece, 
tbattheKiiigof  Maeedon  hadnosooneraocooiplish^' 
ed  them,  than  he- threatened  to  attack  Athens  (who 
weakly  lamented  calamities  which  she  bad  neither 
pnidenoe  nor  courage  to  prevent)  at  the  head  of  a* 
general  coofirderaey  of  the  Amphictyonic  states. 
Diwention  ^  lludreKtraordinary  transactions,  ofwhichiiistory 
^m!^^  ataroely  ofieis  another  example  for  the  instruction 
of  posterity,  Demosthenes  ascribes  entirely  t^  fhe 
corruption  and  peridy  cf  the  Athenian  ambassa-* 
dors.  "  The  felicity  of  Philip,**  he  says,  "  coik 
sists chiefly  in  this;  that  having  occasion  fbr trai- 
tors, fortmie  has  given  him  men  treacherous  ahA 
corrupt  beyon^  bis  Boost  sanguine  hopes  and* 
prayers^.**  This  doubtless  is  the  exaggeration 
of  an  orator,  desirous  by  every  means  to  blaoken 
the  character  of  his  colleagues  in  th^  embassy,  «in(§ 
particularly  that  of  bis  adTtrsai^  ifisehwA.  <  ATeft 
it  will  appear,  from  the  nnast  oattifill  suvvey  of  the" 

cm  VArff^y,    Diodorus^  ubi  supra. 
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eywkt9)#€  thofie  liaiefi^  Umt  the  iocapacity  anM  ntf(LC^  Afin 
HfiW  ifiaot  tbe  tn^aMO^of  tfae  Atbemaii  miaisiers  ^^*' 
greatly  coDtnibuied  to  tbe  aucoess  4if  Ikie  Macch 
doniaQ  atma*  . 

^^rom  the  first  momeiit  of  tbeir  departure  froiii^conf«- 
AlhMts,  tbe  ambaiiaadorB  began  to  betray  IheirtheunbaB- 
BMtual  Jealoufeies  and  suspicions  of  eacb  cnUier^st^^  p^. 
fiddUry...  Tbe  daageroust  cbaraoter  oC  Pbilocraieei^']^' 
was:. equally  dreaded  by  JgsBbioaa  smi.  BeiQO»^ 
tbeoea'^;  and  tbe  latter,  if  we;  rmayJbeliei^e  bm 
rkalyso  much  disgusted  the  «»iber  ambassadora 
by  the  morose  severity  .of  bis  temper,  that  they 
bad  aln^Nit  excluded  bim  lheir.socieiy.;  a  circum-* 
stance  rendered  credible,  not  merely  by  the  partial 
evidence  of ( an  adversaiy,  but  by  the  reaeirtment 
and  indigoation  always  exj^ressed  by  Demostbeoes 
against  tbe  befaayioui*  of  Ms  coUeagues.    Having 
arrived  at  PeUa,  tbey  were  introduced  to  an  andi^ 
ence;  and  q^oJbe,  as  bad  been  agreed  on,  in  tbe 
cffder  of  their  seniority.  Tbe  discourseof  ^scbinea  speech  of 
waa^tbe  mmt  oi^ious  and«laborate»  but  seemed'  '*^''^' 
catbeT'Oaleulated  for  gaining  merit  with  the  Athe^' 
mam  assembly,  tbfiirfur.kAiencin)B[  tbe  conduct  ^ef 
I!lulip*     *-  He  tBcalled  to;  tbe  ro^uory.  o£  .the 
Kll^  ihe  favours  of  tbe  Athenians  towa^rdsbia 
aoQestora;  tbe  distressed  condition  of  the  cbildran 
oC  Aioyntes;  tbe  aolieilaiions  of  Eiirj^^dicd  ;  and. 
the.genecousiDterpasi&ioiisQf  Iphkralea^Ao  whom 
tbe  family  of  Philip  owed  the  crown  of  Macedon* 
Havng  tofurcbed  slightly  <»  tbe: ungrateful  returns 
made  by  Ptolemy  and  Perdiccas,  be  dwelt  on  the 

*  Demosthen.  &  £schln.  rle  falsa  Legatione. 
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o  H  A  p.  lojiretire  of  ihofie  hoiiilities  which  Pinlip  b»d  com- 
^^^^  mitted  agoiiut  the  ropuUic,  especially  i»tAklffg 
AtnphipoIiB,  whicii  his  Cither  Amyntas  bad  ac« 
knowledged  to  be  a  dependent  colony  of  Atbaiieb 
He  insisted  on  the  iiapropriety  of  yetaioiag^this 
possessioB,  which,  as  it  could  not  be  clainMdb]^ 
ai>y  aacieat  title,  neilher  coidd  H  be  lield  by  the 
right  of  conquest,  not  bttag  gained  in  any  war 
between  the  two  stales.  In  the  time  of  profooafd' 
peace  between  Athena  and  Macedon,  Ptiilq[>had 
taken  fixHu  the  Anaphipolitans  an  Athenian  city, 
which  it  concerned  his  justice  and  his  honourto 
vestore,  without  delay,  to  its  lawfol  and  acknow* 
ledged  owners.'' 

Had  i£schioeB  wished  to  furinsh  FbiKp  with  a 
pretence  for  protracting^  the  negociation,  be  could 
not  have  dona  it  mom  eOectually  than  by  sucii  n 
demands  It  could  not  posriMy  be  eipeeted»  tilat 
a  Fictorious  monarth  shoidd  sat  bounds  4o  his  own 
triumphs,  in  order  to  purcltase  peace  by  tamely^ 
surrendering  one  of  the  raost  important  of  kis  ae^ 
quisitions.  In  this  light  the  proposal appearadto 
DeoMsAhenes,  wbo  thought  ths*  his  <;olleague  hadi 
totally  ioi^oMen  the  olgect  of  the  embassy^  the 
didtrMsed  state  of  Athens^  how  greatly  thopefeipia 
bad  been  harassed  by  the  war,  and  tiow  eagerly  ^f 
wistied  for  peace.  It  was  now  bis  own  twa  to 
speak  befcH«  a  prince  whom  he  bad  often  and 
highly  offended,  whose  character  and  actions  be 
had  ever  viewed  and  represented  with  the  utmost 
sererity ;  but  whom,  on  the  present  occasion,  it 
was  his  business  to  sooth  rather  than  to  irritate* 
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^Tbe  DDveltj  of  the  eitufttioQ  mi|(lit  baTe  disccw*  c  r  a  p. 
eerted  a  man  of  less  aeoaibilit j  than  Demastbenes.  ^^^ 
The  Mivioiui  jealousy  of  hia  colleagues  was  pre- 
pared to  listeDt  with  a  malicious  ear^  totboae  irre* 
siaftaUe  at^iunients  whicb  tbe  orator  is  said  to  bare 
promised^  with  a  yery  uabecoming  coofikleDce^ 
tbe  Macedonian  courtiers  expected  some  prod%y 
of  eloqueace  from  the  perpetual  opponent  of  their 
aidmired  master.    Amidst  tbe  silent  suspense  of  an  Hbembw- 
un&ypurable  audiebcef   Demosthenes  began  to^^j^^^^ 
speak  with  um^ceful  besilation^  and,  afker  utter-sioo. 
iog  a  few  obscure  and  interrupted  sentences,  bis 
memory  totally  forsook  him,    Philip  endeavoured 
to  remove  his  embarrassment  with  a  mortifying 
politeness,  tellmg  Um  that  he  was  not  now  in  a 
theatre"^,  where  such  an  accident  might  be  attended 
wkb  disagreeable  oonsequenees;  and  exhorting  bins 
to  take  time  for  recollection^  and  to  pursue  bis  m^ 
tended  discourse.    DediostbeBes  again  began,  but 
without  better  success.    The  assembly  beheld  bie 
eonfiusion  witb  a  malignant  pleasure ;  and  tbe  am* 
bassadoffs  were  otdeced  to  withdraw. 
.  After  a  proper  inlerral,  tbey  wem  oimmoned  to  ^^^  ^. 
Hut  royal  presence.    Philip  received  them  ^itb'^'JJ^jJ^ 
greiA  d%naty,  and  answered  with  precismn  and^»; 
elegaace  the  argumei^  respectively  used  by  tbe 
OBveraft  speakers^  particularly  those  of  ^schines. 


*  Kotwithstandin^  the  passion  of  tbe  Athenians  fbr  drasiatic  enter- 
<ianmeiit%  Md '  tkeir  conridemttmi  %  tike  cbarai^tei  of  players  beyond 
lluit  9imy  ather  nttion,  Umjt  wefe  iadecentlj  severe  against  their  negU. 
g^ncies  and  faults  on  the  theatre ;  as  appears  from  Tarloas  passages  of 
tbe  Judicial  ortiuoni  of  Demoattoaicaiad  JSachines. 
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CH  A  p.Tbe  confused  hints  of  Demosthenes  he  passM  oter 

XXXV.  ^jjjj  merited  neglect ;  ibus  proving  to  the  worlit, 

that  the  man  who  had  ever  arraigned  him  with  most 

severity  in  the  tumultuous  assemblies  of  Greece, 

had  not  dared  to  say  any  thing  in  bis  presence 

'invites     which  deserved  the  smallest  notice  or  reply-    The 

^!i!!,   armbassadors  were  then  invited  to  an  entertainment, 

an  enter-  ' 

uinment  where  Dcmosthcnes  is  said  to  have  behaved  with 
great  weakness,  and  where  Philip  displayed  such 
powers  of  merriment  and  festivity,  as  eclipsed  his 
talents  for  negociation  and  war.    The  ambassadors 
•phcirde-  Were  pcrsuaded  of  his  candour  and  sincerity,  and 
ft^^Mft.  dismissed  with  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Athens, 
^*^^'      assuring  them  that  his  intentions  were  truly  pacific, 
and  that  as  soon  as  they  consented  to  an  alliance 
with  bim,  he  would  freely  indulge  those  sentiments 
of  affection  and  respect  which  he  had  ever  enters 
tained  for  their  republic. 
Artifices       The  mortification  which  Demosthenes  had  re* 
of  Demos-  ^eivcd,  made  him  at  first  vent  his  chagrin  by  con* 
demning  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues  ;  but  when 
he  reflected,  that  a  fair  representation  of  facts 
would  greatly  depreciate  his  character  at  Athens, 
policy  prevailed   over   resentment.      He  began 
privately  to  tamper  with  his  companions  on  the 
road,  freely  rallied  the  confusion  into  which  he 
had  been  betrayed,  extolled  the  ready  genius  and 
memory  of  ^schines  ;  and  endeavoured,  by  pro- 
mises and  flattery,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  those 
whom  his  recent  behaviour  bad  justly  provoked 
and  disgusted.      In  a  conversation  at  Lnrissa  ia 
Thessaly,  be  acknowledged  the  masterly  reason- 
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ifig  of  the  Kiog.  of  Macedon.  The  atnbassadois  c  n  a  f. 
all  joined  in  the  praises  of  this  extraordinary  man.  ^''^^• 
^schines  admired  the  strength  and  perspicuity 
with  which  be  had  answered  their  respective  dis- 
courses; and  Ctesiphon  cried  out  in  transport,  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  life  he  had  never  beheld  a 
man  of  such  a  polite  and  engaging  deportment. 
Demosthenes  then  artfully  said,  <'  he  apprehended 
they  would  not  venture  to  make  such  representa*- 
tions  to  the  Athenian  assembly ;  that  their  bont^ur 
and  safety  required  them  to  be  consistent  in  their 
reports ;"  to  which  they  all  assented ;  and  JLschi- 
nes  acknowledges,  that  he  was  prevailed  on  by 
the  entreaties  of  his  rival  to  promise,  that  he  would 
give  a  favourable  and  false  account  of  the  beha- 
viour of  Demosthenes,  and  assure  the  people  of 
AtfaeD8»  that  be  had  spoken  with  dignity  and  firm- 
Bess  on  the  affair  of  Amphipoiis. 

According  to  the  forms  of  the  republic,  the  am^Theyi^ 
iassadors  first  reported  the  success  of  their  nernegocia. 
gociation,  and  delivered  the  letter  of  Philip,  toMiutte. 
ihe  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred.    They  explained^ 
in  order,  what  each  bad  said  in  presence  of  the 
King  ;    when  Demosthenes,  rising  up  the  last, 
affirmed  with    hie  usual  oath  of  asseTeration"*", 
"  that  the  ambassadors  bad  not  spoken  in  the 
wnate  as  they  did  before  Philip ;  that  they  had 
spoken  much  better  in  Macedon  :'*  he  then  moved» 
that  tbey  should  be  honoured  with  a  crown  of 

*  M«  AMf  indecently  explained "  by  Jore  **  since  the  expresaioQ  is 
^Kptieal,  and  includes  a  short  prayer,  »x^f*^  ^^  ^**  ^^^  tfttf4A-y  «  ngr 
Qsertion  is  true,  may  Jove  thus  protect  mc*" 
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e  H  A  p  sacred  oline^i  and  invited  next  day  to  an^tit^riaMi^ 
^^^  «nent  in  the  Pry tanmtmf. 

Thesaae      The  da/  foUowing,  they  made  (heir  ret>ort  la 
to'ale^  ^  amerobly  of  the  people ;  when  the  ambassadors, 
'■"■"'^^^-  Aiding  ttiesubject  not  disagreeable  to  their  hearersp 
expatiated  on  the  politeness^  condescension,  elo- 
quence, and  abilities  of  the  prince,  with  whom  their 
repnblic  was  ready  not  only  to  negociate  a  peace, 
Xxtnofdu  but  to  contract  an  alliance.    Having  allowed  them 
▼m^^^to  exhaust  this  fertile  subject,  Demosthenes  at 
2J^^    length  arose  and,  after  those  contortions  of  bfody 
which,  if  we  believe  his  adversary,  were  familiar  to 
him,  declared,  that  he  was  equally  surprised  at 
those  who,  in  a  deliberation  of  such  importance, 
could  talk  of  such  trifles,  and  at  those  who  could 
endure  to  hear  them.    <^  The  negociation  may  be 
briefly  reported.    Here  is  the  decree  by  which 
we  are  commissioned.    We  have  executed  this 
commission.    Here  is  Philip's  answer  (pointing  to 
the  letter.)    You  have  only  to  examine  its  co»* 
tents."    A  confused  murmur  arose  in  the  asseoF 
bly,  sonoe  applauding  the  strei^^th  and  precision 
of  the  speech,  others  condemning  the  asperity  of 
the  speaker.     As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  De» 
mostbenes  thus  proceeded :  ^<  You  shall  see  how 
I  will  lop  off  those  superfluous  matters,    ^schines 
praises  the  memory  and  eloquence  of  Philip,  in 
which,  however,  I  find  nothiqg  extraordinary, 
iince  any  other  man,  placed  in  the  same  advantage* 

•  See  tbe  ditcoone  of  Lyiiaa  on  in  aecotation  fer  catting  down  t 
^l^niecrftted  oliTe* 
t  AMiun.  de  ajba  UgtttioiK; 
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oufl  ckcumsUocee  of  rank  sod  fortune,  would  b«  o  h  a  r, 
equally  attended  to  aod  adimrtd.  Cteaiphow  ^^J^ 
{Maisea  the  graceftdaesB  and  digaity  of  bis  perqoB ; 
mey  eolleagae  Aristodamut  doea  not  yield  to  hu|i 
in  these  particulars.  Others  admire  \^  flpirth  and 
gaiety  at  table,  yet  in  such  qualitios  FbiU>crat«gexr 
celshiai*.  But  this  is  unaeaaonable.  1  shall  there- 
fore draw  up  a  decree  fat  conveuipg  an  extraor- 
dinary assembly,  to  deliberate  on  the  peace  and  the 
^dHancef." 

The  decree  was  proposed  on  the  Mghtb  of  March,  »||i»^ 
and  the  aasenobiy  was  fixed  for  the  seventeenth  ^^^^^^ 
Hie  same  month.    In  the  interval,  arrived,  as  am-  *" 
baasadoTS  from  Philip,   Antipater,  the  most  re- 
jected of  his  ministers ;  Parmenio,  the  bravest  of 
hn  generals ;  and  Eurylochus,  who  united,  almof* 
in  an  equal  degree,  the  praise  of  eloquence  and 
ralour.  Parmeniobad  been  employed  in  the  siege 
of  Halus,  a  place  filled  with  malcontents  from 
Hiessaly,  who  still  resisted  the  Macedonian  power 
in  that  country.    That  be  might  have  leisure  to 
join  his  colleagues,  Parmenio  ordered  the  siege  to 
be  converted  into  a  blockade ;  and  the  merit  of 
tfai«e  such  ambassadors  sufficienay  announced  the 
important  purposes  which  Philip  wished  to  efiect  by 
Ihe  present  negociation.  They  were  received  with 
neat  distinction  by  the  senate,  and  (what  seems 
•xiFaoi 


♦  Even  by  Demosthenes*    tesUmony,  it  required  Uic  eombinttioft 
-•f  levcral  Athenian  chmeww  t»  match  t*»  various  ^xcellencto  ^ 


Vbilip* 
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cli  A  P  who  was  careful  to  adorn  their  seats  in  the  ihentmf 
^^^^'  and  to  distinguish  thera  by  every  other  mark  of 
honour"^.  Having;  been  introduced,  on  the  ap^^ 
pointed  day,  into  the  assembly,  they  declared  tb« 
object  of  their  coinmission ;  to  conclude  in  tbe 
name  of  their  master  a  peace  and  alliance  with  tbe 
people  of  Athens.  Demosthenes,  in  an  elaborate 
speech,  urged  the  expediency  of  listening  to  their 
demands ;  but  without  neglecting  tlie  interest  of 
tlie  Athenian  allies,  ^schines  delivered  the^atne 
opinion,  and  severely  reproached  Philocrates,  who 
urged  the  necessity  of  precipitatingthe  treaty.  The 
\rtiocOT.  ^^^^  ^''st  days  were  spent  in  debate ;  but  on  the 
5JP|J^*-  third,  the  itifluence  of  Philocrates  prevailed,  chiefly^ 
if  we  believe  Demosthenes, through  the  unexpected 
accession  of  iElschines  to  that  party*  He,  who  bad 
hitherto  been  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  interest  of 
Kersobleptes,  declared  that  be  bad  now  altered  his 
opinion.  That  peace  Was  necessary  for  Athens, 
and  ought  not  to  be  retarded  by  the  slow  delibera- 
tions of  other  powers.  That  the  circumstances  of 
the  republic  were  changed ;  and  that,  in  their  actual 
situation,  it  was  an  idle  vanity  to  attend  to  those 
who  flattered  them  with  pompous  panegyrics  of  the 
magnanimity  of  their  ancestors ;  since  the  weakness 
of  Athens  was  no  longer  called  on  to  undertake 
the  protection  of  every  state  that  could  not  defend 
its  own  causef. 
During  the  D®  mostheneshad  formerly  suspected  the  treachery 
tTcSpSuip ^^  ^^schines ;  but  this  speech  fully  convinced  him 

^  .fhchiQ.  hi  Ctnjpliont.  f  Dcmostben.  de  falsa  Legatl^ne- 
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iimtifbk  adwrwiry  bad  ndtbetore  sold  bitnsfelf  tocii  a  r. 
Ptiiii^i  be  bad  then '  been   tampered  with,  and  ^^^^; 
gained  by  tbe  Macedonian  agfibaisaders.    But  De-  continue 
mbMlh&aeSf  and  tbe  assembly  in  general,  saw  the  ^on'^u'^tt 
neoeattty  of  immediately  ratifyii^  the  peace  witb^"'^^''*^^^ 
ibat  prince*  wtio  bad  actitally  taken  tbe  field  in 
Tteaee*  along  the  coadt  of  which  the  Athenians 
still  posaesaed  Serrium,  Doriscus*  and  seyeral  other 
tributary  cities.    A  decree  was  proposed  for  tbia 
pucp^se^i  and  ambassadors  were  named$  who  mighf 
with  all  convenient  speed,  repair  to  Philip,  in  order 
uiiifeuaUy  to  give,  and  receive  the  oaths  and  ratifrk 
cstioaa  of  tbe  treaty  just  concluded  at  Athens* 
The  anbasaadors  were  fkibulus,  ^schines,  Ctesi^ 
pkomp  Democrate$»  and  CHeon ;  the  principal  of 
wtHMQ>  beii^  entirely  devoted  to  the  Macedonian 
intcaasU  contriMd  viiri^us  pretences  to  delay  their 
departttre.  In  this  interval*  Kei^aobleptes  met  with 
(be  uabappy  fate  of  wfaich  we  have  already  taken 
notice;  and  Philip,  encouraged  by  the  success  of 
hia  intrigueSf  ventured  to  attack  the  cities  of  Ser- 
tmm  and  Ooriacus*.  which  readily  submitted  to  bis 
arms^.    Upon  inteUigenee  of  tbe  latter  event,  the 
Atbenian&dispatclied  Euclides  to  inform  the  King 
of  Mai:edon,  that  tbe  places  which  he  had  taken 
belonged  to  Athens ;  to  which  he  coldly  replied^ 
that  be  bad  not  been  so  instructed  by  his  ambassa- 
dors, nor  was  there  any  mention  of  those  cities  in 
tbe  treaty  recently  signed,  but  not  yet  ratified*  be^: 
iween  the  two  powers. 

^chines  and  his  colleagues  still  delayed  to  set  Third  «ii« 
duty  although  the  conduct  of  Philip  continually  r^S^^ 

*  DeoMttai.  QpiU  V.  hi  Philippi 
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QH  AP.  urged  the  necessity  of  bastonieg  their  depftrtimev' 
^^^]^  They  were  iinalfy  ordered  i^  be  gone,  in  corner 
quence  of  a  decree  proposed  by  Demosthenes^, 
who  was  unable  to  preTail  od  the  Atbenians,  tHl  it 
was  too  late,  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  interest  of 
Kersobleptes.  In  twe^nty-five  d»y«  the  Ati^eniaB 
ministers  arrived  at  Pella,  a  journey  which  they 
might  have  performed  in  six  ;  and  instelMl  of  di- 
rectly proceeding  to  PhiUp^  who  was  employed  in 
feducing  the  cities  on  the  Propontis,  they  patiently 
waited,  above  three  weeks,  the  return  ef  that  mo^ 
narch  to  his  capital.  During  their  residence  ift 
Pella,  they  were  joined  by  Demosthenesi  wImh  «t 
his  own  request,  had  been  added  to  this  eomoii*- 
sion,  under  pretence  of  ransoming  some  Atheniaa 
captives,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  wateh  the^ 
conduct  of  his  colleagues.  Philip  at  length  arrived : 
the  ambassadors  were  called  to  an  audience.  On 
this  occasion  they  spoke  not  as  formerly,  acoord*- 
ing  to  their  respective  ages»  but  in  an  order,  if 
we  believe  .£scbinett,  first  established  by  the  im* 
prudence  of  Demosthenes ;  whose  disoimrse^  as  re* 
presented  by  his  adversary,  must  ba^e  appeared 
highly  ridiculous,  even  in  an  age  whep  the  deceit 
formality  of  public  transactions  was  little  known 
or  regarded, 
^peeeh  of  Anticipating  his  more  experienced  colleagues!, 
S^""*^*  he  observed,  «  That  they  were  unfoHunalely  di- 
vided in  their  views  and  sentiments.  That  bis-owa 
were  strictly  conformable  to  those  of  Philip.  From 
the  beginning  he  had  advised  a  peace  and  alliance 

*  Demosth.  de  falsa  Legatiaoe. 
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'^iditi  Uacedeii.  Tbtt  be  had  procured  all  potable  c  h  a  k 
boooiirsfor  tbe  ainba«adors  of  thatpountry  during  ^^^^* 
tbeir  residente  in  Atbeo8»  and  bad  i^erwards 
escorted  tbeir  journey  as  far  aa  Tbebes.  He  knew 
tbafrbis  good  intentions  bad  been  mispresented  to 
PbHip^  on  account  of  some  exf^-essions  tbat  bad 
dropped  from  bim  in  tbe  Atbenian  assembly.  But 
if  he  bad  denied  tbe  superior  excellence  of  thai 
prince  ki  beauty,  in  drinking,  and  in  debate*,  it 
was  that  be  belieYed  such  qualities  to  belong  to 
a  woman,  a  spooge,  and  a  hireling  rhetorician  aii4 
sophist,  rather  than  to  a  warlike  monarch,  and 
mighty  conqueror/'  This  extraordinary  apology 
excited  the  derision  of  tbe  Macedonian  courtiers^ 
and  made  the  Athenian  ambassadors  hold  down 
'ttieir  beads  in  confusionf. 

Mschines  first  recovered  his  composure;  andof-Ewjhi- 
modestly  addressing  Philip,  observed,  «  Tbat  tha"*"' 
present  was  not  a  proper  occasion  for  the  Athenian 
ministers  to  praise  or  defend  tbeir  own  conduct* 
They  bad  been  deemed  worthy  of  their  com- 
mission by  the  republic  which  employed  them,  and 
to  vrtiSch  alone  they  were  accountaWet  Their 
actiialbiisinesswasio  receive  Riilip's  oath  inratifi* 
cation  of  tbe  treaty  already  concluded  on  the  part 
of  Athens.  Tbe  military  preparations  carrying 
on  in  every  part  of  Macedon  could  not  but  ex* 

«  Set  db«ve^  9.119. 

t  JEfMibia.  de  iaUa  Legatiatie. 

♦  T^  speech  of  -Eschincs,  as  reported  bf^imself,  is  initnltahjy  grtcc- 
aa  md  dl^ified  Afjwr^Vi  y*f*imiv  Mf^  tAwttiu  ti^MrCuf,  *fcc.  Vid.  -j^ 
351,  ft  Mqq  eM.  Wolf. 
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9H  A  p  cite  Iheihi^rsfprtbe.unb^^py  PhQciaos.  .  Bittjie 
^^f^  iptre^ted  Philip^that^if  he  vasdeterininedio  gratify 
<be  Tbebans  by  making  war  qo  that  unfortunate 
people  he  would  make  at  least  a  proper  ^ktinction 
between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.    The  sacri'- 
legious  Tjolators  of  the  temple  ought  to  be  punish- 
ed wUh*due^?eri(y ;  the  state  itself  ouist  be  spare.d ; 
ainceUi^  laws  .and  institutions  of  Greece  guard  the 
i^fety  of e7#ry  Ainp))ictyonic  city,  ^scbinesthen 
iip(\lcf^in|Lbe  severest  terms>  agaiipst  Ib^  injustice 
'and  ^(ru^lty .  of  tb^  ^Thiebans,  who,  be  ventured  U> 
pTiiphesy^  wouVl^P^y  tbe,partiaUty  pf  Philip  with 
t^g  same  fal^boc^d  apd  ingratitude  with  which  they 
had  faieeo  ^acqust^qm^d  to  requii^  their  former  allies 
apd  benefactors,'"  , 
«huip*8      .'Pbe  discourse^  of  ^scbines,  though  it  could  not 
SIL^Lmllii.  ^^  ejcp^cted^to  qupve  the  resolution  ofthe King,  was 
tton.        n^ell  calculated  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  speaker* 
vhen  it  shquld  be. reported  ip  his  own  coMotry, 
Philip  confined  himself  to  vag^e  expressions  of 
friendship  and  respect.  The  ambassadors  of  Thebes 
tirere  already  at  Pella,  a  circumstance  which  fur- 
iiished  him  with  a  pretence  for  decliriipg  to  mako 
an  explicit  declaration  in  iayour  of  Phocis.    But 
he  hinted  his  compassionate  concern  for  the  Phqr 
cians;  and  req.uested.the  Athenians  to  accompanj^ 
him  to  The8saly»  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
their  abilities  and  experience  tp  settle  the  affairs  of 
that  country,  which  required  bis  immediate  pre* 
flence.    £xtraordinary  as  this  ^demand  was,  the 
Athenians  readily  complied  with  it, notwithstanding 
the  King,  who  had  ordered  his  army  to  march,  was 
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attended  in  this  expedition  bj  the  ambassadonB  of  c  h  a  p. 
Thebes,  who  as  well  as  the  Athenians,  were  daily  ^^^^• 
entertained  at  bis  table,  and  whose  views  were  dia* 
metrically  opposite  to  the  interests  both  of  Pbocis 
.and  of  Athens*. 

The  unhappy  and  distracted  situation  of  the  T^^^- 
former  republic  promised  a  speedy  issue  to  the  Sa^cvnedoh 
cred  War,  which,  for  more  than  two  years,  bad^trntj^ 
been  feebly  carried  on  between  the  PbociansonS^"'^ 
one  side,  and  the  Thebans  and  Locriansonthe^*|V^9^ 
other,  by  such  petty  incursions  and  ravages,  as  in-      , 
dicated  the  inveterate  rancour  of  combatants,  who 
still  retained  the  desire  of  hurting,  after  they  bad 
lost  the  powerf.    During  the  greater  part  of  that 
time,  tlie  Athenians,  amused  by  their  negociatioQ 
with  Philip,  afforded  no  assistance  to  their  unfor- 
tunate allies.    The  treasures  of  Delphi,  immense 
as  they  were,  at  length  began  to  fail.    The  Phoci^ 
ans,  thus  abandoned  and  exhausted,  reflected  with 
terror  and  remorse  on  their  past  conduct ;  and,  in 
order  to  make  atonement  for  their  sacrilegious  vio- 
lations of  the  temple,  instituted  a  judicial  inquiry 
against  Phaleucus,  their  general,  and  his  accom- 
plices, in  plundering  the  dedications  to  Apollo]:. 
Several  were  condemned  to  death ;  Phaleucus  was  The  fho- 
deposed ;  and  the  Pbocians,  having  performed  these  demn^ 
substantial  acts  of  iustice,  which  tended  to  remove  Pi""^!*^ 

•'  of  the  ton* 

the  odium  that  had  long  adhered  to  their  cause,  so-pi«. 
licited  with  better  hopes  of  success  the  assistance  of 
Sparta  and  Athens. 

*  Demottheo.  de  falsa  Legatianek  f  Dkddif.  L  xru-p.  4SL 

#  Idem,  l.zvi.  p.  452k 

Toft.  ly.  2W 
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c  H  A  P.     But  the  crafty   Archidamus,  who  had  long  dh- 

XXXV    Ycvied  the  Spaitan  councils,  considered  the  difttrei« 

Thespar  of  the  I^ociaps  as  a  favourable  opportunity  to  urge 

X^ur^'r™  ^b^  claim  of  his  own  republic  to  the  superinten- 

inicn-      dence  of  the  Delphic  temple ;  and  actually  sent  ara- 

the  lem-    bagjsadors  into  Thessaly,  to  confer  with  the  King  of 

^^'         Macedon  on  that  subject*.     The  Athenians  paid 

more  attention  to  the  request  of  their  allies,  who,  as 

an  inducement  to  excite  their  activity,  ofTc  red  lo  put 

^  ^tbem  in  possession  of  the  towns  of  Nicaea,  AIpenus> 

and   Thronium,   which  commanded  the  straits  of 

phaieucus  TheriTiopvlaB.     But  this  salutarv  plan,  which  might 

and  his  *^*'  ./  .r        »  r» 

inercena-  have  rctaixled  the  fiite  of  Greece,  was  defeated  by 
Ntcxa!^^  Phaieucus,  who  commanding  eight  thousand  mer- 
cenaries, that  acknowledged  no  authority  but  that 
oftheir  general,  established  his  head  quarters  at  Ni* 
csea,  and  despised  the  menaces  both  of  Pbocis  and 
of  Athens. 
'h'*plfo  °^     Mortifyingasthisdisappointmenl  musthave  been^ 
ciaim  in    it  was  followed  by  a  disaster  in  another  quarter 
IfAbSn*^  far  more  alflicting.     The  Phocians  had  fortified 
ApoU*.     jj^^  ^jj^.  ^^j.  Abae,  to  defend  their  northern  frontier 
against  the  depredations  of  the  Locrians.     The 
Thebans  reinforced  by  some  auxiliaries  of  Mace- 
don, marched  against  that  place.    The  Phocians, 
with  more  courage  than  prudence,   met  them  in 
the  field ;  but  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  pursued  in  their  disordered  flight,  through 
the  surrounding  territory.    A  party  of  above  five 
hundred  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Abajan 

*  Demos  then.  &  .H&chin.  ubi  supra. 
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Apollo,  where  they  remained  for  several  clays,  en  a.  p. 
sdeepingunder  the  porticos,  on  beds  of  dried  herbs,  w^^' 
straw,  and  other  connbustible  malcrials.  An  acci- 
dental fire,  that  bejo^an  in  the  night,  was  comtnuni- 
cated  to  the  whole  edifice,  part  of  which  was  con- 
8U<ned,  while  the  unhappy  Phocians  were  stifled,  or 
burnt  to  ashes*. 

The  Thebans  failed  not  to  represent  this  cala-Thexhc^ 
mity  as  a  judgment  of  Heaven,  against  the  daring  gaie  Phi- 
impiety  of  wretches,  who  had  ventured  to  take  re^Luie"*^ 
fuge  in  the  temple  of  a  ji^od  whom  their  sacrilege  ^'^o^**- 
bad  long  offended.     They  entreated  Philip  to  assist 
lluMn  in  destroying  the  remnant  of  the  guilty  race» 
This  was  the  chief  purpose  of  their  embassy  to 
that  Prince  whom  the  Athenians,  as  related  above, 
entreated  to  spare  the  nation,  wliile  he  punished  the 
criminals ;  and  the   Lacedsetuonians,  regardless  of 
the  fate  of  Phocis,  thought  only  of  making  good 
their  ancient  claim  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Del- 
phic temple. 

Pnilip  treated  the  deputies  of  the  three  repub-p|^||.pj^^. 
lies  with  apparent  frankness  and  cordiality,  under  ^^^p^*  ^" 

^  ^  •  \  iramto 

the  veil  of  which  he  knew  so  well  to  disguise  thecomipt 
interests  of  his  policy  and  ambition.     He  assured  ban  am-' 
the  Thebans,  that  his  arms  should  be  employed  to  *******^ 
recover  for  them  the  towns  of  Orchomenus,  Co- 
rouaea,  and    Tilphusium,   which,   ever  ready  to 
rebel  against  a  tyrannical  capital,  had  readily  re- 
.V4>lted  to  the  Phocians  during  their  invasion  of 
BoBotia,    The   Phocians,  he  said,  had  rendered 

*  Diodorus,  p.  45i 
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g  H  Aj^thetngelTOs  the  objecto  of  divine  displeasure  ;  it 
^^^^^^^  would  be  as  meritorious  lo  punisb^  as  it  was  im- 
pious to  protect  tbetn.    He  ^s  detennined  that 
both  tbey  and  tbeir  allies  should  suffer  those  cala- 
mities wbkh  tbeit  crimes  so  justlT-  deserved.  Thus 
fer  Philip  was  sincere  r  for,  iif  these  particulars, 
4he  views  of  Thebes  were  exactly  conformable  to 
his  own.    But  in  his  mind  he  agitaied  other  matr 
tens,  in  which  the  interest  of  Thebes  interfered 
With  that  of  Macedon.     To   accomplish   those 
purposes,  without  offending  his  allies,  it  ^as  ne- 
cessary to  gain  the  ambassadors.  Caresses,  flattery, 
And  promises,  were  lavished  in  vain.    Money  was 
lit  length  tendered  with  a  profuse  liberality  ;  but, 
though  no  man  ever  possessed  more  address  than 
Philip  in  rendering  his  bribes  acceptable,  the  The- 
ban  deputies  remained  honest  and  unc<  rrupted, 
iGirmly  maintaining  to  the  end  their  palriotisrti  and 
their  honour*     Philon,  the  chief  of  the  embassy, 
answered  for  his  colleagues ;  •*  We  are  already  per- 
suaded of  your  friendship  for  us,  independent  of 
your  presents.    Reserve  your  generosity  for  our 
country^  on  which  it  will  be  more  profitably  be* 
stowed,  since  your  favours  conferred  on  Thebt^s, 
will  ever  excite  the  gratitude  both  of  that  republic 
and  its  ifiihifeteri* '• 
i^ptlTaSST     Demosthenes  extols  the  dignity  of  this  reply,* as 
thc'^i^e.  ^^c^n^ii^K  rather  the  Ambassadors  of  Athens^    feit 
nianam-    (hese  ministers,  though  one  object  of  their  com- 
mission v/^4  to  sate  the  Grecian  state  whieb  the 
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Tliebans  wished  to  cledtiroyy  dteCoveied  neltber  iih  €  ■  4  ^ 

tegrity  nor  spirit     All  of  jliem,  but  DemostheiiM  ^^' 

himself,  accepted  the  presents  of  tbe  King  of  JVf ft- 

cedon,  who  found  litUe  difficulty  in  persuadiii|; 

men,  thus  prepossessed  in  bie  fa?oUr,  tb«|t  be  pitied 

the  Pborians ;  that  he  respected  Athens ;  thaat  b^ 

detested  the  insolence  of  Thebes;  and  that,  sboulA 

he  ever  proceed  to  tbe  straits  of  Tberttiopyke,  bll 

expedition  would  be  more  dangetmus  to  tbtft  ^Mtt 

than  to  its  enemies*    At  present  however  be  ol^ 

served,  that  he  had  private  reasons  for  managing 

ibe  friendship  of  a  people  who  set  no  bouiids  to 

their   resentment     From  such   motives  be  bad 

hitherto  declined  ratifying  the  peace  with  Athens; 

but  this  measure  be  could  no  lunger  defer.     H^ 

only  entreated,  that  to  save  appearances  with  tk^ 

Tbebans,  the  name  of  tbe  Phocbns  might  he 

x^mitted  in  the  treaty.    Tbe  arduous  work  was  at 

iength  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  and  for  the  mofB 

•ecrecy,  transacted  in  a  place  which  Demosthenes 

calls  a  tavern,  adjoining  to  the  temple  of  PoHu^^ 

in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Pherds.    Tbe  Athenian 

ambassadors  took  lea^e,  affecting  to  be  persuaded 

(perhaps  persuaded  in  reality)  of  the  good  inten- 

fioiq  of  the  King  of  Macedon.    About  tbe  same 

time   the  ambassadors  of  Sparta  departed,   but 

with  fiir  less  satis&ctioii.    Tliey  either  perceive^* 

lift>m  tbe  beginning,  the  artifices  of  tbe  prince 

with  whom  they  came  to  treat,  or  at  least  made 

'Mcba  report  to  Arc^idamus,  as  Convinced  bitt 

that  bis  republic  had  not  any  advantage  to  expect 

from  tbe  preponderance  of  tfie  Macedonian  in* 
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-«  H  A  F  terest,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Pliocians ;  and 

XXXV*   ^^^  should  the  Spartans  persist  in  their  claim  to 

the  superintendence  of  the  Delphic  temple,  they 

must  prepare  to  assert  it  by  force  of  arms* 

Fhiiip^        Arcbidamus  raised  an  army  for  this  purpose,  and 

letter  to    Hiarcbed  towards  the  straits.     But  the  intri<!ues  of 

^^tbe-  pjjjiip^  gg  ^g  g|,a||  jjj^y^  occasion  to  relate,  rendered 

his  hostility  as  impotent  as  his  negociations  had 
been  fruitless.  From  Thessaly  that  prince  bad  al« 
ready  sent  a  letter  to  the  Athenians,  couched  inth^ 
most  artful  terms.  He  expressed  his  profound  re- 
spect for  the  state,  and  his  high  esteem  for  its  am<- 
bassadors ;  declaring  that  he  should  omit  no  op* 
portunity  of  proving  bow  earnestly  he  desired  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  Athens.  He 
requested  that  the  means  might  be  pointed  out  to 
him,  by  which  he  could  most  efTectually  gratify 
the  people.  Of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  and 
alliance  he  was  careful  to  make  no  mention  :  but 
after  many  other  general  declarations  of  his  good* 
will,  he  entreated  them  ^*  not  to  be  offended  at 
,  bisdetaining  their  ambassadors,  of  whose  eloquence 
and  abilities  he  wished  to  avail  himself  in  settling 
the  affairs  of  Thessaly  *" 
jEachinef  Soon  afterwards  these  ambassadors  returned  home; 
f^*\^f*^and  having  given  an  account  of  their  negociation 
tii€cmbM.-to  the  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  with  very  little 

»y  to  the  'J 

Athenian  satisfaction  to  that  select  body,  they  next  appear- 
ed before  the  popular  assembly.  JBschines  first 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and  in  an  elaborate  and  artful 

*  Benosthen.  Sc  JF^schim  obi  Mpt* 
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disceurse>  set  forth  the  advantages  resulting  from  c  u  a  f« 
iiis  successful  embassy,  in  which  he  had  persuaded  ^^  y 
Philip  to  embrace  precisely  those  measures  which 
tile  interest  of  Athens  required.    That,  now,  the 
people  had  peace  instead  of  war,  and  that,  without 
harassing  themseWes  by  military  expeditions,  ttiey 
had  only  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  enjoying  the 
amusements  of  the  city,  and  in  a  few  days  they 
vrould  learn  that  Philip  had  passed  Thermopylas,  to 
take  vengeance,  not  on  the  Phocians,  but  on  th» 
Thebans,  %ybo  had  been  the  real  authors  of  the 
war,  and  who,  having  entertained  a  design  of  seiz** 
ing  the  temple,  were  not  the  less  culpable  (as  had 
been  proved  to  Philip)  because  they  had  failed  in 
this  impious  purpose.    That  the  Boeotian  allies  of 
Thespise  and  Platsea,  whose  hatred  to  ThebeF  was 
as  inveterate  as  their  attachment  to  Athens  was 
Aincere,  would  be  restored  to  their  pristine  strength 
and  splendour.    That  the  Thebans,  not  the  Pho- 
cians, would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  to  repair  the 
fatal  effects  of  sacrilege  and  profanation.     That 
the  magistrates  of  Thebes  foresaw  the  hostility  of 
Philip,  and  well  knew  by  whom  it  bad  been  ex- 
cited.   "They  have  therefore,"  said  ^schines, 
^<  devoted  me  to  destruction,  and  actually  set  a 
price  upon  ray  head.    The  people  of  Eubcea  are 
equally  alarmed  by  our  accommodation  with  Phi- 
lip, not  doi^bting  that  their  island  will  be  restored 
io  us  as  an  equivalent  for  Amphipolis.      Nor  are 
these  the  only  advantages  of  the  treaty  :  another 
point  of  still  higher  iaiportance^  a  point  ^f  thf 
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60  A  P.  mofit  intitnate  OMK^rn  to  the  public,  has  been  fi#^ 
^  ixxv.  0||f^^^    Qui  0f  ijiig  ]  g[|aU  speak  at  another  time, 

since  at  present  I  perceive  the  envy  and  maUgnity 
of  certain  per8on9  ready  to  break  forth."  The 
advantage  hinted  at,  with  such  significant  obscu-* 
rity^  was  the  recovery  of  Oropus,  a  considerate 
city  on  the  Athenian  frontier  which  had  been  long 
subject  to  Thebes. 
The  nwpi-  "^^^  speciofis  hamngue,  so  flattering  to  the  in- 
puBoofhc  ^^^^°^^  ^°^  ^^^  hopes  of  the  multitude,  was  reu- 
ses ndi-  reived  with  general  approbation,  notwithstanding 
klscoi/  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes,  who  declared  that 
^aN;^*^  he  knew  nothing  of  all  those  great  advantages  pro*^ 
mised  by  his  c(>Ueague  ;  and  that  he  did  not  expect 
them*  j£schioes  and  Philocrates  heard  hioi  with 
the  supercilious  contempt  of  men  in  possession  of  d 
secret  with  whichhe  was  unacquainted.  But  when 
he  endeavoured  to  continue  his  discourse,  and  to 
expose  their  artifice  And  insincerity,  all  was  cla* 
mour,  indignation,  and  insult,  ^schines  bade 
him  remember,  not  to  claim  any  share  of  the  re^ 
wards  due  to  the  import  ant  services  of  bis  colleagues. 
Philocrates,  with  an  air  of  pleasantry,  said,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  the  hopes  of  Demosthenes  were 
less  sanguine  than  his  own,  **  since  he  drinks  war 
ter ;  I  wine.'"  This  insipid  jest  was  received  with 
loud  bursts  of  laughter  and  applause,  which  pre^ 
rented  the  assembly  from  attending  to  the  spirited 
remonstrances  of  Demosthenes.  A  motion  was 
made,  and  agreed  to,  for  thanking  Philip  for  his 
equitable  and  ft  iendly  intentions,  as  well  as  for  ra- 
4ifying  a  perpetual  peace. and  alliance  between 
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Aibem  and  Macedon.    In  the  same  decree  it  wadc  hap. 
determined  tbat  the  Pbocians  should  submit  to  the  rj: '  _  ^ 
Ampluctyonic  council,  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  the  republic.^ 

.   Tiiese  articles,  together  with  the  secret  motives  The  »uc- 
whieh  {NToduced  them,  were,  by  the  emissaries  of  phTup's 
Pbilip»  immediately  communicated  to  the  Pho-w?th^he 
cian  ambassadors  then  residing  at  Athens;  who,^J^^^^ 
transported  with  joy  at  the  prospect  ofavertingtlie  ^^e  Pho- 
calamities  which  long  threatemed  tlieir  country,  bassadors 
lost  no  time  in  transmitting  the  agreeable  intelli-^^'     ^' 
gence  to  their  fellow-citizens.    They  concluded^  * 

with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that,  however 
Philip  might  deceive  the  Phocians,  the  ministers  oF 
Athens  could  never  be  so  bold  aspubHcly  todeceive 
the  Atbenbns ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  could  no 
longer  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt  of  thefavout^ 
able  disposition  of  the  King  of  Macedon.    This  which 
belief  was  so  irmly  establisfa'ed,  that  when  Archi- J?^^^ 
damns  marched  into  Pbocis  at  the  head  of  an'^i?^^^^^ 
army  in  order  to  defend  the  temple  against  Philip,  of  spartju 
the  Phocians  rejected  his  assistance,  observing,  that 
they  feared  for  Sparta  much  more  than  for  them- 
selves ;  upon  which  the  Lacedaemonians  returned 
into  Peloponnesusf. 

Philip  was  now  prepared  for  executing  his  grand  ,,jj.jj  ^^ 
enterprise.    Halus,  long  besieged,  had  submitted  8?9i«te8 
to  the  united  arms  of  Parmenio  and  his  own.ieucusth^ 
Fresh  troops  had  arrived  from  Macedon.    The  ^^  ^^ 
Athenians  were  appeased ;  the  Lacedaemonians  bad 

*  Bemosthea.  dc  folia  Leg^tione^.  i4« 

V^OL.  IV.  205 
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CHAP  retired ;  Ihe  Phocjans  were  imposed  on ;  the 
XXXV.  Thessalians,  Thebans  and  Locrians,  were  ready 
to  follow  bis  standard.  One  obstacle  only  re- 
mained, and  that  easy  to  be  surmounted.  Phaleu- 
cus,  who  commanded  eight  thousand  mercenaries, 
still  kept  possession  of  Nicaea.  But  a  man  who 
bad  betrayed  the  interest  of  hib  own  republic, 
could  not  be  very  obstinate  in  defendino^  the  cause 
of  Greece.  Philip  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
him,  in  order  to  g^t  posseswm  of  Nicaea*,  with- 
out which  it  would  have  been  imp<issible  to  pasB 
the  Thermopylae:  and  while  this  transaction  was 
going  forward,  wrote  repeated  letters  to  the  Athe- 
nians, full  of  cordiality  and  atiection. 
Bhu'ip  He  suspected  the  dangerous  capriciousness  of  a 

to'veThfa  people,  whosc  security  might  yet  be  alarmed ;  and 
obKurii"  ^^^^*3^  opposition  might  still  prove  fatal  to  his  de- 
signs, should,  they  either  march  forth  to  the  straits, 
or  command  their  admiral  Proxeniis,  who  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  Opuntian  gulph,  between  Lociis  and 
Euboea,  to  intercept  the  Macedonian  convoys;  for, 
the  frontiers  both  of  Phocis  and  Thessaly  having 
long  lain  waste  in  consequence  of  the  sacred  war, 
Philip  received  his  provisions  chiefly  by  sea.  The 
seasonable  professions  of  friendship,  contained  iut  he 
ki.  g*s  letters,  not  only  kept  the  Athenians  from  lis* 
tening  to  the  remonstrances  of  DemostheneSybut  pre- 
vailed onthem  tosend  northwardthatorator,togetber 
with  i^schines,  and  several  others,  whose  advice 
and  assi$(tance  Philipafiected  to  desire  in  settling  the 
arduous  business  in  which  he  was  engaged.     De^ 

*  Biodor.  1.  xtl  p.  455. 
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moethenes  saw  through  the  artifice  ofbis  enemies,  chap, 
for  withdrawing  him,  at  this  important  crisis,  from  ^^^^' 
his  duty  in  the  assembly  ;  he  therefore  absolutely 
refused  the  commission.  iBschines,  on  pretence 
of  sickness,  staid  at  home  to  watch  and  counteract 
the  measures  of  his  rival.  The  other  ambassadors 
departed,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Philip, 
and  the  orders  of  their  republic,  and  in  hopes  of 
seeing  a  treaty  fulfilled,  which,  they  had  been 
taught  to  believe,  would  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences equally  advantageous  and  honourable*. 

While  the  ambassadors  travelled  through  Eu-  nisMtew 
boea,  in  their  way  to  join  the  King  of  Macedon,  leucus 
they  learned,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  the  wcm- followed. 
derful  events  that  had  been  transacted.  Phaleu- 
cus  had  been  persuaded  to  evacuate  Nicaea.  He 
retired  towards  Peloponnesus,  and  embarked  at 
Corinth,  with  a  view  to  sail  to  Italy,  where  he 
expected  to  form  an  establishment.  But  the  ca* 
pricious  and  ungevernable  temper  of  his  followers 
Compelled  him  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Elis.  After  this  the V  re*embarked,  and  sailed  to 
Crete,  where  their  invasion  proved  fatal  to  their 
general.  Having  returned  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Elians  and  Arcadians. 
The  greater  part  of  those  who  survived  the  battle 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  they 
were  shot  with  arrows  or  precipitated  from  rocks, 
a  feeble  remnant  escaped  to  their  ships,  but 
perished  soon  afterwards  in  an  insurrection  which 

*  ntdoosthen.  de  falsa  L^^tione; 
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CHAP,  they  had  excited,  or  fomented,  in  the  ide  of  Sieiiy« 
XXXV.  'pij^  destruction  of  tbb  numerous  body  of  menii 
ascribed  by  ancient  historians^  to  the  divine  vern 
geance  which  pursued  their  sacrilege  and  impiety.  It 
is  astonishing  that  those  superstitious  writers  did  not 
reflect  on  the  swifter  and  more  terrible  destruction 
that  overtook  the  whole  Pbocian  nation,  by  whom 
the  wickedness  of  Phaleucus  and  his  followers  had 
been  so  recently  condemned  ;  and  by  whom,  had 
not  power  been  wanting,  it  would  have  beien  pu- 
nished with  an  exemplary  rigdUr. 
^e  of^ihc  ^b*'*P  having  passed  the  straits  of  Thermopylae, 
Amphic-  was  rcccivcd  by  the  Phocians  as  their  deliverer^ 
tgainit  He  had  promised  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
Phocii;  Amphictyonic  council,  to  the  decisions  of  which 
that  credulous  people  consented  to  submit,  well 
knowing  that  a  prince  who  entered  Greece  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army  might  easily  control  th# 
resolutions  of  the  Ampbictyons,  and  fondly  believr 
ing  that  prince  to  be  their  friend.  The  deputies  of 
Athens  had  not  yet  arrived ;  those  of  the  southerQ 
republics  had  not  even  been  summoned. .  The 
Locrians,  Thebans,  and  Thessalians,  alone  con^ 
posed  the  assembly  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Fhocis ;  a  country  which  they  had  persecuted  with 
relentless  hostility  in  a  war  of  ten  years.  The 
sentence  was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
cruel  resentment  of  the  judges.  It  was  decreed 
that  the  Phocians  should  be  excluded  from  the  - 
general  confederacy  of  Greece,  and  for  ever  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  send  representatives  to  the 

*  Diodonis,  1.  xvi.  o.  zz.  g^res  this  m  the  geienl  opinioB» 
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oomidl  of  Ampbiclyons :  that  their  arms  and  horses  chap. 
riiould  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Apollo ;  that  they  J^^^^ 
should  be  allowed  to  keep  possession  of  their  lands, 
but  compelled  to  pay  annually  from  their  produce 
the  yalue  of  sixty  thousand  talents*  till  they  had 
completely  indemnified  the   temple  ;   that  their 
cities  should  be  dismantled,  and  reduced  to  distinct 
Tillages,  containing  no  more  than  sixty  houses 
each,  at  the  distance  of  a  furlong  from  each  other ; 
and  that  the  Corinthians,  who  had  recently  given 
them  some  assistance,  should  therefore  be  deprived 
of  the  presidency  at  the  Pythian  games ;  which  im-- 
portant  prerogative,  together  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  sufirage  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  lost  by 
the  Phocians  should  thenceforth  be  transferred  to 
the  King  of  Macedon.    It  was  decreed  that  the 
Anspbictyons,  having  made  effectual  these  regula* 
lions,  should  next  proceed  to  procure  all  due  re- 
pairs and  expiations  to  the  temple,  and  should  ex- 
ert their  wisdom  and  their  power  to  establish,  on  a 
iloKd  foundation,  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of 
Greece*, 

This  extraordinary  decree,  when  communicated  which  k 
to  the  Phocians,  filled  that  miserable  people  with^^J^^ 
such  terror  and  dismay,  as  rendered  them  t^^^^^y^J^ 
incapable  of  acting  with  vigour  or  with  union,  niuw. 
They  took  not  any  common  measures  for  repelling  cniT 2^ 
the  invader;  a  few  cities  only,  more  daring  than^ 
the  rest,  endeavoured,  with  unequal  strength,  to 
defend  their  walls,  their  temples,  and  the  revered 

•  l>iodor.  XTi.  c.  lix.  &  seqq. 
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c  H  A  P.  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Their  feeble  re»8(artc6 
XXXV.  ^^^  g^^j^  overcome  ;  all  opposition  ceased,  and  the 
Macedonians  proceeded  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council  with  inflexible  cruelty,  and 
with  such  undisturbed  order  and  silence  as  seamed 
more  dreadful  than  the  tumultuary  ravages  of  the 
fiercest  wan  Without  dropping  a  tear,  or  heaving 
a  sigh,  since  the  smallest  mark  of  regret  was  con- 
strued into  an  obstinacy  of  guilt,  the  wretched 
Phocians  beheld  the  destruction  of  their  ancient 
monuments  and  trophies,  their  proud  walls  levelled 
with  the  ground,  the  fertile  banks  of  the  divine 
Cephissus  covered  with  ruin  and  desolation,  and 
the  venerable  cities  of  Daulis,  Penopeus,  Lilaea 
and  Hyampolis  which  had  flourished  above  nine 
centuries  in  splendour  and  prosperity,  and  which 
will  ever  flourish  in  the  song  of  Homer,  so  totally 
burned  or  demolished  as  scarcely  to  leave  a  vestige 
of  their  existence*'.  After  this  terrible  havoc  of 
whatever  they  possessed  most  valuable  and  re- 
spected, the  inhabitants  were  driven  like  herds  of 
cattle  to  the  settlements  allotted  for  them,  and 
compelled  to  cultivate  their  paternal  fields  for  the 
benefit  of  merciless  and  unthankful  masters.  At  the 
distance  of  three  years,  travellers,  who  passed 
through  Phocis  to  visit  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
melted  with  compassion,  or  shuddered  with  horror, 
at  the  sight  of  such  piteous  and  unexampled  de- 
vastaticm.  They  turned  their  reluctant  eyes  from 
the  shattered  ruins  of  a  country  and  a  people  once 
so  illustrious;  the  youth  and  men  of  full  age^ 

*  PausAniai  jb  Phocic-  &  Biodorusy  1.  xyI  c  lix  Ic  se^^. 
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bad  either  perished  in  the  war,  or  been  draped  c  hap. 
into  captivity ;  the  populous  cities  were  no  more ;  ^^^'^• 
and  the  villages  were  thinly  inhabited  by  women, 
children  and  wretched  old  men,   whose  silent  but 
emphatic  expressions  of  deep-rooted    mbery  ex* 
ceeded  all  power  of  words  to  describe"*. 

The  unexpected  news  of  these  melancholy  events  The  news 
reached  Athens  in  five  days.  The  people  wereevCTiV* 
tben  assembled  in  the  Piraeus  to  examine  the  state  externa, 
6f  their  harbours  and  shipping.  The  dreadful  in-  ^^^'^  '^^ 
telligence  filled  them  with  consternation.  They 
imagined  that  they  already  beheld  the  destructive 
armies  of  Macedon  and  Tbessaly,  excited  by  the 
inveterate  hostility  of  Thebes,  pouring  in  upon 
their  northern  frontier,  and  overwhelming  the 
whole  country  with  havoc  and  desolation.  A  de* 
cree  immediately  passed,  at  the  motion  of  Callis* 
ihenes,  which  marked  the  utmost  danger  and  di^ 
may.  It  was  resolved,  *^  that  the  Athenians,  who 
usually  resided  in  the  country,  should  be  summoneii 
to  the  defence  of  the  city  ;  that  those,  within  the 
distance  of  twelve  miles  round,  should,  along  with 
their  persons,  transport  their  most  valuable  effects 
into  the  city  or  the  Piraeus ;  that  those,  at  a  greatec 
distance,  should  respectively  convey  themselves  and 
their  property  to  the  nearest  fortresses,  particularly 
£leusis,  Phyle,  Aphidna,  Sunium,  the  priocipal 
places  of  strengtl)  in  the  Attic  territory /*t 

This  decree  shews,  that  terror  was  tjbe   first pbiiip 
Itooyeroent  of  the  Athenians ;  but  vengeance  was^J^JJ^^J^ 

*  Demosthen.  &  iBschin.  de  falsa  Legal  &  de  C«rish 
}  DcraosUieo.  de  falsa  Le^t.  secx.  20.. 
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CHAP,  the  second.    Reluctantly  cooped  up  wHhin  their 
^^^;   walls  they  called  aloud  for  arms ;  levies  were  pre* 
inaityie  pared  for  the  relief  of  Pbocis  ;  and  their  admiral 
^Zkt      Proxenus,  who  had  lately  returned  from  the  neigh- 
hThad^*^  bouring  coast,  was  ordered  again  todirect  bis  course 
J*^iy  towards  that  country.    The  king  of  Macedon  was 
duly  attentive  to  those  transactions,  of  which  he  had 
«    been  regularly  informed  by  bis  emissaries.    He 
therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Athenians,  in  that 
style  of  superiority  which  the  success  of  his  policy 
and  of  his  arms  justly  entitled  him  to  assume. 
After  acquainting  them  with  his  treatment  of  the 
Phocians,  he  mentions  his  being  informed  of  their 
preparations  for  supporting  that  impious  people, 
who  were  not  included  in  the  treaty  of  peace  re* 
cently  signed  and   ratified   between  Athens  and 
Macedon.    He  exhorts  them  to  lay  aside  this  un- 
warrantable design,  which  could  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  shew  the  iniquity  and  extravagance 
of  their  conduct,  in  arming  against  a  Prince,  with 
whom  they  had  so  lately   concluded  an  alliance. 
'^  But  if  you  persist,  know  that  we  are  prepared 
for  repelling  your  hostilities  with  vigour.'' 
The  Aihe-     '^'^^*  mortifying  letter  was  received  at  the  same^ 
ni«n«  pass  time  that  the  Athenian  ambassadors  returned  from 

a  decree 

for  re-     Euboea,  and  brought  such  accounts  of  the  destruc- 

Aigit?^  ^  tion  of  the  Phocians,  that  it  appeared  scarcely  pes- 

^^^^^'^^^^  sible  to  afford  them  any  relief.    All  that  remained, 

was  to  save,  from  the  cruel  vengeance  of  theii* 

enemies,   the  miserable  wreck  of  that  unfortu- 
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mate  commumty.  The  Athenians  passed  a  de-  c  h  \  p. 
cree  for  receiving  the  fugitives  with  kindness,  and  ,^^^^!I[^ 
for  providing  Ihein  with  settlements  in  Attica,  or 
in  the  foreign  dependencies  of  the  republic;  a  re* 
solution  which,  though  it  was  founded  on  the 
HKfst  evident  duties  of  gratitude  and  humanity  to- 
wards ancient  and  faithful  allies,  gave  great  offence 
tf>  the  inexorable  wrath  of  the  Thessalians  and 
Thebans*, 

Amidst Xhese  transactions,  the  Macedonian  parti-  phiUp 
sans,  and  especially    /Eschines  and  Philocrales, |^|[^^Pho. 
whose  vain  assurances  had  been  attended  with  such*^^"*.*;. 
fatal  effects,  had  iust  cause  to  dread  the  resent-  »nh"nian 
ment  of  their  country.  The  former,  who  had  been  of  their 
the  principal  agent  in  this  disgraceful  scene  of  in-fo^sT"* 
trigueand  delusion,  no  longer  affected  sickness  ; 
he  forgot  the  threatenings  denounced  against  hitn 
by  Thebes  ;  he  disregarded  the  Athenian  decree, 
pn»hibiting  any  citizen  to  stir  from  the  walls  ;  and 
having  waited  for,  and  beheld  the  destniction  of 
the  Phocians  with  as  much  indifference,  if  we  may 
believe  his  adversary,  as  he  would  have  seen  the 
conclusion  of  any  ordinary  affair,  whichconcemed 
mc^rely  his  pecuniary  interest,  he  repaired  to  Philip 
to  receive  the  wages  of  his  iniquity.      ^schineS 
accounts  for  his  journey  at  this  time  by  a  more 
honourable  but  less  probable  cause,  the  desire  of 
saving  the  feeble  and  unhappy  remnant  of  the  Pho- 
cian  nation,  who  were  persecuted  to  extremity  by 

*  Demottheo.  &  JBschin  de  falsa  Legal,  sect.  99* 
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CHAR  the  barbarous  vengeance  of  their  Graciaii  foe% 
^^^^'  and  protected^  at  the  intercession  of  the  Atbeoiaa 
orator,  by  tbecleraency  or  coinpassionof  tlieMace* 
.  donians.  There  b  reason  to  believe  that  i&schiiiesy 
in  order  to  gain  merit  with  his  countrymen,  wliose 
resentment  he  had  so  highly  provoked,  opposed  ao 
inhuman  resolution  of  precipitating  from  rocks  all 
those  of  the  Phocians  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
puberty.  But  the  King  of  Macedon,  whose  cha- 
racter was  not  naturally  flagitious,  or  cruel  without 
necessity,  must,  of  bis  own  accord,  have  been  ia^ 
clined  to  avert  such  an  atrocious  and  bloody  sen** 
tence,  which  would  have  ruined  his  fame,  without 
promoting  his  interest* 
and  the  This  couclusion  appears  the  more  probable* 
f^Mtthe^i"^*  we  areassured,  that,uponthe^same  principle, 
TheblaB  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  '^^  "^^^  succcss,  he  assumed  the  protec^ioo 
of  the  oppressed  Boeotians.  Orchomenus,  Coro* 
naea,  Hyampolis^  with  other  cities  of  less  note  ia 
Boeotia,  were^  in  consequence  of  the  iniin  of  their 
Phocian  allies,  again  subjected  to  the  dominion  of 
Thebes ;  a  republic,  always  haughty  and  unrelent* 
in^  whose  magistrates  on  this  occasion  prepared 
to  treat  the  rebels  with  more  than  usual  severity. 
Philip  espoused  the  cause  of  the  injured  with 
a  generous  ardour,  extremely  disagreeable  to 
the  Thebans.  His  humanity,  whether  real  or 
affected,  was  loudly  extolled  by  his  partisans  in 
most  republics  of  Greece.  It  redounded,  however, 
more  to  his  own  glory,  than  to  the  benefit  of  the 
afflicted  Boeotians;  who,  being  expelled  from  their 
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own  ctmntrj  by  the  intolerable  oppression  of  The-  chap. 
ban  tyranny,  sought  refuge  in  the  compassionate  ^^^^* 
bosom  of  Athens*. 

Hsviiig  finished  the  sacred  war  in  a  manner  so  Macedon 
ferourable  to  his  own  interest  and  ambition,  Philip  by  the 
eonyened  the  members  of  the  Amphiclyonic  coun- ^^01!!!^^*^' 
cil,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  and  assisted  in^f^^'J^^j^ 
the  hymns,  prayers,  and  sacrifices,  offered  to  A  polio,  »cnic  bodj. 
inackaowledgement  of  hisdivine  protection  of  their  cv^rs. 
councils  and  arms.    The  name  of  the  pious  King  ^^*^^^' 
df  Macedon,  who  had  been  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  their  success,   resounded  in  the  sacred 
Poeann  sung  in  honour  of  the   God.     The  Am- 
phictyons  ratified  all  the  transactions  of  that  prince, 
erected  his  statue  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
acknowledged,  by  a  solemn  decide,  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon  as  the  principal  member  of  the  Hel- 
lenic bodyf.    Philip,  at  tiie  same  time  appointed 
deputies  to  preside  at  the  Pythian  games,  the  cele- 
bration of  which  was  nearly  approaching,  and  to 
which  most  of  the  Grecian  states  had  already  sent 
their  representatives.    The  Athenians,  stung  with 
indignation  and  regret,  abstained  from  this  festival. 
An  embassy  was  therefore  dispatched  to  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Amphictyons,   requiring  their 
^concurrence  with  measures  recently  embraced  by 
tJie  general  council  of  Greece ;  and  remonstrating 
against  their  displeasure  at  the  aggrandisement  of  a 
prince  with  whom  they  had  so  lately  contracted  an 
alliance. 

*  Deroostlien.  &  iEscliln.  dc  f;Jsa  Ixgati  9C&t^  20. 
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CHAP  The  deliberations  of  the  Athenian  amranblT,  en 
^^^^'  this  occasion,  shewed  the  full  extent  of  their  o»rn 
Even  ihc  f<>lly,  and  evinced  the  consummate  policy  of  Philip* 
^m*;"*ti!ii  T^^y  acknowledged,  with  dejection  and  anguish, 
pretension. that  they  had  neglected  the  many  opportunities 
presented  them  by  the  favour  of  Heaven,  for  re- 
pressing the  ambition  of  their  rival :  ttiat  the  time 
of  acting  with  vigour  and  boldness  was  now  no 
more ;  that  the  cause  of  Greece  was  an  empty 
name,  since  the  Greeks  surrendered  their  dignity 
to  the  King  of  Macedon  ;  and  that  it  became  their 
own  republic  to  consult  rather  its  safety  than  its 
honour,  and  to  maintain  peace  with  a  monarch 
against  whom  they  were  by  no  means  prepared  to 
wage  war.  Even  Demosthenes*  recommended  this 
resolution  ;  lest,  says  he,  we  should  offend  those 
now  assembled,  who  call  themselves  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  and  thus  excite  a  general  war  against  our* 
selves.  The  Thebans,  beside  ancient  causes  of 
quarrel  with  us,  are  incensed  at  our  harbouring 
their  exiles;  the  Locrians  and  Thessalians  resent 
our  protecting  the  Phocians ;  the  Argives,  the 
JVIessenians  and  MegalopoHtans,  are  displeased  at 
our  concurring  with  the  views  of  Lacedsemon.  If 
we  refuse  the  demands  of  Philip  and  the  Aniphic- 
tyons,  they  may  assault  us  wiih  the  combined  arms 
of  all  those  states,  which  we  are  totally  unable  to 
resist.  One  point,  therefore,  is  necessary,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  peace ;  not  that  it  is  so  very 
excellent,  or  so  worthy  of  you  ;  but,  of  what  kind 
soever  it  may  be,  it  were  more  for  the  interest  of 

*  Dcmoslben.  de  Pace. 
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your  affairs^  that  it  never  had  been  concladed,lhanc  hap. 
that  now,  when  it  is  concluded,  you  should  infringe  ^^^^• 
it.  This  opinion  was  universally  approved  :  Ma- 
cedon  was  acknowledged  a  member  of  the  Grecian 
confederacy ;  and  Isocrates,  an  Athenian  of  the 
highest  merit  and  reputation,  addressed  a  discourse 
to  Philip,  in  whiih  he  exhorted  him  to  disdain  in- 
glorious victories  over  his  countrymen  and  friends^ 
to  employ  his  authority  to  extinguish  forever  the 
animosities  of  Greece,  and  to  direct  the  united  ef- 
forts of  that  country,  of  which  Macedon  now  form- 
ed  a  part,  against  the  wealth  and  effeminacy  of 
Persia,  its  ancient  and  natural  enemy^. 

Whether  these  exhortations  proceeded  from  tlie 
virtuous  simplicity  which  did  not  suspect,  or  from, 
the  inhinuating  and  artful  policy  which,  though  it 
suspecied,  hoped  to  avert,  the  hostile  projectsf  of 
Macedon,  the  measures  of  Philip  were,  doubtless 
taken  with  too  much  care,  and  his  plans  founded 
too  deep  and  firm,  to  be  shak<=^n  by  tlie  specioua 
eloquence  of  a  rhetorician.  He  had  long  meditated 
the  invasion  of  Asia  :  the  conquest  of  the  Persian 
empire  was  an  object  that  might  well  tempt  his  am- 
biti<m  ;  but  neither  his  own  passions,  nor  the  argu« 
nients  of  other  men,  could  hasten,  retard,  or  vary 
bis  undeviating  progress  in  a  system  which  could 
only  be  completed  by  consolidating  his  ancient, 
before  he  attempted  new  conquests. 

*  Isocrat.  Orat     Phillpp 
1  S^f\  the  lifi  <if  l!J9crai«,  prefixed  tff  my  tr«n^liitt«a  ef  hi^  vwkt. 
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'Foundation  of  Philippopolis  and  Cabyla. — Philip^s 
Expedition  to  llli/ria.^ Alexander  receives  the 
Persian  Ambassadors. — Affairs  of  Greece. — De- 
mosthenes unmasks  the  Designs  of  Philip'* s  Expe- 
ditions to  the  Peloponnesus — to  Epirus^-to  Thrace. 
— Diopcithes  opposes  him  with  Vigour.— The 
Athenians  recover  Euhcea. — Siege  of  Perinthus. 
— Philip* s  Letter  to  the  Athenians. — Expeditions 
of  Chares — of  Phocion — who  retrieves  the  Athe- 
nian Affairs  in  Thrace. — Philip^s  Scythian  Ex- 
pedition.— The  Incendiary  Antiphon. — Philip^ s 
Intrigues  embroil  the  Affairs  of  Greece.— The 

third  Sacred  War Philip  General  of  the  Am- 

phictyons. — Confederacy  against  that  Prince. — He 
seizes  Elataa. — Battle  ofCharonaa. — His  Mo- 
deration in  Victory. — Demosthenes*  Oration  in 
Honour  of  the  Slain. 

CHAP.  From  his  intrigues,  Philip  bad  derived  more  ini'^ 

XXXVI.  portant  advantages,  than  be  could  have    gained 

phUip      ^y  a  long  series  of  victories.    The  conquest  of 

en^*  Greece  was  his  object ;  he  had  taken  many  pre- 

^^r^p      liminary  measures  towards  effecting  this  purpose  f 

A.  c.  345.  while  his  conduct,  so  far  from  exciting  the  jealousy 

of  those  fierce  republics,  acquired  their  admiration 

and  gratitude.     Instead  of  rousing  the  dangerous 

resentment  of  states  which  he  was  ambitious  to 
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8ubdue»  Philip  disarmed  the  hostility  of  Athens,  c  b  a  p. 
and  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  combined  ^^x^- 
Greece,  the  only  republic  that  appeared  foi  ward 
to  obstruct  his  designs.  It  seemed  high  time, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  his  army ;  to  set  bounds,' 
for  the  present,  to  his  own  triumphs ;  nor  to  at- 
tempt, with  danger,  ef&cting  by  premature  force, 
what  might  be  safelv  accomplished  by  seasonable 
policy.  Before  evacuating  Greece,  he  took  care  to 
place  a  strong  garrison  in  JMicaea,  which  might 
thenceforth  secure  bb  free  passage  through  the 
straits  of  Thermop)  laE5.  Macedonian  troops  occu- 
pied the  principal  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  the  strong- 
est posts  of  Phocis.  He  conducted  with  him  into 
Macedon  eleven  thousand  Pboi  ian  captives ;  au 
acquisition  which  he  regarded  as  not  the  least  valu- 
able fruits  of  his  success ;  and  of  which,  on  his  re- 
turn home,  he  determined  immediately  to  avail 
himself. 

The  warlik<='  tribes  of  Thrace,    though  often  founds 
vanquished,  had  never  been  thoroughly  subdued. polls'^ 
In  order  to  bridle  the  dangerous  fury  of  those  ^*^y^* 
northern  barbarians,  Philip  built  two  cities,  Philip- 
popolis  and  Cabyla*,  the  first  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  country,  on  the  confines  of  mount 
Rhodop^j  the  second  towards  the  east,  at  the  foot 
of  mount  Hsemus,   about  an  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  almost  equally 
remote  from  the  Macedonian  capital.     The  Pho- 
cian  captives,  blended  with  a  due  proportion  of 

'StrRbo^LriUp*  US* 
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€  H  A  P.  Macedonian  subjects,  well  provided  with  nnm  f« 
c  ,-^-_.'  their  defence,  wei-e  sent  lo  people  and  cultivate 
those  new  settlements,  whose  flourishing  conditions 
plants  a    soon  excceded  Ihe   expectation  of  their  founder. 
tbejsieof  At  the  Same  time» Philip  planted  acolony  in  the  i«le 
T  0808.    ^f  Thasos,  which  had  formerly   belonged  tu  the 
Athenians;  but   that  people   having  already  lost 
possession  of  the  gold  mines  at  Philippi,  on  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Thrace,  seemed  now  so  in- 
diifenrent  ab<mt  the  possession  of  Thasos,  that  their 
tMM|#»mwfft  ea){yojMdin  conveying  the  Mace- 
doii!animii<||e>l.  .iMiM  ^ 
Hisexpe-      ^^  ^^^^  oCeupalMfis^chiefly,  Philip  employed 
fu  ril^^   the  first  year  of  the  peace,  not  neglecting  to  cona* 
oiymp.     plete  the  ornaments  of  his  capital ;  for  which  pur- 
A.C344.  pose  he   borrowed,  as  formerly,   large  sums  of 
nH>ney  from  the  richest  citizens  of  Greece.     The 
year  following,  he  made  an  expedition  into  lU^ria, 
and,  at  the  expense  of  that  country,  extended   his 
dominions  from  the  lake  Lychnidus  to  the  Ionian 
sea.    »This  disltict,  about  sixty  miles  in  breadtl^ 
was  barbarous  and   uncultivated,  but  contained 
valuable  salt-mines^  which  had  occasioned  a  bloody 
war  between  two  neighbouring  tribes.  While  Fhir 
lip  was  absent  in  111}  ria,  an  embassy  arrived  froia 
Ochus,  King  of  Persia,  who,  alarmed  by  the  mag- 
nificent reports  of  the  growing  greatness  of  Mace- 
d(»n,  sent  tha  inost  truHty  of  his  ministers,  that  uo* 
der  pretence  of  offeridg  to  Philip  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  the  Gre^tt  Kmg,  they  might  exaiain^ 

*  BenifMih'  de  Uabneso. 
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Wkh  tiieir  own  eyes  tbe  stronfftb  tiod  resmirces  of  c  h  a  p, 
a  lAofiarch^  whicii  were  represeoted  as  so  formi-  .  _  ^  ^ 
daWe. 

In  the  absence  of  fats  father,  the  young  Alex- during; 

^.  .     ^       .  ^     t  ■  .     .         ._•   which  K« 

ander  did  the  honours  of  the  court;  and  tt  is satd, aon Aie»i 
that,  during  an  entertainment  giFan  to  tbe  Persian  ceWesTbe 
ain^ssadors,  the  prince,  who  had  not  yet  reached  f^"^ 
hi"*  twelfth  year,  discovered  such  manly  and  pre<-<i^'^ 
Qialure  wisdom,  as  already  annoanced  the  dawD 
of  a  yery  extraordinary  character*.    Among  other 
questions,  that  could  not  have  been  expected  Awn 
hi^  age,  he  inquired  into  tht  wtiirr  of  tlia  Persian 
goreroment,  and  art  of  war;  tha  genius  and  di?^ 
position  of  tbe  reigning  sore  reign  ;  the  distance  of 
bis  capital  from  tbe  coast,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
ioterrening  roadsf.      Such  inquiries,    whatever 
talents  they  announced  in  tlie  young  prince,  seem 
to  prove  that  the  conquest  of  Persia  had  been  a 
frequent  subject  of  conversation  betw«*en  Alexander 
and  hts  instructors ;  and  that  an  unbi>unded  am* 
bition  had  already  taken  possession  of  bis  youthful 
miDd.    The  ambassadors  heard  him  with  astonish^ 
menu  and  exclaioEied  with  that  freedom  which  so 


•  maM^  (in  Alesiiid.)  expniam  tiiintelf  strangly  on  ^hit   tub- 
Ject :  **  ^'n  iMf«c  (tbe  unbaMadon)  BM/utm^wry  b*s  nrr  Ajy«/u»«f  ^pamfit 

Bead  fAtytixo-^uxuLfi  and  then  the  sentence  may  be  literally  explained : 
**  S«  the  aiKbassadora  Wondered,  and  tli«agtit  naMog  of  the  famed 
abilitiiet  of  Philip,  compared  with  the  spirit  and  maf^animity  of  his 
aon."  1  recollect  not  having  met  with  fi9y*X9ir^*yiufryfti  in  the  writers 
of  the  flocrttic  age  t  but  h  is  a  good  wwd  to  mark  tho  aharmter  «f  a 
^efsoo  ^  who  busies  himtelf  about  grett  objecta.** 
I  Plut.  in  Alesand. 
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wonderfully  distinguishes  the  public  traniiar4if>Rfliof 
.^j^^^^^^  ancient,  from  those  of  modern  times,  "  Ours  is  a 
rich  and  powerful,  but  this  will  be  truly  a  wise  and 
great  King*/' 
J^iiip'i        Philip  had  no  sooner  returned  from  Tllyria,  than 
tionsV    he  made  an  excursion  to  Tbessaly,  and  finally  set- 
EabS!^*"^'  tied  the  aflRiirs  of  that  distracted  country  ;  having 
^^^'    taken  on  himself  the  whole  management  of  the  re- 
Oiymp.     venue,  and  having  divided  the  tertitorv  into  ftiur 
A.C.  J44.  separate  goveniments,  in  order  to  weaken  the  force 
of  oppositionj  and  to*  render  the  whole  province 
more  paffenr  artaHfrfWinissive  under  the  doRHnion 
of  Macedonf.     While'Philip  was  thus  employed  id 
Thessaly,   his  agents  were  not  less  active  in  con- 
firming the  Macedonian   authority  in  the  isle  of 
Euhoea.     Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  securing  his 
former  acquisitions ;  he  aspired  at  new  conquests. 
The  barren  and  rocky  territory  of  Megara  dividefJ, 
by  an  extent  of  only   ten   miles,   the  frontier  of 
Boeotia  from  the   isthmus  of  Cftrinth.      The  in- 
dusfrious  and  frugal  simplicity  of  thii<  lit  tie  re- 
public could  not  defend  ita  virtue  against  the  cor- 
rupt influence  of  the  Macedonian]:.     Philip  gained 
a  party  at   Megara,    which   he   cuhivated    with 
peculiar  care ;  because,  being  already  master  of 

*  1  have  used  a  VitUe  fraedom  with  the  vords  of  Plutarch,  Wc  «  muu 
•  roc  /Sorixivc  f^ryttt'  o  /ii  ifitrt^  T\U0't9c,  PluU  Orat.  ii.  de  FoFwun. 
Alexand. 

t  Demosth  Fhllipp.  iii. 

i  OksoMMtJi  de  faUa  LegAtioae,  &  Philipp.  nl  In  Philtpp.  !▼  he 
speaka  as  if  Philip  had  made  some  open  attempt  against  Megara,  in 
which  he  had  failed :  *rwnit  (sciL  £vCa««f )  •Ktyn^u/Amft  Mt>«i^  ma* 
ir«{4fcw{evy  p.  54. 
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BaeMte«*Phocis«    and  Tbessaly,  the  narrrow  ter-CHAP. 
rilory  of  the  Megariaiw  formed  the  chief  obstacle  ^^^ 
U^  bis  free  passage  into  the  PeloponnesAs,  the  affairs 
of  which,  at  this  juncture,  particularly  attracted 
hh  regard. 

'  The  Lacedaamonians,  repulsed  by  Philip,  whom  PMHp prt- 
they  bad  candesc«oded  to  solicit,  rejected  by  tbeproieci^ih^ 
Pb<>cian9,  whom  they  offered  to  assist,  and  having  comm^uni. 
lost  all  hopes  pf  obtaining  the  guardianship  of  the  p^^J^^^„*U;. 
Delphic  temple,  totally  deserted  asceneofaction,»«s»Kain»t 
in    which   they   could  expect  neither  profit  norsioosof 
kofKnir,  and  confined  their  politics  and  their  arms^^*'^ 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  tbeir  own  peninsula. 
For  almost  two  years,  Archidamus  had  laboured 
with  undivided  attention,  and  with  his  usual  address 
and  activity,  to  extend  the  pretensions  and  the 
power  of  Sparta  over  the  territories  of  Messen6y 
Argos,  and  Arcadia.     His  measures,  planned  with 
prudence,  and  conducted  with  vigour,  were  attended 
with  success,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
pendent provinces  bore  with  much  r^ret  and  in- 
dignation the  yoke  of  a  republic  which  they  had 
formerly  spurned  as  oppressive  and  intolerable. 
Theii*  murmurs  and  discontents  were  inflamed  into 
hostility  by  the  Tbebans,  eternal  enemies  to  Spar- 
ta, and  at  that  time  closely  allied  with  the  King 
of  Macedon.     To  this  monarch  the  Thebans  ap- 
plied, requesting  him  not  to  permit  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  confederates   in   the  Peloponnesus. 
The  intrigues  and  money  of  Philip  had  already 
gained  him  a  considerable  influence  in  thatcountry> 
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6  H  A  p  whirh  he  was  glad  of  an  oppt)rt unity  to  mviffmtkiL 
itxxvf  ^p^  justify  bb  proceedings  for  this  piurpi»0e»  im 
procured  a  4tCTee  of  tbe  Ampbictyonic  oiiuncily 
lequiriDg  bim  to  cbeck  tbe  indolence  of  Sfiarlat 
and  to  protect  tbe  defenceless  commimities  which 
had  8o  often  been  tbe  ▼ictitns  of  her  tyranny,  and 
cruelty.   Encouraged  by  this  resolution  of  tbe  Am- 
pbictyons,  and  impelled  by  bisown  ambition,  Philip 
tent  troops  and  naoney  into  tbe  PeIoponnedus»  and 
prepared  to  march  tbitber  in  person,  at  the  beftd  <tf 
a  powerful  army*. 
Hie  Co-       These  transactions  excited  new  conaoiotions  and 
P^'o  alarms  throughout  most  countri^p  of  Greece.  The 
biTmn^  Corinthiansf,  jealoua  of  the   power  of  a  princ«, 
who»  at  tbe  close  of  tbe,PhtK:ian  war,  deprived 
them  of  their  ancient  prerogatiirea  9od  honours^ 
and  who,  still  more  recently,  had  taken  possessian 
of  Leiicas,  a  city  in  Acarnania,  and  of  Ambracia 
in  Epirus,  both  coloi^es  of  Corinlb,  determined 
to  oppose  his   passage   into    the    Pelopoaneeus« 
Weapons  and  defensive  armour  were  provided, 
the  walls  and  fortifications  were  repaired,   mer- 
'  cenary  troops  were  levied,  the  citizens  exerciaed in 
arms,  ttK*^  whole  republic  glowed  with  tbe  ardour  of 
military  preparation ;  insomuch  that  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  who  lost  no  opportunity  to  deride  the  fidljes 
of  bis  contemporaries,  beholding  with  just  con^ 
tempt  tbe  hurry  and  vain  bustle  of  the  efieminate 
Corinthians,  that  seemed  so  ill  calculated  to  con- 
tend with  the  active  vigour  of  Philip,  began  to 

*  Ileino«ib.de  Pace.  t  I'Ucian  de  Conscribend.  Hittor. 
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mM  sbMt'bb  tub*,  lest  be  should  be  tbe  only  pet-  en  \i^ 

floii  tiffiemployed  io  so  busy  a  city* '-  xxxvi. 

The    LacedasinooiansI'  ikieaiHviifti^  itat   leesNegociap 

alaniied,  but  always  better'  prepaiied  for  frar;  sa*  ^^l^^th^^. 

licited  tbe  assistance  of  Athens.    The  lalter  state 

had  recehred  a  considerable  accession  of  strengtb^as 

well  as  of  just  honour  and  respect,  frooa  its  hospi*- 

table  reception  of  the  distressed  exiles  from  Pbocis 

and  BcBotia.    It  derived  new  cunsidLration  and 

lustre  from  tbe  general  congress  of  ambassadors 

from  Sparta,  Thebes,  Macedon,  Argos,  Messen^ 

and  Arcadia,  who,  after  a  long  interral  of  time, 

again  coodesceiided  to  assert  their  respective  claims 

befme  the    Athenian   assembly.     Tbe    Laceda^ 

naonians  represented  the  league,  formed  against 

tbemselres,  as  alike  dangerous  to  Athens  and  to 

Sparta  ;  that  tbe  ambition  of  Philip  would  not  rest 

satinfied  with  a  partial  conquest;  his  imagination 

already  grasped  the  dominion  of  Greece  ;  and  now 

was  the  only  time  for  the  two  leading  republics, 

who  had  erer mutually  assisted  each  other  in  seasons 

€yf  calamity,  to  make  a  firm  stand,  and  to  exert 

Cbeiv  utmost  vigour  in  defence  of  their  own  and 

the  ptiblie  safety,  so  shaiaefully  abandoned  by  the 

^  Thebans,  and    by    tbe    mob  of  Peloponnesusf. 

The  Hiebans  joined  with  the  ministers  of  Philip 

in  dxhorting  the  Athenians  to  adhere  strictly  to 

•  Auct  apuU.  Druckcr.  in  Vit.  Diogen.  He  has  collected  all  that  is 
'writicn  for  and  against  the  tub  of  Diogenes.  Were  authors  less  explicit, 
tit  laoveable  4tabiiation  of  this  philosopher  would  be  stiflicieiitly  at- 
tested     by    ancient   monuments.    See     Winckelman,    d'Hancarrille^ 

f  Ky^x^r  ritkinijnTx,    fc^erat.  in  ArchidAm. 
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c  H  Kv  theii* treaty  of  peace  recently  concluded  mWr  Itrat 
XXXVI.  pj-iuc^  .  th^y  endeavoured,  bv  art  and  sophistrj  to 
varnish  orta  palliate  such  deeds  of  fraud*or  violence 
ad  could  not  be  altogether  denied  ;  and  laboupe4. 
witii  the  utmost  assiduity  to  separate  the  views  and 
interests  of  Athens  and  Lacedaeinon  on  this  in»< 
portant  emergency.  The  ambassadors  of  the  iiH 
ferior  states  of  Peloponnesus  loudly  complained, 
that  the  Athenians,  who  affected  to  be  the  patroni 
of  liberty,  should  favour  the  views  of  Sparta,  which 
bad  so  long  been  the  scourge  of  Greece.  They 
represented  this  conduct  as  not  only  unjust  and 
cruel,  but  contradictory  and  absurd  ;  and  used 
many  plauttible  arguments  to  deter  the  people  o€ 
Athens,  who  still  strenuously  asserted  the  freedom 
of  Bceotia,  from  taking  8uc*h  a  part  in  the  presei^ 
quarrel  as  might  tend  to  rivet  the  chains  of  Pelo* 
pcmnesus. 
Artfuire.  The  Athenian  orators,  many  of  them  creatures 
tilTn^ofthc  of  Philip,  charged  their  countrymen  not  to  break, 
mail^?.  t'a^tily  with  a  pnnce  with  whom  they  bad  so  re* 
luh^**"  cently  conciuded  an  alliance,  nor  imprudently  re* 
new  a  bloody  and  destructive  war,  out  of  wbiiAi 
they  had  been  lately  extricated  with  so  much  dif« 
ficulty.  They  observed,  thit  although  the  mea- 
sures of  Philip,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  peac^ 
htd  indeed  been  more  agreeable  to  the  Tbebaiii 
than  t<»  the  Athenians,  he  had  considered  himself 
as  bound  injustice  to  chastise  the  sacrilege  of  the 
Phocvans.  Nor  was  he  altogether  at  liberty  t# 
f(«lh>w  his  own  jmiinations ;  surrounded  by  the 
Tiiebi^alian  cavaliy  aud  the  Theban  infantry,  he 
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emnpelled  to  treattbeenemieaaf  those  siates  c  u  \  p« 
with  arseverity  which  his  own  feelings  disapproved.  ^^^^^ 
But  the  lime  had  arrived,  when  he  might  act  with 
mere  independence  and  dignity ;  and  that,  could 
aMT  credit  be  given  to  report,  be  %vas  already  pre* 
paring-to  rebuild  the  ruined  cities  uf  Rbocis,  and 
to  fortify  Elataea^  on  the  frontiepof  that  territory, 
by  wtiich  means  he  might  thenceforth  restrain  and 
bridle  the  insolent  cruelty  of  Thebes.  These  ob« 
serrations,  however  improbable,  received  great 
force  from  the  peaceful,  or  rather  indolent  dispo- 
fition  of  the  people,  who,  though  they  heard  with 
pleasure  those  who  magnified  their  ancient  gran« 
dt^ur,  and  inveighed  against  the  injustice  and  aoo* 
bttion  of  Philip,  were  averse  to  employ  either  their 
money,  or  their  personal  service,  in  such  active 
nieasures  aa  could  alone  set  bounds  to  the  Maee** 
donian  encroachments. 

DMaosthenes,    last,  eroae^  and   pronounced  a  ^ns^reved 
distcourse,  which  the  King  of  Macedon  is  said  to  most  be. 
have  read  with  a  mixture  of  terrot.and  admira*-"^"' 
tim*.      **  When   you    he^r    described,    nien  of 
Athens!  the  continual  hostilities  by  which  Philip 
Tiolates  the  peace,  I  observe  that  you  approve  the 
equity  and  patriotism  of  those  who  support  the 
rigiiia  of  the  repuhltc ;  but  while  nothing  isdone, 
f>n  account  of  which  it  is  worth  while  to  listen  td 
meh  speeches,  our  affairs  are  brought  to  such  a 
pass,  that  the  more  clearly  we  convict  Philip  of 
perfidy  towards  you,  and  of  hostile  designs  against 

•      '  ^  Elst  la  Tit  Demottfau  fai  Ub.  de  Dtc.  Omtor.         •      ^ 
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c  li  \  p  Greece*  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  propose  any  wm^ 
xxxvi.  3Q||g|)|^  advice.  The. cause  of  this  difficulty  b,1hal 
the  encroachments  of  ambition  must  be  repelled 
not  by  words,  but  by  deeds.    If  speedies  and  rea<» 
8onin)(  sufficed,  we  should  long  ere  now  faaTe  pfffrt 
Tailed  aver  our  adrertary.     But  Philip  ^-scels  ia 
actions  as  much  as  we  do  in  argutnents ;  and  both 
of  us  obtain  the  superiority  in  what  forms  respect 
tively  the  chief  object  of  our  study  and  concern ; 
we  in  our  assemblies,  Philip  in  the  field. 
Heez-         <«  Immediately  after  the   peace,  the  King  of 
nitasurefl,  Macedou  became  roaster  of  Phocis  and  TbernMH 
o?p  i?e"^P>'^*  and  made  such  an  use  of  these  acqoiciittonf 
d^"i^7of  ^^  suited  the  interest  of  Thrbcs.  not  of  Atkmu, 
Pkiiip.     Upon  what  principle  did  he  act  thus  ?     Becaii«> 
governed  in  all  his  proceedings,  not  by  the  lof«of 
peace  or  justice,  but  by  an  insatiable  lust  of  pow^^ 
he  saw  the  impossibility  of  bending  the  Atbeobns 
to  his  selfish  and  tyrannical  purpaset*    He  knew 
that  the  loftiness  of  their  character  would  never . 
stoop  to  private  considerations,  but  prefer  to  anjr 
advantage  that  he  might  otfer  them,  the  dictator  of 
justice  and  of  honour:  and  that  neither  their  pene* 
tration,  nor  their  dignity,  could  ever  be  prevaiieil 
on  to  sacrifice  to  a  partial  and  temporary  ioteresty 
the  general  safety  of  Greece ;  but  that  they  wouM 
fight  for  each  member  of  the  confederacy  witJithe 
aame  zeal  as  for  their  own  wails.     The  ThebftBi 
be  judged  (and  he  judged  arigbt)  to  be  mora 
assailable ;  he  knew  their  folly  and  their  ooeaoiieaa 
to  be  such,  that  provided  be  heaped  benefits  on 
theinaelves,  they  would  asaiit  him  to  enslave  their 
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oc^timiri.    Upon  the  same  principle  1ie  nowcHAP. 
cultivates,  in  preference  to  yours,  the  friendship  ^^^^^*: 
of  the  Messenians  and  Argives ;  a  circumstance, 
Attieiiians !  which  highly  redounds  to  your  honour^ 
aiaae  Pbiltp  thus  declares  his  persuasion,  that  you 
alone  banre  penetration  to  discerri,  and  virtue  to 
oppose  bis  designs ;  that  yoU  foresee  the  drift  of 
all  his  negociations  and  wars,  and  are  determined 
to  be  the  incorruptible  defenders  of  the  common 
cauae*      Nor  is  it  without  good  grounds  that  he 
entertains  such  an  honourable  opinion  of  you,  and 
the  contrary  of  the  Thebans  and  Argives.    When 
the  liberties  of  Greece  ivere  threatened  by  Persia, 
as  they  now  are  by  Macedon,  the  Thebans  basely 
foUowed  the  standard  of  the  invaders ;  the  Argives 
did  not  oppose  their  arms ;  while  the  magnanimous 
patriot^  Vrom  whom  you  are  descended,  spurned 
offers,  highly  adiiafttagtious,' mdde  them  by  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon,  the  ancestor  of  Philip,  who 
acted  as  the  ambassador  of  Persia ;  and,  preferring 
the  public  interest  to  their  own,  provoked  the  de« 
vaatation  of  their  territory,  and  the  destruction 
of  tbeir  capital,   and  performed,  in  defence  of 
Gteece,  those  unrivalled  exploits  of  heroism  which 
caB  never  be  celebrated  with  due  praise.  For  such 
reasons,  Philip  chooses^r  his  allies,  Thebes,  Ar- 
goc,  and  Mes6en6,  rather  than  Athens  and  Sparta. 
The  fbrnier  states  possess  not  greater  resources  in 
■mney,  fleete,  harbours,  and  armies ;  they  have 
sot  mote  strength,  but  less  virfne.    Nor  can  Philip 
phaad  tiie  justice  of  tbeir  cause ;  since,  if  Chserohaea]' 

aodOfcboaieinisarejiistly  subjecttoTbebes^  AVgjbs 
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e  H.  A  P.  and  Messene  are  justly  subject  to  Lacecteiiioii:  not 
^^^^*  could  it  be  equitable  to  enslave  the  inferior  cities  of 
Boeotia^  and  at  the  sauie  time  to  teach  those  of  Pelo* 
punnesus  to  rebel. 

''  But  Philip  nras  compelled  to  this  conduct  (fear 
^bis  is  tlie  only  remaininK  argument  that  can  be  air 
ledged  in  his  defence).  "  Surrounded  by  the  Tbesr- 
saiian  cavalry  and  Theban  infantry,  he  wa9obliKe4 
to  assist  allies  whom  he  distru^^ted,  and  to  conciv 
^ith  measures  which  he  disapproved.  Hence  tiie 
severe  ti^atment  of  Phocis,  hence  the  cruel  servir 
tude  of  Orchomenus  and  Chseron^a.  Tlie  King  of 
Macedon,  being  now  at  liberty  to  consult  the  dic^ 
tates  of  his  own  humanity  and  justice,  is  desirous  to 
re  establish  the  republic  of  Phocis ;  and,  in  order 
to  bridle  the  insolence  of  Thebes,  actually  meditates 
the  fortifying  of  £lat»a/  This,  indeed^  Ite  medir 
tates,  and  will  meditate  long.  But  he  does  not 
meditaU  the  destruction  of  Lacedaim^i^  For  this 
purpose  he  has  remitted  money,  he  has  sent  bis 
mercenaries,  be  is  prepared,  himself,  to  niarc^i  al 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army*  His  present  transiic^ 
iions  sufficiently  explain  the  motives  of  bis  pastcoo* 
duct.  It  is  evident  that  he  acts  from  system,  and  (bat 
bis  principal  batteries  are  erected  against  Athens 
itself?  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  He  is  ambitiiHis 
to  rule  Greece  ;  you  alone  are  able  to  thvMirt  bis 
measures.  He  has  long  treated  you  unworthily  > 
and  he  is  conscious  of  his  injustiee.  He  is  actually 
contriving  your  destruction,  and  be  is  sensible. that 
you  see  through  bis  designs.  For  all  these  reasons 
he  knows  that  you  detest  him,  and  that,  should  be 
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mt  wrttlrlpate  your  bostilif  y,  he  miist  fall  a  victim  c  h  4.  ^ 
to  your  just  vengeance.  Hence  he  is  ever  active  ^^^^^Jj^ 
and  alert«  watching  a  favourable  moiBent  of  aissoult, 
and  practising  on  the  stupidity  afid  selfishnessof  (b^ 
Thebans  and  Peloponnesians ;  for  if  they  were  not 
Mupid  and  blind,  they  might  perceive  the  fetal  aim 
of  thn  Macedonian  policy.  I  once  spoke^  on  thw 
tahjeet  before  the  Messenians  and  Argives ;  my 
Hiscoume,  which  was  then  uaeles8»  may  now  be  rer 
^ated  most  seasonably*  **  Men  of  Argos  au4 
(lessen^ !  you  remember  the  time  when  Philip  ca«- 
ressed  the  Olyntbians,  lis  he  now  does  you  :  how 
highly,  do  you  think,  that  infatuated  people  would 
have  been  ofiended, had  any  man  talked  against  the 
benefactor,  who  had  generously  bestowed  on  them 
Antbemus  and  Potidaea  ?  Had  any  man  warned 
them  against  the  dangerousartificesof  Philip,  wouH 
tbey  bave  listened  to  bis  advice  ?  Yet,  after  en«> 
joyiqg  for  a  moment  the  territory  of  their  neighp 
hours,  ibey  were  for  ever  despoiled  of  their  dwn^ 
loglorious  was  their  fall ;  not  conquered  only,  but 
b^ray^  and  sold  by  each  other.  Turn  your  eyes 
to  the  Tbessalians.  When  Philip  expelled  their 
tyrants*  c^ould  the  Thessalians  ever  conjecture  that 
the  same  prince  would  subject  them  to  the  crea^ 
tiiresof  Macedon,  still  more  tyrannical  and  oppres* 
rive  ?  When  be  restored  them  to  their  seat  and 
suffrage  in  the  Amphictyonic  council,  could  they 
hare  been  persuaded  that  be  would  one  day  deprive 
tbtm  of  the  management  of  their  own  revenues! 

*  During  hii  embMsy  to  Pteloponnestts,  mentioned  abore. 
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o  a  A  P.  As  to  you,  Messenians  and  Argives !  you  have  be* 
^^^^^  held  Philip  8milin|[r  and  deceiving;  but  beware! 
pray  to  Heaven,  that  you  may  never  behold  faitn 
insulting,  threatening,  and  de;stroy  ing.  Various  are 
the  contrivances  which  communities^  have  discover- 
ed for  their  defence  ;  walls,  ramparts,  battlements, 
all  of  which  are  raised  by  the  labour  of  man,  and 
supported  by  continual  expense  aud  toil.  But  there 
is  one  common  bulwark,  which  only  the  prudent 
employ,  though  alike  useful  to  all,  espe<nally  tofi^e 
cities  against  tyrants.     What  is  that?  JDistnif^t 
Of  this  be  mindful ;  to  this  adhere  ;  preserve  tliis 
carefully,  and  no  calamity  can  befal  you*." 
Impeach.       Demosthenes  then  read  to  the  assembly  the 
jEschinet  Schedule  of  an  answer,  which  he  advined  to  he 
wtoL**^  given  to  the  ambassadors,  and  which  was  entirely, 
favourable  to  the  Lacedaemonians.    At  the  same 
time  he  beseeched  his  countrymen  to  deliberate 
with  firmness,  yet  with  temper,  on  the  means  by 
which  they  might  resist  the  common  enemy ; ''  an 
'  enemy  with  whom  be  had  exhorted  them  to  main- 
tain peace,  as  long  as  that  seemed  possible  ;  but 
peace  was  no  longer  in  their  power ;  Philip  8;ra* 
dually  carried  on  a  vast  system  of  hostile  ambition, 
dismembering  their  possesions,  debauching  tbeir 
allies,  paring  their  dominions  all  around,  that  he 
might  at  length  attack  the  centre,  unguarded,  and 
defenceless.*'    Had  the  orator  sf  oppt-d  here,  bis 
advice  might  have  been  followed  with  some  useikil 
consequences.    But  in  declaiming  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Macedon,  his  resentment  was  na- 

*  DenuMtlieii.  Orat  ii.  in  Philipp. 
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tHrallj  inflamed  against  Philocrates»  JEsohines,  and  chap. 
tbeir  aesodates  ivtK>se  perfidious  machinations  had  ^'^'^^'• 
produced  the  public  danger  and  disgrace.  He 
strongly  recommended  to  the  injured  people  to 
impeach,  condemn,  and  consign  to  due  punishment 
those  detestable  traitors.  This  counsel  was  not 
given  in  vain  to  the  litigious  Athenians,  who  were 
better  pleased  to  attendthecourtsof justiceat  home, 
than  to  inarch  into  the  Peloponnesus.  The  city 
resounded  with  the  noise  of  trials  and  accusations. 
Pbih>crates  was  banished*,  and  iEschioes  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate,  by  exposing  the  profligate 
life  of  his  accuser  Timarchusf. 

Philip,  meanwhile,  unopposed  and  unobservedpviu  pset 
by  his  enemies,  was  sailing  with  a  powerful  arma-fJ?Jofihe 
ment  towards  Cape  Tenarus,  the  most  southern  jJ^^^^^P^'^' 
promontory  of  Laconia.  Having  landed  there 
without  opposition,  he  was  joined  by  the  Messe- 
nians,  Arcadians  and  Argives.  The  united  army, 
after  ravaging  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian territories,  besieged  and  took  Trinasus, 
a  maritime  city  of  considerable  strength  and  im- 
portance. The  terror  occasioned  among  the  Spar- 
tans by  these  misfortunes,  was  heightened  by  ex- 
traordinary meteors  in  the  air,  whose  unusual  red- 
ness seemed  to  presage  some  dreadful  calamity  j:. 
The  alarm  was  so  general,  (bat  it  has  been  thougfit 
worth  while  to  record  the  saying  of  a  Spartan 
youth,  who  remained  unmoved  amidst  the  public 

*  JEschin.  in  Ctesiphon. 

f  Argum.  in  iEschin.    Orat  in  TImiurch* 

^  Plin.  HiBt.  N&t  L  ILcxxxvi^ 
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CHAP,  consternation.  Being  asked,  "  Whether  he  was 
.^^^not  afraid  of  Philip  r  Why,"  replied  the  ge- 
nerous youth,  ^*  should  I  fear  him ;  he  cannot 
hinder  me  from  dying  for  my  country  V  But 
this  manly  resolution  no  longer  animated  the  gi^at 
body  of  the  Spartan  nation.  Unable  to  meet  the 
invader  in  the  field,  they  sent  Agis,  the  son  of 
King  Archidamus,  to  propose  terms  of  aecom- 
inodation,  or  rather  to  submit  their  whole  fortune 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Macedonians.  The  young 
prince  coming  alone  and  unattended,  Philip  ex- 
pressed his  surprise.  "  What,  have  the  Spartans 
sent  but  one!"  "Am  I  not  sent  to  one?"  was 
the  manly  reply  of  Agisf.  This  was  the  ex- 
piring voice  of  Spartan  pride ;  for  the  King  of 
j^lacedon,  though  averse  to  provoke  the  de* 
spair  of  a  people,  whose  slumbering  virtue  might 
yet  be  re-animated  by  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
and  the  example  of  Leonidas,  compelled  them  to 
resign  their  pretended  authority  over  Argos,  Mes- 
8ene,and  Arcadia;  and  settled  the  boundaries  of 
those  republics  in  a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  his  confederates.  Before  leaving  the  Pe  ^ 
loponnesus,  he  solemnly  renewed  his  engagements 
to  protect  them ;  and,  in  return,  only  required,  on 
their  part,  that  the  magistracy  in  Argos  should  bo 
entrusted  to  Myrtis,  Teledamus,  and  M nasias ;  in 
Arcadia,  to  Cercidas,  Hieronynms,  and  Eucampi- 
das,  in  Messen^,  to  Neon  and  Thrasylochus,  the 
Bons  of  Iphiades ;  men  whose  naoies  would  merit 

*  Frontin.  1.  ir.  c  t.  f  Pint  Apo[^Ui« 
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elehud  obliyion,  if  Demosthenes  justly  branded  c  h  a  p^ 
ibem  as  traitors* ;  but  a  more  impartial,  and  not  ^^^^ 
less  judicious  writerf,  asserts,  that  by  early  espous- 
ing the  interest  of  Philip,  they  acquired  many  im* 
portant  advantages  for.  their  respective  communi<» 
ties ;  that  their  sagacity  having  foreseen  the  final 
prevalence  of  the  Macedonian  power  and  policy 
over  the  weakness  and  folly  of  Greece,  they  acted 
wisely  in  courting  the  rising  fortune  of  a  prince, 
who  was,  at  length,  enabled  to  take  complete  ven- 
geance on  his  enemies ;  a  vengeance  which  the 
Peioponnesians  escaped  by  their  own  prudence  and 
foresight,  and  from  which  the  Athenians,  after  long 
provoking  it,  were  finally  delivered  by  the  love  of 
glory  and  magnanimity,  which  regulated  the  con- 
duct, and  adorned  the  victory  of  Philip. 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  themii^ip 
King  of  Macedon  marched  through  that  country  fmttUedit 
aoiidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  vied^^"****' 
with  each  other  in  bestowing  crowns  and  slatues» 
ihe  usual  marks  of  public  gratitude  and  admi« 
ration,  on  a  prince  who  bad  generously  rescued 
them  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  Sparta*    At  Corinth^ 
be  passed  some  days  in  the  house  of  Demaratus,  a 
man  totally  devoted  to  his  service;  and  assisted  atthe 
games  and  shewy  festivals,  which  were  celebrated 
In  that  city,  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
fronft  the  neighbouring  republics.    The  turbulent 

•  T[^3L  yx^  Tc#ff  \\hMrttt   »  ftfh   «tA\at  7rt.a-n  o/uLoimcy  fofflt»   Tr^o^^rmv  luu 

fAtfifurdu  yvytruuLt,    These  traitors  are  named  in  I'hiiipp.  ill.  k  in  Orat.  de. 
Corona. 

f  Poljrh.  ill.  TSt 
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CHAP  Corinibiai^s,  who,  besides  their  innate  hatred  of 
XXXVI.  jjjngg^  had  particular  causes  of  animosity  against 
Philip,  did  not  conceal  their  sentinients ;  and  their 
inhospitable  insolence  was  abetted  by  many  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  who  profited  of  the  liberty  of  the  place, 
and  of  the  occasion,  to  testify  their  rooted  aversion 
to  the  King  of  Macedon,  and  their  unwillingness 
bismodc-  to  owe  tKfeir  freedom  and  their  safety  to  the  inter- 
position of  a  f<»reign  tyrant.     Philip  was  strongly 
ursfed  by  his  courtiers  to  punish  their  ingratitude; 
but  he   knew  how  to  digest  an  affront*,  when 
forgiveness  was  more    useful    than  vengeance ; 
"and  repressed  the  un.^ea6onable  indignation  of  big 
attendants  by  observing,  with  admirable  patience^ 
"  Were  I  to  act  with  severity^  what   must  1  ex- 
pect from  men,   who  repay  even  kindness  witk 
Snsulltr 
Kbiiipex.     Philip  proceeded  from  Corinth  by  the  nearest 
^un'^**^  route  into  Macedon,  where  he  continued  the  re- 
Eplms^^  mainder  of  that  year,  directing  the  improvements 
«i)d seizes  (hat  Were  carrying  on   in  his  kingdom,  and  in- 
iwstis.      specting  with  particular  care  the  education  of  his 
eiK.T     6on  Alexander,  whose  capacious  and  feiTid  min<^ 
A.  c.  344*jj^^  ^  ^,-^1^  jjj^j   luxuriant  soil,  producing  pro- 
miscuously flt>wers  and  weeds,  strongly  required 
the  hand  of  early  culture:|:.     But  these  useful  oc- 
cupations did  not  divert  bis  attention  from  the 
politics  of  neighbouring  states.    He  extended  the 
boundariesof  Epirus,then  governed  by  his  brother- 

•  Loni^lmii  has  preserved    the  expression  of   TheopompUB, "  tfraV 
rhilip  could  easily  swallow  ufironts  " 
t  l>lui.in  Aiexand.  t  Plat  ibid. 
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bLs  vassals,  by  adding  to  thai  little  principality  the  ^^]^ 
pruTince  of  Cas^&iopaea,  which  was  chiefly  inhabited 
by  fUiau  coil«»nies»  At  the  same  time  he  exercised 
his  fleet  by  wresting  Halonneeus,  an  island  near 
the^  coast  of  Thessaly,  from  tlie  hands  of  cornairs, 
suidkept  possession  of  bis  conquest,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  claim  of  Athens,  its  ancient  and 
te^timate  sovereign*. 

JNezt  year  Philip  was  summoned  into  Upper  settles  «he 
Tfarace  by  a  rebellion  of  the  petty  princes  in  thatfk)n»"n 
country,  fomented  by  Amadocus  King  of  the  Od-^^*^*^- 
rjraians.     The  warlike  tribes  of  that  great  nation  Jf^J^^iJ^ 
acting  with  Utile  concert  or  union,  were  successively  9*>  n™P 
subdued  ;  and  the  dexterity  of  the  King  of  Ma-A.c.343. 
cedon  seconding  his  usual  good  fortune,  he  soon 
ranked   the  most  obstinate  of  his  enemies  in  the 
iijumber  of  his  vassals  or  courtiersf.  At  bis  return 
from  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Thrace,  he  received 
iifto  bis  protection  the  city  and  republic  of  Cardia^ 
occupying  the  neck  of  land  wtiich  joins  the  Thra- 
cian  Chersonesus  to  the  continent.  The  rest  of  the 
penijisula  had  long  been  subject  io  the  Athenians, 
whose  authority  the  citizens  of  Cardia  always  set  at 
defiance.     Tlie  Athenians  had  lately  strengthened 
the  Chersonesites  by  a  new  colony,  which  hadcon* 
tinuat  disputes  with  the  Cardians  about  the  extent 
of  (heir  boundaries.  Matters  had  actually  come  to 
a  crisis,  and  the  Cardians  were  ready  to   be  over- 
whelmed by  the  strength  and  numbers  of  theeneray> 

•  Oemoith.  Orat  ic  Halon.  t  Diodor,  h  svK  p.  46^. 
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CHAP,  when  they  were  seasonably  defended  by  the  Mace^ 
^^J^donianarms*. 

Thetc  The  seizing  of  Halonnesus,  Ihe  conquering  of 

"u""the  Grecian  colonies  for  the  lyrant  of  Epirus,  above 
fiirTth^ir  ^''»  the  open   assistance  given  to  their  invet^^c 
lethargy,  enemies,  the    Cardians,  once   more  roused  the 
Athenians  from  their  lethargy.     Their  fresh  in- 
sults brought  back  to  their  recollection  the  ancient 
gn)Unds  of  animosity,  and  the  manifold  injuries 
which  they  had  suffered  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  with   Macedon.     But  instead  of  opposing 
Philip  with  arms,  the   only  means  by  which  be 
might  yet  be  resisted  with  any  hope  of  success, 
they  employed  the  impotent  defence  of  speeches, 
resolutions,  and  embassies.  Their  complaints  were 
loud  and   violent   in  every  country  of  Greece- 
They  called  the  attention  of  the  whole  confederacy 
to  the  formidable  encroachments  of  a  Barbadian,  to 
which  there  seemed  no  end ;  and  exhorted  the 
Greeks  to  unite  in  repressing  his  insolent  usurp- 
ation!. 
Wuiipdis-     Philip,  who  then  agitated  schemes  from  which 
K^hon  of  he  wished   not  to  be  diverted  by  a  war  with  the 
Sumwith  Athenians,  sent  proper  agents  throughout  Greece, 
ihlVi)col*^  to  counteract  the  inflammatory  remonstrances  of 
t»k.         that  people  ;    and   dispatched   to  Athens  itself. 
Python  of  Byzantium,  a  man  of  a  dat  ing  and  vi* 
gorous  mind  ;  but  who  concealed,  under  that  pas- 
sionate vehemence  of  language  which  seems  to  arise 


•  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  Halon.  p.  34.  k  Plut.  in  Ylt.  Eumen. 
I  Oemovthv  de  €bers«neeo^  p.  35^  &  seqq- 
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from  convirlion  and  sincerity,  a  mercenary  spirit,  c  h  a  b 
and  a  perfidious  heart.  Python  had  long  ago  sold  ^^^ 
himself,  and  as  far  as  depended  on  himself  the  in- 
terests of  his  country,  to  the  King  of  Macedon,  from 
wbom  he  now  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Athens,  written  with  that  specious  moder- 
ation and  artful  plausibility,  which  Philip  knew  so 
well  to  assume  in  all  his  transactions.  "  He  6fFered  ^^  coo- 
to  make  a  present  to  the  Athenians  of  the  island  of 
Halonnesus,  and  invited  them  to  join  with  him  in 
purging  the  sea  of  pirates :  he  intreated  them  to 
refer  to  impartial  arbitrators  all  the  differences  that 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  two  states,  and  to 
concert  amicably  together  such  commercial  regula- 
tions as  would  tend  greatly  tothe  advantage  of  both. 
He  denied  that  they  could  produce  any  proof  of  that 
duplicity  on  his  part,  of  which  they  so  loudly  com- 
plained. That  for  himself,  he  was  ready  not  only 
to  terminate  all  disputes  with  them  by  a  fair  arbitra- 
tion, but  to  compel  the  Cardians  to  abide  by  the 
award ;  and  he  concluded,  by  exhorting  them  to 
distrust  those  designing  and  turbulent  demagogues, 
whose  selfish  ambition  longed  to  embroil  the  two 
countries,  and  involve  them  in  the  horrors  of  war*/* 

The  subtle  artifices  of  Philip,  though  supported  i>»opei^ 
on  this  occasion  by  the  impetuous  eloquence  of  Athenian 
Python,  were  overcome  by  Hegesippus  and  De-Thracl,*^ 
mosthenes,  who  refuted  the  various  articles  of  the^^^^lf*' 
letter  with  great  strength  and  perspicuity,  and  un-*P^j?»^ 
veiled  the  injustice  of  Philip  with  such  force  of 

*  ^cmoBtheik  seu  Hef^sipp.  dc  Balon.  p.  S3,  &  ftqq« 
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CHAP  evidence^  that  the  Athenians  resolved  upon  sendiiq; 
XXXVI.  ^  cunsiderabte  armament  to  the  CbersoiiefiU0»  tw  |>ro- 
tecl  their  subjects  in  ths^t  peninsula  '^^  *  Dicipeitbea^ 
who  commanded  the  expedition,  was  a  determined 
enemy  to  the  Macedonians,  and  a  man  of  couiage 
and  enterprise.  Before  he  arrived  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  Philip  trUBtin/^  to  the  effect  of  his  letter  and 
intrigues,  bad  returned  into  Upper  Thrace.  DSo- 
peithes  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  act 
with  vigour.  Having  provided  for  the  defence  of 
the  Athenian  settlements  in  Thrace,  he  made  an 
incursion  into  the  neighbouring  country  ;  stormed 
the  Macedonian  settlements  at  Crobyle  and  Tlri»- 
tasis  ;  and  having  carried  ofTmany  prisoners,  and 
a  considerable  booty,  lodged  them  in  the  safe  re- 
treat of  the  Chersonesus.  On  this  emergency, 
Amphilochus,  a  Macedonian  of  rank,  was  sent  as 
ambassador,  to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  prisf>ner6( 
but  Diopeithes,  regardless  of  this  irharacter,  eve^r 
held  sacred  in  GriF^ece,  cast  him  in  prison,  ib^ 
more  surely  to  widen  the  breach  between  Atbenv 
and  Macedon ;  and,  if  possible,  to  render  it  irre- 
parable. With  equal  severity  he  treated  a  herald^ 
whom  he  had  taken  in  his  late  excursion,  charged 
with  letters  from  Philip;  which  were  sent  to 
Athens,  and  read  in  full  assemblyf. 
The  paru.  The  King  of  Macedon,  when  informed  of  the$i^ 
Philippe*,  hostilities  and  insults,  gave  free  scope  to  bis  conn- 
^1|^^.^.^ plaints  and  threats;  and  bis  emissaries  had  an 

the*. 

^  Demosthen.  seu  Hegesipp.  deHalon.  p-3S,  &seqq. 

t  EpiBtoL  Philipp.  &  Libao.  Argum.  in  Demosthen.  Ont  de  Cherae- 
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game  at  Athens,  as  Diopeithes  bad  not  only  chap. 
vitilated  the  peace  with  Macedon,  but,  in  order  to  ^^^^^]![J^ 
maintain  bis  trot^pB,  which  were  very  sparingly 
supplied  by  tbe  republic,  levied  considerable  coiv- 
tributions  from  tbe  Greek  seitlements  in  Adia. 
Tbe  partisans  of  Macedon  inveiglied  against  this 
cointnander  as  a  robber  and  pirate,  tbe  common 
eneyny  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians;  Philip's  letters 
demanded  Vengeance  fron")  the  justice  of  Athens ; 
if  not,  be  would  be  his  own  avenger :  tbe  per* 
sonal  enemies  of  Diopeithes  joined  in  the  out* 
cry,  and  insisted,  that  such  a  daring  ofiender 
ought  immediately  to  be  recalled,  and  severely 
punished^. 

On  this  occasion   Demosthenes  undertook  to  He  is 
defend   tbe  accused  general    whose  measures  be  ly  defend- 
warmly  approved  ;  and  motives  of  private  friend- ^os^  ^' 
ship  heightening  tbe  ardour  of  patriotism,  rank  bis^^*** 
dificpurse  on  the  affairs  of  the  Chersonesus  among 
tbe  most  animated  and  interesting  of  his  produc- 
tion«u   The  impeachment  of  Diopeithes  he  ascribes 
eDtirely  to  malice  or  perfidy,  which  had  been  too 
successfully  employed  to  withdraw  tbe  attention  of 
the  Athenians  from  the  main  object  of  their  con* 
cern,  the  continual  encroachments  of  Philip,  to 
unjust  complaints  and  calumnies  against  their  fel- 
low-citisen.     Diopeithes,  if  really  in  fault,  might 
be  brought  home  to  answer  for  it  whenever  they 
thought  proper.    A  simple  mandate  from  the  repub* 
lie  could,  at  any  time,  reduce  him  to  his  duty.   But 

*  Demosthen.  Orat  de  Chertoneso. 
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Philip,  Ibe  public  enemy,  who  was  eontinualfy  iiv 
firin^g  the  peace,  wlio,  antecedently  to  the  expe- 
diti(in  of  Diopeithes,  had  oppressed  the  Chersbne- 
sites,  had  stormed  Serrium  and  Doriscus,  how  was 
Philip  to  be  restrained,  unless  they  repelled  force 
by  force  ?  Instead  of  recalling  theirtroops  from  the 
Chersonesus  on  the  remonstrance  of  a  crafty  tyrant, 
who  would  not  acknowledge  himself  at  war  with 
tliem,  till  he  assaulted  the  walls  of  Athens,  they 
ought  to  exert  their  utmost  ability  in  augmenting 
the  army  in  that  quarter.  Should  their  forces  be 
withdrawn,  Philip  would  wait  the  approach  of  win* 
ter,  or  the  setting  in  of  the  £tesian  winds,  to  fall  on 
the  Chersonesus.  Will  it  then  be  sufficient  toaccuse 
Diopeithes  ?  Or  will  this  save  our  allies  ?  ^*  O,  but 
we  will  sail  to  their  relief."  But  if  the  winds  wiU 
0ot  permit  you !  Even  should  our  enemy  attack, 
not  the  Chersonesus,  but  Megara  or  Chalcis,  as  he 
lately  did  Oreum,  would  it  not  be  better  to  oppose 
him  in  Thrace,  than  to  attract  the  war  to  the 
frontiers  of  Attica?  The  exactions  demanded  by 
Diopeithes  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks  are  justified 
by  the  example  of  all  his  predecessors,  who,  ac^ 
eerding  to  the  strength  of  their  respective  arma* 
ments,  have  always  levied  proportional  contribu*^ 
tions  from  the  colonies ;  and  the  people  who  grant 
this  money,  whether  more  or  less,  do  not  give  it 
for  nothing.  It  is  the  price  for  which  they  are  fur- 
nished with  convoys  to  protect  their  trading  vessela 
from  rapine  and  piracy.  If  Diopeithes  employed 
not  that  resource,  how  could  he  subsist  his  troops, 
he  who  receives  nottiing  from  youj  and  who  hm 
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nothing  of  his  own?  From  the   skies?  No;  butCHAP. 
frun  what  he  can  collect^  and  beg,  and  borrow.  ^^^^1. 
Who  does  not  perceive  that  this  pretended  concern 
for  the  colonies,  in  men  who  have  no  concern 
for  their  country^  is  one  of  the  many  artifices  em* 
ployed  to  confine  andfixyou  to  the  city,  while  the 
enemy  keeps  the  fields  and  manages  the  war  at 
pleasme  ?  That  such  traitors  should  exist,  is  Itisa 
surprising  than  that  you  should  patiently  receive 
from  them  such  counsels,  as  Philip  himself  would 
dk*tate.    For  what  else  could  the  King  of  Mace» 
dou,  who  understands  his  own  interest  so  well,  ad- 
vise, but  that  you  should  remain  quietly  at  home^ 
decline  personal  service  in  the  war,  deny  pay  to 
your  soldiers,  revile  and  insult  your  general  t 
When  a  man,  hired  to  belray  you»  rises  up  in  the 
assembly,  and  declares  Chares  or  Diopeithes  to  b0 
the  cause  of  your  calamities,  such  an  hypocrite  is 
heard  with  satisfaction.     You  despise  the  voieeof 
him,  who,  animated  by  a  sincere  love  for  his  coun« 
try,  calls  out,  "   Be  not  deceived,   Athenians  t 
Pliilip  is  the  real  cause  of  all  your  misfortunes  and 
disgrace."    The  di^^agreeable  truth  renders  the  man 
Vfho  declares  it  odious ;  for  the  insidious  discipline 
of  certain  ministers  has  so  changed  your  principles 
^nfi  characters,  that  you  are  become   fierce  and 
fonnidable  in  your  courts  of  justice,  but  tame  and 
Contemptible  in  the  field.    You  rejoice,  therefore^ 
to.h^r  your  distress  charged  on  those  whom  you 
cart  punish  at  home  ;  but  are  unwilling  to  believe 
U)at  it  proceeds  from  a  public  enemy,  whom  >  oft. 
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CHAP  tiHJst  oppose  with  arms  in  your  hands.  Tct, 
xxxvi  Athenians,  if  the  states  of  Greece  should  thus 
call  you  to  account  for  your  conduct :  **  Men  of 
Athens,  you  are  continually  sending  embassies  to 
a  sure  us,  that  Philip  is  projecting  our  ruin,  and 
that  of  ail  the  Greeks.  But  O,  most  wretched  of 
mankind  !  when  this  common  foe  was  detained  six 
nxmths  abroad  by  sickness,  the  severity  of  winter, 
and  the  armies  of  his  enemies,  did  you  pn»fit  by 
that  opportunity  to  recover  your  lost  possessions? 
Did  you  restore  even  Euboea  to  liberty,  and  expel 
those  troops  and  tyrants  who  had  been  placed 
there  in  ambush,  and  directly  opposite  to  Attica! 
JNo.  You  have  remained  insensible  to  your 
wrongs,  and  fully  convinced  us,  that  were  Philip 
ten  times  to  die,  it  would  not  inspire  you  with  the 
least  degree  of  vigour.  Why  then  these  embassies, 
tliese  accusations,  all  this  unnecessary  ferment !" 
If  the  Greeks  should  ask  this,  what  could  we  an- 
swer ?  I  know  not. 

"  There  are  men  who  think  to  perplex  a  well- 
intentioned  speaker  by  asking,  What  ought  we  to 
do  ?  My  answer  is  sincere,  None  of  those  thing! 
which  you  do  at  present.  I  explain  my  opinion  at 
greater  length,  and  may  you  be  as  ready  to  receive^ 
as  to  ask,  advice!  First  of  all,  you  must  hold  it 
as  a  matter  of  firm  belif  f,  that  Philip  has  brokeo 
the  peace,  and  ih  at  war  with  your  republic :  that 
he  is  an  enemy  to  your  city,  to  the  ground  on  whicb 
it  stands,  to  all  those  who  inhabit  it,  and  not  least  to 
4uch  as  are  now  most  distinguished  by  bisfavouit*- 
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The  fate  ofEuthvcrates  and  Lasthenes*,  citizenscn  ap. 
of  Olynlhus,  may  teach  our  traitors  the  destruction  ,^^^^ 
that  awaits  them,  after  they  have  surrendered  their 
country.  But,  though  an  enemy  to  your  city, 
your  soil,  and  your  people,  Philip  is  chiefly  hostile 
to  your  government,  which,  though  ill  fitted  to 
acquire,  or  to  maintain,  dominion  over  others,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  defend  both  yourselves  and 
them,  to  repel  usurpation,  and  to  humble  tyrants. 
To  your  democracy,  therefore,  Philip  is  an  unre- 
lenting foe,  a  truth,  of  which  you  ought  to  be 
deeply  persuaded ;  and  next,  that  wherever  you 
repress  his  encroachments,  you  act  for  the  safety  of 
Athens,  against  which,  chiefly,  all  his  batteries  are 
erected.  For  who  can  be  so  foolish  as  to  belie ve* 
that  the  cottages  of  Thrace  (Drongila,  Cabyla,  and 
Mastira),  should  form  an  object  worthy  of  his  am- 
bition ;  that,  in  order  to  acquire  them  he  should 
submit  to  toils  and  dangers;  that,  for  the  sake  of 
the  rye  and  millet  of  Thrace,  he  should  consent 
to  spend  so  many  months  amidst  winter  snows  and 
blasting  tempests;  while,  at  the  same  time,  be 
disregarded  the  riches  and  splendour  of  Athens ; 
your  harbours,  arsenals,  gallies,  mines,  and  re- 
Tenues  ?  No,  Athenians !  It  is  to  get  possession 
of  Athens,  that  he  makes  war  in  Thrace  and  else- 
where. What  then  ought  we  to  do  ?  Tear  our- 
fielves  from  our  indolence  ;  not  only  sustain,  but 
f  ugment^  the  troops  which  are  on  foot ;  that^  a9 

^  ^  above,  c.xisr.  . 
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9  H  A  P.  PHHp  has  an  army  e^er  ready  to  attack  and  ^o^r 
xxxvi.  qujjrlhe  Greeks,  you  aleo  may  be  ready  to  succour 

and  to  save  them*." 
Bemosthe-  It  is  wortfay  of  observation  (because  iioihiog 
tu^rnot  betrays  more  evidently  the  tyrannical  spirt  of  dt^ 
i^i*™^pJSm<>cracy),  that  Demosthenes  does  not  propose  tlie 
fbrm.  ^^j.  in  form,  by  bringing  in  a  written  bill  or  de- 
cree, to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  the  votes^of 
bis  countrymen.  This  decree  must  have  been  de- 
posited among  the  Athenian  archives ;  and,  if  the 
war  should  prove  unfortunate,  might  be  produced 
at  some  future  time  for  the  destruction  of  its  au- 
thor, whose  enemies  would  not  fail  to  allege  this 
instrument  as  a  proof  that  he  had  occasioned  the 
rupture  with  Philip,  and  all  the  calamities  conse- 
quent on  that  measure.  The  party  accused  would* 
in  that  case,  vainly  endeavour  to  shelter  himself 
under  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  since  an  ordinary 
court  of  justice  could  call  him  to  account  for  mis- 
leading the  peoplef,  and  punish  him  with  banish- 
ment or  death.  Demoshenes  artfully  glancei^  at 
this  disagreeable  subject :  "  Rash,  impudent,  and 
audacious,  I  neither  am,  Athenians!  nor  wish  ever 
to  become  ;  yet  am  I  actuated  by  more  true  forti- 
tude than  the  boldest  of  your  demagogues,  who,  ca- 
priciously distributing  honours  and  largesses  on  the 
one  hand,  and  as  capriciously  impeaching,  con- 
demning, and  confiscating  on  the  other,  have,  in 
either  case,  a  sure  pledge  of  impunity  in  the  flat^ 

*  Demosthen  Orat  de  Chenonea  p.  35»  tt  teqq. 

^  Bj  the  yi»^  crt^fftm.    Vide  Bteiostb^  de  Coron.  passimi 
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terf  And  arttfiees  by  which  they  have  long  seduced  c  h  4  p« 
the  public.  The  courage  of  that  minister  is  put  to  ^^^^'^ 
an  easy  trial,  who  b  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  your 
permanent  interest  to  your  present  gratification. 
But  he  is  truly  courageous,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
your  safety  and  glory,  opposes  your  most  favourite 
inclinations,  rouses  you  from  your  dream  of  plear 
sute,  disdains  to  flatter  you,  and,  having  the  good 
of  his  country  ever  in  view,  assumes  that  post  in  the 
administration  in  which  fortune  often  prevails  ovet 
poKcy,  knowing  himself  responsible  for  the  issue^ 
Such  a  minister  am  I,  whose  unpopular  counsels 
are  calculated  to  render,  not  myself,  but  my  coun* 
try  great." 

These  arguments  and  remonstrances  of  Demos- The  AtKer 
thenes  not  only  saved  Diopeithes,  but  animated  the  ^e^ 
Athenians  with  a  degree  of  vigour*  which  they^^^"*^ 
had  been  long  unaccustomed  to  exert.    A  fleet  ;*^*^*»»p*>'1^ 

^  by  aeaaad 

was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Callias,  who  land, 
jieited  all  Macedonian  ships  as  lawful  prize,  and 
made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Tbessaly,  after 
plundering  the  harbours  in  the  Pelasgic  gulf.  A 
fxinsiderable  body  of  forces  was  sent  into  Acarna* 
uia  to  repel  the  incursions  of  Philip,  abetted  by  his 
kiosinan  and  ally,  Alexander  of  Epirus.  The  ish 
habitants  of  the  island  of  Pieperathus,  trusting  to 
the  protection  of  Athens^  expelled  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  Halonnesus.  Repeated  embassies 
were  dispatched  to  the  Peloponnesians  and  Eu- 
boeans,  exhorting  them  to  throw  ofi*  the  ig- 
ifomioioua    ydke   of    Macedon^    and    to   unite 

•  Tii  Epwi.  PhiliBr 
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c  H  A  p  with  their  Grecian  brethren  against  the  puUif . 
,^^^^^^^^^  enemy.    Philip  was  not  unattentive  to  these  auxtr 
motions,  but  his. designs  against  the  Taiuable  cities 
on  the  Propontis  and  Thracian  Bosporus'^  being 
ripe  for  execution,  he  was  unwilling  to  allow  any 
secondary  consideration  to  divert  him  from  that 
important  enterprise. 
PhUipat.      His  intrigues  and  bribery  bad  gained  a  con- 
gtTpos-  ^  siderable  party  in  Byzantium,  at  the  head  of  which 
BvzMi""^  ^as  the  perfidious  Python*  whose  vehement  elo- 
Penn'ihus  fl"®"^  S^^^  ^^^  great  influence  with  the  raulti^ 
o.lvmp.     tude.     A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  surrender  one 
A.  c.  342.of  the  gates  of  the  city  ;  the  Macedonian  army 
of  thirty  thousand  men   hovered  round;  but  thf 
design  was  suspected  or  discovered,  and  Philip,  to 
screen  his  partisans  from  public  vengeance,  seascm- 
ably  withdrew  his  army,  and  invested  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Perinthus.     The  news  of  these 
transactions  not  only  increased  the  activity   of 
Athens,  but  alarmed  Ochus  King  of  Persia,  who 
being  no  stranger  to  Philip's  design  of  invading 
his  dominions,  trembled  at  beholding  that  amhi* 
tious  prince  gradually  approach  his  frontier.     To 
remove  this  danger,  Ochus  adopted  the  same  po" 
licy,  which,  in  similar  circurostancep,  had  be€-n 
successfully  employed  by  bis  predecessorsf.  The 
Persian  gold  was  profusely  scattered  among  the 
inost  eminent  of  the  Grecian  demagogues.    De-* 
moethenesi  whose  patriotism  was  not  always  proof 


^  DonotUi.  de  Coron.  &  DIodor.  L  nri.  g  zxiC- 
t  riut.  in  Alcz»n(L 
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Hf alnst  an  unworthy  alliance*  wilh  interest,  re-  c  h  a  p- 
joiced  at  beinjs^  paid  for  doing  what  he  considered  x-^^'^^* 
as  bis  duly.     At  Athens  his  invectives  were  loud- 
er than  ev«r  aghinst  the  King  of  Macedon  ;  and 
the  afiairs  of  Euboea  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  himself  with  equal  zeal  in  that  island. 

Tlie  factious  spirit  of  the  Eubceans  rendered  T'^Aiiie- 

11-1  •  j»         r^ians  rc- 

tbera  alike  incapable  of  independence,  and  of  re-cover 
maining  quietly  under  the  government  either  of 
Athens  or  Macedon,  to  which  they  were  alternate- 
ly subject.  The  I'ecent  prevalence  of  the  Mace- 
donian party  had  been  marked  by  many  acts  of  vi- 
olence and  oppression.  The  city  of  Chalcis,  Ore- 
um,  and  Eretria,  prepared  to  rebel,  having  previ- 
ously solicited  assistance  from  Peloponnesus, 
Acamania,  Attica,  and  every  province  of  Greece, 
which  they  had  any  reason  to  deem  favourable  to 
their  views.  Prom  other  states  they  brought  back 
promises  and  hopes  ;  from  Athens  they  obtained, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Demosthenes,  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  commanded  by  the 
brave  and  virtuous  Phocion.  The  orator  accom- 
panied the  expedition ;  and  being  allowed  to  ad- 
dress the  popular  assemblies  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  Euboea,  he  inflamed  them  with  such  animosity 
a^inst  Philip  and  his  partisans,  that  little  remained 
to  be  done  by  the  valour  of  the  Athenian  general. 
The  Euboeans  every  where  took  arms  in  defence 
of  their  freedom,  the  Macedonian  garrisons  were 
expelled  from  the  principal  cities,  and  driven  from  . 
one  post  to  another,  till  they  were  forced  entirely 


•  Pint  in  Deinos.th. 
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c  11 A  P.  to  eracnate  the  island.    This  event  occasioned 

w^  great  joy  at  Athens  ;  and  the  principal  merit  wa$ 

The  merit  ascribed  to  Demostheneis,  who,  at  the  motion  of 

«f  Demos-     *     •  ^       •  ^  •  .  • 

thenesac.  ArisfoTiicus,  a  man  of  merit  and  eminence,  was 
cdonthif  crowned  by  the  senate  and  people  with  a  golden 
occMioo.  crown  ;  which  honour  was  publicly  proclaimed  id 
the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  during  the  representation 
of  the  new  tragedies,  amidst  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  citizens  and  strangers*, 
etrcum-       The  loss  of  Euboea  was  ill  compensated  to 
which  en- Philip  by  the  military  operations  against  Perin- 
Pcrinthl!  thus,  in  which  he  found  an  enemy  worthy  of  hi^ 
»ic^tn    ^<^^^8ge  and  perseverance.    The  town  was  situate 
obstinate  on  the  sloping  ridge  of  an  isthmus,  and  strongly 
oi3rmp,     fortified  both  by  art  and  nature,  the  houses  an^ 
aTc.^!-  streets  rising  one  above  another  like  the  seats  of  aa 
amphitheatre,  so  that  the  higher  edifices  over- 
looked and  defended  the  lower.     Having  scoured 
the  neighbouring  country  with  his  cavalry,  Philip 
exhausted,  in  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  all  the  mifi^ 
tary  skill  known  to  the  ancients.   He  raised  towers 
forty  cubits  high,  which  enabled  his  men  to  fight 
on  equal  ground  with  the  besieged ;  his  miners 
were  busy  at  the  foundation  ;  at  length  the  batter^ 
^  ing  rams  advanced  to  the  wall;  in  which  a  con« 

siderable  breach  was  made.  During  this  time, 
however,  the  townsmen  had  not  been  idle.  The 
superior  discharge  of  darts,  arrows,  and  every 
kind  of  missile  weapon,  from  the  Macedoniam 
towers,  bad  indeed  dislodged  the  Perinthiaos  from 

*  nemosth.  deCoron.  fc  Plat,  in  Dcmostl^ 
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UiiipM  p^rts  of  the  wall  and  baltlemenH  against  €  h  a  f. 
wiiiclj  tbe  principal  attack  bad  been  directed.   But  ^]^^^^^ 
fvith  incessant  toil,  tbe  (^sieged  built  a  new  wall 
within  the   forqaer,  on  w^iicb  tbey  appeared  in 
battle  array»  prepared  to  repel  tbe  enemy  wbp 
entered  tbe  breaches^    Tbe  Macedonians,  who 
advanced  with  impetuous  joy  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  labour,  were  io6nitely  mortified  to  find  that 
their  work  must  be  begun  anew.    Fhiiip  employed 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  all  ^he  resources  of 
•bja  Eiindy  fertile  in  expedients*  to  restore  their 
hopes  ^nd  to  reaninate  their  activity.    The  siege 
recommenced  with  fresh  ardour,  and  the  Perin- 
tbians  were  thrice  reduced  to  extremity,,  when  they 
were  unexpectedly  saved,  first  by  a  large  supply  of 
krmB  and  provisions  from  Byzantium,  next  by  a 
strong  reinforcement  of  men  in  Persian  pay,  com- 
jnanded  by  Apollodorus,  a  citizen  of  Athens; 
tufid  lastly,  by  the  advantageous  situation  of  the 
town,  which,  being  built  in  a  conical  form,  prer- 
ienting  its  apex  or  narrow  point  to  the  besieger^ 
gradually  rose  and  widened  towards  the  remoter 
parts,  from  which  it  was  easy  to  observe  all  the 
potions  of  the  enemy,  and  as  they  approached^ 
to  overwhelm  them  from  distant  batteries.    Philip, 
ever  sparing  of  the  lives  of  his   men,  was  de- 
terred by  this  circumstance  from  venturing  an 
assault,  though  his  machines  had  affected  a  breach 
in  the  new  wall ;  he  therefore  determined  to  change 
tbe  siege  into  a  blockade.    Perinthus  was  shut  up 
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€  u  A  P.  as  closely  as  possible  by  sea  and  land  ;  part  of  th$ 
xxxvi  Macedonian  troops  who  had  become  mutinous  for 
want  of  pay  (for  Philip  at  this  time  owed  above 
two  hundred  talents,  #r  forty  thousand  poundf 
sterling,)  were  indulged  in  plundering  the  ricli 
territory  of  Byzantium^  while  the  remainder  were 
conducted  to  the  siege  of  Selymbria,  and  soon  after 
of  Byzantium  itself,  the  taking  of  wliich  places,  it 
was  hoped  might  compensate  their  lost  labour  at 
Perinthus*. 
The  Thra-     During  the  military  operations  against  the  citiet 

cian  cities,  ^  •       t>* 

supported  of  the  Propoutis^  Demosthenes  did  not  ceasse  ex- 
vlusJd^    borting  bis  countrymen  to  undertake  tbeir  defeoce 
thekrml*^  ascssential  to  their  own  safely.    The  hostilities  and 
•fphiiip.  devastations  of  Piulip,  he  represented  as  the  pe- 
riodical returns  of  the  pestilence  and  other  conta* 
gious  disorders,  in  which    all    men    were    alike 
threatened  with  their  respective  shares  of  calaoiity* 
He  who  was  actually  sound  and  untainted,  had  an 
equal  interest  with  the  diseased  and  infirm,  to  root 
out  the  common  evil,  which  if  allowed  to  lurk  in 
any  part  would  speedily   pervade  and  affliot  the 
,     whole.   The  Macedonians  now  besieged  Sely mbria 
and  Byzantium ;  if  successful  in  these  enterprises^ 
they  would  soon  appear  before  8parta,  Tbebesip 
and  Athens.     Yet  he  knew  not  by  what  fatality 
the  Greeks  viewed  the  successive  encroachnneRtt 
of  Philip,  not  as  events  which  tbeir  vigorous  and 
united  opposition  might  ward  ofi'and  repel,  but  aft 
dii^asters  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Providence ;  as  a 
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tempestuous  cloud  of  hail  so  destructive  to  the  o  tf  \  !*• 
vioes  in  autumn,  which  all  beheld,  with  horror,  ^"^^^^ 
bDvertng  olrer  them,  but  none  took  any   other 
means  to  prevent,  than  by  deprecating  the  fetal 
viaitallon  from  his  oivn  field'*'.    These  animated 
and  just  representations  of  the  common  distress 
or  danger,  engaged  the  Athenians  to  enter  into 
a  close  correspondence  with  the  besieged  citiesf. 
Denoofllhenes  undertook  a  journey  to  Byzantium ; 
and  Leon,  a  Byzantine  orator  and  patriot,  the 
friend  and  fellow-student  of  the  virtuous  Pbocion, 
resided  as  ambassador  in  Athens.    At  the  same 
tifloe,  the  principal  cities  of  the  Propontis  hiain*-: 
tamed  an  uninterrupted  intercouriae  of  good  offices' 
With  each  other»  as  well  as  with  their  allies  of 
Rhodes  and  Chios,  from  whom  they  received  re^^ 
peated  supplies  of  arms  and  provisions* 

PUlip,  meanwhile,  ceased  not  to '  assure  thephnipatu 
Athenians^  by  bis  letters  and  emissaries^  that  he^^l^^^^"^ 
was  extremely  desirous  of  maintaining  peace  wilh  J^^p^^;^^ 
their  republic,  and  geiitly  chid  them  for  their  evi-» justifies 
dent  marks  of  partiality  towards  his  enemies,  duetto 
which,  however,  he  took  care  to  ascribe,  not  to  Jow*,^**** 
the^l^oeral  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people^ 


im  x^afli(«r>  4UM>«  /oMwri,  Bmt^w  mx^f^mi  fjtn  iut5*  itunuf  tuw^ywf^*h 
xm^jfut  /i  itiuf  vrt^tt^mf.  Demostb.  in  Philip,  iii.  p.  48.  lo  the  country 
vhcre  I  now  write  (the  Pais  de  Vaud)  Uie  beauty  and  force  of  this  com-. 
pafltea  i»  too^  well  imderstdod.  Lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow^  \ 
stnny  hiUft  and  /ertiie  vaUieB««.-^cb  too  is  the  geognpl^  of 'Clft^ge^  ~ 
l^hich  rendered  the  hail-stornui  S9  alarming  to  Tiatager/i. 
t  BeiDosthen.  de  Gorop^ 

Tofi,  iv^  ail 
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c  H  A  p.  but  to  Ibe  preralence  of  a  dangerous  factkm,  m^ 
^^^^'  flamed  by  sieditious  and  delfiah  detTiagoguea.    fi>  a 
rapid  marcb  he  tmd  recently  surprised  an  Albeniur 
detaebment    ravaging   tbe  territory  of  Cardiac 
Diopeitbes,  tbe  Athenian  general  in  tbe  Cberaoae* 
aus,  commanded  this  predatory  band,  wbicb»  afier 
a  slight  skirmish,  was  repelled  with  tbe  loss  of 
its  leader,  slain  by  a  dart,   while  be  rallied  tJs 
men  with  bis  voice  and  arm.    Philip  failed  notf  by 
letter,  to  excuse  this  act  of  hostility,  to  wbkifa  be 
assured  tbe  Athenianc^that  he  bad  been  compelled 
much  against  his  inclinatiim :  be  affected  to  coor 
rider  Diopeithes  as  tbe  instlrument  of  a  maligoani 
faction,  beaded  by  Demdi^iienes,  rather  than  as 
the  acknowledged  general  of  tbe  republic ;  and,  as 
that  commander  bad  acted  unwurrantabiy  in  pludr 
dering  the  Cardians,  a  people  .strictly  allied  with 
Macedon,  Philip  assured  himself  that  tbesenate  and 
people  would  not  take  it  amiss  that,  provoked  by 
repeated  injuries,  he  bad  resisted  wanton  aggreaaioot 
and  defended  tbe  lives  and  fortunes  of  bis  long- 
injured  confederates^ 
Fh'iiip**        While  tbe  Athenians  and  Philip  were  on  this 
admiral    footing  of  Correspondence ,  tbe  fornnersent  twen^ 
Athenian  vcssels  hideu  withcorn  to  the  relief  of  the  Selym- 
d^ati^   brians,    Leodamas,  who  commanded  this  convoy, 
f^iilt  of    ^^^^  *^  have  imagined  that  the  treaty  formerly 
eeijrmbria.  subsisting  between  the  two  powers,  would  protect 
him  from  injury,   But  in  this: he  was  disappointed* 
His  fleet  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  Amyntas, 
who  commanded  the  naval  force  of  M^cedon,  and 
who  determined  to  retain  bis  prize,  witheut  p^ymg 
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any  rf^j^rd  to  the  complaints  and  remonstrants  of  c  h  \  p. 
lieodamas,  who  pretended  that  the  convoy  ivas  ^'^^^ 
not  destined  for  Selymbria,  but  employed  in  con- 
veying the  superabundance  of  the  fertile  Cherso* 
Besus^  to  the  rocky  and  barren  island  of  Lemnos. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  their  ships  occa-^biiip  re- 

•  -  1  m  .  •  1      Stores  the 

atoned  much  tumult  and  uneasiness  among  the  captured 
AtheniaM.     After  frequent  deliberations  on  1  his  I^  writes 
subject,  a  decjree  was  framed  for  sending  ambassa*  t^tw^ul 
d^rsto  Philip,  in  order  to  re*demand  their  property,  ^^®  ^^^ 
and  te  require  that  Amyntas,  if  he  had  exceeded  oiymp. 
Ilia  instructions,  should  be  punished  with  due  sere*  a  c.34l. 
rity.    Cephisophon,  Democritus,  and  Polycrates, 
who  were  named  for  this  commission,  repaired 
without  delay  to  Philip  in  the  Hellespont,  who,  at 
tbeir  request,  immediately  released  the  captured 
vessels,  and  dismissed  the  Athenians  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter :  ^*  Philip,  King  of  Macedon»  to  the 
eenate  and  people  of  Athens,  Health.    I  have 
Mceired  three  of  your  citizens  in  quality  of  am- 
bassadors, who  hare  conferred  with  me  about  the 
release  of  certain  ships,  commanded  by  Leodamas. 
I  cannot  but  admire  their  simplicity  in  thinking  to 
persuade  me  that  these  ships  were  intended  to  con- 
Tey  corn  from  the  Chersonesus  to  the  isle  of  Lem- 
DOS,  and  not  destined  for  the  relief  of  the  Selym- 
Brians,  actually  besieged  by  me,  and  no  wise  in- 
eloded  in  the  treaty  of  pacification  between  Athens 
and  Macedon.    This  unjust  commission  Leoda- 
mas  received,  not  from  the  people  of  Athens,  but 
from  certain  magistrates,  and  others  now  in  private 
0M»m,  who  are  too  busy  in  urging  you  to  violate 
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CHAP,  your  eiif:agemeDt8,  and  to  cpmmttict  hostilitiM 
xxxvi.  g^gaiijgt  m^ .  a  matter  which  they  have  more  at 
heart  than  the  relief  of  Selymbria,  fondly  imagiiH 
ing  that  they  may  derive  personal  advantage  from 
such  a  rupture.    Deeply  persuaded  that  our  mu- 
tual interest  requires  us  to  frustrate  their  wicked 
schemes,  I  have  given  orders  to  release  the  captur* 
ed  vessels ;  do  you,  in  return,  remove  such  perni- 
cious counsellors  from  the  administration  of  your 
efiairs;  and  let  them  feel  the  severity  of  your  jus- 
tice.   On  my  part,  I  shall  endeavour  to  preserve 
and  consolidate  the  treaty,  by  which  we  stand  mu-^ 
tually  engaged*/' 
Demos-        The  moderate  and  friendly  sentiments  exiH^eseed 
pmuades  ^^  ^bis  letter  afforded  great  advantage  to  the  Mace*' 
the  \the.  Ionian  partisans  at  Athens.    But  Demosthenes 

mans  lo  *^ 

snccour  and  Leon  of  Bysantium,  spared  no  pains  to  detect 
sieged  and  expose  the  artifices  and  duplicity  of  Philip^ 
ThracT  wbo  employed  this  humble  and  peaceful  tone* 
during  his  operations  against  the  cities  of  the  Pro« 
pontis,in  order  to  stifle  the  resentment  of  the  Athe- 
nians, at  a  crisis  when  they  might  act  against  him 
with  peculiar  advantage.  In  elaborate  and  poweiv 
lul  oralionsf,  in  which,  without  urging  any  new 
matter,  Demosthenes  condensed,  invigorated,  and 
enlivened  his  former  observations  and  reasonings, 
be  convinced  his  countrymen  of  the  expediency  of 
being  for  once  beforehand  with  their  enemy,  and 
of  anticipating  his  designs  against  themselves  by  a 
apeedy  and  effectual  assistance  to  their  diatressed 

•  Kpist  Philip,  in  Dexnosth. 

f  Onu  IT.  in  Philip,  ft  Ont  ^  Epist  Philip/ 
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bretiiFeii  of  Perintliiis,  Selemtn-ia,  and  Byzaotiuin.  c  h  aip. 
By  his  convincing  eloquence,  the  public  councils  ^^^^^ 
were  animated  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  en* 
tbufliasoi  which  bad  not  appeared  in  tbein  during 
many  years,  and  wliicb  produced  the  last  transitory 
glimpse  of  success  and  splendour,  before  the  glory 
of  Athens  was  extinguished  for  ever. 

It  was  decreed  by  the  senate  and  people,  to  fit  nisTion- 
out  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  gallies;  butex^itio» 
unfortunately  the  command  was  given  to  Chares,  Q,y^p"*- 
whose  character  rendered  him  as  contemptible  to  ^^^\^ 
the  enemies,  as  he  was  formidable  to  the  allies^ 
of  the  republic.    The  Byzantines  excluded  him 
from  their  harbour,  and  he  was  defeated  by  Amyntas, 
the  Macedonian  admiral,  off  the  opposite  shore  of 
Gbalcedon.    This  disaster,  which  was  chiefly  oc- 
casioned by  the  incapacity  of  their  commander^ 
made  the  Athenians  cast  their  eyes  on  Pbocion^, 
who,  though  ever  ready  to  serve  his  country,  was 
most  frequently  called  for  in  times  of  danger  and 
calamity. 

Before  Pbocion  reached  the  Propontis,  Philip,  Piniip 
flushed  with  his  naval  success,  made  an  attempt  to  JJjf^^^p^^* 
stcMrm  Byzantium.    That  city  was  environed  on^^n*^^ 
fbree  sides  by  the  sea,  and  defended  on  the  fourth  ^^um. 
"by.  a  strong  wall,  and  a  large  and  deep  trench, 
crowned  with  lofty  towers,  separated  at  small  inter- 
vals  from  each  other.    Confident  in  the  strength  of 
theplaceand  the  abundance  of  their  magazines,  the 
inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  without  risking  a  sally, 
allowed  Philip  to  carry  on  his  works,  and  gradually 

*  Plutarch,  in  Ph9C¥)nu 
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en  \  p  <f>  make  his  approaches  to  their  walls.    'Durkti^ 
XXXVI  ijjjg  inaction  of  the  townsmen,  Philip  carefully  ad- 
vanced liis  batteringf  engines,  and  seemed  deter* 
mined  to  assault  their  walls  ;  but  meanwhile,  en- 
bracing  proper  measures  for  gaining  the  place  by 
surprise.     For  executing  this  design,  he  chose  the 
glciom  of  a  tempestuous   night  ;  a  determined 
band  of  Macedonians'passed  the  ditch ;  the  scaling- 
ladders  were  already  fixed ;  when  the  centihefo  of 
B/zantium  were  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  mast  iffi^ 
kept  in  the  towers,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to 
secure  them  in  the  night.    The  alarm  was  spread 
with  rapidity  anK>ng  the  several  guards,  who  ruslh 
ing  tumultuously  from  their  respective  stations,  as  if 
the  enemy  had  been  already  masters  of  the  town^ 
were  on  the  point  of  blindly  assaulting  each  other, 
when  a  bright  meteor,   or   repeated    flashes  of 
lightning,  enabled  them  to  distinguish  their  friends 
and  to  discern  the   danger.      Having  formed  io 
some  degree  of  order,  they  advanced  against  tb« 
Macedonians,  who  had  already  gained  the  rampart, 
from  which  they  were  with  difficulty  repulsed  by 
superior  numbers*. 
The  AUie-     ^^^  defeat  of  this  bold  and  dangerous  enter* 
JJJJJJ^^  prise  did  not  discourage  Philip  from  carrying  on 
cdb>Pho.|iis  operations  with  indefatigable  diligence  and 
tbeThrm.  vigour.     His  pcrseverance  must  tinaliy  have  pre- 
o\y°mp!**"  vailed  over  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  had  not 
2c\34a  *^^  Athenian  fleet,  under  Phocion,  arrived  in  the 
Thracian  Bosporus.     The  Byzantines  received 
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binr  wllh  open  arms,  expecllog  that  under  sucb  a  c  h  ap-« 
cj/fiifidiKler,  tbeir  auxiliaries  would  prove  not  less  x^^^** 
m^xlesl  aud  ioofieusive  in  their  quarters,  than  active 
and  i»tnepid  in  the  field.  Nor  were  their  hopes 
disapfhoiBted ;  the  arms  of  Philip  weie  foiled  in 
every  cencounter ;  hisartificeo  were  met  and  eluded 
hy  sioiilar  address ;  nor  could  be  expect  by  force 
or  fraud  to  gain  any  advantage  over  an  opponent 
alike  brave  and  vigilant^*  The  King  of  Mace* 
don,  who  had  as  much  flexibility  in  varying  hii 
measures,  as  firmness  in  adhering  to  bis  purposesi^ 
was  unwilling  any  farther  to  press  his  bad  fortunew 
lo  the  actual  state  of  his  affairs,  he  judged  it  ne« 
eessarj  to  raise  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  to  witfa^ 
draw  bis  forces  from  Sely uibria  and  Perinihus,  and 
to  leave  the  Atlienians  in  pqssesisiou  of  i  be  nortbera 
shore  of  the  Propontis.  Thme  were  humiliating 
lesoluiio^;  but  fortunately  for  Philip,  an  event  fell 
outy  which  prevented  the  execution  of  them  frona 
reflecting  much  discredit  on  his  arms  or  policy* 

Phocipu*  to  whose  conduct  the  safely  of  so  many  ud  hu   ' 
important  cities  was  prkicipally  owing,  sailed  froD»Mfi^el^ 
Byzantium  amidst  the  grateful  vows  and  acclama-Jj!^^^^ 
tiojte  of  innumerable  spectators.     In  his  voyage 
to  the  Chersonesus,  he  captured  a  fleet  of  victual* 
lers  and  transports,  carrying  arms  and  provisions 
for  the  enemy*    When  he  arrived  in  that  peoio' 
tela,  he  repressed  the  insolence  of  the  Cardians» 
Vho,  reinii>rced  by  a  Macedonian  garrison,  had 
r^-cently  undertaken  an  expedition  against  the  city 
of  Sestos*    H©  recovered  several  places  on  the 

*  Fiuu  in  rbociottir 
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CHAP  coast  of  Thrace,  which  bad  reluctaDtly  submitted 

XXXVI.  i0  ijjg  dominion  of  the  Macedonians ;  and,  m 

''^''^''^^  concert  with  the  inhabitants,  enfibraced  such  oiea^ 

sures  as  seemed  most  proper  to  protect  the  Atbeniao 

allies  in  those  parts,  from  future  danger.    Instead 

of  burdening  the  confederates  with  the  amintef* 

nance  of  his  army,  he  plentifully  supplied  all  the 

wants  of  his  soldiers  from  the  enemy's  country^' 

He  commanded  in  person  the  parties  that  went  out 

to  forage  and  to  plunder ;  and  in  one  of  those  ex^ 

peditions,  received  a  dangerous  wound,  yet  did 

sot  embark  for  his  return,  until  he  had  spread  the 

terror  of  the  Athenian  name,  by  ravaging  with  fire 

and  sword  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Philip*^* 

Kxtraordi-  •  The  meritorious  services  of  Phocion  were  deeply 

TOifri^wn-  ^^*  ^^^  acknowledged  by  the  communities  whom 

fcrredon  \^  jjaj  protected  and  relievedf*    The  deliver* 

niaps  and  auce  and  gratitude  of  the  Chersonesus,  of  Pe* 

byUiecj.  rinthus,   and   of  Byzantium,  were   testified  *by^ 

theVhlS^ci'owns^  statues,  inscriptions,  and  altars;  and  are 

f«iicycd.  g^iu  recorded  in  an  oratkm  of  Demosthenes^ 

which  most  justly  survives  those  perishing  monu« 

ments  of  gold    and    marble.     The    decree   of 

the  Byzantines  and  Ferinthians,  after  describmg^ 

the  ancient  and  recent  benefits  conferred  on  tb^m 

by  Athens,  enacted,  **  that  in  return  for  those  fa* 

vours  the  Athenians  should  be  entitled  to  the  right 

(Qf  intermarriage,  the  privilege  of  purchasing  lande- 

in  their  territories,  the  freedom  of  their  respective 

•  Plui  in  Phocion  &  Dlodor.  ubi  supra*       |  IdeiDj  ibid, 
i  Pemosihen.  de  Corona. 
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iitieSf  and  the  finit  and  most  honourable  place  inc  h  a  i». 
all  their  entertainments  and  assemblies:  That  ^^Y' 
irbnteyer  Athenians  chose  to  reside  with  them 
should  be  exempted  from  taxes :  And  thai,  fur^ 
tfaer,  three  atatues^  each  sixteen  cubits  high,  should 
be  erected  in  the  port  of  Byzantium,  representing 
the  republic  of  Athens,  crowned  by  the  B}  zan- 
tiDQs  and  Perinthians :  That  this  crown  should  be 
proclaioDedat  the  four  principal  festivals  of  Greece,! 
in  order  to  commemorate  the  magnaniimty  of 
Athens,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Byzantines  and 
Perinthians.'*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Chersone*- 
sus  were  not  less  forward  in  their  acknowledge* 
meats  and  rewards.  After  a  similar  preamble, 
setting  forth  the  manifold  favours  of  their  great 
and  generous  allies,  they  resolved  to  crown  the 
senate  and  the  people  of  Athens  with  a  golden 
crown  worth  sixty  talents ;  and  to  consecrate  an 
altar  to  Gratitude  and  the  Athenians.  The$>e  pub« 
lie  and  solemn  honours  afforded  matter  of  equal 
triumph  to  Phocion,  who  had  executed,  and  to  De*^ 
mofltheneS)  who  had  advised,  the  measures,  in  con« 
sequence  of  which  such  just  glory  had  been  ac« 
quired.  At  the  distance  of  several  years,  the  ora« 
tor  atiU  boasted  of  this  important  service.  ^^  Yoi^ 
have  frequently,  Athenians!  rewarded  with 
crowns  the  statesmen  most  successful  in  conduct* 
log  your  affairs.  But  name,  if  you  can,  any  other 
counsellor,  any  other  statesman,  by  whose  meant 
the  state  itself  hath  been  thus  hotioured.;^'' 

*  Dcmostb.  cl6  Corom 
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CHAP.      Tlie  circumstances  whSch  enabled  Philip  to  e1ud# 
^^^^^'  (he  violence  of  the  storm  with  which  the  hostilifjT 
Atheas     of  Athens,  Persia,  and  so  many  other  powers,  had 
&-yfhi^a     ^^^^  ^^"g  preparing  to  overwhelm  him,  took  its 
^\^\**^    rise  from  an  error  of  judgment,  occasioned  by  that 
Assist  him  boundless  ambition  which  formed  the  mling  pas- 
tbc  Is*,      sion  of  the  Macedonian  prince.    Bieyond  the  con- 
^*"^      fines  of  Thrace,  and  beyond  the  northern  frontier 
of  the  Lower  McEsia,  dwelt  a  powerful  Scythian 
tribe,  in  the  valuable  peninsula  contained  between 
the  western  waves  of  thp  Euxine  and  the  majestic 
stream  of  the  Danube.    The  roving  and  unsettled 
life  of  the  Scythians,  like  that  of  their  descendants 
the  Tartars,  had  led  them  into  this  country,  from 
their  native  and  proper  territories,  embracing  the 
six  mouths  of  the  Danube  or  Ister,  the  banks  of 
the  Boristhenes,  and  the  shores  of  the  Palus  Moeo- 
tis,  which  districts  in  ancient  times  w-ere  named 
Little  Scythia*,  and  are  still  called  Little  Tar- 
■taryf.     A  monarch  less  warlike  and  less  ambi- 
tious than  Philip,  might  have  observed,  with  indig- 
natiorf  and  regret,  those  fierce  and  rapacious  Bar* 
barians,  extending  themselves  beyond  their  natural 
limits,  and  enjoying  an  establishment  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube  ;  which  great  river,  as  he  was  al- 
ready master  of  Thrace,  and  counted  the  Triballi 
of  Mcesia   among  the  number  of  his  tributarie.'^y 
Philip's  proud   and  usurping  fancy  had  already 
Usurped  as  the  barrier  of  his  empire,  and  the  proper 
lline  of  separation  between  barbarous  and  civilized 
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9«iioiis«  Tt  was  not,  therefore,  without  such  excess  c  h  a  p« 
of  jojr  as  transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  ^^^ 
Mund  policy,  that,  amidst  bis  preparations  against 
ibe  cities  on  the  Propontis,  be  received  an  in- 
vitation from  Atheas^,  who  styled  himself  King 
of  the  Scythians,  to  march  to  his  assistance,  and 
to  defend  his  dominions,  consisting  in  the  peninsula 
above  mentioned,  against  an  invasion  of  the  Istrians, 
which  the  domestic  forces  of  Atheas  were  totally 
unable  to  resist.  To  this  proposal  was  added  a 
condition  extremely  all\iring  to  the  King  of  Maceh 
don,  that  if  bis  auxiliary  arms  enabled  Atheas  to 
vanquish  and  expel  the  invaders,  Philip  should  be 
named  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Scythia  ^  for«  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  ancienil  times,  AtheaB 
d^nified  with  the  name  of  kingdom,  a  territory 
little  larger  than  the  principality  of  Wales* 

In  greedily  snatching  this  bait  laid  for  bis  an^^eHidy 
bition,  Philip  was  not  enough  on  his  guard  against  lence  of 
the  usual  perfidy  and  levity  of  Barbarians;  nordidb^l^^ 
he  sufficiently  consider,  that  by  sending  a  powe^- 
ful  detachment  into  Scythia,   he   must  greatly 
{Weaken  his  exertions  against  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
j>ontis.      With  an  ardour  and  alacrity  too  rapi^ 
lor  reflection,  be  eagerly  closed  with  the  proposi- 
tions of  Atheas,  sent  a  great  body  of  forces  to  the 
north,  and  promised  to  assist  them  in  person  at  the 
head  of  his  whole,  army,  should  they  encount^^r 
any  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  their  purpose* 
Meanwhile  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Istrians,  wboai 
courage  alone  animated,  and  whose  conduct  rei^ 
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CHAP,  dered  AUrcessful,  the  arms  of  Ms  followiew,  wi* 
xxxM  ^y^  ^ff  by  siKMen  death:  the  dispirited  Istrlatig 
^^^"^'^^^  were  attacked,  defeated,  and  repelled ;  and;  before 
any  assistance  from  Macedon,  Atfaeas  once  more 
regained  possession  of  his  kingdom.    This  unex- 
pected revolution  served  to  display  the  crafly  and 
faithless  Barbarian  in  his  genuine  deformity.   The 
Macedonian  troops  were  received  coldly,  treated 
witli  contempt,  and  absolutely  denied  their  sti- 
pulated pay  and  subsistence.    Their  just  remon- 
strances and  complaints  Atheas  beard  with  scorn» 
and  totally  disavowed  the  propositions  and  promises 
of  thbse  who  styled  themselves  his  ambassadors ; 
observing^  <<  how  unlikely  it  waA,  that  he  should 
have  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians, 
who,  brave  as  they  were,  could'  fight  only  with 
men,  while  the  Scythians  could  combat  cold  and 
famine  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  still  more  un- 
natural to  appoint  Philip  his  successor,  since  h6 
bad  a  son  of  his  own  worthy  to  inherit  his  crowa 
and  dignity*. 
AuipTc-      Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the  insolent  be- 
^ntet     tfaviour  of  a  prince  who  had  so  recently  solicited 
^''^^'"^  Ws  alHancei  Philip,  while  still  busily,  but  unsuc^ 
eessfuHy  employed  against  the  cities  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,   sent   an  embassy  to  Scythia,  recjfuiring 
Atbeas  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops,  and  to.  indemnify  himself  for  the 
ifeipense  incurred  in  his  defence.    The  ambassa- 
dors found  the  king  of  Scythia  in  his  stable,  cur- 
Tying  his  horse*    When  ihey  testified  surprise  af 
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iewng  him  engaged  in  such  an  occupation, hec hap* 
Mktod  them,  Whether  their  master  did  not  often  2^ 
<9iBf4oy  himself  in  (he  same  manner  ?  adding,  that 
for  bis  own  part,  in  time  of  peace,  he  made  not  any 
^atinctisB  between  himself  and  bis  groom*  Whefi 
Ibey  opened  their  commission  and  explained  the 
demands  of  Philip,  the  subtle  Barbarian  told  them, 
(hat  the  poverty  of  Scythia  could  not  furnish  a  pre- 
seat  becoming  the  grea(ness  of  their  master  ;  and 
that^  therefore,  it  seefned  more  handsome  to  offer 
nothing  at  all,  than  such  a  gift  as  would  be  totally 
vnwortby  of  his  acceptance*. 

This   evasive    and   mortifying   answer  being  p^^^^^p^- 
brought  to  the  King  of  Macedon  when  foiled  and  tochastiw 
harassed,  yet  not  disheartened,  by  his  unprosperous  tide  Sid* 
expedition  against  Byzantium,  furnished  him  withP®^^^^' 
a  very  honourable  pretence  for  raising  (he  siege  of 
that  place,  and  conducting  a  powerful  army  into 
Scythia,  that  he  might  chastise  (he  treacherous  ii^ 
gratitude  of  a  prince^  who,  after  hnving  over- 
reached him  by  fraud,  now  mocked  him  with 
iaault.     Having    advanced    to    the    frontier    of 
Atheas*  dominions,  Philip  had  recourse  to  hil^ 
usual  arts,  and  sent  a  herald  with  the  ensigns  of 
peace  and  friendship,  to  announce  his  arrival  ift 
•Scythia,  in  order  to  perform  a  soletnn  vow  which 
he  had  made  durit^  the  siege  of  Byzantiam,  to 
^rect  a  brazen  statue  to  Hercules  on  the  banks  of 
(he  Danube.    The  cunning  Atheas  was  not  the 
tlupe  of  this  artifice,  which  he  ktiew  how  to  en- 
xounter  and  elude  with  simitar  address.    Without 


*  #M8tin.  L  ix.  c  ii* 
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c  H  A.  p  prabitig  or  blaming  tlie  pious  intention  of  the  Kwn^ 
^^'  he  coolly  desired  him  to  forward  the  statue,  whicji 
he  himself  would  take  care  to  erect  in  the  appoiateU 
place;  that,  should  it  beset  up  with  bis  concurrency 
and  direction,  it  would  probably  be  allowed  t^ 
stand ;  otherwise,  he  could  give  no  assurance  that 
the  Scythians  would  not  pull  it  down,  and  melt  it^ 
to  make  points  for  their  weapons^. 
Success  of     The  return  of  the  Macedonian  herald  gave  the 
thim  ex.  signal  for  hostility.    Philip  entered  the  CQUB^ry 
iicdition.  ^^j^  g^^  ^^j  sword,  destroying  the  forests  and  pas- 
turage, and  seizing  the  slaves  and  cattle,  which 
formed  the  principal  wealth  of  the  Scythians.    He 
seems  to  have  employed  several  weeks  in  an  ex- 
pedition, the  circumstances  of  which,  were  they 
essential  to  the  design  of  thiq  work,  could  not  be 
related  with  any  fulness  or  accuracy.    Countries 
in  a  pastoral  state  are  but  thinly  peopled ;  and 
Philip  was  obliged  to  divide  his  forces,  in  order 
toTanquish .  with  greater  rapidity  the  wandering 
hordes,  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  inter* 
yals,  according  as  a  forest,  a  meadow,  or  a  stream 
of  fresh  water,  obtained  their  preference,  and 
decided  their  temporary  abode.    A  party  of  M ac^. 
donian  soldiers  beat  up  the  quarters  of  a  numeroua 
and  warlike  clan,  by  which  they  were  repelled^ 
with  the  loss  of  several  slain,  or  taken.    Among 
the  latter  was  Ismenias,  an  eminent  musician,  whp 
bad  been  invited  by  liberal  rewards  to  reside  a| 
the  court  of  Philip,  after  being  long  admired  iq 
Greece  for  his  performance  on  the  flute.    Thisdis- 
tinguished  captive  was  sent  as  a  present  to  Athea^ 

Justin.  L  is.  c*  3v 
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frlio  received  so  little  delight  from  bis  accomplish*  c  n  af. 
ments,  that  having  heard  him  perform,  he  aeknow-  ^^^^^ 
iedged  the  neighing  of  his  horse  to  be  to  his  ear 
far  more  agreeable  music.  The  skinnish  in  which 
Isrnenias  was  taken  seems  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal advantage  obtained  by  the  Barbarians,  whose 
constitutional  courage,  and  impetuous  ill-directed 
fury,  was  every  where  overcome  by  the  disciplined 
ralour  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx*. 

Philip  reaped  such  fruits  from  his  Scythian  expe^TKena- 
dition  as  might  be  expected  in  vanquishing  a  people  q'J^S? 
who  had  no  King  but  theirgeneral,  no  god  but  their  ^f  the 
sword,  and  no  cities  but  the  ground  on  which  they 
occasionally  encamped  with  their  herds  and  fami- 
Kes.  The  spoil  consisted  in  arms,  chariots,  twenty 
ibousand  robust  captives,  a  greater  number  of 
mares  destined  to  replenish  the  •  studs  of  Pellaf. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  Philip  erected  the 
promised  statue  to  the  great  founder  and  protector 
of  his  family  and  kingdom.  It  is  probable  thai 
be  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  Scythians,  as  a  mark 
of  their  submission  and  dependence,  purpo»ng  tQ 
reduce  them  more  thoroughly,  when  he  had  effect 
ted  his  great  designs  in  Greece,  to  which  country 
the  silent  operation  of  his  intrigues  now  summon^ 
ed  his  return. 

But  while  he  marched  southward  at  the  head  of  phiiip,<9^ 
an  army  encumbered  with  baggage  and  spoil,  aJJl^JllJJ^' 
tery  unexpected  event  threatened  to  blast  his  lau-^y.}^^*^ 
rels,  and  to  terminate  at  once  his  glory  and  hii 

.J  •  Jiittin'l.  it  c,  V. 
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CHAP.  life.  Allured  by  the  hopes  of  sharing  tbe  warlike 
JJJJ^  plunder  of  the  Scythians,  the  barbarous  Triballit 
who  had  been  often  conquered,  but  never  tho* 
roughly  subdued,  beset  by  ambush,  and  rigorously 
assaulted  the  Macedonians,  entangled  amidst  the 
intricate  windings  of  the  mountains  of  Mceak  ; 
hoping  to  cut  off,  by  one  stroke,  the  flower  of  a 
nation  whose  authority  their  own  fierce  spirit  of 
independence  had  yery  reluctantly  condescended 
to  obey.  The  confusion  and  the  danger  was  in* 
creased  by  a  mercenary  band  of  Greeks,  who^ 
harassed  by  the  fatigues  of  war  and  travelling,  air- 
ways clamorous  for  pay,  which  was  very  irregu- 
larly  paid  them,  and  perhaps  jealous  of  the  Mace* 
donians,  seised  the  present  opportunity  to  desert 
the  standard  of  Philip,  and  to  reinforce  the  arms 
oftheTriballi*. 
Mve?t^'  The  King  of  Macedon,  too  prudent  to  undeiy 
life  of  his  take  superfluous  danger,  never  acquired  by  valour 
^'  what  might  be  obtained  by  stratagem ;  but  when 
a  necessary  occasion  solicited  his  courage  and  his 
prowess,  he  knew  how  to  assume  the  hero,  and  (if 
we  may  transpose  an  ancient  proverb)  <'  to  eke 
out  the  fox's  with  the  lion's  skinf."  The  ur* 
gency  of  the  present  emergence  summoned  all 
the  firmness  of  his  mind.  With  his  voice  and 
arm,  he  encouraged  the  astonished  and  disbeart*^ 
cned  Macedonians ;  conducted  his  faithful  guards 
to  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  fought  with  ntieih 
ampledbravery,  till  the  same  weapon  which  pierced 

*  Justin.  L  ix  c-  HL  Plot,  in  AkXMi4» 
t  VIA.  Pint.  inJUysttid. 
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UsIlorw,  kid  tbe  ridef  seitaelesik  on  tbe^'otind.c  h  a  p. 
The  young  Alexander,  wko  foitj^t   near   him,  ^^^^]I[^ 
derived  peculiar  glory  from  saving  the  life  of  bt8 
fatber,  wboni  be  covered  with  bis  shield,  and  de^ 
fended  by  his  sivord,  until  his  attendants  conveyed    . 
him  to  a  place  of  safety*  ;  tbe   son  so  worthily 
aucceedidg  to  tbe  command,  that  the  tumult  wa^ 
fortunately  appeased,  and  the  Barbarians '  route* J^^^^ 
and  put  to  flight.    Philip's  wound  was  attended iribaiu. 
with  an  incurable  lameness,  which  he  bore  with 
much  impatience.     His  mtignanimous  son  endea* 
voured  to  remove  his  chagrin,  by  aslting,  how  he 
could  be  vexed  at  an  accident,  which  continually 
Temiaded  him  of  Mis  valourf? 

Xo  repair  the  efectsof  tfais^  unforeseen  delayrVhiiip  »!► 
the  Macedonians  hastened  through  Thrace,  where  ^^^,!la  of 
Philip,  as  he  bad  reason  to  expect,  was  met  by%^^^^^^ 
deputies  from  the  Amphictyonic  council,  appoint- ^^3^p- 
ioi^iiim  general  of  tlieir  forces,  and  requesting  him  a.c.3S^. 
te^areb  into  Greece  with  all  convenient  speed. 
Tbe  secret  practices  and  intrigues,  which  had  been 
ripening  duringifae  Scythian  expedition,  produced 
this  extraordinary  message,  the  remote  as  well  as 
iHunediate  causes  of  which  deserve  to  be  distinctly 
mravelled,  being  the  last  knot  of  a  tragedy  which 
ioToIves  tbe  fate  of  Greece. 

Tbe  spirited  resistance  ofSelymbria  and  Byzan-Thcitmu 
Iwam^  tbe  successful  expeditions  of  Pbocion  in  thephii,yt 
Hellespont  and  Propontis,  the  prodigal  terrors  of  ^uj^* 
0<;fatt8  King  of  Persia,  who  thought  it  impossible  to  ^  ^^^ 

^  Plat,  de  Fortun.  Akxasd.  &  Justin.  L  ix.  c  UL 
f  Flut.  in  UexaiWL 
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CHAP,  employ,  his  wealth  more  usefully  than  in  bridlim^ 
sxxvi.  ^^^  ambition  of  Philip ;  above  all,  the  continual 
expostulations  and  remonstrances  of  Demostbenej, 
conspired  to  rouse  the  Athenians  froin  the  lethargy 
in  which  tbey  had  been  long  sunk,  and  animated 
them  with  p  desire  to  carry  on  the  war  with  activi- 
ty and  effect  aii^ainstthe  common  enemy  of  Greece* 
^  '     *  In  order  to  save  tbe  state,  they  consented  (though 
probably  not  without  a  violent  struggle)  to  abolish 
tbe  very  iwpular  law,  or  rather  abuse,  introdqced 
by  Eubulus.  The  theatrical  amusements  sopassion- 
ately  idolised  by  th^  multitude,  were  celebrate(i 
with  less  pomp  and  splendour ;  and  the  military 
fund  was  thenceforth  applied  to  its  original  and 
proper  destination.  A  fleet  was  equipped  far  supe- 
rior to  the  naval  strength  of  Macedun*'.  The  troops 
and  partisans  of  that  kingdom  were  driven  from 
their  ambushes  in  Megara,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
territories,  where  they  had  long  watched  an  oppor*- 
tunity  of  destroying  the  liberty  of  Athens.    D^ 
mosthenes,  and  Hyperides,  an  orator,  second  only 
to  Demosthenes,  were  dispatched  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  other  parts  of  Greece,  to  persuade  the 
several  republics  to  second  the  generoifs  ardour  of 
tbe  Athenians*  whose  recent  succe;s8  under  Pfao- 
cion  added  great  weight  to  the  arguments  and  elo« 
4)uence  of  those  illustrious  statesmen!. 
XHfRcui.       Philip  was  accurately  informed  of  all  those  tran^« 
whtdl^     actions ;  and  the  alarm  universally  spread  amox|g 
te  ttj^s^  his  faithful  emissaries,  inclined  them  rather  to  ex* 
^'        aggerate   than   to  conceal   the  danger.    Highly 

*  Demofttheii.  4e  Corons.  f  Idcdi,  ibiL 
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fHrovoled  against  the  Athenians,  tlie  continual  dp-c  h  a  p. 
posers  of  bis  greatness,  he  was  unable  to  retaliate  ^^^^'• 
their  injuries.  Jf  be  attacked  them  by  land,  be 
must  march  tbroagh  the  territories  of  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians,  who,  ever  selfish  and  capriciuus» 
would  be  ready  to  forsake  him  on  the  first  reverse 
of  fortune.  His  disgraceful  expedition  against  the 
cHfesof  the  Propontis,  rendered  the  pi^esent  juncture 
extttemely  unfavourable  to  such  a  hazardous  design^ 
Nor  could  he  attempt,  with  any  prospect  of  success^ 
to  attack  the  enemy  by  sea,  since  the  Athenian  fleet 
ao  far  exceeded  his  own,  that  it  had  interrupted, 
and  almost  totally  destroyed,  the  commerce  of 
JMacedon. 

Amidst  this  complication  of  diflSculties,  Philip  hu  in. 
abewed  how  well  be  understood  the  unsteady  tem-^t?tbe 
per  of  the  Greeks,  by  raising  the  siege  of  Bystan-JUJJ^^JJJ^ 
tium,  and  burying  himself  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia, 
till  the  fuming  animosity  of  bis  adversaries  bad  time 
to  evaporate.  Not  venturing  on  open  hostility,  he, 
meanwhile,  employed  two  secret  engines,  which 
continued  to  work  during  his  absence,  and  from 
which  he  had  reason  to  expect  very  signal  advan* 
tages  before  his  return.  There  lived  at  Athens  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Antiphon,  bold,  loud,  and 
loquacious  in  the  popular  assembly,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  a  title  to  vote,  much  less  to  speak, 
his  name  not  being  recorded  in  the  public  register 
»#f  the  city.  This  defect  passed  long  unobserved, 
.  through  that  supine  negligence  with  which  Demos- 
thenes so  frequently  upbraids  his  countrymen.  At 
.l»Dgtb  the  lr«asao  of  Antiphon  (tor  tb^  Atbeniaitf 
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Q  n  A  p.  regcirded  an  unqualified  voter  in  the  assembly  as  nn 
^^V*  usurper  of  soverei|(n  power)  was  discoTered,  and 
arraigned  by  one  of  the  many  citizens  to  whomiue 
insolence  and  calumny  had  justly  rendered  him  ob* 
poxious ;  in  consequence  of  which  impeachment^ 
the  suppi)sitious  Athenian  was  divested  of  hisbor* 
rowed  character,  and  driven  witti  ignominy  from 
a  country,  whose  most  sacred  honours  he  had  so 
unworthily  assumed.  Stung  with  disappointment 
and  rage,  Antipbon  had  recourse  to  the  king  of 
Macedon,  and  offered  himself  for  any  enterprise, 
however  bloody  or  desperate,  by  which,  in  serving 
the  interest  of  Philip,  be  might  gratify  his  own 
thirst  for  vengeance.  The  ambitious  Macedonian 
)Lept  bis  ends  too  steadily  in  view,  and  pursued  tbem 
with  too  much  ardour  and  perseverance,  to  be  very 
delicate  in  choosing  the  meanH  by  which  be  might 
distress  his  adversaries.  He  greedily  closed,  thei-e* 
fore,  with  tlie  proposal  of  Antiphon,  in  whom 
be  rejoiced  to  find  an  instioiment  so  fit  for  hia 
service* 
who  tt.  The  superiority  of  the  Athenians  by  sea,  whick 
set  fire  to  their  actual  diligence  in  their  docks  and  arsenals 
Jjjan^^**^*  shewed  tbem  determined  to  maintain  and  increase^ 
^^^'  formed  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  grandeur  of  Mi* 
cedoD.  By  whom  the  design  was  suggested,  it 
unknown  ;  but  it  was  agreed  between  Philip  and 
Antiphon,  that  the  latter  should  return  to  Athens 
in  disguise,  insinuate  himself  into  the  Pirssus^  and 
lie  there  in  concealment,  until  be  found  an  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  set  fire  to  the  Athenian  dock«,  and  tbua 
.destroy  at  once  the  main  hope  of  the  republic. 
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While  the  artful  King  of  Macedon  eluded  the  storm  c  h  a  f* 
of  his  eueiuies  by  wandering  in  the  woods  of  Scy-  ^^^^ 
ihia,  his  perfidious  accomplice  lurked,  like  a  ser- 
pent in  the  bosom  of  Athens^  being  lodged  without 
suspicion  in  the  harbour  which  glowed  with  the 
ardour  of  na^al  preparation,  and  into  which  were 
daily  accumulated  new  masses  of  tar,  timber,  and 
other  materials,  alike  proper  for  a  fleet,  and  tor  tlte 
{Nitpose  of  Antipbon. 

But  the  vigilance  of  Demosthenes  discovered  The  cie» 
ibis  desperate  design,  when  on  the  point  of  execu^Jl^e^^^ 
Uoiu  He  immediately  flew  to  the  Piraeus,  dragged  ^™~- 
Antiphon  from  his  concealment,  divested  hi'u  of 
bis  disguise,  and  produced  him  at  the  bar  of  the 
fttisembly*  The  capricious  and  deluded  multitude^ 
alike  prone  to  anger  and  to  compassion,  were  on  this 
occasion  very  diflerently  alfected  from  what  migbi 
be  conjectured.  Instead  of  execrating  a  wretch 
capable  of  such  black  deeds,  tliey  beheld,  with  pity^ 
Oman  once  regarded  as  their  fellow-citizen,  brought 
before  them  after  a  long  absence,  and  accused^ 
perhaps  on  vain  presumptions,  of  such  a  horrid 
crime.  They  knew  besides  the  wicked  artifices  of 
their  orators,  who,  to  increase  their  own  import* 
ance,  often  terrified  the  public  with  false  alarms 
jsmi  imaginary  dangers,  ^chines,  and  other  par^ 
tisans  of  Philip,  were  at  band  to  strengthen  these 
impressions.  They  represented  the  whole  trans-^ 
aciton  of  Demosthenes  as  a  complication  of  fraud 
and  cruelty ;  loudly  inveighed  against  his  insolent 
triumph  gver  the  calamities  of  the  unfortunate  ; 
<Ud  reproached  his  entering  by  force  intu  the  house 
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CHAP,  wliere  Antiplion  was  concealed,  as  a  violation  of 
XXXVI.  fi^edom  pregnant  with  the  most  dangerous  conse- 
quences, and  as  trampling  on  the  respected  maxim 
of  Athenian  law  and  religion,  that  every  man*8 
house  was  bis  sanctuary*.  Such  was  the  efiect  of 
these  ciamours,that  Antiphon  wasdismissed  without 
the  formality  of  a  trial,  and  might,  perhaps,  have' 
resumed  his  purpose  with  more  security  than  before^ 
had  not  the  wiser  senate  of  the  Areopagus  thought 
fit  carefully  to  examine  the  information  of  Demos^ 
thenes.  By  the  authority  of  that  court,  the  traitor 
Was  again  seized,  and  tried.  Torture,  which  the 
institution  of  domestic  slavery  introduced  and  ren* 
dered  familiar  in  Greece,  extorted  from  him  a  late 
and  reluctant  confession  ;  and  his  enormous  guih 
was  punished  with  an  enormous  severityf. 
rh\Yip*B  Had  the  detestable  enterprise  of  Antiphon  been 
foJ^em"**  crowned  with  ill-merited  success,  Philip  would  have 
th^aSurs  ^^*^^"®^  '^^  purposo  of  luiuing  \thens,  by  a  rude 
of  Greece,  stroke  of  vulgar  perfidy.  But  the  engines  which 
be  set  in  motion  for  gaining  the  same  end,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  awakened  re- 
sentment of  Greece,  and  to  bury  in  the  wilds  of 
Srythia  the  disgrace  sustained  before  the  walls  of 
Byzantium,  will  not  be  easily  matched  by  any  pa- 
rallel transactions  in  history,  whether  we  consider 
the  profound  artifice  with  which  the  plan  was  cot^- 
trived  aild  combined,  the  nice  adaptation  of  th^ 
KFeral  parts,  or  the  unwearied  dexterity  iiith  which 

*  LysiaBpaasimin  Agorat.  &  Entosth. 

f  Demos thencB  de  Coron.  whogive»the  honounblcACCOUntof  bisoiQ) 
(StDduct  lUscniMil  m  the  uxt. 
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tibe  whole  was  carried  into  execution.  It  is  one  ha  p.  > 
Uiis  occauoqthat  Demostbeoes  naiKht  justly  ex- ^^^^^^^^^ 
claiai^  "In  one  circumstance,  chiefly,  is  Philip, 
distioguidied  above  all  his  ambitious  predecessors, 
tiae  enemies  of  Grecian  freedom.  His  measures 
required  the  coHiperation  of  traitors,  and  traitors 
1^  has  found  nopre  corrupt  and  more  dexterous 
ttian  erer  appeared  in  any  former  a«re  ;  and,  what 
is  ipMt  worthy  of  remark,  the  principal  instnir^ 
xoents  of  his  ambition  were  fashioned  in  the  bosom 
of  that  state,  whose  public  councils  most  openly 
opposed  his  greatness*. 

The  time  appropcbed  for  convening  at  Delphi  "*«p*^>- 
t)ie  vernal  assembly  of  the  Amphictyuns.    It  waafrom 
evidently  the  inteiest  of  the  Athenians,  and  might  deputies 
have  been  expected  from  their  just  resentment  p^l^tywiT 
fig^ipst  Philip,  that  they  should  send  such  depu* 
ties  to  the  city  of  Apollo,  a^  were  most  hostile  to 
the  Macedonian,  and  most  zealous  in  the  cause 
pf  liberty  and  their  country.    But  intrigue  and 
cabal  prevailed  over  every  motive  of  public  utility; 
and  the  negligent  or  factious  multitude  were  per* 
suadedy  at  a  crisis  which  demanded  the  most  faitlih 
ful  and  incorrupt  ministers,  to  employ,  as  their 
leprjesentatives  in  the  Amphietyonic  council.  Ma- 
chines  and  Midias ;  the  former  of  whom  had  so 
often  reproached,  and  the  latter  had,  on  one  occn- 
§6aUf  struck  Demosthenes  in  the  public  theatret; 
and  who  were  both  not  only  the  declared  enemies 


*  Denotih,  de  Coran. 

t  DemosUi.  in  Mid*  &  JSechiEb  io  Ctesiphont, 
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CHAP  6(  this  illustrious  patriot,  but,  as  \ve\l  as  their  coW 

^^^^  Jeagues  Diognetus  and  Thrasicles,  the  warm  and 

active  partisans  of  the  King  of  Macedon:    Soon 

after  their  arrival  at  Delphi,  Midias  and  Diogne^^ 

tus"*^  pretended  sickness,  that  they  might  allows 

jfischines  to  display,   unconlroled,  bis  superior 

dexterity  ;  and  to  act  a  part,  which,  requiring  tbcr 

deepest  disBimutation,  might  be  performed  most 

successfully  by  a  single  traitor.  '  The  Ampbirty- 

ons  were  employed  in  repairing  the  temple ;  tfa* 

sacred  ofierings,  which  had  been  removed  and  sold 

by  the  impiety  of  the  Phocians,  were  collecte<l 

from  every  quarter  of  Greece ;  and  new  pigments* 

were  made  by  several  states,  to  supply  the  place 

of  ttie^  old,  which  could  not  be  recovered.  * 

Who  v^      The  Athenians  partlcuiariy  signalised  their  pkius 

di^tioiT'  munificence,  and  sent,  among  other  dedication^ 

^j^'jfj^™"  several  golden  shields,  with  tbe  foll<wing  instrip^ 

offensive   tiou !    **  Takou  froTO  the  Modes  and  ThebanSi 

Thebans.   When  they  fought  against  Greece.**    This  ofieringi* 

highly  o&nsivie  to  tbe  Thet>an  deputies,  was  pre^ 

maturely  suspended  in  tbe  temple ;  tbe  Tbebans 

murmured,  tbe  Ampbictyons  listened  to  their  com- 

plaints,  and  it  was  whispered  in  tbe  council,  that 

the  Athenians  deserved  punishment  for  presenting 

their  gift  to  the  god,  before  it  had  been  regulaily 

consecrated,  together  with  the  other  offeriogs.  Pre^ 

tending  high  indignation  at  these  murmurs,  iEc^ht- 


*  JEschiiies  says,  ^uoyivrn  w^ittuv;    *'That  Diognetus  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  and  that  the  lame  inisfort«0e  liapt>caci  to  Midias^** 
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KB*  raehed  into  the  assembly,  and  began  a  formal,  c  h  a  p« 
yet  spirited  defence  of  bis  countrymen ;  when  be  ^^^^ 
Was  rudely  interrupted  by  a  Locrian,  of  Ampbis- 
«at»  a  city  eight  miles  distant  from  Delphi,  which 
growing  populous  and  powerful  on  the  ruins  of 
Criasa  and  Girrba,  had  ventured  to  cultivate  the 
CiniieaQ  plain,  which,  near  three  centuries  before^ 
bad  been  desolated  by  the  Ampbictyons,  solemnly 
coBseerated  to  Apollo,  and  devoted  to  perpetuaf  ^  > 
iierilityl. 

The  artful  Locrian,  affecting  a  religious  zeal  not  '^^  ^^^' 

•      •  i»    ^        •  mans  rc- 

leas  ardent  than  the  patriotism  of^schines,  cla- poached 
narausiy  interrupted  that  orator,  calling  aloud  inputvor^ 
ttie  assembly,  that  it  ill  became  the  dignity  of  the  ^"*^*"*"*- 
AmpbictyoM  to  bear  with  patience  the  justjfica"^ 
tiCMi»  much  less  the  praises  of  Athens,  a  city  impi-^ 
ousand  profane,  which,  in  defiance  of  human  and 
divine  laws,  had  so  recently  abetted  the  execrable 
sacrilege  of  the  Phocians ;  that  if  the  Amphicty* 
ons  followed  bis  advice,  or  consulted  the  dictates 
of  duty  and  honour^  they  would  not  allow  the  de^ 
teeted  name  of  the  Athenians  to  be  mentioned  in 
that  august  council!!. 

*  Afgipt^Mm  Ai  /M«  hrytth  Mi  wfttv/MTtiaf  vttt  u^VJiKoBvne  tit  ro  avjt^pof, 
JEschin.  p.  290- 

f  JEschbies  varnishes  the  story  with  inimitable  address:  •.'taJCoticdLc 
inc  ^i0  AfiffrMM,  ^^mro9  utiKytrwnty  tuu  m  f*ti  t#«iriTo  nJ^^etf  rtuihtat 

vas  inlermpted  by  the  vocileration  of  a  certain  Amphiasean,  a  man  the 
flMMt  Unpadenty  totally  illiterate^  and  perhaps  impelled  to  folly  by  some 
ofiendcd  davkiity.** 

#  See  these  events  partlcnkrly  relatcd^rol.  LoiV.p.  215. 
Q  £schin  in  Ctesiphent 
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CHAP.      JEscbinea  thus  obtained  an  opportunHf  ef  e*- 
xxxYi.  i^iijQg  gycii  tumults  in  tbe  assembly  as  siiiled  the 
iEschinet  views  of  Philip*.     In  tb<^  ardour  of  patriotic  k^ 
|j^^^^^i^^dignatioD»  w         he  knew  so  well  to  assume,  ht 
Locrians   poured  forth  a  torrent  of  impetuous   inTective 
vmiing  the  agaiost  the  insolent  Locrian,  and  his  city  Ampbissa ; 
pubi;^  not  only  justified  the  innocence^  byt  displayed 
with  ostentation  the  illustrious  merit  of  tbe  Atbe*' 
nians ;  and  then  addressing  tbe  Ampbictyons  with 
a  look  peculiarly  earnest  and  expressive,  ^  Say,  ye 
Grecians !  shall  men  who  never  knew  tbe  exalted 
pleasures  of  virtue  and  renown,  be  sufiered  to  tear 
from  us  tbe  inestimable  rewards  of  glory  so  justly 
earned  f?  Shall  men,  themselves  polluted  by  sacri* 
lege,  and  already  devoted  to  destruction  by  tbe  most 
awful  imprecations,  presume  to  call  tbe :  Atbeniaos 
profane  and  impious  1  Look  down^  ye  reverend 
guardians  of  religion !  look  down  on  that  plain 
(pointing  to  the  Cirrbeao  plain,  wbicb  might  be 
seen  frpm  tbe  temple),  heboid  these  lands  anciently 
devoted  io  the  god,  but  now  a[^iropriated  and  cuk 
ii^vated  by  the  Ampbisseans ;  behold  the  numetoua 

•  ^  Deniosthea  de  Corona. 

j^  The  persuMife  enei^  wKK  which  JEscdines  defends  his  ti^tch- 
cry,  or  ratli^r  displays  his  patriotisin«  on  this  occtstoa,  is  jioc  ex<elM 
by  any  thing  in  Demosthenes  himself  Had  the  works  of  the  tatter 
perished,  the  two  orations  of  JEschines  (de  falsa  Legatione,  and  in 
CtesipboWU)  would  hate  been  justly  regarded  as  th«  niMt  peHe«t  tno* 
dels  of  eloquence  produced  by  human  genitis.  But  the  workSa  snd 
even  the  name  of  JEschines,  are  eclipsed  in  the  fame  of  his  rival- 
So  disproportionate  are  the  rewards  of  acting  a  first  and  a  seeondk 
party  an^  so  just  Uie  poet's  advice  to  all  candidates  for  fane ; 
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ImiiMii^s  which  they  have  erected  there,  and  thatc  «  a  p. 
mccursed  port  of  Cirrha,  justly  demoliahed  by  our  ^^^^'* 
•ficestors,  now  rebuilt  and  fortified."    ^schines 
kere  read  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  condemned 
that  harbour  and  those  lands  to  perpetual  desolation. 
Then  proceeding  with  increased  vehemence :  **  For 
myself,  ye  Grecians !  I  swear,  that  I  in  person,  ray 
ehiMren,  my  country,  will  discharge  our  duty  to 
lieiaven ;  and,  with  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
iiriad  and  body,  avenge  the  abominable  violation  of 
ihe  cdnsecrated  territ«ry.  Do  you,  Ampbictyons  1 
4tterfmne  as  wisdom  shall  direct     Tour  ofierings 
we  prepared,  your  victims  are  brought  to  the  altar; 
you  are  ready  to  offer  solemn  prayers  for  blessings 
Ml  yourselves,  and  on  the  republics  which  you  re<- 
pneMsi.    But  consider  with  what  voice,  with  what 
keart,  with  what  confidence,  you  can  breathe  out 
ydiir:  petitions,  while  you  suffer  the  profanation  of 
tlie   Amphisseatis  to  pass  unrevenged.    Hear  the 
words  df  the  imprecation,  not  only  against  those 
vAo  cultivate  the  consecrated  ground,  but  against 
ttose  who  neglect  to  punish  the'm :  «  May  they 
never  present  an  acceptable  offering  to  Apollo^ 
Diana,  Latona,  of  Minerva  the  provident ;  but  may 
«ll  tfaeir  sacrificti^  and  religious  rites  be  for  ever 
rejected  and  abhorred*  !'* 
The  warmth  of  ^schines  occasioned  the  utmost  ^>'*^«*- 

citet  the 

eonfusion  in  the  assembly.  The  golden  shields  irre-  thw  «.^  • 
gijilarly  dedicated  by  the  Athenians,  were  no  longer  ^     ^^ 
the  autgect  of  discourse.    This  slight  impropriety 

*  P«u«ii4M  I1u>cic.  Sc  iBicliia.  ia  CtesiphM^ 
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o  a  4  F  diiia})peared  Amidftt  the  enoitoous  impietbs  <if  4»k 
^^..^^  Amphisseans,  vrbkrh  bad  been  soforciUy  paiotedto 
the  superstitious  fancies  of  tbe  teriified  multitude^ 
It  was  determined,  after  violent  contenlkiDs  bet  wseil 
those  who  accused,  and  those  who  defended,  this 
unhappy  people,  that  the  Amphictyans,  having  sum- 
moned the  assistance  of  the  citizens  of  Delphi,  shoitld 
next  day  repair  to  the  Cirrhean  plain,  in  order  to 
burn,  cut  down,  and  destroy  the  bouses  and  planU^ 
lions,  which  had  so  long  adorned  and  defiled  that 
devoted  territory.  The  raragers  met  with  little  «p» 
position  in  performing  this  piousde?astation;  butas 
they  returned  towards  the  temple,  they  were  over- 
taken and  assaulted  by  a  numerous  party  of  Am- 
phisseans,  who  threw  them  into  disorder,  made  aeve^ 
ral  piisoners,  and  pursued  the  rest  to  Delpiii.  The 
signal  of  war  was  now  raised ;  the  insulted  Ampbic- 
ty  ons,  in  whose  persons  the  sanctity  of  i^eligion  had 
been  violated,  complained  to  tbek  respective  re- 
publics, while  the  recent  audacity  of  the  Ampbit* 
aeans  aggravatadtbeir  ancient  crimesand  enormities^ 
But  agreeably  to  the  languor  inherent  in  councili 
which  possess  only  a  delegated  authority,  the  mea* 
aures  of  the  Ampbidyons  were  extremely  low  and 
irresolute :  and,  when  they  at  length  raised  an^army 
under  the  command  of  Cottyphus,  a  Thessalian^ 
and  a  creature  of  Philip's,  their  operations  were  ill 
conducted  and  unsuccessfuf*. 
^.ci*?n8      -AflBiirs  were  thus  brought  to  the  issue  which  bad 
m»mt    been  expected  by  ^schines,  and  the  accon^ioei 
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>  uwted  him  in  promoiin^  the  interest  »f  the  c  0  a  p» 
Kimr  of  Mteedon.    They  loudly  declaimed  in  the  ^^^^ 
council  against  the  lukewarm  itidifierence  of  the  puiiip 
Gatedao  states  in  a  war  which  so  deeply  concerned  ^^^ 
the  mitional  religion.    **  It  became  the  Ampbic* 
iyoQs^  therefore,  as  the  ministers  of  Apollo,  and 
the  guardians  of  his  temple,  to  8<»ek  out  and  em- 
ploy some  more  powerful  instrument  of  the  divine 
Teogeance.  Philip  of  Macedon  had  formerly  given 
proof  of  his  pious  steal  in  the  Phocian  wan    That 
prince  was  now  returning  in  triumph  from  his 
Scyttiian  expedition.    His  assistance  must  agaia 
be  demanded  (nor  would  it  be  demanded  in  vain) 
to  defend  the  cause  of  Apollo  and  the  sacred 
shrine."    This  proposal  being  approved,  a  deputa- 
tion of  the  Amphictyons  met  Philip  in  Thrace.  He 
received  their  welcome  message  witli  well-afiected 
surprise,  but  declared  bis  veneration  for  the  com- 
mands of  thecouncil,  which  he  should  be  ever  ready 
to  obey*. 

The  vigilant  prince  had  already  taken  proper  phiup 
measures  for  acting  as  general  of  the  Ajnphictyons,\*")f^^^^^ 
aod  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  transports  to^^^^^J^^ 
ooDvey  his  army  into  Greece.    He  understood  that 
notwithstanding  the  intiigues  of  ^schines  and  his 
associates,  the  Athenians  had  been  persuaded  by 
Demosthenes  to  oppose  bis  design,  and  that  their 
admirals  GharesandProxenus  prepared  lo  intercept 
his  passage  with  a  superior  naval  farce«    To  baffle 
thia  opposition,  Philip  employed  a  stratagem.    A 

*  Bachm.  in  CicsiphMt 
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CHAP.  ligfat  brigantine  was  dispatched  to  Maeedon  whk 

^^^  letters  of  such  import  as  gave  reason  to  believe  tial 

he  purposed  iromediately  returning  into  Tbrace^# 

Besides  writing  to  Antipater,  bis  principal  confidant 

and  minister,  be  took  care  to  mask  his  artifice*  by 

sending  letters  to  his  Queen  Oly mpiaa.    The  bcig« 

antine  fell  designedly  into  the  hands  of  the  Atbe* 

nians.    The  dispatches  were  seized  and  read ;  biii 

the  letter  for  the  Queen  was  politely  forwanted  ta 

its  destinationf.    The  Athenian  admirals  quittei 

their  station,  and  Philip  arrived,  without oppontioo, 

on  the  coast  of  Locris,  from  whence  he  proceeded 

to  Delphi. 

niiipde.     Though  the  Macedonians  alone  were  far  more 

AthenUn  Humerous  than  seemed  necessary  for  the  reduction 

^l^  of  Ampbissa,  the  King,  in  the  month  of  NoveoH 

^••u>nf  ^^*  dispatched  circular  letters  through  most  paiis 

AmphiMft^of  Greece,  requiring  from  the  Thebans,  Pelopo»< 

nesians^  and  other  states,  the  assistance  of  their 

combined  armi«  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Am* 

pbictyons  and  ApoUo.    Tiie  Thebans,  rather  intt* 

midated  by  a  powerful  army  in  their  neighbour* 

bood,  than  inclined  to  the  Macedonians,  of  whose 

designs  they  had  lately  become  extreoMly  jealousy 

sent  a  small  body  of  infantry  to  join  the  staodani 

of  Philip.    The  Lacedaemonians,  long  disgusted 

with  the  measures  of  Greece,  and  eoryitig  the 

power  of  Macedon,  which  they  had  not  public  - 

spirit  to  oppose,  beheld  all  recent  transactions  with 

a  contemptuous  disregard,  obstinates  in  their  put* 
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fdwt  of  prefierring  a  SQllen  neutrality.  The  A  the-  chap, 
titans^  awakened  by  the  activity  of  Demosthenes  ^^^^^ 
to  8  sense  of  their  danger,  opposed  Philip  with 
ten  thousand  mercenaries,  despising  the  threats 
of  the  oracle  against  those  who  took  part  with  the 
impious  Anfipbisseans.  The  orator  boldly  accused 
the  Pythian  priestess  and  her  ministers  of  being 
^ibed  to  Pbilippise,  or  to  prophecy  as  might  best 
suit  the  interest  of  Philip ;  while  iSscbines,  on 
Hie  other  hand,  accused  his  adversary  of  having 
cec^iTed  a  thousand  drachmas,  and  an  annual  pen-  * 
(dooof  twenty  oninae,  to  abet  the  impiety  of  Ampbis- 
aa*.  The  King  of  Macedon,  without  waiting  for 
any  ferther  reinforcement  than  that  which  he  had 
lecmed  from  the  Thebans,  besieged,  took,  and 
garrisoned  that  unfortunate  city ;  and  having  routed 
and  put  to  flight  the  Athenian  mercenaries,  spread 
the  terror  of  his  arms  round  all  the  neighbouring 
territoryt* 

The  news  of  ttiese  events  occasioned  dreadful  The  AtM^ 
Consternation  in  Athens.    The  terrified  citizens,  while  Ukt 
whoeould  not  be  persuaded  to  tear  themselves  from  ^I^pT^ 
their  beloved  pleasures  in  order  to  defend  Amphissa,  ^'^^ 
believed  the  monoent  apptoacfhing  when  they  must^^^y^ 
defend  their  own  walls  against  the  victorious  in- that 
vader.  After  less  altercation  and  delay  than  usually  ^"'^^ 
prevailed  in  their  councils,  they  sent  an  embassy  to 
Philip,^  craving  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  dispatched  their  ablest  orators  to 
CQ4Me  ,tbe  Greeks  from  their  supine  negligence,  and 
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e  u  A  P.  to  animate  and  unite  tliem  against  a  BailMirlaD,  who, 
xsKvi.  iip^^,.  pretence  of  avengii^  the  offended  diviiiity  of 
Apollo,  meditated  the  subjugation  of  tbeircomnioD 
country.    Megara,  Eubcea,  Leucas,  Corinth,  Cor- 
cyra,  and  Acbaia,  favourably  received  the  ambao- 
sadors,  and  readily  entered  into  a  league  against 
TheThe.  Macedon.   Thebesfluctuatedinuncertainty,l)ating 
tuatcbe-  the  Athenians  as  rivals,  and  dreading  PbUip  ae 
^y  of ^  a  tyrant.    The  situation  of  the  Tbeban  territory, 
fb'alo^alt  through  which  Philip  mugt  march  before  he  could 
•^^*^'*"^  invade  Attica,  rendered  the  decisionof  that  peo^ 
pie  peculiarly  important*".    To  gain  or  to  retain 
their  friendship,  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  the  el<^ 
quence  of  Athens,  bad  been  employed  with  uo^ 
wearied  assiduity.    The  Thebans  temporised,  da- 
liberated,  resolved,  and  changed  their  resolutions. 
The  partisans  of  Athens  were  most  numerous^ 
Ihose  of  Macedon  most  active,  while  the  great  body 
of  the  Theban  people  heard  the  clamours  and 
argu  ments  of  both  parties  with  a  stupid  indifference 
^nd  took  their  measures  with  such  lethargic  slow- 
ness, as  di^raced  even  the  heavy  character  of 
BceoUansf. 
^Hip         To  fix  their  wavering  irresolution,  and  to  awaken 
Eiatca.     tbeirduU insensibility,  Philipat  length  had  recourse 
cx^'     to  the  strong  impression  of  terror.  From  the  general 
A.c.»38.  ^P^^jj    of  Phocis,  his  foresight  and  policy  had 
spared  the  walls  of  Elataea,  a  city  important  by 
its  situation  between  two  ranges  of  mountains, 
which  opened  into  Phocis  and  Boeotia.    The  ct-^ 

*  niodor.  It  svi.  p.  4^  f  Bemoslhen.  de  CorMw 
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tftcfel  was  bttiil  on  an  eimfience,  washed  by  the  mer  chap 
Oepfaissus,  wUeb  flowed  in  a  winding  course  through  ^^^^^ 
Bnolia  into  tb«  lake  Copais ;  a  broad  expanse  of 
water,  whicb>  by  several  navigable  streams,  con> 
nmnicated  with  Attica.  This  valuable  post,  coiw 
veniently  situate  for  receiving  reinforcements  from 
Thessaly  and  Macedon,  commanding  the  passage 
into  Bodotia,  distant  only  two  days  march  Lain 
Attica,  and  which,  being  garrisoned  b>'  a  powerful 
amy,  might  continually  alarm  the  safety  both  of 
Tbebes  and  of  Athens,  Philip  seized  with  equal 
boldness  and  celerity"^,  drew  the  greater  part  of  hig 
troops  thither,  repaired  and  strengthened  the  walls 
of  the  place,  and  having  thus  secured  himself  from 
gixrfmse,  watched  a  favourable  opportunity  of  ia* 
ilieting  punishmenton  tbe  Athenians,  whobad  given 
bhn  sufficient  ground  to  represent  them  as  the  ene* 
iDies  of  the  Amf^ictyonic  councilft  by  wbose  aur 
tbority  the  Kin^  of  Macedoo  a&cted  to  be  guided 
ir  all  his  operations. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  immediate  effect  Aiam 
of  this  vigorous  measure  on  the  resolutions  ofUdtedia 
the  Thebans ;  but  the  terror  and  consternation  of  ^^^'^"*' 
the  uncormpt  part  of  tbe  citizens  may  be  conjee- 
tdied  by  what  happened  on  the  same  occasion  at 
Atbens.     It  wai  late  in  the  evening  when  a  courier 
arrived  with  tlie  melancholy  tidings  that  Philip  bad 
taken  possession  of  Elatsea.     The  people  had  re- 
tired to  their  houses ;  the  magistrates  supped  In  the 
Fry tanseum ;  but  in  a  moment  all  were  abroa^l. 

•  Diodor  &  Demostk  ubl  aupra.  t  '^cbiQ.  LokCtesipboAt^. 

Vol.  IV^.  215 
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CHAP  Some  hastened  to  the  generals ;  others  weiit  hi 
xxxvf.  quggj  of  the  officer*  whose  business  it  was  to  wlm- 
mon  the  citizensto  council ;  most  flocked  to  the  mar* 
ket  place  ;  and  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  a^ 
sembly,  pulled  down  or  burned  the  temporary 
wooden  edifices  erected  by  the  tradesmen  or  artifi* 
cers  who  exposed  their  wares  to  sale  in  that  spa- 
cious square.  Before  dawn  the  confusion  ceased; 
the  citizens  were  all  assembled  ;  the  senators  took 
their  places ;  the  president  reported  to  them  the 
alarming  intelligence  that  had  been  received.  The 
herald  then  proclaimed  with  a  loud  Yoice^  *'  That  be, 
who  had  any  thing  to  ofler  on  the  present  emer- 
gence»  should  mount  the  rostrum,  and  propose  bit 
advice.  The  invitation,  though  frequently  re« 
peated,  was  received  with  silence  and  dismay. 
The  magistrates,the  generals,  t  be  demagogues,  were 
all  present;  but  none  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  he- 
rald, which  Demosthenes  calls  the  voice  of  their 
country  imploring  the  assistance  ofherchildrenf. 
Dfcmnsthe.  At  length  that  accomplished  orator  arose,  and 
fc^rts*the  obtained  the  noblest  triumph  of  patriotism ;  by 
Afhenians  urging,  amidst  universal  consternation,  an  advice 

to  oppose         o     O' 

Philip  to  prudent,  generous,  and  successful.  He  began  by 
iHMt  oV  darting  a  ray  of  hope  into  the  desponding  citizens, 
^b^  ^r  and  assuring  them  that  were  not  the  Thebans,  the 
Aid  land,  greater  part  at  least  of  the  Thebans^  hostile  to 

*  T»r  c^D^tywnn  iiui^.kr>  I)e  Corona  p.  Slf. 

if  I  iyu^Bat^  p.  S17.    The  passage  that  follows  has  been  ofltB  cited*  t^d 
can  never  be  too  mach  studied,  as  one  of  tbcjinest  examples  of  onttorical 

narration. 
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Fhilipi  that  prince  would  not  be  adually  posted  c  h  4  p« 
at  Clat^a,  but  on  the  Athenian  frontier.  He  ex-  ^^^^^ 
liortcfd  his  countrymen  to  shake  off  the  unmanly 
terror  which  bad  surprised  them ;  and,  instead  of 
fearing  for  themselves,  to  fear  only  for  their 
neighbours,  whose  territories  were  more  imme- 
diately threatened,  and  who  must  sustain  the  first 
shock  of  the  invasion,  **  Let  your  forces,"  con- 
tinued he,  *^  immediately  march  to  Eleusis,  in  or- 
der to  show  the  Thebans,  and  all  Greece,  that  as 
those  who  have  sold  their  country  are  supported 
by  the  Macedonian  forces  at  Elat^ea,  so  you  are 
ready  to  defend  with  your  hereditary  courage 
and  fortune  those  who  fight  for  liberty.  Let  am- 
bassadors at  the  same  time  be  sent  to  Thebes,  to 
remind  that  republic  of  the  good  offices  conferred 
by  your  ancestors ;  to  assure  the  Thebans,  that 
you  do  not  consider  them  as  aliens;  that  the 
people  of  Athens  have  forgot  all  recent  hostilities 
with  the  citizens  of  Greece,  and  will  never  forsake 
the  cause  of  their  common  country,  which  is  ac- 
tually,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  cause  of  Thebes. 
To  this  community,  therefore,  offer  your  most 
disinterested  services.  To  make  any  demand 
for  yourselves,  would  be  highly  improper  in 
the  present  juncture.  Assure  them  that  you 
^re  deeply  affected  by  their  danger,  and  prepared 
generously  to  defend  them  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power.'* 

These  proposals  being  received  with  general  ap-Thedecre& 
probation^  Demosthenes  drew  up  a  formal  decree/urposca 

dated 
August*' 
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CHAP  for  carrying  them  into  execution  ;  a  decree  which 
XXXVI  ^^y  j^  considered  as  the  expiring  voice  of  a  people, 
who,  agreeably  to  the  magnanimous  counsel  of 
Pericles,  had  determined,  that  when  every  thing 
earthly  perished,  the  fame  of  Athens  should  be  im- 
mortal*. Having  painted,  in  the  most  odious  co- 
1  lurs,  the  perfidy  and  violence  of  Philip;  and 
having  stigmatised  with  due  severity  the  recent  in* 


•  See  voL  ii.  c  xr.  p  229.  In  defending  his  own  conduct,  notwith- 
standing the  unfortunAte  conseqaencet  with  which  it  was  attended, 
Uemosthenes  seems  animated  by  the  true  spirit  of  Pericles.    B«av<^ 

Bitu/uAa-My  AXXA  fAtr  wvoiAt  0  h.iy9  Bm^nff-arm-  if  >«g  <«««  T^e/irAA  t* 
/ufAXofTA  ytni^§rBmh  M  sr^oii/'trMr  wttrnc*  tuu  rv  it^nkryt  Air;^jv*,  m1 
AtfA^^rtgitf  (itm  xtu  xML^Aymiy  it  ni^  H^^»'  «^t  «Ta»c  ATcr^fnaf  Tf  rofM 
nktm  nr  wn^  n  J'o^yc,  »  fr^oycrat,  «  ru  /uixxeyrer  «uair9c  tt^J^  Keryn,  The 
beauties  of  such  passages,  depending  chiefly  on  collocation  of  words 
and  sentiments,  of  which  Demosthenes,  of  all  writers,  was  the  greatest 
master,  cannot  be  translated.  The  meaning  is,  '*  1  will  venture  to  say 
what  is  contrary  to  common  opinion ;  and>  m  the  name  of  the  Gods ! 
legard  not  its  estravagance,  but  examine  it  with  indulgence.  Had 
all  of  you  foreseen  what  was  going  to  happen»  had  the  consequences 
of  our  conduct  been  manifest,  and  had  you,  JEschines,  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed them  with  a  loud  ▼oioe,  you,  who  then  opened  not  your  mouth, 
yet  the  Athenians  ought  not  to  ha^e  forsaken  the  cause  of  Qreciaa 
freedom,  unless  they  forsook  their  glory,  their  ancestors,  and  their 
renown  with  succeeding  ages.**  The  same  thought  is  expressed  in 
language  still  bolder,  after,  the  heaters  had  been  prepared  for  it,  b^r  a 
page  of  the  most  animated  eloquence:  '*Axa«  »»  9Fh  i^rm  u/Mtftmh 
tfy/^K  KBtntLM  T«F  vjn^  mt  awwrrm  ixn/fij^Mc  juti  rmm^uLc  xsf^um  a^a^tm* 
m  fAtt  vu€  tf  MdptiBmt  w^wspHnturdLftetf  *rm  vfoyormf.  &c-  See  the  pas- 
Mge>  p>  343.  He  swears  by  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  PUtca,  Salanis, 
and  Artemisium,  that  the  Athenians  did  not  err  in  defending,  with  un* 
equal  fortime,  and  against  superior  force,  the  public  safety  and  liberty. 
Such  passages,  when  detached,  may  appear  extravagant  and  gigantic  t 
but,  as  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter**,  where  all  ia  arraaged  with  such 
admirable  symmetry,  that  no  figure  appears  beyond  the  natural  size^ 
so,  in  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  nothing  appears  monstrous,  because 
aU  IS  great; 
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ataoees  of  his  iaiustice  and  lust  of  power,  tbe  ora-c  hap. 
tor  concludes^  "  For  such  reasons,  tbe  senate  and  ^^^..^^ 
people  of  Athens,  emulating  tbe  glory  of  their 
an<:e8tors,  to  whom  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  evet 
dearer  than  the  interest  of  their  particular  repub^ 
lie,  and  humbly  revering  the  gods  and  heroes, 
guardians  of  tbe  Athenian  city  and  territory,  whose 
aid  they  now  implore,  have  resolved  to  send  to  the 
coast  of  Boeotia  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  to 
march  to  Eleusis  with  their  whole  military  strength, 
to  dbpatch  ambassadors  to  the  several  states  of 
Greece,  and  particularly  to  tbe  Thebans,  encou* 
raging  them  to  remain  unterrified  amidst  the  dan- 
gers which  threaten  ibem,  and  to  exert  themselves 
manfully  in  defence  of  the  common  cause,  with 
assurance  that  the  people  of  Athens,  unmindful 
of  older  later  differences  which  have  prevailed  be- 
tween the  two  republics,  are  determined  and  ready 
ijo  support  them  with  all  their  faculties  and  resour« 
ces ;  their  treasures,  their  navies,  and  their  arms ; 
weliknowing,  that  to  contend  forpre-eminence  with 
tbe  Greeks  is  an  honourable  contest;  but  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  foreigner,  and  to  suffer  a  Barbarian  to 
wrest  the  sovereignty  from  their  hands,  would  tar- 
nish their  hereditary  glory,  and  disgrace  their  coun* 
try  with  the  remotest  ages  of  posterity. 

The  same  undaunted  spint  which  dictated  thisoenKnthe^ 
decree,  attended  the  exertions  of  Demosthenes  in  "j^||j^/^,,^ 
his  embassy  to  Thebes,  in  which  he  triumphed  J'q**?^*^*"',^ 
over  the  intrigues  of  Amyntas  and  Clcarchus,  ands'andardo^ 
over  the  eloquence  of  f'bilon  of  Byzantium,  the 
emissaries  employed  by  Philip  on  this  important 
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CHAP,  ocrasion.  The  The  bans  passed  a  decree  for  reeeif^ 
mgwitb  gratitude  the  proffered  assistance  of  Athens; 
and  Ibe  Athenian  army  having  soon  after  taken  tb« 
field,  were  admitted  within  the  Theban  walls,  and 
treated  with  ali  the  flattering  distinctions  of  an* 
cient  hospitality*. 

Frepttm.       Meanwhile  Philip  haying  advanced  towards  the 

lions  on  • 

both  sides  BcBotian  frontier,  his  detached  parties  were  foiled 
bsttie^of  in  two  rencounters  with  the  confederates.  Regard^ 
chaero.  |^gg  ^f  thcsc  losses,  to  which,  perhaps,  be  pur- 
posely submitted,  as  necessary  stratagems  to  draw 
the  encimy  from  ttieir  walls,  he  proceeded  with  bis 
main  body,  thirty  two-thousand  strong,  to  the  plain 
of  Chaeronsea.  This  place  was  considered  by  Phi*' 
lip  as  well  adapted  to  the  evolutions  and  exertions 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx ;  and  the  ground  for 
fais  encampment,  and  afterwards  the  field  of  battle, 
were  chosen  with  equal  sagacity  ;  having  in  Tiew, 
on  one  side  a  temple  of  Hercules,  whom  the  Mace* 
donians  regarded  as  the  author  of  their  royal  hou8e» 
and  the  high  protector  of  their  fortune  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  banks  of  the  Thermodon,  a  small 
river  flowing  into  the  Cephissus,  announced  by  the 
oracles  of  Greece  as  the  destined  scene  of  desola^ 
lion  and  wo,  to  their  unhappy  countryf.  The 
generals  ofthe  confederate  Greeks  had  been  much 
less  careful  to  avail  themselves  of  the  powerful 


*  Demosthenes,  who  furnishes  the  tbore  nftmtlve,  aroids  dwellm|f  on 
the  following  melancholy  events,  which  are  related  by  Diodonis, 
Izvi  p  475,  &  seqq  Plut  in  Altxand*  ftirabo^  I.  ix.  p.  414-  Justin,  i 
is.  c.  ill  &  PausaniafcBceoiic. 

i  Pluu  in  Vit.  Jkmosth* 
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dmctioDsbf  superstitioiL  Unrestrained  by  inausiMhO  hap. 
ciuua  sacrifices,  the  AtbeniaDs  bad  left  tbf^ir  city  xxxvl 
at  the  esLhortatioQ  of  Demosthenes,  to  wait  no  ^^''"'^'^** 
other  omen  but  the  cause  of  their  country.  Re** 
gaidless  of  oracles,  they  afterwards  advanced  to 
the  ill-fated  Thermodon,  accompanied  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  scanty  reinforcements  raised  by 
the  islands,  and  by  such  states  of  Peloponnesus  as 
had  joined  their  alliance.  Their  army  amounted 
to  thirty  thousand  men,  animated  by  the  noblest 
cause  for  which  ooen  can  fight,  but  commanded  by 
the  Athenians,  Ly sides  and  Chares,  the  first  but 
little,  and  the  second  unfavourably,  known  ;  and 
by  Theagenes  the  Theban,  a  person  strongly  sus- 
pected of  treachery  ;  all  three  creatures  of  cabal> 
and  tools  of  faction,  slaves  to  interest  or  volup* 
tuousness,  whose  characters  (especially  as  they  had 
been  appointed  to  command  the  only  states  whoaa 
nbame,  rather  than  virtue,  yet  opposed  the  public 
enemy)  are  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  Greece 
was  ripe  for  ruin. 

When  the  day  approached  for  aholbhmg  the  to**  Aicxand« 
iering  independence  of  those  turbulent  republics,  ^uts  \hc 
which  tlieir  own  intenial  vices,  and  the  arms  and 
jntriguesof  Philip,  had  been  gradually  undermining 
for  twenty-two  years,  both  armies  formed  in  battle 
array  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  The  right  wing 
of  the  Macedonians  was  headed  by  Philip,  who 
Judged  proper  to  oppose  in  person  the  dangerous 
fury  of  the  Athenians.  His  son  Alexander,  only 
nineteen  years  of  Age,  but  surrounded  by  expe^ 
trienoed  officers,  commanded  the  left  wi^g»  whick 
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CHAP,  iaced  the  Sacred  Band  of  the  Thebans.    Tbe  auxK 
XXXVI.  liaries  of  either  army  were  posted  in  the  centre* 

'^'^'^'"^  In  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the  Atheniaaa 
charged  with  impetuosity,  and  repelled  the  oppo* 
sing  divisions  of  tlie  enemy ;  but  the  y^uibful  ar* 
dour  of  Alexander  obliged  the  Thebans*'  to  retire^ 
the  Sacred  Band  being  cut  down  to  a  man.  The 
activity  of  the  young  prince  completed  their  dis- 
order, and  pursued  the  scattered  multitude  witb  bit 
Thessalian  cavalry. 

Philip  de-     Meantime    the  Athenian  generals,  too  much 

^*^'j^*^*^  elated  by  theirfirst  advantage,  lost  the  opportunity 
to  improve  it ;  for,  having  repelled  the  centre  and 
right  wing  of  theMacedonians,exceptthe  pbalanZf 
which  was  composed  of  chosen  men,  and  imoie* 
diately  commanded  by  the  KiQg,  they,  instead  of  at* 
tempting  to  break  this  formidable  body,  by  at- 
tacking it  in  j9ank,  pressedf  forward  against  the 
fugitives,  the  innocent  Lysiclus  exclaiming  in  vain 
triumph,  "  Pursue,  my  brave  countrymen  !  let 
us  drive  the  cowards  to  Macedon."  Philip  ob- 
served this  rash  folly  with  contempt,  and  saying  to 
those  around  him,  *^  Our  enemies  know  not  boW 
to  conquer,"  commanded  his  phalanx,  by  a  rapid 
evolution,  to  gain  an  adjacent  eminence,  from 
which  they  poured  down,  firm  and  collected,  on 
the  advancing  Athenians,  whose  confidence  of  suc- 
cess had  rendered  them  totally  insensible  to  danger.. 
But  the  resistless  shock  of  the  Macedonian  spear 
converted  their  fury  into  despair.    Above  a  thou-^ 

*  Plutarch,  in  Akxtnd.  f  PolvKfi.  8tisUgem,L  inc.  ii.^ 
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«and  fell,  two  thousand  were  taken  prisoners;  thee  h  a  p. 
rest  escaped  by  a  precipitate  and  shameful  flight.  ^^^^^ 
Of  the  Tbebans  more  were  killed  than  taken. 
Few  of  the  confederates  perished,  as  they  had  little 
share  in  the  action,  and  as  Philip,  perceiving  his 
▼ictory  to  be  complete,  gave  orders  to  spare  the 
vanquished,  with  a  clemency  unusual  in  that  age, 
and  not  less  honourable  to  his  understanding  than 
fais  heart ;  since  his  humanity  thus  subdued  the 
minds,  and  gained  the  affections^  of  his  conquered 
enemies*. 

According  to  the  Grecian  custom,  the  battle  was  p^nip 
followed  by  an  entertainment,  at  which  the  King,^*^"^ 
presiding  in  person,  received  the  congratulations  or>*^*l^ 
his  friends,  and  the  humble  supplications  of  the 
Athenian,  deputies,  who  craved  the  bodies  of  their 
slain.  This  request  which  served  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  defeat,  was  readily  granted ;  but, 
before  they  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  to 
carry  off* their  dead,  Philip,  who  with  his  natural 
intemperance, had  protracted  the  entertainment  tilt 
morning,  issued  forth  with  his  licentious  com* 
panions  to  visit  the  field  of  battle ;  their  heads 
crowned  with  festive  garlands,  their  minds  intoxi- 
cated with  the  insolence  of  wine  and  victory ;  yet 
the  sight  of  the  slaughtered  Thebans,  which  first 
presented  itself  to  their  eyes,  and  particularly  the 
tacred  band  of  friends  and  lovers,  who  lay  covered 
with  honourable  wounds,  on  the  spot  where  they 
had  been  drawn  up  to  fight,  brought  back  these' 

*  Ptii«a.Acl»i€.I>iodor.&JiifUB.«bifupnk. 
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c  u  A  p.  insolent  spectators  to  the  tenlimentsorreaaoaQiid 
xxxvi.  humanity.    Philip  beheld  the  awful  scene  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  pity ;  and,  after  an  afr 
fecting  silence,  denounced  a  solemn  curse  agaiaift 
those  who  basely  suspected  the  friendship  of  audi 
brave  men  to  be  tainted  with  criminal  and  iniifiaNMis 
passions*^. 
HisieYity      But  this  serious  temper  of  mind  did  not  last 
niMdedby  long ;  for,  baying  proceeded  to  that  quarter  of  the 
^^^^"^'^  field  where  the  Athenians  bad  fought  and  fallei^ 
the  King  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  levity  aad 
littleness  of  the  most  petulant  joy.  Instead  of  being 
impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  recent  dang er» 
^       and  with  dutiful  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  happi* 
neisof  hisescapcj  and  the  importanceof  his  victory, 
Philip  on)y  compared  the  boastful  pretensiom,  wHh 
the  mean  performances  of  his  Atheman  enemies; 
and  struck  by  this  contrast,  rehearsed,  with  the  in- 
dolent mocker?  of  a  buffoon,  the  pompous  declanih 
tion  of  war  lately  drawn  up  by  the  ardent  patriot- 
ism  and  too  sUnguine  hopes  of  Demosthenes.    It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  orator  Demades  at 
once  rebuked  the  folly,  and  flattered  the  ambition 
of  Philip,  by  asking  him.  Why  he  assumed  the  cba* 
racter  of  Tbersites,  when  fortune  assigned  him  the 
part  of  Agamemnonf  ? 
The  diife.      Whatever  might  be  the  efibct  of  this  sharp  r#- 
^ni'dT^  primandl,  it  is  certain  that  the  King  of  Macedoo 
n^tfS  indulged   not,  on  any  future  occasion,  a  vain 

ThfiMinf> 

*  PluUrcKln  Felopid.  f  Idem  inBenosUien. 

♦  Plutarch  ascribe*,  to  this  taoaxX  obserration,  the  moderatitn  of 
Wlif't  fvbirfaentcofidiiot 
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Munvpli  oVer  the  Taiiquished.  When  adf  ised  by  c  h  a  p. 
hh  generals  to  advance  into  Attica,  and  to  render  ^^^^^ 
fiimself  mailer  of  Athena,  tie  calmly  replied,  ^*  Hare 
I  done  so  imieh  for  glory,  and  shall  1  destroy  the 
theatre  of  that  glory^  T"  His  subsequent  conduct 
corresponded  with  the  moderation  of  this  senti- 
ment. He  restored,  without  ransom,  the  Athe- 
man  prisoners ;  wha,  at  departing,  having  de- 
BBBiided  their  baggage,  were  also  gratified  in  this 
ytorticjtilar ;  the  King  pleasantly  observing,  that  the 
Athenians  seemed  to  think  he  had  not  con** 
quered  them  in  eamestf.  Soon  afterwards  he 
diqpatcbed  his  son  Alexander,  and  Antipater,  the 
most  trusted  of  his  ministers,  to  ofier  them  peace 
cm  such  favourable  ternos  as  they  had  little  reasoa 
ie  expect.  They  were  lequired  to  send  deputies 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Oorinth,  where,  to  adjust  their 
respective  contingents  of  troops  for  the  Persian  ex-* 
pedition,  Philip  purposed  assembling,  early  in  the 
spring,  a  general  convention  of  all  the  Grecian 
states :  they  were  ordered  to  surrender  the  isle  of 
Samoa,  which  actually  formed  the  principal  station 
of  their  fleet,  and  the.  main  bulwark  and  defence  of 
all  tbeor  maritime  or  insular  possessions ;  but  they 
were  allowed  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  the  Attic  terri^ 
tory,  with  their  hereditary  form  of  government, 
and  flattered  by  the  acquisition  of  Oropus,  for 
which  they  bad  so  long  contended  with  the  un- 
happy Thebah4»     It  was  not  merely  in  being 

*  Plut  in  Ai>oph.  t  ^^^o>-  i^uL 
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CHAP,  deprived  of  this  city,  that  the  TbebaPsexpeiMM«d 
jExxvt  ^^  indignation  of  the  conqueror.  From  the  trans- 
actions between  Macedon  and  Thebes^  io  the  early 
f»rt  of  his  reign,  Philip  thought  himself  entitled  to 
treat  that  people,  not  as  open  and  generous  enenues^ 
whose  struggle  for  freedom  desenred  bis  clemency^ 
but  as  faithless  and  insidious  rebels,  who  nierit4|d 
all  the  severity  of  his  justice.  He  punished  thci  re*" 
publican  party  with  unrelenting  vigour ;  rest(>red 
the  traitors,  whom  they  had  banished,  to  th0.%st 
tionours  of  the  republic  ;  and,  in  order  to  support 
their  government,  placed  a  Macedooiaft  gwrison 
in  the  Theban  citadel^. 

In  his  opposite  treatment  of  the  two  repubUcB» 
which  it  Pbilipy  it  is  probable,  was  swayed  neither  by  af- 
^  '  faction  nor  hatred  ;  his  generosity  and  his  rigour 
were  alike  artificial,  and  both,  directed  by  bis  in- 
terest. Besides  the  different  characters  of  the  Tbe- 
bans  and  Athenians,  which  rendered  the  former  as 
sensible  to  the  impression  of  fear,  as  the  latter  were 
susceptible  of  gratitude  and  prone  to  ejulogy,  the 
Thebans  had  too  long,  and  too  early  abandoned  the 
cause  of  Greece,  and  too  strenuously  exerted  theiih* 
selves  in  establishing  the  power  of  Macedon,  to  ^ 
quire  much  reputation  by  one  unsuccessful  atteippt 
to  resist  Philip,  to  which  they  had  been  at  leog;^ 
roused  less  by  their  own  public  spirit  or  courage, 
'  than  by  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Demosthepes^ 
.The  Athenians,  on  the  contrary,  who  from  the 
beginning  had  opposed  the  views  of  this  prince;^ 

*  Justin.  L  is.  e»  b. 
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■Ami^  with  far  less  prudence  and  aetWit j  tiati  c  h  a  f; 
ti»ir  skuation  required  ;  who,  tbrough  the  whole  ^^^^ 
eovrse  of  his  reign,  bad  continued  to  trarene  bis 
measures,  and  to  spurn  his  authority;  and  who, 
preriouslj  to  the  last  fatalencounter  at  Cbaeronaeat 
had  endeavoured  to  form  a  general  confederacy, 
and  when  that  proved  impossible,  had  determiiied, 
almost  unassisted  and  alone,  to  resist  the  common 
fee,  seemed  entitled  to  such  gratitude   and  ap- 
plause, as  compassion  be^ows  on  ill-directed  va«^ 
lour  and  unfortunate  patriotism ;  and  the  rigorous 
Ifeatment  of  such  a  people  must  have  shocked  the 
tenttments,  and  exasperiated  the  hatred,  of  every 
citizen  of  Greece,  who  yet  retained  the  faintest 
tincture  of  ancient  principles,  or  who  was  still  ani- 
mated  by  the  smallest  spark  of  public  spirit. 
.    Philip  too  well  understood  his  interest,  thus  iousin^ 
tarnish  the  glory,  and  risk  the  fruits  of  victory,  ^tSlT* 
although  the  daring  and  imprudent  behaviour  of^^^^ 
the  Athenians,  after  the  battle,  might  have  served  <i<:^»^ 
to  justify  the  harshest  measures.    The  first  news 
of  their  defeat  filled  the  city  with  tumult  or  coo* 
stemation.    But  when  the  disorder  ceased,  the 
people  shewed  themselves  disposed  to  place  their 
whole  confidence  in  arms,  none  in  the  mercy  of 
Philip.    Upon  the  motion  of  Hyperides*,  a  de« 
cne  passed  for  sending  to  the  Piraeus  their  wives^ 
dlildren,  and  most  valuable  effects,*  together  with 
'the  sacred  images  and  ornaments  of  their  gods. 
By  the  same  decree,  the  rights  and  freedom  of  the     # 
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CM  A  p.  eily  were  bestowed  on  sf rangers  and  slares,'  and 
^^^^  restored  to  perdons  declared  infamous,  on  f bis  one 
condition,  that  they  exerted  themselves  in  the  pub* 
lie  defence.  Demostfoenes,  with  equal  success^ 
proposed  a  decree  for  repairing  the  walls  end  forti* 
fications,  a  work  which,  being  himself  appointed 
to  superintend,  be  generously  acconiplished  at  the 
expense  of  his  private  fortune.^  The  orator 
Bycurgus  undertook  the  more  easy  task  of  -itn* 
peaching  the  worthless  Lysicles,  whose  ntisconducl 
in  the  day  of  battle  had  been  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  late  fatal  disaster.  In  a  discourse  calcula* 
ted  to  revive  the  spirit  of  military  enthusiasm,  wbicft 
had  anciently  animated  the  Athenians,  the  speaker 
thus  warmly  apostrophised  the  conscious  guih  of 
the  mute  and  trembling  general :  ^  The  Atbe« 
Bians  have  been  totally  defeated  in  an  engage* 
ment ;  the  enemy  have  erected  a  trophy  to  ttM 
eternal  dishonour  of  Athens ;  and  Greece  is  now 
prepared  to  receive  the  detested  yoke  of  servitude^ 
You  were  our  commander  on  that  inglorious  day; 
a(nd  still  yoti  breathe  the  vital  air»  enjoy  the  light 
of  the  sun,  and  appear  in  our  public  places,  m 
Uvii^fflomiment  of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  yout 
Gootitry.*'  The  quick  resentment  of  the  faearera 
supplied  the  conseq^iefDce^  and  the  ciiminal  waa 
dragged  to  ezecutionf. 
mup^f  Neither  the  inflammalory  decrees,  nor  the  bostilt 
Cl^tr^  preparations,  of  Athens,  could  shake  tke  iiioder»* 
rjcwxy     tioD  of  Ftiiiip,  or  determine  him  to  aher  tb# 


fiiTourable  terms  of  accainoiodatiaD»  which  be  Mlc  h  a  p.. 
already  proposed  by  his  ambMsadort.  The  pa-  ^^^^ 
triotic  or  republican  party,  headed  by  the  orators 
jurt  meniioiied,  breathed  hatred  and  reveage ;  but 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Areopagus,  which  on  tbi^ 
occasion  acted  suitably  to  the  fame  of  its  ancient 
irisdoro,  the  pradent  and  virtuous  Phocion*  ww 
appointed  to  the  chief  command.  The  discernr 
ment  of  tt^s  statesman  and  general,  whose  merit 
had  been  neglected  while  there  was  yet  time  to 
perform  any^ssentialservice,  might  easily  perceive 
the  vanity  of  attempting  to  recover  the  honour  uf 
a  people  who,  antecedently  to  their  defeat  by 
J^bilip,  had  been  still  more  fatally  subdued  by 
^eir  own  pernicious  vices.  Amidst  the  important  Extrene 
events  of  the  Macedonian  war,  and  amidst  the  ^thT'^ 
drea4ful  misfortunes  wbich,  in  consequence  of  it(^'^^^<»^*°^ 
melancholy  issue,  hung  over  their  country,  a  set  of 
Athenian  citizens^  disiinguished  by  their  ran)c  an4 
foitune^  and  kpo wn  by  the  appellation  of  the  Sixtyi 
fropi  tbe  accidental  number  of  their  original  iqr 
ftitutioD,  regularly  assembled  into  a  club,  whi^re 
l|ll  serious  transactions  were  treated  with  levity  and 
fidicule,  and  day  after  day  spent  in  feasting 
gaming,  and  the  sprightly  ej^ercises  of  wit  aiul 
^asimtry.  This  detestable  society  sawf,  witt^ 
out  emotion,  tlieir  countrymen  arming  for  battle ; 
frith  tb^  mort  careless  indifference  they  received 
aec^Qonts^  their  captivity  or  death ;  nor  did  the 
pilblio  calamities  in  any  degree  disturb  their  festi*     , 

.^  FliajStH  ki  fbSDidiu  t  Alii€Q«ii9»  L  xiv.  p.  €14^ 
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CHAP.  Tity,  or  interrupt,  for  a  moment,  the  tranquil 

^^^  course  of  their  pleasures.    Their  fame  having 

reached  Macedon,  Philip  sent  them  a  sum  of 

money,  to  support  the  expense  of  an  association 

so  favourable  to  his  views.    But  what  opinion 

must  Phocion  have  formed  of  such  an  establish* 

ment ;  or  how  was  it  possible  for  any  dispassionate 

man  of  ordinary  prudence  to  expect,  that  a  re« 

public  so  totally  degenerate,  as  to  foster  such 

wretches  within  its  bosom,  could  successfully  wage 

war  against  a  vigilant  and  enterprising  enemy  ? 

HPhey  de-      The  arguments  of  the  wisest  portion  of  the  com* 

2!^iltttennunity  for  accepting  the  peace  proflfered  by  Phi- 

tcnui  of  Up  ^^^^  strengthened  and  confinned  by  the  return 


phib^'  of  Demades  with  the  Athenian  prisoners  taken  at 
Chsronaea,  who  unanimously  blazed  forth  the 
praises  of  their  generous  conqueror.  Ambassadors 
were  accordingly  dispatched  to  the  King  of  Mace- 
don,  to  accept  and  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace,  upon 
the  terms  which  he  had  condescended  to  ofifer; 
and  the  only  marks  of  deference  shewn  to  the  vio- 
lent  party,  who  still  clamoured  for  war,  were,  that 
Bemochares,  who  ostentatiously  affected  a  rude 
boldness  of  speech  against  Philip,  was  named 
among  the  ambassadors ;  and  that  Demosthenes, 
the  irreconcileable  enemy  of  that  prince,  was  ap» 
pointed  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  in  ho- 
nour of  those  slain  at  Chseronaea. 
imoiencse  Demochares  acquitted  himself  of  his  commis- 
^^^^  sion  with  that  extravagant  petulance  which  nattt- 
rally  flowed  from  his  character ;  and  which,  in  the 
Grecian  common  vealths>  too  frequently  disgraced 
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the  decency  of  public  transactions.  At  their  au*  chap. 
dience  of  leave,  Pbiiip,  with  less  siocerity  tbaa  ^'^^^'* 
politene;ss,  lavislied  on  the  ambassadorB  bis  U9ual 
professions  of  friendship,  and  obligin^y  asked 
them.  Is  there  any  thing  farther  in  which  I 
can  gratify. the  Athenians?  "  Yes,'*  said  Der 
mochares,  ''  han$(  thyselil"'  The  just  indignation 
of  all  present  broke  forth  against  this  unprovoked 
outrage;  when  Philip^  with  adaibraUe  Gooloessji 
silenced  the  clamour,  by  saying,  <^  Let  this  ridb^ 
culous  brawler  depart  unnii>Iested;"  and  then  tura- 
ing  to  the  other  ambassadors,  <*  Go,  tell  your 
cotintrymen,  that  those  who  can  utter  such  contu? 
melies  are  less  just  and  moderate,  than  he  who  can 
pardon  tbe«i*." 

The  honourable  employment  conferred  on  De-^»*'»<^"o^ 
mosthenes,    which   shewed  that,  notwithstanding  thenes  in 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  His  counsels,  the  Athe-iw^sUin 
nians  stil^  approved  his  principles   and  his  pa-  f *  ^^^^' 
triotism,  might  have  been  eipected  to  elevate  his 
sentiments  and  hb  language  to  the  highest  strain  of 
eloquence.     But  the  complexion  of  the  times  no 
longer  admitted  those  daring  flights  to  which  be 
had  been  accustomed  to  soar ;  and  the  powers,  of 
the  orator  seem  to  have  declined  with  the  fortune^ 
of  his  country.    With  too  apparent  caution  be 
avoids  the  mention  of  all  recent  transactions,  and 
dwells  with  tiresome  minuteness  on,the  ancient,and 
even  fabulous,  parts  of  the  Athenian  story.    One 
transient  flash  of  light  breaks  forth  towards  the  end 

1  *  Seneca  de  Uiu 

-  Vol.  IV.  217 


tiaea. 
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CHAP,  of  his  discourse,  when,  Gommemorating  the  glory 
^^J^  of  the  slain,  be  says,  that  the  removal  of  those 
zealous  republicans  from  their  country  was  like 
taking  the  sun  from  the*  world"* ;  a  figure  bold, 
yet  just;  since  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronsea, 
Aere  reoMiined  no  furtiier  hopes  of  resisting  the 
conquerot^-*4he  dignity  of  freedom  was  for  ever 
lost,  and  the  gloom  of  night  and  tyranny  desGend- 
^  and  thickened  over  Greecef* 

^jixwmt  «V«c  0  Xiisre/toyof  ifjtt9  Cr«r  •rtt  rm^  AtyJ'^Mr  tfTou^fd^ropf >  »  9%6ru  mm 
mijm  /bciAiM  wot  i  wfmft  (»ktf  Htf  'Sxamm  >«>«ft,  p.  1$5.  •  **  F^r  m  if 
light  wen;  taken  from  the  worl4*  the  rematning  life  of  morula  wwikl  be 
involved  in  diffioulties  and  misery  i  to  by  the  death  of  thone  warriors, 
tile  original  glory  of  Greece  was  buried  in  darltness  tnd  ignominy  **  Of 
this  diaoourse,  which  Libanius  denies  to  be  genuine,  maay  pMSpges  are 
corrupt,  and  many  interpolated.  The  general  debility  of  the  whole  may 
be  explained  by  the  observation  in  the  text,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  defence  of  WoUliis :  '  Ofa«ioneffi  Libtfihis  Demosthfloia  esse  negat 
ut  vilem  &  imbeciUem  omnino  Quod  quia  mifetur,  cum  fe  aigumentua 
sit  imbectUe  f**    Demosthen  edit.  Wolf  p.  153 

t  Hie  dies  universae  Grcciv,  et  gloriam  dominationis,  et  vetustissimsa 
libenatem  finivit  Justin  1  ix.  c  iii  Demosthenes.  Diodoras»  8trabo» 
and  Pausaniasi  all  e^^ress  Uio  sane  tentiment,  and  nearly  in  the  i 
ivofda. 
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CHAP.  XXXVIL 

Liberal  l^rit  of  the  Me^ionian  Oweimmenl.'^ 
Philip  appointed  Oemral  o^  the  Qreeks.^^RAd^ 
Hon  of  Bhfria.-^Assaeeiiiuaion  €f  Ph^p^^^JS^ 
Character.— Aecesium  of  Atea^amkr. — Hk  E^ 
ptdilion  against  the  lUyriane  and  TrihaBi. — Ht 
passes  the  Danube.^jRebeltion  in  Greece. — De- 
struction of  ThAes. — Heroism  of  Titnodea.-^ 
Alexander  crosses  the  Hettesponl. — ^ate  of  the 
Persian  Empire. — Battle  of  the  Granicus. — 
Siege  of  Miletus  and  Halicamassus.—Bold  Ad- 
venture of  two  Macedonian  Soldiers.  Alexanr 
der^s  judicious  Plan  of  War. ^ Arts  by  which  he 
secured  his  Conquests.^The  batSe  of  Issus. — 
The  Virtues  of  Alexander  expand  with  his  Pro^ 
perHjf. 


The    Greeks    acknowledcred,    with    reluctance  ^  ^  ^  ^- 
and    sorrow,  that  by  the    decisive    victory  of^^^^^^^,,^^ 
ChseroDaea,  Philip  became  master  of  their  coun- Liberal 
try *•  But  we  should  form  a  very  erroneous  notion  thc'iii^ce- 
«fthe  Macedonian  government,  if  we  compared  y^J^JI^ 

*I>einosth.  iEschiii.  Diodor.  Plutarch.  Arrian,  passim.  I  shall  cite 
•nly  the  wor4s  of  Strabo:  **  X«^vtM  ^i  m  ^i9jjnnt  o  Afwtrw 
lif^4Lkm:  foutff'ttc  ABwauti  nn  tuts  BoFAry;  ksu  Kogirdi«c»  wurt^n  nrr  BXX«i/o€ 
3W{<oc.  **  And  Ch«roii«a»  where  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas^  having 
conquered  the  Athenians,  BoR>tians,  and  Gorinthiaas,  in  a  great  battle 
Md$rcd  hhnsQlf  nnattfr  9f  ftroecc^'*    Slrab.  Qcograph.  1  ix.  p.  414 
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CHAP,  it  with  the  despotism  of  the  East,  or  the  absolute 
XXXVII.  dQjninion  of  many  European  roonarcbs.     The  au- 
thority of  Philip,  even  in  his  hereditary  reaim^ 
^?as  modelled  on  that  admirable  system  of  povret 
and  liberty,  which  distinguished  and  ennobled  tlie 
ptdkies  of  the  heroic  agei^.     He  administered  the 
reliji^iont  decided  the  differences,  and  commanded 
ihe  valour, .  of  soldiers  and  freemenf.    Personal 
ineiit  entitled  him  to  hokl  the  sceptre,  whii-b,  being 
^rivod  from  Jove,  could  not  lung  be  swayed  by 
unworthy  hands.    The  superiority  of  his  abUities, 
the  vigilant  and  impartial  justice  of  his  administra* 
tiqn,  formed  the  main  pillars  of  his  prerogative  ; 
since,  according  to  the  principles  and  feelings  of 
the  Macedonians,  he  who  infringed  the  rights  of 
his  9ubjects|,  ceased  from  that  oionient  to  be  a 
king, 
:B?ature      .  Having  effected  the  conquest  of  Greece,  the 
of  PhUip^a  prudence  of  Philip  could  not  be  supposed  anibi- 
in  Grcwe  *^^**s  of  introducing  into  that  country  more  severe 
maxims  of  government  than  those  which  prevailed 


*  Wlien  .\lezsLn<ler»  intoxicated  with  prosperity,  clzimed  too  eztlted 
honours,  he  wu  told  by  Callisthenes  the  philosopher.  <*  'O/  v^tyom  §c 

Your  aitcpstors  ctroe  from  \rgDS  to  Macedon,  and  coniinued  tJiere,  go- 
verning the  Macedonians,  not  by  force,  but  by  law."  Arrhin  Cxped«r 
Alexund.  p.  S7. 

t  In  capiial  cases,  says  Curtiiis,  the  soldiers  judged  in  time  of  war, 
the  citizens  in  time  of  peaie.  lie  tlicn  adds,  ««  Nihil  protestas  rcgum 
ralebat,  nisi  prius  ▼aluisset  auctoritas  ;**  acilicet  popuU.  GUrtius,  1  x. 
c  &     Conf  I.  Tiii.  c  6. 

*  A  vcrj'  mean  subject  Viterally  told  Philip,  « If  yon  refuse  to  do  me 
justice,  cease  to  be  a  king."  Plut  Apoinh.  Cbni.  Arist.  politic.  1.  t.  c^ 
aO,  Tit.  Liv.  1.  x%xu  &  xliv. 
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in  Macedon.  He  affected^  on  the  contVarv,  tocw^F. 
preserve  inviolate  the  ancient  forms  of  the  repul>  ,^^^^,^^ 
lican  constitution,  and  determined  to  govern  the 
Greeks  by  the  same  policy  with  which  he  had  sub*^ 
dued  them.  While  Macedonian  garrisons  kept 
possesion  of  Thermopylae  and  the  other  strong- 
bokis  of  Greece>  the  faithful  and  active  partisans 
of  Philip  controled  the  resolutions,  and  directed 
the  measures,  of  each  particular  republic*  The 
auperintefldence  of  the  sacred  games,  as  well  as  of 
tl>e  Del piuc  temple,  rendered  him  the  only  visible 
bead  of  the  national  religion :  in  consequence  of 
tbe  double  right  of  presiding  and  voting  in  the 
AmpbictyoniG  council,  lie  appeared  in  tbe  cha* 
racter  of  supreme  civil  magistrate  of  Greece ;  and 
bis  illustrious  victory  at  Chan-onaea  over  the  only' 
communities  that,  opposed  his  greatness,  pointed 
bim  out  as  the  ge^nerai  best  entitled  to  conduct  tbe 
military  force  of  Greece  and  Mac^don  in  the  long* 
pr^ijected  invasion  of  Persia ;  an  office  which,  as 
be  might  have  assumed  it  without  blame,  be  there- 
fore solicited  with  applause  from  the  impartial  suf- 
frages of  tbe  people*. 

That  this  condescension  must  have  been  highly  pti^ip 
flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  appears  from  ^jj^^^.^ 
the    transactions    at    Corinth,    where  Philip,  the?f^'>e 
year  following  tbe  battle  of  Chseronsea,   had  as-oump," 
sembled  a  general  convention  of  the  Amphictyonic  A.'c.{ar. 
state^t*  ^  In  this  assembly,  Sius  of  £phesus  repre- 
sented, with  afiecting  energy,  the  vexations,  an4 

t  Diodor.  I.  XVI.  p  5o$ 
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CHAP.  oppreMioti  wliich  the  feeble  colonies  of  Asb  daSy 
xxxvn*  experienced  from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  the 
Persian  satraps.    The  general  voice  of  the  assem* 
bly  re-echoed  his  cooiplaints,  while  each  member  re* 
eoUeoted,  with  indignation»lhecontinualoutragesof 
a  people  who  bad  anciently  invaded  their  country 
insulted  their  religion,  burned  their  temples^  andi 
not  sati^fiied  with  these  acts  of  vengeance,  had  re* 
duced  and  oppressed  their  colonies,  and  unintei^ 
ruptedly  excited  andnouiiahed  those  cruel  aniino^ 
sities  which  had  long  filled  every  part  of  Greeca 
with  sedition   and   blood*.     Philip  had  private 
wrongs  to  urge  against  the  Persians,  whose  hatred 
and  jealousy  had,  on  several  occasions,  thvaiied 
his  measures  and  disturbed  his  government    Yet 
be  insisted  chiefly  on  their  public  injuries  asd 
notorious  enmity  to  the  whole  Grecian  name,  tlie 
honour  of  which  could  only  be  redeemed  by  a 
successful  expedition  into  Asia. 
Amount       This  expedition  was  determined  with  universal 
StrcesT    consent.    Philip  was  appointed  general  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  and  (although  the  Lacedsamonians  auW 
lenly  absented  themselves  from  the  convention^ 
when  the  several  states  came  to  ascertain  the  con- 
tingent of  troops  which  they  could  respectively 
rasse,  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  Macedoniansi 
amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  thouBand 
foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horsefi  a  prodigious 
force,  of  which  the  domestic  dissensions  of  the 
Greeks  had  hitherto,  perhaps,   prevented  ibei9 

.  •  Iiocnt.  Qrftt.  mt  PhxUpi  4:  f ttBtia*  I  bC'C/t-. 
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firom  ibrmiilg  an  adequate  notion.  On  no  former  c  h  a  v. 
occasion  had  the  several  republics  appeared  so  ^^^^^ 
thoroughly  united  in  one  common  cause  ;  nerer 
bad  they  shewn  themselves  so  sensible  of  their 
combined  strength ;  never  had  they  testified  such 
general  alacrity  to  take  the  field,  or  such  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  abilities  of  their  commander. 

It  belongs  to  the  biographers  of  the  King  ofrheei. 
Macedon,  to  examine  the  circumstances  of  the^^^Mlded 
Moody  transaction  which  clouded  this  glorious  {*^*Jf5^* 
prospect.    In  the  general  history  of  Greece,  it  i»j^a"^ 
mifficient  to  mention,  that  Philip,  having  dispatched  dissen- 
Parilienio  with  a  body  of  troops  to  protect  the  Macedoo.. 
Asiatic   colonies,  was    prevented  from  immedi^cxrir 
Btely  following  that  commander  by  an  insurrection  *^  ^'^^^' 
of  the  Illyrian  tribes'^.    This  unseasonable  diver* 
aion  from  the  greatest  enterprise  of  his  reij^n,  was 
Tendered  more  formidable  by  the  domestic  discord 
which  shook  the  palace  of  Philip.     A  spirit  less 
proud  and  jealous  than  that  ofOIympias,  mother 
of  Alexander,  aright  haye  been  justly  provoked  by 
ifae    continual  infidelities  of  her  husband,  who 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
never  ceased  to  augment  the  number  of  his  wives 
or  concubinesf.    The  generous  mind  of  Alex- 
ander must  naturally  have  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
mother,  although  his  own  interest  had  not  been 
deeply  concerned  in  prerenting  Miilip  from  conti- 
nually giving  him  so  many  new  rivals  to  the  throne. 
The  young  prince  defended  the  rights  ofOIympias 

I  PM«.«d01yai^  f  -AtlieiMm,L  aiikp.  ^9, 
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cn  Kv  and  bis  own,  with  the  ineifietuofiHy  natural  to  bt^ 

^2^  character :  at  the  nuptials  of  Philip  withCaasandnit 

niece  to   Attaius,  one  of  bis  ^herals   and  fii^ 

▼ourites,  an  open  rupture  broke  out  between  the 

imperious  father  and  his  more  haughty  mn* ;  and 

the  latter  concluding  ail  those  to  be  his  own  friends 

who  were  enemies  to  the  former,  sought  refoge 

among  the  rebellious  Illyrians^,  who  were  already 

in  arms  against  their  sovereign* 

fhWiptH'     The  dexterity  of  Philip  extricated  him  from 

^mseif    these  difficulties.   Having  conquered  the  lUyrians, 

^^^^^^^  he  softened  Alexander  by  assuring  him  that  his  iK 

^f^        lustrious  merit,  which  was  alike  admired  in  Greece 

Olyinp' 

czi  1  and  Macedon,  bad  not  escaped  the  anxious  vigi<- 
lance  of  a  parent^  who,  by  giving  him  many  rivals 
to  the  throne,  had  only  given  him  an  opportunity 
of  surpassing  them  all  in  glory  and  in  the  merited 
aflfections  of  the  Macedoniansf.  Soothed  by  this 
condescension,  Olympias  and  her  son  again  ap«* 
peared  at  court  with  the  distinction  due  to  their 
rank :  and,  to  announce  and  confirm  this  happy  reccm'* 
cilement  with  his  family,  Pliilip  married  his  beloved 
daughter  Cleopatra  to  the  King  of  Epirus,  maternal 
uncle  of  Alexander ;  and  celebrated  the  nuptials  b^ 
a  magnificent  festival  which  lasted  several  days;, 
during  which  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  vied 
with  each  other  in  shewing  their  obseqiiioiis:EespQel 
towards  tbeir  common  general  an  i  master. 
b  assassi-  ,  Amidsl  the  tuoiultuous  amusements  of  the  fesli* 
^^Z    ^>ty>  Philip  often  appeared  in  public  with  un^ 

the  me»» 
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limrded  confideiice  in  the  fidelity  and  attacbmenic  h  a  f. 
of  aUhissubiects:  but  proceeding  one  day  from  ^^^^^ 
the  palace  to  the  theatre,  he  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  Pau8ania9*f  a  Macedonian ;  whether  the 
attassin  was  stimulated  merely  by  private  resent** 
meot,  or  prumpled  by  the  ill-appeased  rage  of 
OJyoipias,  or  instigated  to  commit  this  enormity  by 
the  Persian  satraps ;  which  last  is  asserted  by  Alex-^ 
anderf,  who  alleged  the  assassination  of  bis  fathec 
among  his  reasons  for  invading  the  Persian  empire. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  the  forty*  Hifi  chi^i 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  twenty  ^fourth  of  his'^*^^^'^' 
leign ;  the  first  prince  whose  life  and  actions  bi^o* 
ry  bath  described  with  such  regular  accuracy,  and 
circumstantial  fulness,  as  render  his  administration 
a  matter  of  instruction  to  succeeding  ages.  With 
s  reach  of  foresight  and  sagacity  peculiar  to  him* 
self,  he  uinted  all  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Grecian  character;  valour,  eloquence,  address^ 
flexibility  to  vary  his  conduct  without  changing  his 
purpose,  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  appli* 
cation  and  perseverance,  of  cool  combination  and 
ardent  execution.  Intercepted  in  the  middle  of 
bis  career  by  the  band  of  an  assassin,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  undertaking  the  justest  and  noblest 
design  of  his  reign ;  a  design  which  he  bad  long 
meditated,  and  in  which  his  near  prospect  of  sue* 
eess  promised  to  reward  the  labours  and  dangers  of 
hk  toilsome  life*  Had  not  he  fallen  unexpectedly 


*  Diodor.  &  Justin*  obi  sapnu 

t  \rriMfo  L  ii.  c  iii.  &  Curtiui,  UilVC,  i- 

Vol.  IV.  ai« 
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c  H  A  p  by  a  premature  fate^  there  U  ^ood  nrason  to  b9» 
^^^^^'  Mere  tliat  be  might  have  subdued  the  Persian  em- 


pire ;  an  enterprise  more  dazzling,  but  less  di£» 
ficuk,  than  the  exploits  which  he  had  already  at- 
chiered.  Had  Ihat  event  taken  place,  the  ardwms 
undertakings  of  his  long  and  successful  reign  would 
hare  been  ennobled  and  illuminated  by  the  spleo*- 
dour  of  extensive  foreign  conquest ;  Philip  would 
bave  reached  the  height  of  such  renown  as  is  ob^ 
tained  by  the  habits  of  activity,  vigilance,  and 
fortitude  in  the  pursuit  of  unbounded  greatness; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  would  pertiapa 
have  surpassed  the  glory  of  all  Kings  and  con- 
querors, who  either  preceded  or  followed  biau 
Yet,  even  on  this  supposition,  there  is  not  any 
man  of  sense  and  probity,  who,  if  be  allows  him- 
self time  for  serious  reflection,  would  purchase  the 
imagined  grandeur  and  prosperity  of  the  King  of 
Macedon,  at  the  price  of  his  artifices  and  crimes ; 
and  to  a  philosopher,  who  considered  either  the 
means  by  which  he  had  obtained  bis  triumphs,  or 
the  probable  consequences  of  bis  dominion  over 
Greece  and  Asia,  the  busy  ambition  of  this  mighty* 
conqueror  would  appear  but  a  deceitful  sceoe  of 
splendid  misery. 
Difficni.  A  prince  who  is  his  own  minister,  and  almost 
teJidtn^  ^  80*^  depository  of  his  own  secrets,  commonly 
theacces-  i^^ves  an  arduous  task  for  the  labours  of  bis  sue- 

Bion  01 

Aieunder  cesser.  This  difficulty  presented  itself  to  Alex^ 
Gedonitfi  ander ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  circumstance  that 
^^^'     rendered  his  uluation  difficult.  I'lie  reguiai*  order 
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#f  svcreBeion  bad  never  been  clearly  establithed  iti  c  h  a  f. 
Macedon«  and  was  in  some  measure  incompa*  ^*^^"* 
tiUe  with  the  spirit  of  royal  goTernment,  wbicb»  oiymp. 
as  then  generally  understood,  required  sucb  quati-^c.^s^ 
ilea  and  accomplishments  in  the  first  magistrate,  as 
could  not  be  expected  from  a  promiscuous  line  of 
hereditary  princes.  The  numerous  wives  of 
Pbiltp  bad,  however,  been  most  fruitful  in  female 
tiffsprir^.  Nor  had  Alexander  much  to  apprcr 
bend  from  the  rivalship  of  bis  brothers,  ^nce 
Ptolemy,  born  of  ArsinoS,  and  afterwards  King 
of  Egypt,  was  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Lagus, 
to  whom  Philip  had  married  Arsinoe,  while  she 
Was  with  child  by  himself;  and  :Aridaeus,  the  son 
of  Phiiina,  who,  for  six  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  held  a  pageant  royalty  in  the  East 
thraugh  the  glory  of  his  brotber^s  name,  and  tb^ 
discordant  ambition  of  his  lieutenants,  possessed 
not  vigour  of  mind  eagerly  to  dispute  the  suc- 
cession. But  Alexander's  title  was  contested  by 
Amyntas,  son  to  Perdiccas,  the  elder  brother  of 
Philip,  in  whose  name  the  last-mentioned  prince 
originally  administered  the  government,  till  the 
tender  age  of  Amyntas  being  rejected  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians, Philip  so  little  feared  the  revival  of  his 
pretensions  to  the  throne,  that  be-  bad  given  him 
bis  daugbter  Cyna  in  marriage*  This  new  ad«- 
vantage  strengthened  the  claim  of  Amyntas,  which, 
it  was  probable,  would  be  warmly  supported  by 
Attains,  a  bold  and  enterprising  commander,  the 
^rsonal  enemy  of  Olympias  and  her  son,  of  whom 
the  former  had  recently  ]put  to  death  his  kios^- 
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CHAP  woman  Cleopatra,  with  sbocling  circumstances  oC 

^^"^"'  cruelty.    Alexander  privately  took  measurei  with 

bis  friends  for  crushing  these  dangerous  eneiDiefi*  § 

and,  being  acknowledged  King  of  Macedon,  ba»- 

tened  into  Greece,  to  reap  the  fruits  of  bis  fatber*9 

labours,  which  might  be  lost  by  delay. 

Beisac-        In  his  journey  thither,  he  experienced  the  per- 

edUneni  (idious  inconstancy  of  the  Thessalians,  whom  he 

Gr^  in  chastised  with  proper  severity ;  and  having  a**. 

biv"^the  fi^n^^'^d  the  deputies  of  the  states  at  Corinth,  be 

statca  at    was  invested  with  the  same  bonoursf  which  bad 

vorintlw 

been  confeired  on  his  predecessor.    During  bis  re^ 

sidence  in  that  city  there  happened  an  incident 

which  more  clearly  displays  the  character  of  A  lex^- 

ander,  than  can  be  done  by  the  most  elaborate 

description.     Curiosity  led  bim  to  visit  Diogenes  . 

the  cynic,  whose  singular  manners  and  mode  of  life 

have  been  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.    He 

found  him  basking  in  the  sun:}:,  and  having  made 

himself  known  as  the  master  of  Macedon  and 

BU  cihA-    Greece,  asked  the  philosopher  what  he  could  do  to 

piay^ in*  oblige  bim?  <<  Stand  from  between  me  and  the 

^*j^'*^*^'*8un,**  was  the  answer  of  the  cynic :  upon  which 

wiihDio-  t|j3  King  observed  to  his  attendants,  "that  be 

eenes  the  ®  .  • ' 

cynic  would  choose  to  be  Diogenesll  if  he  were  not 
Alexander.^'  The  observation  was  natural  and 
sublime ;  since,  under  the  most  dissimilar  veils  of 
external  circumstances  and  pursuits,  their  cha^ 
raeters  concealed  a  real  resemblance.    Both  pos<r 

*  Biodorui,!  xvii.  2>  Sc  seqq.  &  Justin,  xi.  1,  &  scqq. 
t  Idem,  ibid.  %  pROwn.  L  ii.  |»rai» 

ll  baertitn  in  YiUDiogcn. 
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itfssedthat  proud  erect  spirit  which  disdains  authori-  c  h  a  r^ 
ty,  spurns  control^  and  aspires  to  domineer  over  for-  ^^^^**' 
tuae.  But,  by  dinrinishing  the  number  of  his  wants, 
Oiogeiies  found,  in  his  tub,  that  independence  of 
mind,  which  Alexander,  by  the  unbounded  gratifi- 
cation of  his  desires,  could  not  attain  on  the  impe- 
rial throne  of  Persia. 

Alexander,  having  returned  to  Macedon,  pre-uisexpe-' 
pared  for  his  eastern  expedition  by  diffusing  the  *^*^'|^^^|j^ 
teiTor  of  his  name  among  the  northern  Barbarians,  "br'ww 

and  Tri- 

Tbe  Iliyrians  and  Triballi,.  mindful  of  the  injuries  baiu. 
of  Philip,  had  hastily  taken  arms  to  oppose,  ere  itcxlT' 
became  too  late,  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  ^*  ^'  ^^ 
son.     But  the  discernment  of  the  young  prince 
readily  perceived  the  danger  of  leavinsr  such  for- 
midable enemies  on  his  frontier.    With  a  well* 
appointed  army  he  marched  from  Amphipolis,  and 
leaving  the  city  Philippi  and  Mount  Orbelus  on 
the  left,  arrived  in  ten  days  at  the  principal  pass 
of  Mount  Haemus,  which  led  into  the  territory  of 
the  Triballi.    There  he  found  a  new,  and  not  less 
formidable  enemy.    The  independent  tribes  of 
Thrace,  having  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Tri-vhtin^. 
baHi,  had  seized  an  eminence  commanding  thefrlS^of 
pass;  and,  instead  of  a  breastwork,  had  fortified ^^f**^ 
themselves  with  their  carriages  or  waggons,  which 
they  purposed  to  roll  down  on  the  Macedonians. 
Toelude  the  force  ofthis  unusual  battery,  Alexander 
commanded  such  of  his  troops  as  could  not  con- 
Teniently  open  their  ranks,  and  allow  free  issue  to 
the  intended  violence,  to  fall  flat  on  the  ground, 
and  carefully  close  their  shieldsi  that  the  descendiii^ 
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CHAP,  waggons  might,  harmless,  bound  over  them.  Id 
^^!^  consequence  of  this  contrivance,  the  hostile  artU* 
lery  was  exhausted  in  vain.  Alexander  then  attack* 
ed  the  Thracians  with  admirable  order  andoeieri* 
ty.  Fifteen  hundred  fell ;  their  swiftness  and  know* 
ledge  of  the  country  saved  the  greater  number* 
The  prisoners,  women,  and  booty,  were  sent  for 
sale  1o  the  maritime  cities  on  the  £uxine*'. 
TheTrj.  Alexander  having  committed  this  subordinato 
refuge  in  busincss  to  Ly sauias  and  Philutas,  passed  the  mom* 
tains,  and  pursued  the  Triballi.  By  galling  them 
with  hb  bowmen  and  slingers,  he  gradually  forced 
them  from  their  fastnesses,  and  defeated  a  powerful 
body  of  their  warriors  encamped  on  the  woody 
banks  of  the  Lyginus,  distant  three  days  march  from 
the  Danube.  The  remainder  of  the  nation,  con* 
ducted  by  the  valour  of  their  chieflainSyrmus,  and 
reinforced  by  a  numerous  band  of  Thracians,  took 
refuge  in  Peuc^,  an  island  in  the  Danube,  de* 
fended  by  abrupt  and  rugged  banks,  surrounded 
by  deep  and  foaming  streams.  A  le  xander,  though 
be  had  just  received  some  ships  of  war  from  By- 
zantium, judged  it  too  hazardous  to  assault  the 
island  ;  and  the  hostile  appearance  of  the  Getae  oa 
the  northern  bank,  furnished  him  with  an  honmii^ 
pjj^^^'a.ble  pretence  for  declining  the  siege  of  Peuc^  0« 
itattbt;  ^^  margin  of  the  Danube,  that  audacious  people 
had  drawn  up  four  thousand  horse,  and  above  ten 
thousand  foot,  showing,  by  their  countenance  and 
demeanour,  a  determined  resolution  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  an  enemy.    Provoked  by  those  signs  of 

*  Arriin.  Alexand.  Expedit  L  i.  p.  2,  &  90t^ 
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4tflbiice>  and  animated  by  the  glory  of  passing  (he  c  h  a  p^ 
greatest  of  all  European  rivers,  and  that  which  ^^^^"' 
was  surrounded  with  the  greatest  and  most  warlike 
nations,  Alexander  filled  the  hides  used  in  en*- 
campment  with  straw  and  other  buoyant  materials^ 
and  collected  all  the  boats  employed  by  the  natives 
of  those  parts  in  fishing,  commerce,  or  piracy. 
Amidst  the  darkness  of  the  ensuing  night,  he  thus 
transported  fifteen  hundred  cavalry,  and  four  thou^ 
sand  infantry,  to  that  part  of  the  opposite  bank 
which  was  covered  with  high  and  thick  corn.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  he  commanded  his  foot  to  march 
through  those  rich  fields^  with  transversed spears; 
while  the  infantry  remained  concealed  in  the  conb 
the  cavalry  followed  them ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
former  emerged  into  the  naked  plain,  the  horse  ad* 
vanced  to  the  front,  and  both  suddenly  presenting 
an  irresistible  object  of  terror,  the  Getae  abandoned 
their  post  and  fled  to  their  city,  which  was  four 
miles  distant.  There,  they  at  fir^t  purposed  to 
make  a  vigorous  defence;  but  perceiving  that 
Alexander  cautiously  skirted  the  river,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  an  ambush,  reflecting  on  his  astonishing 
kildness  in  passing,  without  a  bridge,  the  Danube 
in  one  night,  and  beholding  the  impenetrable  firm- 
ness of  bis  phalanx,  and  the  resistless  impetuosity 
of  bis  cavalryt,  they  regarded  farther  opposition 

*  Tlhayuut  r*K  r«^rp«<r  artufjnurtf  rof  atrof.  The  spears  were  tnuis^ 
f^rsed,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  concealment,  **  but  V>  make  a  road 
Ihrovgh  the  com.** 

t  «fC^  /•  rn  fm^Myyn  a  (uiaJ^/mt*  Cumml  h  »  ^m  iwmm  %(fC«Ai^ 
^Ifprnp  j^*  4.    Alexander  kuow  the  proper  osc  of  ctTtirjr,  vhicK  w» 
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c  H  A  P.  as  vain,  forsook  their  habitations,  and  retired  pre* 
XXXVII.  eipitately,  with  their  wives  and  cbildren^  into  the 
northern  desert*. 

The  Macedonians  entered  and  sacked  the  town/ 
The  spoil  was  entrusted  to  Philip  and  Meleager } 
Alexander,  mindful  of  so  many  favours,  returned 
sacrifices  of  thanks  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  the 
god  of  the   Danube ;  and,   encamping   on   the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  received  very  submissive 
embassies  from  the  surrounding  nations.  Even  Syr- 
mus,  the  intrepid  leader  of  the  Triballi,  sent  pro- 
pitiatory presents,  and  readily  obtained  pardon 
from  a  prince,  who  could  admire  virtue  in  a  Barba- 
rian and  an  enemyf. 
ttceires       Neccssity  aloue  compelled  Alexander  to  carry 
siisftion  of  his  arms  into  those  inhospitable  regions.    Annua- 
l^^lt'  ^^^  ^y  '^"  ambition  to  subdue  the  Asiatic  plains, 
ittiioii*.    ^^  turned  with  contempt  from  bleak  heaths  and 
barren  mountains,  not  deigning  to  chastise  the 
boastful  arrogance  of  the  Geltae.    The  Boii  and 
Senones,  Celtic  or  German  tribes  (for  those  na- 
tions were  often  confounded  by  the  Greeks),  sent 
ambassadors  to  Alexander,  who,  observing  their 
lofty  stature  and  haughty  spirit,  endeavoured  to 
humble  them    by  asking,   "  what,  of  all  things, 
they  most  feared?*'   not  doubting,  they  would 

to  little  understood  in  the  last  century,  that  the  three  ranks  fired  suc- 
cessively befoi-e  the  cbarg^e;  each,  after  firing  passing,  by  a  carocol, 
behind  the  rest  Gustavus  Adolphus  allowed  only  his  first  rank  to 
lire  :  which  was  doubtless  a  great- improvement,  and  paved  the  wajr 
for  reducing  the  sen'ice  of  cavahry  to  its  true  principle,  what  ArrisB 

qalls  ••  *  0t*taL  laCoAjy. 

*  Arrian,  I.  i.  p.  8,  Sc  stqq.  f  ^'A^^»  i^i<t 
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BpsweJ^si"  yourself;"  but  Ibey  replied,  "  the  fall  of  c  h  \  p. 
lM$avej3."  The  Kkig  declared  them  his  friends  and  ^^^^^ 
alliesb  but  whispered  to  those  around  hiiu,  ''  the 
Celldd  are  an  arrogant  people*."  Ct>uld  we  ad- 
rait  the  truth  of  thi^  narrative^  and  believe  that  am- 
bassadors were  really  eient  to  Alexander  by  the  na- 
tions inhabiting  the  northern  recesses  of  the  Ionian 
gttlpby  it  would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  early 
character  and  first  proceedings  of  a  people>  who 
were  deMined  to  subdue  the  conquerors  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian empire. 

In  bis  return  towards  Pella,  Alexander  marched  AieiandAc 
through  the  friendly  country  of  the  Paeonians,thej?u. 
where  be  received  the  unpleasant  intelligence  that  Jf^herViiv^ 
The  Illyrian  tribes  were  in  arms,  headed  by  Clitus,'"^^***^ 
son  of  Bard>lli:7,  the  hereditary  foe  of  Macedon* 
Glaucias,  King  of  the  Taulantii,  prepared  to  join 
the  arms  of  Clitus ;  the  Autariadse,  likewise  an  Il- 
lyrian nation,  bad  determined  lo  obstruct  the  march 
of  Alexander,     Atnidst  these  difficulties,  he  was 
encouraged  by  Langarus,  chief  of  the  Agrians,  a 
warlike  tribe  inhabiting  the  lidges  of  Mount  Hae- 
mus.     Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Philip,  Langarusf 
bad  discerned  the  superior  merit  of  his  son,  with 
whom  be   bad  early  entered  into  a  confidential 
correspondence.     Conducted  by  the  activity  of 
Langarus,  the  Agrian  targe teers,  who  thenceforth 
bad  an  important  share  in  all  the  Macedonian  victo« 
ries,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Autariadse.    Their 
ravages  were  equally  rapid  and  destructive;  the  Au« 

*  AfTMii,  L  i  p«  5,  &  Stnbo,!.  ▼li.  p.  308  &  309. 
i^  trnfrntiMrf  iru^'  «ptof.    Arrian,  p.  5. 
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CHAP,  tariads^,  broken  by  domestic  calamity^  or  ahnrine# 
^^^.^^.^^  by  personal  danger,  abandoned  the  design  of  co- 
operating with  the  enemies  of  Alexander.  That 
prince  thus  advanced  without  opposition  to  Pellion^ 
the  principal  strong-hold  of  the  lih  rlans.  His  army 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eordaicus.  The 
enemy  were  posted  on  the  adjacent  mountains,  arfd 
concealed  among  thick  woods,  purposing  to  attacic 
the  Macedonians  by  a  sudden  and  united  assault. 
But  their  courage  failed  them  in  the  moment  at 
execution.  Not  daring  to  wait  the  approach  of  tbe 
phalanx,  they  precipitately  retreated  to  their  city, 
leaving  behind  them  the  horrid  vestiges  of  their 
bloody  superstition,  three  boys,  three  maids,  and 
as  many  black  rams,  which,  having  just  sacrificed, 
they  wanted  time  to  remove*. 

Meanwhile  Glaucias,  King  of  the  Taotantii,  ap^ 
proached  with  a  great  forcef  to  relive  Pellion, 
and  assist  his  ally.  Alexander  had  dispatched  Pbi^ 
lotas  to  foi^ge  at  the  herfd  of  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry.  Glaucias  attempted  to  intercept  and  cut 
off  this  detachment.  Alexander,  leaving  part  of 
his  army  to  awe  Pellion,  marched  to  the  assistance 
ofPliilotas;  Clitus  reinforced  Glaucias;  a  deci« 
sive  action  thus  seemed  inevitable,  if  the  thickness 
of  lofty  forests,  and  the  intricacies  of  winding 
mountains,  had  alTorded  a  proper  scene  for  a  ge* 
neral  engagement.  The  Barbarians  excelled  iq 
knowledge  of  the  country ;  the  Macedonians  ki 

•  Arrian,  p.  5. 

f  MiTA  76XAJIC  ^ufofoBc,  Ideuk,  p.  6.  Neither  Thraoe  wmt  lliyrla 
yere  remarkably  popiiloua  in  those  days ;  bat  a*  evety  i^n^  «»»<« 
•oldjer,  tbe  princes  of  tkosc  couauici  often  biought  numcrout  { 
ipto  tbe  fidf^ 
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ftiilMid  courage.  The  war  was  widely  diinned»<3H  ap. 
and  ably  supported.  Bui  the  dueipline  of  AJex*  ^^^ 
aiider  finally  prevailed.  By  surprise,  by  stratagem^ 
by  the  terror  of  his  military  engines,  which  de- 
sAfoyed  at  a  distance,  and  by  such  prompt  and 
dulful  maoosuvres^  as  bad  never  been  before  seen 
en  the  banks  of  the  Apsusf  and  Erigon^  )ie  to- 
tally dispersed  this  immense  cloud  of  Barbariana» 
Many  were  slain,  and  many  made  captive  ;  a  rem- 
iiant»  liaving  burnt  their  city,  which  they  despairf 
ed  of  ability  to  defend,  sought  refuge  among  the 
Taulantian  mountains):. 

Meanwhile  a  report  circulated  m  Greece,  that  Rebeiikm 
Alexander  had  perished  in  Illyria;  an^  as.  men's  oi^!^ 
belief  is   often  guided  by    their  interestii,  this^^f-g^ 
▼ague  rumour  was  greedily  embraced  by  the  par* 
tisans  of  Grecian  iadependence.  The  Athenian  de* 
nagogues  Msumed  their  usual  boldness ;  tbeLace* 
daemoni^ns  already  fanciad  themselves  heading 
*the  revolt^ ;  but  the  first  acts  of  rebellion  were 
committed  by  the  Thebans,  who,  having  secretly  roi- 
-called  theirexile^^treacheiously IT  murdered Amyn- 

*  Those  ne  laboripusly  described  by  Arrvuiy  p.  6^  wh^,  it  nnitt  be 
aeknowledgedt  appears  sometimes  too  fond  of  displayiag  bis  skill  in 
tactics. 

I    f  O^befwise  called  UieEordaicua* 
'    ♦  KniMMh  p.  7. 

H  On  ynetoiLomQ  ta  ovta,  ta  fjttOus'A  khJ^  i^ont  cptfu  wutfbr. 
e^  Rot  klUMriiig  the  truth,  hope  regulated  their  ooi\)ectiices.*'  Idaa» 
.p.  a 

f  The  Lacedzmoniahs*  says  AjTian»  WGrey9tif*Mc  n^tsm^rts,  ''revolted 
iR  ibeir  minds.** 

f  They  seized  them  without  the  garrison,  s*^  viftrcmirwmu  mhtfuw^ 
*'s«speetingnoho0t]ltty.'* 
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c  u  4  F  tM  and  Timolaus,  c^mfDanders  of  tbe  GadimM,  ^mk 
^^^^'^  prepared  to  expel  the  Macedonaafli  garrison  ixom 

that  fortress. 
ti^n^r'       Alexander,  when  apprised  of  these  pr^ceedsBga^ 
Thebes,    relinquished  the  pursuit  of  the  Barboriaas,  de* 
czi.^f'     seeoded  by  rapid  oaarches  along  the  western  froiH 
4.  u  335,  ^{^^  ^f  Macedon,  traversed  Thessaly,  entered  Boao^ 
tia,  and  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days  afiber  heart 
ing  the  first  news  of  the  rebellion,  besi^^datid 
demolished  Thebes.  The  deeisire  boldneas  pf  this 
measure  has  been  highly  extolled  by  hbtoriaDs^ 
because  nothing  could  have  a  aiofe  direct  tende»- 
c>  to  quash  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  Greeks»tfaaa 
the  rapid  punishment  of  Thebes,  which  at  once  fil- 
led the  neighbouring  cities  with  pity  and  wiUi  ter- 
ror. A  spectacle  of  that  dreadful  kind  was  neces- 
sary, it  has  been  said,  to  secure  the  future  tran-* 
•quillity  of  Greece  and  Macedon,  and  to  enable 
Alexander  to  undertake  his  Persian  expedition^ 
without  the  danger  of  obstruction  from  rebels 
lioqs  ia  f^urope*.     But»   notwithitfinding   thia 


*  Flat  Diodor.  Juftin.  Among  the  modemst  Mably  mot  les 
€r£cs,  and  the  learned  author  of  the  Examen  des  Hiatoriens  d*Alex* 
andre»  who  says,  p.  46,  ^*  Alexandre  devoit  assurer  sa  domination 
dans  la  Grto  par  quelque  coup  d*eclat,  avant  que  de  passer  en  Aiie  $ 
la  reTolte  de  Thebea  iui  presenu  une  occasion  fiiTorable  i  ses  rues.'* 
Tet  Arrian,  whose  narrative  was  copied  from  the  relation  of  eye- 
witnesses, expresses  thrice  in  the  same  paf^,  the  reluctance  of  Alex- 
ander to  attack  the  Thebans.  Es/JVr  iri  «nit  enCts^it  n-^iCiVt  m 
' /jtwrdytomc  ion  roa  bammc  tyfate-futnotCi  Tfa^Cmf^turro  mt^  tfirrcr.  And 
Mgn'm,  Bti  ya^  rw  e«C«46ic  itx  ptKuu  ixiteF  /uutxku  *ri  9  iUi  zip^vfM 
«6vu.  And  still  to  the  same  purpose,  Aki^t^ifft  h  ^i't  •?  t?  ws>j^ 
v|«nCaAiv.    Arrian,  p.  &  \ 
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iagacMifs  reflection,  it  appears  that  the  de9tru'($*CB  \  r 
tion  off  Thebes  was  the  effect,  not  of  policy,  but  JJ^J^ 
of  obstinacy  and  accident.  In  approaching  that 
liDfiortunate  city,  Alexander  repeatedly  halted,  to 
allow  the  insui^ents  time  to  repent  of  their  rash- 
ncas.  The  wiser  part  of  the  Thebans  proposed  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  sendinj^  ambassador^ 
to  crave  his  pardon.  But  the  exiles  and  authors 
of  the  s^ition  encouraged  the  multitude  to  per<- 
soTiBre  i  and,  instead  of  shewing  remorse  for  their 
past  crimes,  sent  forth  their  cavalry  and  light  io- 
fantry,  who  assaulted  and  slew  several  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian out-guards'*^. 

Exasperated  by  these  insults,  Perdiccas,  con>-Theoce%. 
tnander  of  an  advanced  party  attacked  the  Theban  circus? 
wall,  without  waiting  the  orders  of  Alexander.  Jj^*"^^^*'^^^^^ 
A  breacb  was  speedily  effected ;  the  brigade  of 
Perdiccas  was  followed  by  that  of  Amyntas,  son  of 
Andromenes ;  but  both  were  so  warmly  received 
by  the  enemy,  that  Alexander  saw  the  necessity  of 
reinforcing  them,  lest  they  should  be  surrounded 
and  cut  off.    The  Thebans  were  then  repelled  in 
their  turn  ;  but  soon  rallying,  beat  back  the  assail- 
ants, and  pursued  them  with  disordered  ranks. . 
Alexander  then  seized  the  decisive  moment  for 
advancing  with  a  close  phalanx.     Hii^  assault  was 
irresistible.     The  Thebans  fled  amain  ;  and  such 
was  their  trepidation,  that  having  entered  their 
gates,  they  neglected  to  shut  them  against  the 
pursuers.     The    Macedonians,   and   their  Greek 
auxiliaries^  tbusrubbed  tuiuultuously  into  the  placed. 
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c  H  A  p  A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued.    TbePliocfam,  Oi^ 
^"^^^^  cbomenians,  and  Platseans,  rejoiced  al  gaining  an 
Cnieity  of  opportunity  to  gratify  their  implacable  resent* 
Mxiuir^  ment  against  Thebes.    The  greater  part  of  theci- 
"^        tizens,  exceeding  thirty  thousand  in  number*, 
were  either  put  to  the  svrord  or  dragged  into  cap- 
tivity.   A  feeble  remnant  escaped  to  Athens.   The 
«ncient  city  of  Cadmus  was  rased  to  the  ground  > 
but  the  citadel  was  still  garrisoned  by  Macedoirian 
troops,  and  long  maintained  as  a  conrenient  post 
for  overawing  the  adjacent  territory. 
Afewftcts     The  severities  exercised  against  Thebes  were 
owi^^^  reluctantly  permitted  by  Alexander,  at  the  instiga- 
Aiexinder.jj^jj  of  his  Grecian  auxiliariest.    The  few  acts  of 
forbearance  or  mercy,  which  appeared  in  this  la» 
mentable  transaction,  flowed  from  the  humanity  of 
his  own  nature.  By  his  particular  orders,  the  house 
and  family  of  Pindar  were  saved  from  the  general 
desolation.    He  commanded  likewise,  that  the  sa- 
cred families  ihould  be  spared,  as  well  as  those 
connected  with  Macedon  by  the  ties  of  hospitality ; 
and,  as  he  is  the  only  great  conqueror  who  bmU 
many  more  towns  than  he  destroyed,  he  took  care 
that  the  demolition  of  Thebes  should  be  imoiedi* 
ately  followed  by  the  restoration  of  OrchomMiiis 
and  Platsea.    Even  the  gloomiest  events  of  bis 
reign  were  distinguished  by  some  flashes  of  light. 


*  According  to  the  lovett  computttioD»  Thebetat  tfamt  line  coA- 
«Mmd  above    thirty  thousand  citisem.     Comp    IKodor   Flut.  Ibi^ 
iElian  Var  Hiat.  i  xiii  c  viL    Agatbarcid.  apud  Pbot.  Bibl.  1^. 
''   f  Diodor.  L  xvit.  p.  569, 
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tbtt  difipiayed  his  magnaDimity*    It  happened  in  c  h  a  p« 
the  sack  of  Thebes,  that  a  band  of  fierce  Thracians  ^j^^^ 
broke  into  the  house  of  Timociea,  an  UlustriousHeroUmof 
Tbeban  matron,  the  ornament  of  her  sex.    The^*™**^**** 
soldiers  plundered  her  house ;  tbeir  brutal  com* 
mander  violated  her  person.    Haring  gratified  hi» 
lus^  he  was  next  stimulated  by  avarice,  and  de^ 
manded  her  gold  and  silver.    She  conducted  him 
to  a  garden,  and  shewed  him  a  well,  into  which 
she  pretended  to  have  thrown  her  most  valuable 
treasure.    With  blind  avidity,  be  stooped  to  grasp 
it  while  the  woman  being  behind,  pushed  him  head- 
long into  the  cistern,  and  covered  bim  with  stones. 
Timoclea  was  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and  carried 
in  chains  to  Alexander.    Her  firm  gait,  and  in- 
trepid aspect,  commanded   the  attention  of  the 
conqueror.    Having  learned  her  crime,  Alexander 
l^ed  her,  '*  Who  she  was,  that  could,  venture  to 
commit  bo  bold  a  deed?"—''  I  am>''  replied  she, 
^  the  sister  of  Tbeagenes,  who  fell  at  Cbseronsea^ 
fighting  against  Philip  in  defence  of  Grecian  free^ 
dom."    Alexander  admired  both  her  action  and 
ber  answer,  and  deidred  her  to  depart  free  with  her 
children**    While  Alexander  returned  towards  Aiexandai 
jMacedoii,  he  received  many  coogratulatoty  em-^^nt 
bassies  from    the  Greeks*    Those  affected  nftost^embi!^ 
friendship  in  their  speeches,  who  bad  most  enmity  jij!^|L^ 
in  their  hearts.    The  Athenians  sent  to  deprecate 
bis  wrath  against  themselves,  and  to  excuse  their 
compassionate  treatment  of  the  Theban  fugitives^ 
Al^yaader  demanded  the  persons  of  Demostbene^ 

•  nut  dc  Vit,  Atewd,  p.  r^ 
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«H\p  Lyeurgui?,  HyperideS)  atidfi?e  other oraioA,  to 
xs;x\ii.  ^jjjjg^  inflammatory  speeches  he  ascribed  thesedh 
tious  spirit  that  had  recently  prevailed  in  Athens; 
An  assembly  was  iiimiediately  summoned  to  deli- 
berate on  this  demand ;  and  a  decree  unanioiously 
passed  for  trying  the  orators  accused  by  Alexander, 
and  for  inflicting  on  them  such  punishment  aa  their 
ofienees  should  appear  to  meriL    This  pretended 
forwardness  in  the  Athenians  to  avenge  bisqnarreK 
was  highly  agreeable  to  Alexander.    The  artful 
decree,  which  was  immediately  trarlsmUted  to  him, 
became  still  more  acceptable  through  the  bi^arer 
Pemades,  an  avowed  friend  to  Macedon,  whom  the 
party  of  Demosthenes  bribed  witbfive  talentbto  un- 
dertake this  useful  service^.    Amidst  the  various 
embaBsiee  to  the  King,  the  Spartans  alone  preserved 
a  sullen,  or  magnanimous  silence.  Alexandertreat- 
ed  them  with  real,  or  well-afiecfed  contempt ;  aod» 
without  deigning  to  require  their  assistance,  pre- 
pared for  the  boldest  and  noblest  enterprise  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Grecian  confederacj'. 
Tnmsac-    .'  The  arrival  of  the  army  in  Macedon  was  cele- 
»u<^din.  bJ'ated  with  all  the  pomp  of  an  elegant  superstition. 
previous    A  faithful  image  of  the  Olympic  solemnity  was 
ander's     exhibited  in  the  ancient  city  of  £gse.    Continual 

expedition  ,  .«  /•  j    •       t\- 

to  the      ganfies  and  sacrifices  were  performed  in  Diuro, 

oiymp.    during  the  space  of  nine  days,  in  honour  of  the 

cxi  I 

A»  C.  334.  i  Tijg  chrcumstance^  of  this  transaction  are  diiFepently  related  by  aU  thQ 
authors  who  mention  it  Compare  Diodonis,  1.  xvii.  p.  498.  JBschin«  in 
Ctesiphont.  Hlut.  in  Vit.  Alezand.  &  ALrrian^  I  i.  p.  11.  in  militatysfliura 
Arrian's  authority  stands  unrivalled ;  but  JEschines,  a  contemporarf 
Orator,  must  have  been  better  informed  concerning  the  civil  trasactioos 
of  the  Athenians* 
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Muflsq.  Alemider  aBteHaioed  atbis  table  the  ftOh  oh  a  a 
basaadors  oflbe  Grecian  states,  together  with  the  ^^^^^ 
priocipal  officers  of  his  army,  whether  Greeks  or 
Ma€edontaos#  In  the  interval  of  public  representa- 
tioiis»  be  discoursed  with  his  confidential  friends 
GODcerning  the  important  expedition  which  chiefly 
occupied  his  thoughts.  Parmeniu  and  Antipater^ 
the  niMt  respected  of  his  father's  counsellors,  ex«4 
^rted  hiai  not  to  march  into  the  East,  until  by. 
BQ^riagei  and  the  birth  of  a  son,  he  had  provided 
a  successor  to  the  monarchy.  But  the  ardent  pa- 
triotism of  Alexander  disdained  every  personal 
consideration.  He  remembered  that  he  was  elected 
^general  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  he  commanded  the 
invincible  troops  of  his  father*'.  . 

Havidg  entrusted  to  Antipater  the  affairs  of^^czmdt^ 
Greece  and  Macedon,  and  committed  to  that  ger  the  Hei- 
neral  an  iirmy  of  above  twenty  thousand  menf,  tOvlSThls 
maintain  domestic  tranquillity  inthose  countries^he^'J^'p^ 
departed  early  in  the  spring,  at  the  head  of  ^^^^v®  ^  L^as4» 
five  thousand  horse^  and  somewhat  more  than  thirty 
thousand  infantryit*  I"  twenty  days  march  he  ar-* 
rived  at  Sestos»  on  ih6  Hellespont.    From  thence 
the  army  was  conveyed  to  Asia,  in  an  hundred  and 
sixty  gallies,  and  probably  a  still  greater  number  of 
tran^^ports.    The  armament  landed  without  opptn 
lition  on  the  Asiatic  coast ;  the  Persians,  though 

•  niodor.  L  xvU.  p.  499. 

t  niodonu,  who  eatert  ioto  aone  detail  on  tliift  subject,  tays^  twtirt 
ftmuMid  kdmirft  «nd  eleven  UioiiiMMi  ive  buadred  caviUrjr* 
.  *  Arrian,  p.  ISi 

Vol.  IV.  220 
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CHAP,  lon^  ago  apprised  of  the  intended  invMlmi,  km* 
^^^^  ifig  totally  neglected  the  defence  of  Iheir  weetera 

frontier, 
^ateof  The  causes  of  this  negligence  resulted,  in  seme 
sianem-  degree  perhaps,  from  the  character  of  Uie  princ^ 
^^'^  but  still  more  from  that  of  the  nation.  Codomah 
Dus  had  been  raised  by  assassinations  and  intriguea 
to  the  throne  of  Per»a,  about  the  same  tinw  that 
Alexander  succeeded  his  father  Philip.  The  firtit 
year  of  his  reign  had  been  employed  in  stiiing  do* 
mestic  rebellion,  in  securing,  and  afterwaixis  in  d» 
playing  the  frwts  of  victory.  This  prince  assumed 
the  appellation  of  Darius,  but  could  mrt  reeal  the 
principles  or  manners  which  distinguished  his  coun- 
trymen, during  the  reign  of  the  first  monarch  of 
that  name«  In  the  space  of  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years^  the  Persians  had  been  continually  de» 
generating  from  the  virtues  which  characterise  a 
poor  and  warlike  nation,  without  acquiring  any  df 
those  arts  and  impravements,  which  usually  attend 
peace  and  opulence.  Their  empire,  as  extended 
by  Darius  Hystaspis,  still  embraced  the  most  valu- 
able  portion  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  revenue  paid 
in  money  was  still  estimated,  as  during  the  reign  of 
that  uionarch,  at  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty  Euboeic  talents.  Immense  treasures  had 
been  accumulated  in  Damascus,  Arbela,8u9a,  Per- 
sepolis,  Ecbatan,  and  other  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire. The  revenue  paid  in  kind  cannot  be  appte* 
ciated ;  but  such  was  the  extraordinary  opulence  df 
this  great  monarchy,  that  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander are  supposed  to  have  given  him  an  income  ojf 
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9M!f  nriUwn  steriing* ;  a  sucn  which  wiH  admit  of  c  h  a  f. 
afery  alkiwance  for  exajggeration,  and  still  appear  ^^^^^ 
sufficiently  great. 
AitiH>uirb  the  extrarairance  and  vices  of  Susa,^'>'^"^' 

^  ^  stances 

Babylon,  and  other  imperial  cities,  corresponded  to  which 
tbe  extent  and  wealth  of  the  monarchy,  yet  theftlor^cu^ 
Peianam  were  prepared  for  destruction  rather  by  "^"^^"^ 
their  igiiorance  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  than 
i>y  tbcdr  effeminacy  and  luxury.    The  proyincea^ 
noreover,  had  ceased  to  maintain  any  regular  com- 
munication with  the  capital,  or  with  each  other. 
The  standing  military  force  proved  insufficient  to 
keep  in  awe  the  distant  satraps  or  viceroys.    The 
lies  of  a  common  religion  or  language,  or  the  sense 
of  a  public  interest,  had  never  united  into  one  sys- 
tem this  discordant  mass  of  nations,  which  was  ready 
to  cnknble  into  pieces  at  the  touch  of  an  invader. 
Wben  .to  these  «afavoitrabIe  circumstances,  we  join 
the  reflectioD  that,  under  the  younger  Cyrus,  twelve 
tbomnnd  GMeksliaffled  the  arms,  and  almost  divid- 
ed the  empire  of  Persia,  our  admirsltion  will  dimitk 
i»h  for  the  ma^baninuty  of  Alexander  in  undertak- 
ing hia  eastern  expedition ;  r^nless  we  are  at  the 
'saoie  lime  apprkied,  that  Darius  was  deenoed  a  brarre 
and  geaerous  prince,  beloved  by  his  Persian  sub* 
jecta  and  assisted  by  the  valour' of  fifty  thousand 
Gfbek  n^Meotoriesf. 

Ha^ti^l^  arrived  in  Asia,  Alexander,;  than  whom  Deiibei«^ 
Boue  ever  employed  more  successfully  the  power  of  p^|^?]^ 
auperstitionty  confirmed  th^  confidehce  of  Itis  fol-^&^^ps* 

*  Jastin  xiii.  1.  f  Artian,  Diodorus,  and  Curtiasi 

-  "  t  Hot;  CittttU8|and'Arria2),  passim. 
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c  H  A  riowert  by  many  auspicious  prediotioni  andfiraily 
xxxvn.  ^j^g^  While,  with  erery  military  precautMn^ii^ 
pursued  his  march  along  the  eoaat,  Arsitea,  8pitb» 
ridates,  Memnon,  and  other  governors  of  the  mart^ 
time  provinces,  asserabled  for  deliberatipa  in  the 
town  of  Zeleia,  in  Troas,  distant  siity  milesfitoDnthe 
Hellespont.  They  bad  neglected  to  oppose  tiie  ii> 
▼asion  by  their  superior  fleet ;  they  had  alloweift  th« 
enemy  to  encamp,  unmolested,  on  their  coasts;  fmr 
Dow^compelled  them  to  reluctant  union ;  but  jealousy 
made  them  reject  the  most  reasonable  planof  defenA« 
fdvi^T  This  was  proposed  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  the 
HenmoD,  abbst  general  in  the  service  of  Darius.  He  obr 
served  the  danger  of  resisting  the  Macedoniau  kii- 
fantry  who  were  superior  in  number,  and  eneou* 
raged  by  the  presence  of  their  King.  That  the  i»- 
vaders,  fiery  and  impetuous,  were  now  animated 
by  hope,  but  would  lose  courage  on  the  first  disap- 
fpointment  Destitute  of  magasines  and  rosourees^ 
tbeir  safety  depended  on  sudden  victory.  It  was 
tile  interest  of  the  Persians,  on  the  other  iiand,  to 
protract  the  war,  above  all  to  avoid  a  general  enh 
gagement  Without riskingthe  eventof  a  battle^  tbey 
bad  other  and  surer  means  to  check  the  progreas^f 
the  invaders.  For  this  purpose,  they  ought  to  tra»- 
pie  down  the  com  with  their  numerous  cavalry,  de- 
stroy all  other  fruits  of  the  ground,  and  deeoiate 
the  whole  country,  without  sparing  the  towna  and 
Tejected.  villages.  Some  rejected  this  ad  vico,  Q8  Unbecoming 
the  dignity  of  PenHa**  r  ArsiteB^  governor  of  Le«ser 

•  Auftev  «r*f  fb^rm  fuytfu^^Uty  «  Unworthy  the  HiAgnitaiimty  of 
Penia."    Jliodor.  p.  501. 
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Wlmfi^Mf  declared  proudly,  that  be  would  tmvwcuxr^ 
peiwit  tile  property  of  kis  subjects  to  be  ravaged  ^^^^ 
wUkkapwBALy.  These  sentimentstbe  more  easily 
poaTailed^  because  many  suspected  the  motives 
of  Memoon.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  by 
this  council  of  i^uooee,  to  aissomble  their  respect 
tire  forces  with  all  poesible  expedition,  and  to  ^n^ 
€imp  on  tbe  eastern  bank  of  the  Granicus,  a 
river  (midway  between  Zeleiaand  tbe  Hellespont) 
which  issuing  from  noouot  Ida,  falls  into  tbe  Fra^ 
pentii. 

The  scouts  of  AlesDnnder  bavii^  brought  him^i^uBte 
inteUigence  of  tbe  enemy's  design,  he  inunedialely  toiMMthe 
ad?Mced  to  give  them  battle,     Tbe    phalanx  Si^m'S^'^ 
marched  by  its  flank  in  a  double  line^,  tbe  c^^^Z^i^s^ 
valry  oo  the  wings,  tbe  waggons  and  baggage  in 
the  rear.     The  advanced  guard,  consisting   of 
horsemen  armed  with  pikes,  and  five  hundred  liglit 
infantry,  the  whole  commanded  by  Hegelocbus^ 
were  detached  to  examine  the  fords  of  tbe  Gra* 
nicasi  and  to  observe  tbe  disposition  of  tbe  eneiny^^ 
They  returned  with  great  celerity,  to  acquaint 
Alexander,  that  the  Persians  were  advantageously 
post^  oo  the  oi^posite  bank,  their  horse  aoKHinting 
jb  twenty  thousand,  and  their  foreign  mercenaries, 
fdrawn  up  on  the  slope  of  a  lisiqg  ground,  behind 
4hf  cavalry,  acarcely  less  numerous*    Mot  with* 
standing  this  alarming  intelligence,  the  young 

*  The  Av»4  ^fMff  is  ex|iUm4  in  tbift  teiue  hy  JEHm  and  AitUq. 
|a  oidinary  oases  the  phalans  marched  by  iu  flaai,  that  is,  witbafr>ii( 
of  sixteen  roea.      The  ^M  ^<uc^>  tbcr^ore,  <;ontaioed  «  &o&t  of 
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c  BAP.  prince  determined  to  pass  the  river*    Banagtift^ 

^[51!)*  vanced  within  sight  of  the  hostile  raidcs»  hb  bone 

spvezid  to  the  right  and  lefit,  the  massy  coluoMi  of 

infantry  opeped,  and  the  wlwie  formed  along  the 

bank  in  order  of  battle.  The  phalanx,  divided  into 

eight  sections,  composed  the  main.bedy,  which. oo 

cupied  the  centre ;  the  Macedonian  cavalry  iatnsth 

ed  the  right  wing ;  the  Grecian,  the  left. 

Bejects        While  Alexander  made  these  dispodtions,  the 

^^'    cautious  Parmenio  approached,  and  remeoBtratod 

tfPi^^   against  passing  the  Graniciis  in  the  face  of  an  eso^ 

^^^'^^     my.    The  river,  he  observed,  was  deep  and  foil  of 

eddies  ;  its  banks  abrupt  and  craggy  ;  <<  it  would 

be  impossible,  therefore,  to  march  the  Macedoniane 

in  line,  and  if  they  advanced  in  columns,  their 

flanks  must  be  exposed  naked  and  defenceless.  To 

try  such  dangerous  manoeuvres  seemed  unnecessary 

in  the  present  juncture,  because  the  Barbarians 

would  certainly  quit  their  station  in  the  nighty  nt* 

iherthan  remain  encamped  in  the  n^ghbourhoodof 

so  formidable  an  army/'  These  prudential  consi^ 

derations  prevailed  not  with  AIexander,whodeclap* 

ed  that  in  the  6rst  conflict,  the  Macedonians  must 

act  with  equal  promptitude  and  vigour,and  perform 

something  worthy  of  the  terror  which  they  bore^ 

Saying  this,  he  sprung  on  his  horse,  wsumed  tfae 

command  of  the  right  wing,  and  committed  the 

left  to  Parmenio. 

Battle  of       Animated  by  the  hope  of  soon  closing  with  the 

n^cu^"^     enemy,  he  disdained  to  employ  his  militaiP|^  en* 

cJn^     gines.     The  balistas  and  catapults,  by  which,  in  a 

A.C.J34.  similar  situation,  he  had  repelled  the  Tauiaati4L 
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wwe  Mjected  as  tedious  or  ineffectual.  Alexander  c  n  a  f. 
distributed  his  orders ;  a  dreadful  silence  ensued ;  ^"^^^^^^ 
tlie  iieetile  armies  beheld  each  other  with  resent- 
ment or  terror.  This  solemn  pause  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  Macedonian  trumpet,  which,  on  a  signal 
given  by  Alexander,  resounded  from  every  part 
of  the  line.  His  brother  Ptolemy,  as  had  been 
previously  regulated,  then  rode  forth  at  the  head 
of  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers*,  followed  by  two 
bodies  of  light  dragoons,  and  a  battalion  of  infan- 
try  commanded  by  Amyntas.  While  these  troops 
boldly  entered  the  Granicus,  Alexander  likewise 
advanced  with  the  chosen  cavalry  on  the  right 
wiog,  followed  by  the  archers  and  Agrians.  In 
passing  the  river,  both  Alexander  and  Ptolemy 
led  their  troops  obliquely  down  the  current,  to  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible,  the  Persians  from  attack- 
ing them  in  flank,  as  they  successively  reached  the 
shore.  The  Persian  cavalry  behaved  with  courage ; 
the  first  squadrons  of  the  Macedonians  were  driven 
back  into  the  stream.  But  Alexander,  who  animat- 
ed the  eompanionsf  with  his  voice  and  arm,  main- 
tained his  ground  on  the  bank,  and  thought  he  had 
gained  the  battle,  when  he  obtained  an  opportu- 
nity of  fighting.  In  the  equestrian  combat  which, 
followed,  the  Macedonians  owed  much  to  their 

*  I  have  used  this  word  to  express  those  troqpk  which  the  Greeks 
•caDed  Cataphraetif  from  the  completeness  of  their  defensive  amour. 
.^Iton  mentions  them  in  Sampson  Agonistes, 

**  Archers  and  slingers,  Cataphraets  and  spears.^ 
t  The  eight  squadrons  of  chosen  cavahy,  which  were  of  that  kind 
^led  Cataphracu,  were  honoured  with  the  name  of  Companiona  and 
^  ff  thC'Kinjf.    Axtbm  h,  Diodor.  f»as9inK 
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CHAP  skilful  erolutions  and  discipline*;  sUll  nmntp 
xxxvtt  ^jj^j^  strength  and  courage ;  and  not  a  Iklle  totbe 
excellence  of  their  weapons,  which  being  made,  of 
the  cornel-treefy  far  surpassed  the  brittle  jaTelias 
of  the  enemy* 
pksnonai  .  Meanwhile  Paroaenio  crossed  the  Granicufc  at 
^Ai^ln-lbe  bead  of  the  left  wing,  with  equal  success,  but 
f^M^.  unequal  glory,  because  Alexander  bad  already 
MtllSit.  Pi'^^^^t  ^y  ^^^  exaviple,  that  thediflSculty  might  be 
overcome,  which  would  have  otherwise  appeared 
insurmountable*  The  attention  of  the  enemy-was 
fo  deeply  engaged  by  the  successive  attacks  of  the 
cavalry,  that  they  seem  not  to  have  made  iKUch 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  phalanx.  But  be^^ 
fore  this  powerful  body  of  infantry  bad  crossed  the 
river,  the  Macedonian  horse  had  already  reaped 
the  fairest  honours  of  the  field.  Alexander  aoi* 
mated  them  by  his  presence,  and,  after  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  great  general,  performed  such 
personal  acts  of  prowess  as  will  be  more  readily 
admired  than  believed  by  the  modem  reader.  But 
In  the  close  combats  of  antiquity,  the  forces,  when 
once  thoroughly  engaged,  might  be  safely  abaih 
donedto  the  directionof  their  own  resentment  and 
courage,  while  the  conunanders  displayed  the  pe^ 
culiar  accomplishments  to  which  they  had  been 

*  They  derived  grea.  advantages,  particularly  from  the  light  in&ntry' 
intermixed  wiih  their  squadrons.  The  targetecrs  and  Agrinns  proved 
^xtreoHsly  useful  in  helping  the  Macedonians  to  keep  off  the  Persian  ca* 
ialry,  which»when  toonear,  hindered  them  from  the  propei  use  of  thtir 
ianoes. 

f  At  M>TtUA  Talldxs  hdstilibus  &  bona  hello 
Coruufi*  TuM*  Omito.  iL  t.  447* 
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trained  from  their  youth,  in  the  more  conspicuous  chap 
parts  of  the  field.  Alexander  was  easily  distin-  ^^"^jl^* 
giiislied  by  the  brightness  of  his  armour,  and  the 
admirable  alacrity  of  his  attendants.  The  bravest 
of  the  Persian  nobles  impatiently  waited  his  ap- 
proach. He  darted  into  the  midst  of  them,  and 
fought  til)  he  broke  his  spear.  Having  demanded 
a  new  weapon  from  Aretes,  his  master  of  horse, 
Aretofi  shewed  him  his  own  spear,  which  likewise 
was  broken.  Deniaratus  the  Corinthian  supplied 
the  King  with  a  weapon.  Thus  armed,  he  rode  up, 
and  assaulted  Mithridates,  son-in-law  to  Darius,  who 
exulted  before  the  hostile  ranks.  While  Ale  xander 
beat  him  to  the  ground,  he  was  himself  struck  by 
Ra&saces  with  a  hatchet.  The  firmness  of  his  hel- 
met saved  his  life.  He  pierced  the  breast  of 
Rs^aces ;  but  a  new  danger  threatened  him  from 
the  scimitar  of  Spithridates.  The  instrument  of 
death  already  descended  on  his  head,  when  Clitus 
cut  off  the  arm  of  Spithridates,  which  fell  with  the 
grasped  weapon. 

The  heroism  of  Alexander  animated  the  valour  The  Pei>. 
of  the  companians,  and  the  enemy  first  fled  where  fel?^ 
the  King  commanded  in  person.  In  the  left  wing, 
the  Grecian  cavalry  must  have  behaved  with  dis- 
tinguished merit,  since  the  Persians  had  begun  on 
every  side  to  give  way,  before  the  Macedonian  in- 
fantry had  completely  passed  the  river*".    The 


*  Qaiichardt  p.  208-  9slj9,  *^  Aossltdt  que  U  phalange  fat  en  ^tat 
A*agtr  coBtre  renstemie^  avec  tout  son  front  heriase  de  piques,  la  vic- 
teire  cessa  d'etre  douteuse."    It  appears  mU  ^ovqTVi  lllAt  tbc  nbb 

Vol.  IV.  221 
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c  H  4  p.  stern  aspect  of  the  phalanx,  shining  in  steel  asfl 
XXX va  bristling  with  spears, confirmed  tht*Tictory.  AboTe 
a  thousand  Persian  horse  were  slain  in  the  pur<%uiL 
Tiie  foot,  consisting  chiefly  in  Greek  merceoarieflb 
still  continued  in  their  first  position,  not  firm  bui 
inactive,  rapt  in  fixed  wonder,  not  steady  through 
resolutions^  While  the  phalanx  attacked  them  ia 
front,  the  victorious  cavalry  assailed  tbeir  flanka. 
Surrounded  on  all  sides,  they  fell  an  easy  prey ;  two 
thousand  surrendered  prisoners ;  the  rest  all  perish* 
edy  unless  a  few  stragglers  perchance  lurked 
among  the  slain, 
fnwon  The  battle  of  the  Granicus -proved  fatal  to  most 
of  the  Persian  coBfimaodjers.  Arsites,  the  chief 
ddviser  of  the  engagement,  died  in  despair  by  bis 
own  hand.  I'be  generals  Niphates  and  Petenes, 
Omares  leader  of  the  mercenaries,  Spithridates  sa- 
trap of  Lydia,  Mitbrobuzanes  governor  of  Gap* 


IfOiXtit  9X\  aeted  against  the  Fenian  cavaliy  The  battle  of  Granicus 
iras  entirely  an  equestrian  enga^ment,  as  had  been  prophesied  t0 
Alexander  by  his  namesake^  a  priest  of  Minerva  la  the  Troade.  See 
Blodor.  L  xvii.p.  971- 

^  Bjg9nji(tt  (uutkMf  rt  v»  9r^tftik«yu9  nKoyia'fitf,  CtZautm  Arrian  It  might 
be  suspected  that  the  Greek  mercenaries  were  not  very  liearty  in  be 
Persian  cause,  and  had  delayed  ^cbiriiig  ihemselves  till  thty  beheld 
the  issue  of  the  equestrian  engagement  This  is  conjectured  by  Qu» 
ehardt  in  his  admired  Memoires^iiitaires,  p.  208.  But  the  fidelity  of 
their  countrymen  to  Darius  on  all  subsequeni  occaskms,  as  well  as  the 
severe  treaimept  which  they  met  with  in  the  pfeseni  battle,  me^ 
liiifiicient  to  remove  that  dishonourable  suspicion  Their  conduct 
seemingly  tmacooun table,  is  ascribed,  by  Arrian,  to  their  astonishmm:, 
that  \lezander*H  cavalry  nhould  have  passed  *he  Granicusi  and  repelled 
tki^  JPevsiaaborsei  four  umes  more  numerous  th^n  his  own^ 
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]Mdoeia,  Mkhridates  son-in-law  of  DaiiuB,  and  Ar-c  hap. 
bupales  son  of  Artaxerxes^  were  numbered  among  ^^^^'''^ 
the  slain.  Such  illustrious  names  might  lead  us  to 
suspect,  that  the  Persians  were  still  more  nume-* 
Yous  than  Arrian*  represents  them :  and,  notwith- 
standing the  nature  of  ancient  weapons  and  tactics^ 
which  rendered  every  battle  a  rout,  and  common- 
ly prevented  the  retreat  of  the  vanquished,  it  is 
searcely  to  be  believed,  that  in  such  an  important 
eagagement,  Alexander  should  have  lost  only 
e^hty-five  horsemen,  and  thirty  light  infantryf. 
Of  the  former,  twenty-five  belonged  to  the  royal 
band  of  Companions.  By  command  of  Alexan- 
der, their  statues  in  bronze  were  moulded  by  the 
art  of  his  admired  Lysippust,  and  erected  in  the 
Macedonian  city  of  Dium. 

This  important  victory  enabled  Alexander  to  Humanify 
display  both  his  humanity  and  his  prudence.    He^'^^J^f . 
declared  the  parents  and  children  of  the  deceased  ^>^' 
thenceforth  exempted  from  every  species  of  tri- 
buteR.     He  carefully  visited  the   wounded,  at- 

*  Diodonit»  1.  zvaL  p.  ST%  insket  them  tmouQt  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  thousand.  Justin  b  quite  extrava|^t.  The  Penians*  he  says,  were 
^ix  hundred  thousand. 

t  Others  dftniniahed  the  losa  to  thirQr<4&f e  horsemen  and  nine  fi>ot 
#ohlicrs.    Aristohul.  apud  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alesand. 

^  Arrlan  says,  i^wt^  Ktu  Ax«(«ctr/^or  /uoyoc  irfucfiBue  mntu.  "Who 
▼as  ahme  preferred  to  make  the  image  of  Alexander.*'  This,  doubt- 
]ais»  inereased  the  honour  conferred  on  theCompaniona.  Arrian  wouki 
have  spoke  more  accurately,  had  he  said,  **  to  cast  the  figure  of  Alex- 
ander in  bronze.*'  Other  artists  represented  him  m  marble,  en  gem^, 
Bedals,  flic-  of  vhich  hereafter 

II  Arrian,  distinguishes  Tf  raifAa/ti  Ktnufyutfy  ntu  s«t«  «r«<  vmvm^ 
'■^tosMcy  personal  service  *,  and  oontributions^  In  proportion  to  th^lr 
»A>perty. 
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s^^y,,^  and  heard  with  patience  and  commendation  their 
much*boasted  exploits.    The  Persian  commandem 
were  interred ;  and  the  Greeks^  both  officers  and- 
soldiers.    The  Grecian  captives  were  condemned 
to  work  in  the  Thracian  mines,  as  a  punishment 
for  bearing  arms  against  the  cause  of  their  country* 
But  even  this  severity  Alexander  softened  by  a 
very  seasonable  compliment  to  the  Athenians,  wboa» 
city  he  preferred  to  be  the  repository  of  his  troi" 
phies  and  renown.    Immediately  after  the  battle^ 
be  sent  three  hundred  suits  of  Persian  armour,  as 
dedications  to  Minerva  in  the  citadel.    This  mag- 
nificent present  was  inscribed  with  the  following 
words :  '<  Gained  by  Alexander,  son  of  Philip, 
and  the  Greeks  (except  the  Lacedaemonians),  from 
the  Barbarians  of  Asia.''    It  is  remarkable,  that  on 
this  occasion  he  omits  mention  of  the  Macedonians, 
whether  because  he  wished  them  to  be  compre* 
bended  under  tbe  name  of  Greeks;  or  because, 
in  the  Persian  war,  he  always  afiected  rather  to 
avenge  the  cause  of  Greece,  than  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition ;  or,  finally,  that  the  Greeks  being  thus 
exclusively  associated  to  his  honours,  might  thence* 
forth  continue  sealous  in  making  new  levies  for  his 
service. 
tome-         The  battle  of  the  Granicus  opened  to  Alexander 
a^iLiee  the  conqucst  of  Ionia,  Carta,  Phrygia ;  in  a  word, 
tictoiy.    ^^  t^  Asiatic  provinces  west  of  the  river  Halys, 
which  had  anciently  formed  the  powerful  monarchy, 
of  the  Lydians.    Many  of  the  walled  towns  sur- 
i:endered  at  his  approach.   Sardes^  the  splendid  ca- 
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^kal  of  Citfisus,  opened  its  gates  to  a  deliverer,  ^  h  a  p. 
and  ooee  more  recovered  its  ancient  laws  and  rau*  ?^^^ 
nicipal  government,  after  reluctantiy  endaring^ 
atiove  two  centuries,  the  cruel  yoke  of  Persia.  The 
Grecian  cities  on  the  coast  were  delivered  from  tlie 
burden  of  tribute  and  the  oppression  of  garrisons  ^ 
and,  under  the  auspices  of  a  prince,  wbo  admired 
tbeir  pristine  glory  in  arts  and  arms,  resumed  tbe 
enjoyment  of  tbeir  hereditary  freedom.  During^ 
tbe  Persian  expedition  of  Alexander,  the  Epbesians 
were  still  employed  in  rebuilding  their  temple> 
which  had  been  set  on  fire  by  Herostratus,  twenty 
years  liefore  that  |>eriod,  and  on  the  same  nighty 
it  is  said>  which  gave  birth  to  the  destined  conqueror 
of  the  East.  Alexander  encouraged  their  pious  and 
honourable  undertaking;  and,  in  order  to  accelerate 
its  progress,  commanded  tbe  tribute  which  had  been 
paid  to  the  Persians,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
temple  of  Diana"^. 

Miletus  and  Halicamassus  alone  retarded  tkesiegtsof 
progress  of  tlie  conqueror*    The  latter  place,  com-*  ^^i^Ju 
matided  by  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  made  a  memo*^*™***^*' 
rable  defence.    Alexander  had  scarcely  sat  down 
before  it,  when  tbe  garrison,  consisting  of  Greeks 
and  Persians,  sallied  forth,  and  maintained  a  des- 
perate conflict    Having  repelled  them  with  much 
difficulty,  he  undertook  tbe  laborious  work  of  fill- 
ing up  a  ditch  thirty  cubits  broad,  and  fifteen  deep, 
which  the  besieged,  with  incredible  diligence,  had 
drawn  around  their  wall.    This  being  effected,  be 

*  Comp.  hrtiant  p.  18.  &  Strak  p.  94St 
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CHAP  advanced  wooden  towers,  on  which  the  MaoedonlaDa 
'^"^^^^'*  erected  their  battering;  engines,  and  prepared  to 
assault  the  enemy  on  equal  ground.  But  his  labours 
were  interrupted  by  a  nocturnal  sally ;  a  second 
♦ngagement  was  fought  with  still  greater  fury  than 
the  first ;  three  hundred  Macedonians  were  wounds 
ed,  darkness  preventing  their  usual  precaution  in 
guarding  their  bodies*. 
Bold  td'  ^  ^^^  ^^y^  afterwards,  Halicarnassus,  whicfa  bad 
^"'m^  so  obstinately  resisted  skill  and  courage,  was  on  the 
denian  poiut  of  yielding  to  rashness  and  accident.  The 
^  **"  battalion  of  Perdiccas  happened  to  be  posted  on 
that  side  of  the  wall,  which  looked  towards  Miletus, 
Two  soldiers,  belonging  to  this  corps,  while  they 
supped  together  in  their  tent,  boasted  their  mili- 
tary exploits ;  each  as  usual,  preferring  his  own« 
Wine  heated  their  emulation.  They  rushed  forth 
to  asault  the  wall  of  Halicarnassus,  animated  less 
with  the  mad  hope  of  victory,  than  by  an  ambi- 
tion to  display  their  respective  prowess.  The  cen- 
iinels  perceived  their  audacity,  and  prepared  to 
repel  them ;  but  they  killed  the  first  men  who  ap- 
proached, and  threw  javelins  at  others  who  ad- 
Tanced  in  succession.  Beft^re  their  boldness  was 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  many  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  same  battalion  hastened  to  their  relief. 
The  Halicarnassians,  also  reinforced  their  friends; 
a  sharp  conflict  ensued ;  the  garrison  was  repelled ; 
the  wall,  attacked ;  two  towers  and  the  intervening 
curtain,  thrown  down ;  and  had  greater  numbers 

•  Arrtan,p.  20. 
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joined  in  the  assault,  the  town  must  have  beenc  h  a  p. 
taken  by  storm*,  ,2^1^ 

The  humanity  of  Alexander  rendered  him  un*  Maiicar. 
billing  to  come  to  that  extremity*    But  the  ex-"^l|^and 
traordinary  success  of  &uch  an  unpremeditated  en-[^^^^^^^ 
terprisej  engaged  him  to  ply  the  walls  with  new  ••i^^d. 
TJgour.     The  defence  was  as  obstinate  as  before  ;cxi  3.' 

•  AC    Sd4k 

two  desperate  sallies  were  made,  and  repelled  with 
consummate  bravery.    Alexander's  tenderness  for 
the  Halicarnassians  prevented  him  from  entering 
the  place  with  an  enraged  and  licentious  soldiery*. 
He  therefore  recalled  his  troops  in.  the  moment  of 
victory,  hoping  that  the  besieged  would  finally 
surrender,  and  thus  save  their  lives  and  prepertiea. 
From  the  various  breaches  in  tlie  waJls»  and  the 
numbers  who  had  perished,  or  been  wounded,  in 
repeated  conflicts,   Memnon  aiui  bis  colleaguea 
perceived,  that  much  longer  resistance  was  im« 
possible*  In  this  emergency  they  displayed  the  same 
decisive  boldness  which  had  appeared  in  every  part 
of  their  defence.     Having  summoned  the  bravest 
of  their  adherents,  they,  in  the  niKht-time,  set 
fire  to  a  wooden  tower,  which  they  had  erected 
lor  defence  against  the  shocks  of  the  enemy's  ei^ 
gines,  and  for  protection  to  their  arsenal  and  ma- 
gazuies,  and  escaped  to  two  neighbouring  castles  of 
great  strength.    About  midnight,  Alexander  per- 
ceived the  raging  flames,  and  immediately  sent  a 
detachment  to  punish  those  who  bad  excited,  or 
«ho  fomented^  the  conflagration ;  but  with  strict 

f  ArriMi,  p.  2S.^ 
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e  H  A  P.  orderslo  spare  such  of  the  townsmen  as  were  found 
XXXVII.  •^  ^jjgj^  houses.  Next  day,  be  examined  the 
c^les,  and  perceived  that  they  could  not  betaken 
Without  much  loss  of  time  or  blood  ;  but  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  town,  they  were  not  in  themselves 
of  any  value;  circumstances  which  oblis^edhim^  re- 
luctantly, to  demolish  Halicarnassus,  tlmt  it  might 
never  thenceforth  serve  as  a  retreat  to  his  ene- 
mies*. 
Alexander  The  inactive  season  of  the  year  was  employed 
^^^  by  Alexander  in  securing  and  improving  bis  ad* 
S'iSJ^'  vantages.  The  inferior  cities  were  committed  in 
to  Ada,  ibe  discretion  of  his  lieutenants ;  the  King  in  per- 
son visited  his  more  important  conquests ;  and  few 
places  were  honoured  with  bis  presence  withciit 
experiencing  his  bounty.  Before  leaving  Caria» 
where  the  siege  of  Halicarnassus  long  detained  bis 
impatient  activity,  he  committed  the  administra- 
tion to  Ada,  the  hereditary  governess  of  that  pro* 
▼ince.  Ada  was  the  sister,  and  the  wife  of  Hi- 
drieus,  on  whose  decease  she  was  entitled  to  reigoi> 
both  by  the  Carian  laws  and  those  of  Upper  Asia^ 
where  female  succe^^«ion  had  been  establisbed  eww 
since  the  age  of  Semiramis.  But  the  great  Kii^, 
with  the  usual  caprice  of  a  despot,  bad  rejected  the 
.  just  claim  of  Ada,  and  seated  a  pretender  on  her 
tributary  thione.  The  injured  princess,  however^ 
still  maintained  possession  of  the  strongly  fortified 
city  Alinda.  When  Alexander  appeared  in  Caria, 
Ada  hastened  to  meet  him,  addressed  him  by 
the  name  of  son^  and  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
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liiiii  Aiioda.  The  Kiog neitlier rejected ber present c rap. 
nor  declined  her  friendship ;  and,  as  be  always  re-  *^^^'^* 
paid  favours  with  interest,  he  committed  to  her,  at 
his  departure,  the  government  of  the  whole  pro- 
Tince,  and  left  a  body  of  three  thousand  foot  and 
tiro  hundred  horse,  to  support  her  authority. 

The  measures  of  Alexander  were  equally  de-HisjudU 
cisive  and  prudent  The  Persian  fleet,  su  pplied  by  ofwit. 
£gypt,  Phoeniciay  and  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Lower  Asia,  four  times  out-numbered  his  own> 
which,  9mall  as  it  was,  still  appeared  too  eic pen- 
sive for  bis  treasury.  Alexander  determined  to 
difcbai^e  it,  declaring  to  his  lieutenants,  that,  by 
conquering  the  land,  he  would  render  himself 
master  of  the  sea,  since  every  harbour  that  sur« 
rendered  to  him  must  diminish  the  naval  resources 
of  the  enemy*.  Agreeably  to  this  judiciouH  plan 
of  conquest,  he  pursued  his  journey  through  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  while 
Parnienio  traversed  the  central  countries  of  Lydia 
and  Phrygia.  At  the  same  time  Oleander  was  dis^- 
patched  into  Greece  to  raise  new  levies  ;  and  such 
toidiers  as  bad  married  shortly  before  the  expedi^ 
tion,  were  sent  home  to  winter  with  their  wives :  an 
indulgence  which  extremely  endeared  Alexander 
to  tbe  army,  and  ensured  the  utmost  alacrity  of  his 
European  subjects,  in  furnishing  supplies  towards 
the  ensuing  campaign. 

*  It  Will  appear  in  the  aequel  how  faithfully  Al^aader  adhered  ta 
this  plan  of  war,  which  kepi  open  bis  communication  with  Greece  and 
Hacedon,  and  enabled  him  to  pursue,  with  se^vritry  hia  ponqueatain 
ibeKast. 

Vou  IV.  22? 
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CHAP.  Accompanied  by  such  winning  arts,  the  Valour 
^^^^^^.^^  and  prudence  of  Alexander  seemed  worthy  to  go- 
The  arts  vem  the  world.  His  conduct,  perhaps,  often  pro- 
iie^rcJred  ^^^^d  from  the  immediate  impulse  of  sentiment ; 
quesu!  '^"*  **  could  not  have  been  more  subservient  to  his 
ambition,  had  it  been  invariably  directed  by  the 
deepest  policy.  After  the  derisive  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  he  experienced  little  obstinacy  of  resist- 
ance from  the  numerous  forts  and  gart  isons  in  Lower 
Asia,  The  tributary  princesand  satraps  it;adily  sub- 
mitted to  a  milder  and  more  magnanimous  master- 
and  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  eagerh  es- 
poused the  interest  of  a  prince  who,  on  all  occa- 
sions, avowed  his  partiality  for  their  favourite  insti- 
tutions. In  every  province  or  city  which  he  con* 
quered,  tie  restored  to  the  Asiatics  their  hereditary 
laws  ;  to  the  Greeks,  their  beloved  democracy. 
While  he  allowed  them  to  assume  the  forms  of  in- 
dependent government,  he  was  careful  to  bridle 
the  animosity  of  domestic  faction.  Into  whatever 
country  he  marched,  he  encouraged  useful  industry 
and  alleviated  public  burdens.  His  taste  and  bis  pi- 
ety alike  prompted  him  to  repair  the  sacred  and 
venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  He  considered  the 
Barbarians,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  subjects ,  the 
Greeks,  not  as  subjects,  but  allies ;  and  both  per- 
ceived in  his  administration  such  equity  and  leni- 
ty as  they  had  never  experienced  either  from  the 
despotism  of  Persia,  or  from  the  domineering  ana* 
bitiqnof  Athens  and  Sparta*, 

*  Compare  Flat,  in  Alezand.  Cortios  St  Arrianj  puiim ;  &  TkuC)^ 
dtd.  Xenoph.  Ivocri^t,  &  Diodi^r. 
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'  HayiojB;  receired  the  submission  of  Xaothus,  c  u  a  p. 
Patara,  Pbaselis,  and  above  thirty  other  towns  or  ^^^^^'• 
sea-ports  in  Lycia,  Alexander,  probably  for  the  sin^Ur 
sake  of  greater  expedition,  divided  the  corps  un-Aiexan-^ 
der  bis  immediate  command.     A  considerable  de-jjj]^j.'",j 
tacbment  traversed  the  Lycian  and   Paraphilian^'^™»'Jj'i- 
mountains,  while  the  King  in  person,  pursued  thex^erg^a. 
still  more  dangerous  track,  leading  along  the  sea- 
coast  from  Phaselis  to  Perga.    On  this  foaming 
shore,  the  sea  commonly  beats  against  the  rocks, 
and    renders  the   passage  impracticable,   unless 
when  the  waves  are  repelled  by  a  strong  noilh  wind. 
When  Alexander  began  his  march,  the  wind  blew 
from  the  south.    Yet  he  advanced  fearless,  con* 
fiding  in  his  fortune.     His  troops  cheerfully  follow- 
ed him,  encouraged  by  many  artful  prodigies^ 
which  announced  success  to  his  undertaking.    The 
event  which  next  happened,  was  well  fitted  to 
strengthen  their  credulity,  and  confirm  their  im- 
plicit obedience.    Before  they  had  reached  the 
main  difficulties  of  the  pass,  the  south  wind  gra- 


*  While  Alexander  deliberated  whether  he  should  march  forwards 
to  attack  Darius,  a  measure  which  promised  glory  and  plunder  to  his 
troops,  or  proceed  along:  the  sea-coast,  and  reduce  the  maritime  cities, 
which  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  profiting  of  his  absence  in  Upper 
Asia,  to  conquer  Gieece  or  Macedon  with  their  fleet,  a  fountain  near  the 
city  Xanthus  in  Lycia  boiled  up,  and  threw  out  a  copper-plate,  engraved 
>rith  ancient  characters,  signifying  that  tlie  time  was  come  when  the 
l^rsian  empire  should  be  overthrown  by  the  Greeks.  Phitarch  adds, 
VKTMC  tsrx^fiKp)  jrfrtf}4T0  Tuf  n-AfAXULf  auuuiQiifdL^BdtK  **  Encouraged  by  this 
prodigy,  he  hastened  to  sub<lue  the  coast."  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  worthy  of  an  historian  to  say,  **  Encouraged  by  this  prodigy,  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians  readily  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  prudent; 
not  leas  than  Tsliint  general'* 
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CHAP,  dually  ceased ;  a  brisk  gale  sprang  up  from  the 
xxxvii  jjQrtt, .  th^  g^a  retired  ;  and  their  march  thus  be- 
came alike  easy  and  expeditious.  The  authentic 
evidence  of  Arrian  explains  the  marvellous  in 
this  occurrence,  which  Josepbus  inconsiderately 
compares  with  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  over 
the  Red  Sea.  Yet  even  the  philosophical  Ar- 
rian acknowledges,  that  the  many  concurring  in- 
stances of  good  fortune  in  the  life  of  Alexander, 
seemed  to  be  produced  by  the  immediate  inter- 
position of  divine  power,  which,  in  effecting  an 
important  revolution  in  the  Eastern  world,  ren- 
dered the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  volitions 
of  men,  subservient  to  the  secret  purposes  of  its 
providence. 

In  proceeding  eastward  from  Perga,  Alexander 
was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Aspendus,  the  prin- 
cipal cily  and  sea-porf  of  Pamphylia.  The  Aspen- 
dians  ofiered  to  surrender  their  city,  but  entreated, 
that  they  might  not  be. burdened  with  a  garrison. 
Alexander  granted  their  request,  on  condition  of 
their  raising  fifty  talents  to  pay  his  soldiers,  and 
delivering  to  him  the  horses  which  they  reared  as* 
a  tribute  for  Darius.  The  ambassadors  accepted 
these  terms ;  but  their  countrymen,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  ambition  and  rapacity,  still 
more  than  by  their  commerce  and  their  wealth, 
discovered  no  inclination  to  fulfil  them.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  their  treachery,  while  he  examined 
the  walls  of  Syllius,  another  strong  hold  of  Pam- 
fh)  lia.  He  immediately  marched  towards  Aspen- 
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'dus>  tbe  greater  part  of  which  was  situate  on   a^*^^^- 
high  and  steep  rock,  washed  by  the  river  Eury-  ^^^^^^^ 
medon.    Several  streets  however,  were  likewise 
built  CD  the  plain,  surrounded  only  by  a  slight 
wall.     At  the  approach  of  Alexander,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  lower  part  of  the  town  ascended  the 
mountain.    Alexander  entered  the  place,  and  en- 
camped   within    the    walls.      The    Aspendians, 
alarmed  by  the  apprehension  of  4  siege,  intreated 
him  to  accept  the  former  conditions.    He  com-J^Ji^^"\,,^ 
manded  them  to  deliver  the  horses,  as  agreed  on  ;^'?*^*'*^ 
topay  instead  of  fitly,  an  hundred  talents;  anddus. 
to  surrender  their  principal  citizens  as  securities, 
that  they  would  thenceforth  obey  the  governor  pet 
over   them ;  pay  an  anual  tribute  to   Macedon ; 
and  submit  to  arbitration  a  dispute  concerningsome 
lands  which  they  were  accused  of  having  unjustly 
wrested  from  their  neighbours*. 

Having  chastised  the  insolence  and  treachery  of ^Jf^ 
Aspendus,  Alexander  determined  to  march  into^J"^'*^ 
Phrygia,  that  he  might  join  forces  with  ParmeniojC^ti  4. 
whom  he  had  commanded  to  meet  him  in  that  coun- 
try. The  new  leviesfrom  Greece  and  Macedon  were 
likewise  ordered  to  assemble  in  the  same  province ; 
from  which  it  was  intended,  early  in  the  spring,  to 
proceed  eastward,  and  atcbieve  still  more  important 
conquests.  To  reach  the  southern  frontier  of  Phry- 
gia,  Alexander  was  under  the  necessity  of  traversing 
the  inhospitable  mountains  of  the  warlike  Pisidians. 
Amidst  tfase  rocks  and  fastnesses,  the  Macedonians 

f  Arrian,  p.  35. 
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c  H  A  P.  lost  several  brave  men ;  but  the  undisciplined  fuiy. 

.^^J,^^^^  and  unarmed  courage,  of  the  Pisidians,  was  unable 
to  check  Ihe  progress  of  Alexander.  The  city  of 
Gordiumin  Pbrygia,  was  appointed  for  the  general 
rendezvous.  This  place  is  distant  about  seventy* 
five  miles  from  the  Euxine,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  from  the  Cilician  sea ;  and  was  famous,  in 
remote  antiquity,  as  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Phrygian  kings,  and  the  chief  seat  of  their  opulence 
and  grandeur"^.  Alexander  had  not  long  arrived 
in  that  place,  when  a  desire  seized  him  of  ascend- 
ing to  the  ancient  castle  or  palace  of  Gordius,  and 
of  beholding  the  famous  knot  on  his  chariot,  which 

Bis  tdven.  was  believed  to  involve  the  fate  of  Asia.    Gordius, 

^uNUum.  as  the  story  went,  was  a  man  of  slender  fortune 
among  the  ancient  Phrygians,  who  had  but  a  small 
piece  of  land,  and  two  yokes  of  oxen,  one  of  which 
be  employed  in  the  plough,  and  the  other  in  the 
waggon.  It  happened  to  Gordius,  while  he  was 
one  day  ploughing,  that  an  eagle  alighted  on  bis 
yoke,  and  sat  on  it  till  evening.  Alarmed  by  the 
prodigy,  Gordius  had  recourse  to  the  Telmessians, 
a  people  inhabiting  the  loftiest  mountainsf  in 
Fisidia,  and  celebrated  over  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  for  their  skill  in  augury.  At  the  first 
village  of  the  Telmessians,  he  met  a  virgin  drawing 
^water  at  a  fountain,  to  whom  having  communi- 
cated his  errand,  she  ordered  him  to  ascend  the 

•  See  vol  i-  cvii  p  290. 

f  Arrian  p  27.  calli  it  vm^tiKAU  «<u  9am  m^troficit.  **  Ezoetd- 
ing^ly  hi|^  and  every  where  abrupt.**  But  in  Gordius'  time,  at  leas^ 
the  Telmessians  must  have  possessed  some  villages  on  the  plain.  8ce 
Arrian,  p.  30. 
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bill,  and  there  sacrifice  to  Jupiter.  Gordius  in-c  h  a  p. 
treated  her  to  accompany  him,  that  Ihe  sacrifice  ^^^^"^ 
might  be  performed  in  due  form.  She  obeyed. 
Gordius  took  her  to  wife.  She  bore  him  a  bon, 
Midas,  who,  when  he  arrived  at  manhood,  was 
distinguished  by  his  beauty  and  valour.  It  should 
seem  that  the  father  of  Midas  had,  in  consequence 
of  his  maniage,  settled  among  the  Telmessians, 
with  whose  arts  his  son  would  naturally  become 
acquainted.  The  Phrygians,  at  that  time,  were  ha- 
rassed by  cruel  seditions ;  they  consulted  an  oracle, 
who  told  them,  that  a  chariot  should  soon  bring 
them  a  king,  who  would  appease  their  tumults. 
While  the  assembly  still  deliberated  on  the  answer 
given  them  by  the  oracle,  Midas  arrived  in  his 
chariot*,  accompanied  by  his  parents.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Midas  justified  the  prediction,  and  an- 
nounced him  worthy  of  royalty.  The  Phrygians 
elected  him  King ;  their  seditions  ceased  ;  and  Mi- 
das, in  gratitude  to  Jupiter,  consecrated  his  father'^ 
chariot,  and  suspended  it  by  a  cord  made  of  the 
inner  rind  of  the  cornel-tree,  the  knot  of  which 
was  so  nicely  tied,  that  no  eye  could  perceive 
where  it  began  or  ended.  Whether  Alexander  un- 
tied, or  cut  the  knot,  is  left  uncertain  by  histo- 
rianst;  but  all  agree  that  his  followers  retired 


•  The  Greek  word  a><?*  expresses  either  a  chariot  or  a  wagfgon. 
Perhaps  neither  the  name,  nor  the  thing  were  then  distinguished  in 
Phrygia.  Curtius  tells  us  this  «>«!«  was  *'  culm  haud  sane  a  vilioribus 
▼ulgatisque  usu  abhorrens,*'  1.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  10. 

t  Curtius,  1  ii'u  c.  i.  says,  he  cut  it  with  his  sword.  Plutarch  says 
h^  ujQtied  it.     Vit,  Alexand.  p.  1236^    Arriqn  gircs  both  acc0unu« 
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CHAP,  with  complete  conviction  that  he  had  fulfilled  fhie? 
XXXVII  ^j-acle.  A  seasonable  storm  of  thunder  confirmed 
their  credulity*  ;  and  the  belief,  that  their  master 
was  destined  to  be  lord  of  Asia,  could  not  fail  to 
facilitate  that  event* 
Treachepy  The  rapid  progrcss  of  Alexander,  and  \m  con*- 
aer,  the  tiuual  cxertions  during  that  season  of  the  year 
jEropus.  when  armies  are  little  accustomed  to  keep  the  field, 
tends  to  heighten  our  surprise  at  the  inactivity  of 
Darius,  an  ambitious  prince,  who  had  signalised  his 
valour  against  the  fiercest  nations  of  Asia.  But 
Darius,  corrupted  By  the  honours  of  royalty,  em- 
ployed very  difierent  weapons  against  Alexander^ 
from  those  by  which  the  champion  of  Ochus  had 
defeated  the  warlike  chief  of  the  Cardusiansf. 
Instead  of  opposing  the  invader  in  the  field,  he 
hoped  to  destroy  him  by  the  arm  of  an  assassin. 
Many  traitors  were  suborned  for  this  infamous 
put*pose,  but  none  with  greater  prospect  of  success 
than  Alexander,  the  son  of  ^ropus.  This  man 
owed  his  life  to  the  clemency  of  the  son  of  Philip, 
when  his  brothers  Heromenes  and  Arrabsus  were 
condemned  as  accessary  to  the  murder  of  that 
prince.  He  was  numbered  among  the  companidns 
of  Alexander,  and  had  recently  been  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  Tbessalian  cavalry,  after  the 

«id  the  latter  on  the  authority  of  ArLitobulutt  which  U  therefore  the 
note  probable. 

*  Arrian,  p.  31. 

f  Darius  kilied  a  warrior  of  that  nation  who  challenged  the  bravett  ef 
the  PefBiaas  to  single  combat.  This  exploit  gained  him  the  govcre- 
ment  of  Armenia,  and  made  him  be  aftcrwarda  detfoed  worthy  of  the  f^f* 
ipitfi  throne*   Dioder.  L  kvli.  p.  565^ 
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aomiiiation  of  Calas,  who  held  that  high  oflSce,  to  c  h  a  p. 
the  goyernment  of  Pbrygia,  The  promise  of  ten  ^^^^ 
thousand  talents,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon^ 
obliterated  bis  gratitude  and  seduced hisBllegiance. 
But  his  treason  escaped  not  the  vigilance  of  Par- 
menio*,  who  communicated  the  intelligence  to  his 
master,  while  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Phaselis.  By  the  same  faithful  minister,  the  un- 
worthy son  of  JEropus  was  seized,  and  committed 
to  safe  custody. 

Darius,  without  desisting  from  his  intrigues,  The  &my 
finally  bad  recourse  to  arms.    His  troops  were  ^roh«i* 
assembled  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.    They  con^^~™  Vp- 
sisted  of  an  hundred  thousand  Persians,  of  whom 
thirty  thousand  were  cavalry.  The  Medes  supplied 
Hlmost  half  that  number,  and  the  Armenians  almost 
as  many  as  the  Medes.    The  Barcani,  the  Hyr- 
canians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caspian  shores,  and 
nations  more  obscure  or  more  remote,  sent  their 
due  [Hx>portion  of  cavalry  and  infantry  for  this  im- 
mense army,  which,   including  thirty  thousand 
Oreek  mercenaries  in  the  Persian  service,  is  said 


*  \ecording^  to  Arrlan,  p.  25.  a  ttraUow  shared  tlie  honour  with 
Parmenio.  While  Alexander  was  asleep  at  mid-day,  the  swallow  ho?err 
ed  round  his  head,  perching^  sometimes  on  one  side  of  his  couch,  and 
sometimes  on  another  Its  incessant  chattering  roused  tlie  King  from 
sleep :  hot  befaig  exceedingly  fiitigued,  he  gently  removed  the  bird  wit^ 
his  hand.  Instead  of  endeavouring  ^o  escape*  the  swallow  perched  <m 
hU  head,  and  ceased  not  being  exthemely  noisy  and  troublesome,  till  be 
thoroughly  awoke-  The  prodigy^'was  immediately  commtmicated  to 
ArisTsnder  the  Telmessian  soothsayer,  who  declared  that  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  the  King  by  oneT  of  bin  domestica  and  friends ;  but 
^tit  «r^ld  ceruiiHy  be  discovered,  because  the  twiUov  is  a  ^msstio 
bird,  a  friend  tomaO|  and  exeeedtegly  loquaciom?*  •  ^ 
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c  H  A  K  to  hare  ftmonnted  to  six  Imiuirfd  tbottMiid*|Qe»9 
^^J"  The  magnificence  of  the  Peninos  bad  not  cUmi* 
nished  since  the  days  of  ^ervfea ;  neither  bud  tfaeir 
military  knowledge  inrreaied.    Th^ir  aiwter  iMt 
taken  by  the  same  eontrifaoce  employed  hf  tbai 
monarcb"*^.    Ten  Ibousand  men   wtve  aepamted 
from  the  rest,  formed  into  a  compact  bodyt  «o4 
surrounded  by  a  palisade.  The  whole  arniy,  pMsing 
successively  intothisinclosure,  were  ratberne•w^ 
ed  than  numbered,  by  their  gen^ruk;    Nothing 
could    exceed    tho    splendour  that  surrounded 
Darius ;  the   trappings  of   his   horses,*  the .  'rich 
materials^  and  nice  adjustment  of  bis  chariot,  the 
profusion  of  jewels  which  corefed  hia  royal  ffiantle, 
Test,  and  tiara.    The  dress,  and  even  theannourof 
bis  guards,  were  adorned  with  gold»  silver,  aod 
precious  stones.  He  wad  attended  by  bis  fomily^bU 
treasures,  and  his  concubine9»  all  eaoortedl-bji 
numerous  bands  of  horse  and  foot.   HistNmttiera 
and  generals  copied^  ns  usiial»  too  falthfbttyt  Ike 
effeminate  manners  of  their  maslorff    '    * 
Aievander     While  tbis  pageant,  for  it  deserves  noi  thenarii# 
J^jlJ^Ji^of  anny,  slowly  advanced  towards  Lower  Asta» 
Q^    Alexander  left  Gordium,  and  marched  to  Aocyva, 
a  city  in  that  part  of  Pfaiygia  aflerwavds  called 
Galatia;    In  that  place,  be  received  an  embassy 
from  the  PapUagoDiaB9»  who  surrendored  to  bim 
the  sovereignty  of  the!*  province,  but  intimated 
that  his  army  might  not  enter  their  borders* 

t  Pn^inq^uonin^  amiconimque.   conjufoi,  hm  agwii  pmilBA. 
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MegniBtod  Iheir  t^nenU  atid  commanfeled  tliem  to  c  hap. 
dhsy  Gfti«8»  aatrap  of  Phryjjia.    Alexander  then  ^^^J^ 
marebed  ^ietdtious  through  Cappadocia ;  and  Sa- 
Wctae  toing  appointed  to  the  administration  of  that 
#steiisiv#  prof  Ince^  the  army  encamped  at  the  dis^ 
taoce  of  six  mik(»  from  ibet  Cilician  frontier,  at  a 
place  which,  «ioce  the  memorable  expedition  per-* 
fornaed  and  deaofibed  bj  Xenopbon,  retained  the 
nane  #f  Cyrua'  Camp*    To«irards  tbe  south,  the 
xich  pkdn  of  Gilicia  ia  Washed  by  the  sea,  and  sur^ 
ronaded  on  tiiwe  aidea  by  lofly  and  almost  imper^ 
Tibua  moQntaitta.   Arsames,  governor  of  that  coun-' 
Ijry,  bad  sent  a  body  of  troopa  to  guard  a  post  called 
Ite  Gmiea^afld  the  only  pasa  which  leads  from  Cap- 
padocia into  CiUcki.    Apprised  of  this  measure, 
Alexander  left  Parmenio  and  the  heavy-armed 
Itfoopa  im  tbe  camp  of  Cyrua.    At  the  first  watch  of 
/yieaightybe  led  the targeteera,  archers, and  Agrians, 
to  awpriae  tbe  Persian  forces  stationed  at  tbe  norths 
•#ro  Gale  of  Cilicia.  The  Barbarians  fled  on  his  ap- 
proach ;  and  tbe  pttsillanimous  Arsames,  to  whoni 
Afaa  whole  province  was  entrusted  by  Darius,  pre^ 
]^aied  to  plunder,  and  then  abandon^  his  own  capital 
4if  Tarsus.   But  he  had  only  time  to  save  bi3  person. 
The  rapi^y  of  Alexander  prevented  the  deatruc-* 
lioE  of  tbflj^  city,  whete  the  inhabitants  received 
bim  as  their  deliverer. 

At  TwRi8»  Alexandei:  was  detained  by  a  malady  Fails  akt 
c^ecasioned  by  excessive  fatigue ;  or,  as  others  »^y,^^^^ 
\>y  imprudently  bathing,  when  heated,  in  the  cold 
yrat^ra  of  the  Cydnas,  which  flown  tbrough  that 
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CHAP.  City,  in  a  clear  and  rocky  chauael^.  J^kiUp^^  tkk 
xxxvu  Acarnanian,  was  the  only  person  who  despaired  m* 
of  bis  life.  While  tliisskilfulpbysicianiidautuaftered 
a  draught  to  his  royal  patient,  a  letter  oame  from 
Parmenio,  warning  Alexander  to  beware  of  PhiKp, 
who  had  been  bribed  by  Dariua  to  poison  hko^ 
Alexander  took  the  potion,  and  gave  Phili|^  the 
letter ;  so  that  the  physician  read,  while  the  Saog 
drank ;  a  transaction  wh^ch  proTed  eilber  has  ooii» 
tempt  of  death,  or  his  unshaken  conidence  in  bin 
friends;  but  which,  by  the  admiratioh  of  hie^eoiH 
temporaries  and  posterity  t«  has  been  construed  in-- 
to  a  proof  of  both. 
Alexander .  The  sickness  of  Alexander  interrupted  not  the 
^^^utof.  operations  of  the  army*  Parn^oio  waadispatched 
to  seize  the  only  pass  on  mount  AnEianus,  whiek 
divides  Cilicia  from  Syria.  The  King  aoon  fot 
lowed,  having  in  one  day's  march  reached  Asieb»* 
alos  an  ancient  city  of  vast  extent,  and  Burroimded 
with  walls  of  prodigious  thickness.  The  greatesf^ 
curiosity  of  Anchialos  was  the  tombofSardanapah 
lus,  distinguished  by  the  statue  of  that  effeminate 
tyrant  in  the  altitude  of  clapping  his  hands ;  and 
by  an  Assyrian  inscription,  breathing  the  true  spirit 
of  modern  Epicurbm.  The  original  ran  in  verse 
to  the  following  purpose:  '<  Sardanap^lus,  son  of 

•  Curtlua  givM  another  reaion  for  its^xMwire  eoldnttt:  ^'Frlgi- 
Hiftsimus  quippe  nulla  riparum  amcsnitate  inumbratUBy"  L  iii.  t.  ir. 
iTrom  bia  laboured  description  of  tbis  river»  it  aeems  as  if  he  imagined 
that  water  moat  tiave  poaiesied  veiy  extraordinaty  qualities,  vhich  covldi 
do  harm  to  Alexander, 
t  See  Arrian,  p.  32.    CartiOB>  I  iil.  c*  &> 
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ikila«)rnd^axas>  built  Aiichialos  and  Tarsus  in  char 
«iie  day*    As  to  you,  stranger !  eat,  drink,  and  ^^^^ 
spart"*,  for  other  human  things  are  not  worth  this^** 
alluding  to  the  elap  of  bis  handsf. 

Having  arrif^l  at  Mallos,  an  Argive  colony  at  Aiexanto^ 
ibe  eastern  extremity  of  Cilicia,  Alexander  learned  Syrian 
tiuit  Darius  lay  with  bis  army  in  the  extensive  plain  f,|^']^li. 
i|ffitfcli08,'in  the  province  of  Comagene,  distant  ^•'pj^jJJ 
^y  two  4aya  march  from  the  €iliciaQ  frontier.  ^^"^^^'^ 
Tiie  hostile  arnoies  were  separated  by  the  mountains^i^  oi^ 
Hittcb  divide  Cilicia  and  Syria.  Alexander  hastened 
io  pMstlia  straits  called  the  Syrian  Gates,  proceed^ 
€d  southwards  along  the  bay  of  Issus,  and  encampr 
ed  before  tbe  city  Mariandrus*    At  this  place  be 
iBceiFed  a  very  extraordinary  piece  of  intelligencei. 
His  delay  in  Cilicia,  which  bad  been  occasioned 
hy  siokness,  and  by  the  many  pious  ceremonies^ 
witil  which  be  gratefully  thanked  Heaven  for  his. 
tec^vwry,  was  ascribed  to  very  different  motives 
1^  Darius  and  bis  flatterers.    That  perfidious 
cacf^  the  eternal  bane  of  kingsjl,  easily  persuaded, 


•  The  word  transUtcd  •*  sport,*'  is  jroif •  in  Arrian,  p.  33.  But  that^ 
^mba»  ULj9p  tbe  Asfffriin  orig'iiud  had  a  more  latci?iouB  meaning. 
^Uit.  Qrat*  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexandf  translates  it  «i^s«/^ittf «,  ^'reneri  in^ 

t  Mr,  de  Guignes,  so  descnredly  celebrated  for  his  Oriental  leaniingy 
iproves  this  inscription  to  be  entirely  conformable  to  the  style  and  man- 
«ns  of  the  East.  See  Mem.  dc  I' Acad.  4es  InMrip.  torn,  ixixv.  p.  416« 
*seqq. 

i  Processions  with  lighted  torches,  sa^crifices  to  Aculapius,  g^mnacSh 
tSf  and  BMisical  contests.    Arrian,  1.  li.  p.  33. 
*  II  Arrian  expresses  this  sentiment  with  more  than  his  usual  energy  ? 
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€if  A  V.  the  vain  orednKty  of  their  imMer,  Htmt  AlBtmrim 
^^]^^ shunned  b&  approaok  Tfaef^roiid  rewnUMnt o^ 
Darius  w^s  exasperated  by  the  imagined  fean  of 
his  adversary ;  with  the  impatience  of  a  despot* lie 
Irniged  to  come  to  action ;  and  not  raspetftiag 
Ibat  Alexander  would  traverse  tlie  Syrian  Gate» 
in  search  of  the  enemy,  he  baiiily  determf nedtd 
pass,  in  an  opposite  directlcui*,  thestraita  of  Aina* 
mis,  in  quest  of  Alexander*  This  fttol  measoMr 
was  carried  into  immediate  executioii,  Aotwitb* 
standing  the  strosg  representations  of  AmyOtasf 
the  Macedonian,  and  of  all  Darius*  Grecian  ceuiH 
aelloTst,  who  unanimousiy  exhorted  biM  to  waH 
the  enemy  in  bis  present  advanta^ous  positioa.  fil 
the  language  of  antiquityll,  an  irresistible  firt^i 
which  luid  determined  that  the  Greeks  should  en* 
quer  the  Persians,  as  the  Persians  had  eonqaered 
the  Medes,  and  the  Modes  the  Assyrians,  impeMed 
Darius  to  Ms  ruin.  Having  passed  tlie  d<rflies  of 
Amanus,  he  directed  his  march'  southward  to  Aft 
bay  of  Issus,  and  took  tbe  city  of  that  name^  wfak^ 
contained,  under  a  feeble  guard,  tbe  sick  and 
wounded  Macedonians,  who  bad*  not  bben  able  to 
follow  the  array  in  its  expeditious  nsarefaacross  the 

*  These  novenienU  mo  eiplained  only  by  Arrian-  Diotev^ 
]^lutirch,  tndCitftiusy  not  attending  to  the  geography  of  the  oountfyt 
are  incomistent  and  unintelUglhle. 

,  t  AmynlM*  tt»«gb  •»  enlt,  wa«  not  a  SitteK^^  fie  aaeaMda»' 
riui,  that  Alexander  would  certainly  come  to  any  place  where  tbe  FM^ 
sians  encamped.    Arrian,  p.  34. 

i  Ariatomenea  the  Pheneam  Bianor  Ihe  AcaiiMiiiaa,  Thymoate 
the  Bon  of  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  and  others  mentioned  by  Arriaf% 
Ittttim. 

I)  Arrian,  Phit  Diodoc  Curt. 
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wwmmiitfc   like  Peftaiiiii  put  lbe«eiiBb«pp)r:iiieiic  «  a  «i 
to.4«flMl»  wih  diioeUogckcuw^taiiQesof  cra^t^^^  ^!^!Z!!l 
Ijttia  ^idUog  tliAt  AleJiMider  was  mw  bebiod»  pm 
l^red  to  aienge  tbeir  f«A«. 

Tbai.€tfiligbteDed  prince  who  could  scarcely  be^cifcm^ 
liare  lUe  fully  of  fiariiM,  aent  aismall  flat-botlouieA  which  «n- 
fAsadl.A^  sofipwioilre  bis  noUons.  Thla  vessel  the  Mac^ 
sy«»4U0r>  Dthmod  to  Aleiander^  and  saluted  him^^^^ 
HiUki^fagmtable  news  tbai  bis  eQemies  wete  noiv 
WbMi'«fcwd»>ii  JSariag  sumnooed  an  ass^mbly^ 
t^i^'|iiig.Corgoioo«a  of  tbose  tofjcs  of encouraget 
meirt^wbiob  tbe  oocaiiMi  so  naturally  suggestef!^ 
liaw  tbe  niwiapst  AUffcedonian  soldier  could  jdis^ra 
liie  4ioiidi0i«iii»  noTfiDiaiits  of  tbe  Persaansi  wbc| 
IwidqiiUted  aapacioua  plain*  t»  eols^fle  tbew^ehrtt 
a«aang;intcicirtie  mouKtainqy  wbore  tJbek  fmp»vom 
caTaky>  in  wUcb  they  diiefly  excelled,  could  parr 
iMi(iiio*esiential  sarfice*  In  preparing  for  this  iiu? 
portantoontesly^  spiriAsof  tbe  MacedeDians  wera 
alevatefd  by  a  .roi^UMtion  of  josany  fortunate  occui:- 
M)C9s».'.  Ftoleoiy,^  aa'tbey  bad  rerantly  learned* 
bad  inide  bifnseif.niaslerof  tbe  strong  fortresses  ii| 
Ciaria.  The  bf afo  Memnon  indeed  had  escapied ; 
but  that  able  nonHoander,  whoji  to  pave  tbe  v^y 
for.  invading  Macedon,  bad  attacked  tbe  Grecian 
Isles  with  his  fleets  was  since  dead ,  and  bis  sucee^*- 
sers  in  commanc^  after  irritating.the  islanders  by 
ttebr  insolence  aad  oppression,  were  defeated  in  all 
ibeir  designs  by  tlie  vigilance  of 'Antipater«  The 
^nuy^  of  Aieuuidei:  bad  IbWky  increased,  by  many 

*  XfltxtfTwc  autfAfn>9t  Mwcttrwh  krvitn,  p.  94w    It  is  remarkable  that  he 
•scribes  this  barbaritj  to  Darias  himseMl    . 
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€  R  4  p  ToluDtary  accefticnisof the  A^atlcs^irboadraliiMIA 
^^^  courage,  mildnesB,  and  uaioterupted  good/ortime  ; 
ajid  the  soldiers,  who  the  preceding  year  had  beeo 
sent  to  winter  in  Europe,  bad  not  only  rejoined  the 
camp,  but  brcMight  with  them  nunaerous  levies  fpom 
Greece,  Macedon,  and  ail  the  adjoining  countries^ 
By  men  thus  disposed,  to  indulge  the  mobtmngtiiiie 
bopes,  the  military  baorangue  of  their  prince,  was  re*^ 
ceived  with  a  joyous  ardour.  They  embraced  each 
other ;  they  embraced  their  admired  ^eommancter  f 
and  his  countenance  confirnnng  their  alaciity,  they 
entreated  to  l>e  led  to  battle** 
j?^'^*       Alexander  commanded  them  first  to  lefi^esh  tbeir 

tion  or 

J^th  bodies ;  but  imniediately  diapatcbedaome horse  and 
^^^'^  archers  to  clear  the  road  to  Issus.  In  the  er^Qntng 
be  followed  with  his  whole  army,  and  about  mid*^ 
night,  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  straits.  Tkm 
soldiers  were  then  allowed  ashcfft  repose,  sufilcieni 
guards  being  posted  on  the  surround&dgemio^aces* 
At  dawn,  the  army  was  in  motion,  marching  by  i(i^ 
flank  while  the  passage  continued  narrow ;  and 
new  columns i>eing  successively  brouglit  up,as4ha 
mountains  gradually  opened.  Before  raachiog  the 
xiver  Pinarus,  on  the  oj^site  bank  of  which  thd 
enemy  were  encamped,  the  Macedonians  had 
formed  in  order  of  l)attle  ;  Alexander  leading  th6 
right  wing,  and  Uie  left  being  couinanded  by  Par* 
menio.  They  continued  to  advance,  till  their  right 
was  flanked  by  a  mountain,  and  their  left  by  the 
sea,  from  which  ParoMnio  was  ordered  not  to  t0* 
cede.  Darius  being  apprised  of  the  enemy's  aj^ 

;  4fxmf  p.  33--y& 
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<fNft>adi,  detacktd  a  body  of  fifty  thoomnd  caralry  chap. 
ftiMl  lija^it  infentry  aecoas  the  Pinarue,  that  tb€  re-  ^^^^ 
raakider  migbt  faa^e  room  to  form  witbout  confu- 
-«0n.  His  Greek  inercenaries,  amounting  to  thirty 
thousand,  be  poated  directly  opposite  to  the  Mace* 
Ionian  phalanx.  The  Greeks  were  ilanked  on 
both  sided  by  double  that  number  of  Barbarians* 
also  beaTy  armed.  The  nature  of  the  ground  ad- 
vimtted  not  more  troops  to  be  ranged  in  firont; 
.but  as  the  mountain  on  Aleirander's  left  sloped  in- 
wards^ Darius  placed  on  that  sinuosity  twenty-thou^ 
sand  men,  who  could  see  the  enemy*s  rear,  thougli 
•it  appears  not  that  they  could  approach  or  annoy  it. 
Bebindtbe  first  Kne  the  rest  of  the  Barbarians  wefe 
jranged,  according  to  their  various  nations,  in  close 
and  unserviceable  ranks ;  Darius  being  every  where 
eocumbered  by  the  vastnese  of  a  machine,  which  be 
'had  not  skill  to  wield*. 

His  pusttlanimity  was  more  fatal  than  his  ignO- The  battle 
trance.    When  he  perceived  the  Macedonians  ad-oiympr 
•vancing,  he  commanded  his  men  to  maintain  their  ^'^'3^^^ 
(post  on  the  Pinarus,  the  bank  of  which  was  in 
-fiooie  i^aces  high  and  steep ;  where  the  access  seem- 
ed easier,  he  gave  orders  to  raise  a  rampart ;  precau- 
tions which  shewed  the  enemy,  that  even  befoi^e 
the  battle  began,  the  mind  of  Darius  was  already 
Gonqtieredf.    Alexander,  meanWhile,  rode  along 


*  Arrian,  p.  36. 

'*  \nd  thence  he  immediately  appeared  to  tboae  about  Alexander  to  be 
fdready  enslaved  in  hia  mind."  in  those  times,  slarery  \ras  the  natuiU 
€^iiaequen€e  of  being  conquered  in  battle. 

Vol.  IV.  224 
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CHAP-  the  ranks,  exhorting,  by  name,  not  oqly  the  eoB»- 
,  XXXVII.  naanders  of  the  several  brigades,  but  the  tribunes 
and  inferior  oflScers,  and  even  such  captains  of  the 
auxiliaries  as  were  distinguished  by  rank,  or  eor 
nobled  by  merit    Perceiving  it  necessary  to  mo-* 
derate  the  martial  ardour  that  prevailed,  be  com- 
manded his  forces  to  advance  with  a  regular  and 
slow  step,  lest  the  phalanx  should  fluctuate  through 
too  eager  a  contention*    Their  motion  quickened^ 
as  they  proceeded  within  reach  of  the  eneiay'a 
darts.    Alexander,  with  those  around  him,  then 
sprung  into  the  riven   Their  impetuosity  frightened 
the  Barbarians,  who  scarcely  waited  the  first  shock** 
But  the  Greek  mercenaries  perceiving  that  by  the 
rapidity  and   success  of  Alexander's  assault,  the 
Macedonians  were  bent  towards  the  right  wing^ 
which  was  separated  from  the  centre,  seized  the 
decisive  moment  of  rushing  into  the  interval,  where 
the  phalanx  was  disjointed.    A  fierce  egagement 
ensued,  the  Greeks  eager  to  regain  the  honour  oC 
their  name,  the  Macedonians  ambitious  to  maiiH 
tain  the  unsullied  glory  of  the  phalanx.    This 
desperate  action  proved  fatal  to  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  and  other  officers  of  distinction,  to  the 
number  of  an  hundred  and  twenty.    Meanwhile^ 
the  Macedonian  right  wing  having  repelled  the 
enemy  with  great  slaughter,  wheeled  to  the  left, 
and  animated  by  recent  victory,  finally  prevailed 


*  Tbey  did,  however^  wait  it  t  for  Arrian  nysi  tuBoc  y^  m  »  XV* 
fiAX"  n»*^^'  The  •*  fAA^M  w  XH^'  tj^wTo  j»'  when  the  dirU  and  javeiiof 
ceased,  and  the  contending  parties  came  to  the  uie  of  manual,  instead  of 
missile  weapons. 
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Pf^inst  the  obstinacy  df  the  Greeks.    A  body  of  c  hap. 
Persian  horse  still^maintained  the  battle  against  the  ^^^^^^- 
ThessaKan  cavalry,  and  did  not  quit  the  field, 
till  informed  that  Darius  had  betaken  himself  to 
flight*. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Persians  was  now  manifest  ii^u^eof 

the  Per- 

on  all  sides.  Their  cavalry  and  infantry  suffered  suns. 
equally  in  the  rout;  for  their  horsemen  were 
heavy-armed,  and  encumbered  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  roads,  and  their  own  terror.  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Lagusf,  says,  that  the  pursuers  filled  up  the 
ditches  with  dead  bodies.  The  number  of  the 
slain  was  computed  at  an  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand, among  whom  were  many  satraps  and  nobles. 

The  Great  King  had  discovered  little  obstinacy  Escape  a 
in  defending  the  important  objects  at  stake.  His  "***** 
left  wing  was  no  sooner  repelled  by  Alexander, 
than  be  drove  away  in  his  chariot,  accompanied  by 
his  courtiers.  When  the  road  grew  rough  and 
mountainous,  he  continued  his  flight  on  horseback, 
leaving  his  shield,  his  mantle,  and  his  bow,  which 
were  found  by  the  Macedonians.  Alexander,  who 
had  received  a  troublesome  wound  in  the  thigh  j:, 
JQclged  it  improper  to  pursue  him,  till  the  Greek 
mercenaries  were  dispersed ;  the  approach  of  night 
facilitated  Darius*  escape. 


*  ArriaiLL  il  p.  36^  8t  seqq.  f  Idem,  ibid. 

#  Charca,  titcd  by  Plutarch,  says,  that  Alexander  received  this  wound 
^fttmi  the  hand  of  Darius ;  but  the  silence  of  Alexander's  letter  to  AntU 

pater,S&  which  he  gave  an  account  of  thfi  hatU{^;  tnifitf  Un  irfw>d«0tl^ 
»t||i|;h,rQfot^  that  Jbnprohii^l&xtgw^ 
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CHAP.  Tbe  Persian  camp  affbrded  abundant  pmof  of 
xxxvH.  Asiatic  luxury  and  opulence*.  It  contained^  how- 
The  cap-  cver,  in  money  but  tdree  thousand  talents ;  the 
b^oty!"'^  magnificent  treasures,  wbicb  accompanied  tbe 
Great  Kin^»  being  deposited,  previous  to  the  battle, 
in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Daraa&cus.  This  rich 
booty  was  afterwards  seized  by  order  of  Alexander, 
who  found  in  the  camp  a  booty  more  precious,  tbe 
wife  and  daughters  of  Darius,  his  mother  Sysigam* 
bis,  and  his  infant  son.  In  an  age  when  prisoners 
of  war  were  synonymous  wi)h  slaves,  Alexander 
behaved  to  his  captives  according  to  their  respective 
ages,  with  filial  duty  or  with  parental  tendernessf. 
Jn  bis  chaste  attention  to  Statira,  tbe  fairest  beauty 
of  the  East,  his  conduct  forms  a  remarkable  con* 
trast  with  that  of  his  admired  Achilles,  whom  be 
equalled  in  valour,  but  far  surpassed  in  humanity* 
These  illustrious  princesses  bore  their  own  misfor- 
tunes with  patience,  but  burst  into  dreadful  lamen* 
tations,  when  informed  by  an  eunuch  that  he  had 
seen  the  mantle  of  Darius  in  the  hands  of  a  Macedo* 
nian  soldier.  Alexandersentto  assure  them  that  Dfr* 
rius  yet  lived;  and  next  day  visited  them  in  person, 
accompanied  by  Hephestion,  the  most  affectionate 


*  Amon^  other  things  of  value  in  the  tent  of  Darius,  was  found  a 
Cakket  of  exquisite  workmanship,  adorned  with  jewels.  It  was  employed 
to  hold  Darius'  perfumes. — Alexander  said,  "  I  use  no  perfumes  but 
shall  put  into  it  something  more  precious "  This  was  the  Uiad  of 
Homer,  corrected  by  Aristotle,  and  often  mentioned  by  ancient  writ efs ; 
« «x  T«  fM^dwMf,  **  the  niad  of  the  casket/'  Strabo,  1.  xiii.  p.  881  Fbif; 
in  Alexapd. 

t  Arrian  iii.  c.  92*    Conf.  Arrian  L  It.  c«  SDk 
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of  bis  frkwfc*.  Sy^ambb  approached  to  prO-c  h  a  w. 
stratef  herself  before  ttie  conqueror,  accordiag  to  ^^^^"• 
tiie  custom  of  tbe  East ;  but  not  knowing  the  Kiog^ 
as  tbeir  dress  was  alike,  she  turned  to  Hephestion.. 
Hepbestion  suddenly  stepping  backy^Sysigambif 
saw  her  mistake,  and  was  c<irvered  with  confusion. 
"  You  mistook  not,  madam/'  said  tbe  King,  **  He-< 
pbestion  is  likewise  AlexanderJ." 

The  virtues  of  Alexander  long  continued  toex^TbeiMr^ 
pand  with  his  prosperity;  but  be  was  never  more  Aiezand«c 
inimitably  great,  than  after  the  battle  of  Issus.  ^'^f^*^^ 
The  city  of  Soli,  in  Cilicia,  though  inhabited  byp^oji- 
a  Grecian  colony,  had  discovered  uncommon  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  Darius.    To  punish  this  unnatural 
apostacy  from  Greece,  Alexander  demanded  a 
heavy   contribution  from   Soli;   but,    after  the 
victory,  he  remitted  this  fine.     Impelled   by  the 
same  generous  magnanimity,  he  released  the  Athe- 
nian captives  taken  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus; 
a  favour  which  he  had  sternly  refused,  in  the  dawn 
of  bis  fortune.    In  Damascus,  several  Grecian  am^ 
bassadors  were  found  among  the  captives.    Alex^ 
ander  ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his  presence., 
Thessaliscus  and  Dionysodorus,  the  Thebans,  he 
instantly  declared  free,  observing  that  tbe  misfor* 
tunes  of  their  city  justly  entitled  the  Thebans  to 
apply  to  Darius,  and  to  every  prince  or  individual 

*  Alexander,  with  his  usual  discernment,  characterised  the  personal 
afiectionof  Hephestion:  **  Craterus  loves  the  prince ;  Ucph^stion  lovea 
Alexander."    Plut.  in  Alexand. 

f  n^s0-«A6uy  tuu  ir^inxnnT*!*     Arrian,  1.  ii,  p.  8§. 

%  Curtiusy  I.  ill.  c.  xiU    Arrian,  p.  39. 
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c  H  A  p.  likely  fo  relieTe  Ibem.  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian, 
xxxwn.  ^  treated  with  the  respect  which  appeared  due 
both  to  his  country  and  to  bia  father.  Euthycles 
the  Spartan,  alone  be  detained  in  safe  custody, 
because  Sparta  sullenly  rejected  the  friendship  of 
Macedon.  But  as  his  clemency  still  increased  witk 
bis  power*,  he  afterwards  released  £utfaycles« 

*  Aniao,  p.  48. 
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CHAR  XXXVIIL 

Siege  of  Tyre.^Dtsptrate  Resistance  of  Ga$a.^m. 
Easy  Conquest  of  Egypt — FoundaUon  of  Alex-' 
andria. — Alexander  visits  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon. — Marches  ifUo  Assyria. — BaUle  ^ 
Gaugamela. — Darius  betrayed  and  slain. — Alexr 
under  pursues  the  Murderers  of  Darius. — Bae- 
trian  and  Scythian  War. — Siege  of  the  Sogdian 
Fortress. — Surrender  if  Chorienes. — Comaotions 
in  Greece — Checked  by  Antipater — T%e  Cause 
of  Ctesiphon  and  Demosthenes* — JEschines  ba- 
nished. —  State  of  Greece  during  Alexander's 
Reign. 

In    his  precipitate  flight  across  the  ridges  of  ^  h  a  f 
Amanus,  Darius  was  gradually  joined  by  about  ^^Z!^ 
four  thousand  men,  chiefly  Greeks.    Under  this  Alexander 
feeble  escort,  he  departed  hastily  from  Sochos^cmbusx 
pursued  his  march  eastward,  and  crossed  the  Eu-oi^p^^ 
phrates  at  Tbapsacus,  eager  to  interpose  that  deep^^''^'^^^ 
and  rapid  stream  between  himself  and  the  con- 
queror*. Alexander's  inclinations  to  seize  the  per- 
son of  his  adversary  could  not  divert  him  from  the 
judicious  plan  of  war  to  which  he  immoveably 
adhered.    In  a  council  of  his  friends,  he  declared 
his  opinion,  that  it  would  be  highly  imprudent 

tiaii,p.4a. 
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o  H  \  p.  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  unlU  h^faad 
^^^^"^ thoroughly  subdned  the  maritime  provinces;  he- 
cause>  should  he  be  carried  with  an  unseasonable  ee- 
lerity  into  Upper  Asia,  while  the  enemy  commanded 
the  sea,  the  war  might  be  removed  to  Europe, 
where  the  Lacedaemonians  were  open  enemies,  and 
the  Athenians  doubtful  friends.  Having  appointed 
governors  of  Cilicia  and  Coelo-Syria,  he  thereftire 
directed  his  march  southward  along  the  Phoeniciiin 
'coast.  Aradus,  Marathus,  and  Sidon^,  readily 
opened  their  gates.  The  Tyrians  sent  a  submissive 
^embassy  of  their  most  illustrious  citizens,  among 
*wfat>m  was  the  son  of  Azelmicus,  their  king»  who 
had  himself  embarked  with  Autophradates  in  the 
Persian  fleet.  They  humbly  informed  Alexander, 
ibat  the  communityf  from  wbicb  they  came,  was 
pi*epared  to  obey  his  commands.  Having  conipli- 
mented  the  city  and  the  ambassadors,  he  desired 
them  to  acquaint  their  countrymen,  Uiat  he  in- 
tended shortly  to  evier  Tyre>  and  to  perform 
sacrifice  there  to  Hercules^. 


*  I  omit  the  story  of  ^bdelerminus,  vbom  Alexander  raUed  froo} 
the  humble  eondUion  of  a  gardener,  to  the  ihroae  of  Sidon.  Vid- 
Curt.  L  iv  c.  i.  Diodorua*  1.  xvH  reUtet  the  fwae  atoiy  m  bi^^Miii^ 
in  Tyre.  I'iutfirch,  de  Fonun.  Alexaod.  traqalatea  tlie  aeene  to  Pafrfkoe. 
Amidst  such  inconsistenciea,  the  fiknce  of  ArrUn  seemsd  wartl|^  of 
imiution. 

t  Arrian  says,  that  these  ambassadors  were  <Mr»  t«  ^mtm  tr^A^M^M-  It 
should  seem  that  the  King  of  Tyre  wm  a  very  limited  priqce,  and  the 
government  rathei'  republican  than  monarchical 

i  The  reader  may  recollect,  that  Phi|tp  «ei>t  a  |smilir  meysa^c  io 
Aiheas,  King  of  the  Scythians.  Such  pious  pretences,  were  often  emplqiy- 
cd  by  anu<|uity  to  jusufy  very  unwarranUibie  tr«Qs:u:UoDS.  | 
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discovered  much  firmness.    A  second  embassy  ^"°^^"^ 
aswred  Alexander  of  their  unalterable  respect,  Descrip. 
but  at  the  same  time  communicated  to  him  their  .ute^f 
determined  resolution,  that  neither  the  Persians '^>^'®- 
nor  the  Macedonians  should  ever  enter  their  waUs. 
This  message  appears  remarkable  in  a  nation  o^ 
merchants,  long  unaccustomed  to  war^.    But  the 
resources  of  tbetr  wealth  and  commerce  seemed 
to  baire  elevated  the  courage,  instead  of  softening 
the  character,  of  the  Tyrians.    Their  city,  whicb^ 
in  the  language  of  the  East,  was  styled  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sidonf,  had  long  reigned  queen  of 
the    sea.    The  purple   shell-fish,  which  is  found 
in  great  abundance  on  their  coast|,  or  rather  their 
exclusive  knowledge  of  the  kermes,  which  afibrds 
a  beautiful  red  colour,  put  them  in  possession  of 
a  most  lucrative  branch  of  trade,  and  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Tyrians  the  advantage  of  clothing 
the  princes  and  nobles  in  most  civilized  coun- 
tries of  antiquity  B«    Tyre  was  separated  from  the 

*  old  Tyre  wu  built  on  ibe  continent  by  the  Sidoniant,  T352  B.  C. 
H  was  beaieged  by  Salnmnesary  719  B.  C. ;  and  by  Nebochadnexery  572 
B.  C.  The  latter  took  the  place  after  &  aiegpe  of  thirteen  yeara  i  but 
part  of  the  inhabitantaiiad  previously  fled  witl&  their  electa  to  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  and  founded  the  city  deicribed  in  the  text*  Vid.  Jooeph; 
i  riii.  cap.  ii.  1*  is.  cap.  sir.  &  L  X.  ci^  xi. 

t  Iaaiah»  xziii.  13. 

#  Strabo,  I  vl  p.  521. 

II  Homer,  Herodot.  &c.  paasim.  See  likewise  vol.  i.  p.  336,  Mr« 
Bruce,  in  hia  Travels,  treats  the  story  of  the  purple  shell-fish  with  con* 
tempt;  and  supposes  the  Phoenicians  concealed  under  this  disguise 
Uieir  knowledge  of  cochineal;  bad  he  aaidkennes,  his  supposition  might 
be  approved,  ai  aocerdm^  well  with  the  artful  character  of  the  Phseni- 

Vou  IV4  225 
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c  u  \  p  continent  by  a  frith  half  a  mile  broad ;  its  walU 

x\xvui.  ^^j.^  an  hundred  feet*  in  height,  and  of  propor* 

tionate  solidity.     The  convenience  of  its  situation^ 

the  capaciousness  of  its  harbours,  and  the  industri* 

ous  ingenuity  of  its  inhabitants,  rendered  it  the 

commercial  capital  of  the  world.     Its  magazines 

.    were  plentifully  provided  with  military  and  naval 

stores,  and  it  was  peopled  by  numerous  and  dciifal 

artificers  in  stone,  wood,  and  ironf. 

Alexander     Nolwhbstanding  the  strength  of  the  city,  Alex* 

Tyref^    ander  determined  to  form  the  siege  of  Tyre ;  and 

oimp.     the  difficulty  of  an  undertaking,  which  seemed  ne- 

A.C.332.  cessary  in  itself,  and  essential  to  the  success  of  still 

more  important  enterprises,  only  stimulated  the 

activity  of  a  prince,  who  knew  that,  on  many  emer- 

Throws  a  gencies,  boldness  is  the  greatest  prudence.    The 

K.oMthe  fitstoperaticm  which  he  directed,  wastonin  a  mole 

fr*^s      from  the  continent  to  the  walls  of  Tyre,  where  the 

sea  was  about  three  fathom  deep.     The  necessity 

of  this  measure  arose  from  the  imperfection  of  ttie 

battering  engines  of  antiquity,  which  had  little 

power,  except  at  small  distances.     On  the  side  of 

the  continent,  the  work  was  carried  on  with  great 

alacrity  ;  but  when  the  Macedonians  approached 

the  city,  they  were  much   incommoded   by  the 

depth  of  water,  and  exceedingly  galled  by  every 

kind  of  missile  weapon  from  the  battle mietits.    The 

Tyrians,  likewise,  having  the  command  of  the  sea^ 

annoyed  the  woi^men  from  their  galiies,  and  re- 

*  Arriui  nyi  one  hundred  and  fifty  ieet«    The  numbers  probably  are 
erroneous* 
t  Plutarch,  Curtioa,  Arrian. 
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terdftd  tb^  caiqpletion  of  (beir  bbours.  To  resist  c  h  a  p» 
tbese  ass^uUs^  A.kxaud«^r  erected,  oa  the  furtbest 
^ojecture  of  tbe  mole,  two  wooden  towers,  on 
wbic^bie  placed  bis  engines,  and  wbicbbe  co?ered 
withleatber  and  raw  bides  to  resist  tbe  ignited  darts 
and  fii'e-sbips  of  tbe  euem)\  Tuis  contrivance,  bow-  which  i« 
ever,  tbciogenuity  ofbi;^  adversaries  soon  rendered  b>**he'^ 
^oefiectuaL  Having  pnurured  a  buge  bulk,  tbey^^^""**' 
filled  it  wilb  dry  twigs,  pilcb,  sulphur,  and  otber 
C<unbustible9.  Toward  tbe  prow,  tljey  raised  two 
roMts^eaobof  wbicb  was  armed  wilb  adouble  yard^ 
from  wboee  extremities  were  suspended  va:»t  cal- 
4roa8»  filled  witb  whatever  niigbt  add  tu  tbe  viu^ 
lence  of  tbe  conflagration.  Having  prepared  this 
uneofiimon  i|[istruiDent  of  desl  ruction, they  patiently 
wailed  afa\'ourable  wind.  Tbe  bulk  wastben  tow* 
ed  into  tbe  oea  by  two  gallies.  As  she  approached 
^  mole,  j^iie  rowers  set  her  on  fire,  and  escaped  by 
swwEiming*  Tbe  works  of  tbe  Macedonians  were 
9009  thrown  Mito  a  blai^e.  Tbe  enemy,  sailing  forth 
ID  boats,  prevented  them  from  extinguishing  the 
Mames ;  and  tbe  labour  of  many  weeks  was  thus 
in  one  day  reduced  to  ruins*. 

The  perseverance  of  Alexander  was  proof  against  \ieunder 
4iuch  accidents.  He  immediately  comm?inded  new^JJ*^*|^ 
engines  to  be  made,  and  a  new  mole  to  be  raised, 
•tronger  and  broader  than  the  preceding.  Th^ 
ordei*sof  a  prince,  who  directed  every  operation  in 
fperson,  and  wbi>8e  bodily  toilsexceeded  those  of  tha 
xtaeanest  soldier,  were  sure  of  being  heard  with  re^ 

•  ArrUn,  p.  44, 8c  seqq. 
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G  K  A  P.  gpect  and  obeyed  with  alacrity.    Tlie  ruins  of  oM 

xxxviiL  i^yre  afiforded  abundance  of  stone ;  wood   worn 

brought  from  Anti-Libanus'*' ;  and  it  sbould  seeift 

that  a  roving  party  of  Arabs  haying  dit««rbed  the. 

Macedonian  workmen,  were  repelled  by  Alexander^ 

which  gave  rise  to  the  idle  report  of  his  Aralrimi  c<hi- 

quest    By  incredible  exertions,  the  mole  was  at 

length  built,  and  the  battering  engines  were  erected*. 

HUmiii.  The  arrival  of  four  thousand  Peloponnesiao  forces 

um\  re-  Seasonably  reinforced  Alexander,  and  revived  Ike 

^^^    courage  of  his  troops^  exhausted  by  fatigoe  aodi 

dejected  by  defeat.    At  the  same  time  the  flpete 

of  the  maritime  provinces  which  he  had  sabdued, 

came  to  ofier  their  assistance  in  an  undertakii^^ 

which  could  scarcely  haveprftved  ^ucressfiil,  while 

the  Tyrians  conHnanded  the  sea*    The  scfuadrona 

of  Lower  Asia  were  joined  by  the  naval  force  of 

Rhodes  and  Cyprus.    The  whole  armament  of" 

Alexander  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twenty*- 

four  vesselst*  so  that  the  Tyrians,  who  bithert# 

/ 

*  Curtiw  tonfouiids  At»t»-LilMuiUfl  witk  Mouot  Libanoi.  It  inoH 
be  endless  to  notice  his  errors,  exaggerationv,  and  fictions  in  the  ae^ 
co«)nt  of  this  i^ege,  which  is  one  of  the  moit  romantic  passages  in  bik 
bis|of7.  Cnrtius  writes  to  the  fancy,  not  to  the  juri^fnem;  and  t* 
readers  of  a  certain  taste  the  picturesq.iie  beauUesof  his  style  wiUaton^ 
for  errors  m  matter  of  fact.  Me  may  be  allowed  lo  raise  an  imaginiuj ' 
•tonn,  who  can  describe  it  like  Curtius.  "  Turn  inhorrescene  nutro 
paullatiro.  levari,  deinde  aeriori  vento  concitaiitm,  fluctus  cieiw,  et  inter 
•e  navigia  collidcre  Jamque  scindi  coe|)erani  vincula,  quibus  eennexc 
quadriremes  eraat,  ruere  tabulata,  &  cum  ingenti  fragore  in  profundum 
■ecnrn  milites  trabere.**  It  ia  Ailexander,  whose  actioM  be  disfigures 
and  fenders  inciediblc^  not  the  reader,  whose  fancy  be  amtiaes,  that  hat 
Just  cause  of  anger  with  Curttus. 

f  Curtius,   1     It.  c    iii.   sayi»   that   it    conaiated  of  one  hundred    ' 
ipvl  ei|^^  mU*   riutarch.   in  Aiexind^  says,   ihst   the  harev  ^ 
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•diiftdedin  ilieir  fleet,  now  retired  behind  the  de-c  h  a  p. 
fencesofiheir  ports  for  safety.         •  xxxviil 

But  these  persevering  islanders^  though  they  pru-  sm^ur 
dently  dedined  an  onequal  tombat,  ivere  forsaken  ^e^^'^^ 
neither  by  tbehr  activity  nor  their  coiira^.  Tbe^^^i^ 
hulks  and  gallies*,  destined  to  advance  the  batter* 
ing  engines  against  their  fralls/.were  assailed  with 
continual  shonrers  of  ignked  arrott sf,  and  othw 
niiaeile  w^eapons,  which  eMie  with  peculiar  effooi 
fnMS  wooden  towers  newiy  raised  on  theit*  Jofty 
batHementa.'  This  <tistamt  faottiiily  i^Urded,  bui 
could  not  prevent^  the  apprtiaoheg  of  the  enemy; 
The  purpose  of  the  Ty rians  was  better  e^Seeted'  if 
easting  down  hvigd  stooM  into  the  se^,  which  hin« 
dared  aecMS  to  the  walk.  To  dear  these  mcuw^ 
bnmces  required  the  perseverance  of  the  Mace^ 
donians^  and  the  animating  presence  of  Alexanden 
Bofon  the  work  could  be  accomplished,  the  Meniy 
advanced  m  covered  vessels,  and  cut  the  cables  of 
ihe>*  hulks  employed  in  that  laborious  servit e, 
Alexander  commanded  a  squadron  to  advance  and 
re^l  the  Tyrians.  Yeteven  this  did  not  faciKtate 
the  removal  of  the  bar ;  for  the  islanders,  beiag^ 
expert  divers,  plunged  under  water,  and  again 


Tyre  w«s  blocked  up  with  two  hundred  trireoies.  Arrian  distinctly 
nentionB  the  number  and  species  of  ships  sent  by  each  city  or  province^, 
from  Macedoii  there  came,  be  says  a  vessel  of  fiAy  oars,  nrnmnnfoc^ 
A  circumstance  which  proves  that.  On  this  emerf^ency,  Alexander,  had. 
Uken  pains  to  collect  ships  from  all  quarters- 

.  *  Such  vessels  w«it  used  for  this  puipoaei  la  V^c^  the  stoatcsttftilq^ 
^f  ian«  p.  46 
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c  H  A  TNCVlUngibe  cables^setlbe  JMpice<i4M(iQPe|0el«adri^ 
sxxvHi.  ii  (i3^3  became  nec^Hsasy  U  prepare  clMfiifl^  wbicfa 
were  used  instead  of  ropes;  by  fvUicbcontriraoce 
the  bulki  were  39<CMre4  in  (irai  »Qctiorj|ge»  tbe  baok 
ofsAon^t  WW  reipovedtund  the  battering  engioes 
adPiunCed  to  the  fvallev 
TiieTy-  ,  Jq  ttii9  exinmUy,  tbi'Tyrtanaveotured  to  attack 
feated  at  the  Cypriaq  squadron*  stationed  ai  tbe.  moulli  of  the 
^**  barbour.  tvbicb  looked  towards  Sidw.^  Tbe  bold^ 
De86:of  tbjs  measure  could on)y  basurpeased  by  tbe 
delibeiaijo  valoi»r  with  wbieb  it  t^as.tjirried  into 
execution;  The  »Hmth  of  th^  hamii  they  bad 
pi'eiriously  covered  with  spread  ^ssliis^  to-  conceal 
tbeir  opernlioos  from  tbe  enemy.  Mid^day  was 
fixed  for  the  hour  of  attack,  at  which  time  tbe 
Creeks  and  Macedonians  reposed  and  refreshed 
lliemselves,  and  Alexander  commonly  retired  to 
bifl  pavilion,  eriBcted  near  the  bai^lHiur  which 
looked  towards  £gypt4  The  best  aajfing  veesels 
were,  carefully  selected  from  the  whole  fleet*# 
and  manned  with  the  most  expert  rowers,  and 
ihe  moat  resolute  soldiera»  ail  enured  to  the  seiw 
^nd  well  armed  for  .fight.  At  first  they  came 
forth  in  a  line,  slowly  and  silently ;  but  haviBg 
proceeded  within  sight  of  the  Cyprians,  they  at 
.once  clashed  their  oars,  raised  a  shout,  and  ad- 
vanced a-bi^ast  of  each  other  to  the  attack.  Seve- 
ral of  the  enemy^s  ships  were  sunk  at  the  first 

*  They  consisted,  tays  Afrian,  in  fire  choice  qainquefenes,  is 
many  quadriremei,  and  eeren  triremea.  See  note^  roL  i.  p.  ^Ja 
^•eqq. 
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Aock ;  Cillers  were  dashed  in  pieces  against  thee  ii  a  Fi 
shore.  Alexander,  who  had  fortunately  that  day  ^^^^^"• 
tarried  but  a  short  time  in  bis  pavilion,  was  no 
sooner  informed  of  this  desperate  sally,  than,  with 
admirable  presence  of  mind,  he  immediately  orders 
ed  such  vessels  as  were  ready,  to  block  up  the 
mouth  of  the  haven,  and  thereby  prevent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Tynan  fleet  from  joining  their  vic- 
torious companions.  Meanwhile,  with  several  quin^ 
quereme,  and  five  trireme,  gallies,  hastily  prepar- 
ed, he  sailed  round  to  attack  tlie  Tyrians.  The  be- 
sie^d  observing  from  their  walls  the  approach  of 
Alexander,  endeavoured,  by  shouts  and  signals,  to 
recal  their  ships.  They  had  scarrely  changed 
their  course,  when  they  were  assailed  by  the  be- 
siegers, and  soon  rendered  unserviceable.  The  men 
saved  themselves  by  swimming ;  few  vessels  escaped ; 
two  were  taken  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

The  issue  of  these  naval  operations  decided  tlie  Tyr«  ta^ 
fate  of  Tyre.    Una  wed  by  the  hostile  fleet,  thejuu^*** 
Macedonians  now  fearlessly  advanced  their  engines  c^t 
oh  all  sides.    Amidst  repealed  assaults  during  t wo^-  c-  ^^ 
days,  the  besiegers  displayed  the  ardour  of  en- 
tbusiai^m'^,  the  besieged  the  fury  of  despair.  From 


^  From  the  beginning,  the  difficult- es  of  the  stegc  hael  appeared 
almost  inaurmountible  to  the  soldlera  '*  But  Alexander,"  says  Cur- 
tiu8«  "  haudqua^uam  rudis  tractandi  milttares  aoimosa  speciem  sib) 
Hercttlis  in  somno  •bUtam  esse  'pronunciat,  dextram  porrigentis" 
The  divlnert  thence  concluded^  as  Anian  lells  us,  that  Tyre  would 
be  taken^  but  Uiat  it  would  be  an  Herculean  labour.  Alexander 
continued  throi^^hout  the  siege  ta  employ  the  aldB  of  superstition* 
At  etie  time  it  was  said,  that  A|H)iIo  was   about  to  leave  Tyre,  and 
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CHAP,  towers  equal  in  height  to  the  walls,  Che  Greelcs 
XXXVIII  ^pj  Macedonians  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the 
enemy.  By  throwing  spontoons  across,  the  bravest 
sometimes  passed  over,  even  to  the  battlements. 
In  other  parts,  the  Tyrians  successfully  employed 
hooks  and  grappling  irons  to  remove  the  assailants. 
On  those  who  attempted  scaling-ladders,  they 
poured  vessels  of  burning  sand,  which  penetrated 
to  the  bone.  The  vigour  of  the  attack  was  op- 
posed by  as  vigorous  a  resistance.  The  shock  of 
the  battering  engines  was  deadened  by  green  bides 
and  coverlets  of  wool,  and  whenever  an  opening 
was  effected,  the  bravest  combatants  advanced  to 
defend  the  breach.  But  time  and  fatigue,  which 
exhausted  the  vigour  of  the  enemy,  only  confirmed 
the  perseverance  of  Alexander.  On  the  third  day 
his  engines  assailed  the  walls;  and  the  fleet,  divided 
into  two  squadrons,  attacked  the  opposite  har- 
bours. A  wide  breach  being  effected,  Alexander 
commanded  the  hulks  which  carried  the  engine^ 
to  retire,  and  others,  bearing  the  scaling-ladders, 
to  advance,  that  his  soldiers  might  enter  the  town 
over  the  ruins.  The  targeteers,  headed  by  Ad* 
metus,  first  mounted  the  breach.  This  gaUant 
commander  was  slain  by  a  spear ;  but  Alexander^ 


tiiat  the  Tyrians  hid  fastened  blm  with  golden  chains  to  prevent 
his  elopement  At  another,  Alexander  dreamed  that  a  satyr  |»li^n|r 
before  him,  long  eluded  his  grasp*  but  finally  aUoured  himself  to  be 
caught.  The  augurs  divined  the  word  2««r^c,  a  Satyr,  into  two 
syllables,  S«  Tifor,  Tyre  is  thine.  By  such  coarse  artifices,  varied 
according  to  circumstaocesy  have  the  greateat  atchiefQBieiita  hetfk 
effected* 
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1^0.  was  present  wherever  danger  called,  immedt-c  rap. 
atelj^  folk^wed  with  the  royal  band  of  Companions.  ^^^^"'^ 
At  tb^  same  time  the  Phoenician  fleet  broke  into 
the  bitrboar  of  Egypt,  and  ttie  Cyprians  into  that 
of  Sidon.  After  their  walls  were  taken,  the  towna- 
nen  still  rallied,  and  prepared  for  defence.  The 
length  of  the  siege,  and  still  more  the  cruelty  of 
tb^  Tyridns,  who  having  taken  some  Grecian 
vessels  from  Sidon,  butchered  their  crews  on  the 
top  of  their  wall,  and  threw  their  bodies  into  the 
sea,  in  sight  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army,  pror 
volied  the  indignation  of  Alexander,  and  ejiaspe- 
rated  the  fury  of  the  victors.  Eight  thousand 
Tyrians  were  slain  ;  thirty  thousand  were  reduced 
to  servitude.^  The  principal  magistrates,  to* 
.getber  with  some  Carthaginians  who  had  come  to 
worship  the  gods  of  their  mother-country,  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Tyrian  Hercules.  They 
were  saved  by  the  clemency  or  piety  of  Alexan- 
der,^ who  bad  lost  four  hundred  men  in  this  obsti* 
Bate  siege  of  seven  monfhsf. 

The  conquest  of  Phcenicia  was  followed  by  the  Subai». 
submission  of  the  neighbouringprovinceof  Judaea}*  judaea. 


*  CaftinSf  1  it.  e«  Iv.  says,  that  flfleen  tliousaiid  Tyrlans  were  lavecl 
by  their  Sidonian  brethren,  who  clandestinely  embaried  them  in  theif 
shipty  and  transported  them  to  Sidon.  This  circumstance,  omitted  by 
▲ivian,  derives  s«ne  probabiUtjF  ftom  the  vigofxxiA  reaistanee  mhkh, 
•iwicea  ytva  al^nrardi.  Tyre  againmade  to  the  arms  of  Antiywn^ 
Vid.  DMor.  Sicul.  p.  703—704. 

t  Arrian,  1.  ii.  p   44—^0. 

i  The  Greek  historians  of  Alexander  are  silent  concerning^  hit 
^|fc>(imey  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  eztraordiaaiy  tnuisAclioRS  there,  db« 

Voi»  IV.  226 
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c  H  M*  ^^^  ^°  i^®  ^^^^  leading  to  Egypt,  tbe  progress  o^ 

xxxYui-the  conqueror  was  interrupted  by  the  strong  city 

^^^1^^  of  Gaza,  situate  on  a  high  hill,  near  the  confines 

re»i»tancc  of  the  Arabian  desert*.    This  place,  distant  about 

two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  marshes 

or  a  deep  sand,  which  rendered  it  extremely  dif& 

cult  of  access,  was  held  for  Darius  by  the  loyally 

of  Batisf,  an  eunuch,  who  had  prepared  to  resint 

Alexander  by  hiring  Arabian  troops,  and  by  pre* 


tftribed  by  Joiephut,  1.  xL  e.  Till  This  fttory*  very  Sfttterkiip  to  tlie 
Jews,  is  inconsivtent  with  *  be  nsmlive  of  Arrian,  copied  in  the  text. 
j^  all  Palestine,  except  Gaza,  had  submitted  to  his  arms,  "  Ta  fitr 
«ix^ae  TH  UAXtuFifHt  itgomux»^i*vr*  nik "  Alexander  had  no  occasion 
to  march  aj^inst  Jerusalem  The  ooQTersation  between  Atexsnderi 
Parmenio,  and  the  high-priest  Jadduah,  as  related  by  Josephus,  is  like- 
wise at  Tariance  with  well  an thenticaied  events  in  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der. When  the  high^priest  approached  to  implore  the  clemency  oC 
the  conqueror,  Alexander,  sevs  the  Jewish  historian,  prostrated  himieif 
before  that  venerable  old  man ;  an  action  which  lo  much  surprised  Par* 
menio,  that  he  immediately  asked  his  master.  **  Why  he,  whom  all  the 
world  adored,  should  himielf  adore  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews?"  It 
will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  Mexnnder  did  not  require  this  mark  of 
^respect  (the  fr^o^nvfurtt)  till  long  after  the  period  alluded  to  by  Jose* 
phus«  neither  could  he  be  accompanied  by  theChaldttans,  aa  that  writer 
•lieges :  much  less  could  the  high -priest,  with  propriety,  have  request* 
ed  Alexander  to  permit  the  Jews  settled  in  Babylon  and  Media,  tbe 
tee  exercise  of  their  religion,  before  that  prince  had  conquered  thote 
countries,  or  even  passed  the  Euphrates.  See  this  lubject  forther  ex- 
amined in  Moyle's  Letters,  vol  ii  p.  415.  and  in  I'Exameo  Critique  des 
Bistoriens  d'\lcxandre,p  65 — 69 

•  B^;tfltT»  h  amafn  tic  vf  Aiynrrw  te  <hiria»f  nrrh  «w  rf  gif^  <nf  ^/uc 
^  It  is  the  last  inhabited  place  on  the  road  from  Phosnicia  to  Egypt,  fie 
t}ie  skirts  of  the  desert" 

t  Curtitifi  L  iv.  c.  yi,  calls  him  Belisj  Josephos,  L  zL  c  viil  Bsha- 
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iSdiar  eapcous  masazinea.  The  Macedonian  et><'>  h  a  p.. 
^iieers^  declared  their  opinion  that  Gaza  was  im-  ^^-  ' 
pregnable*  But  Alexander,  unwilling  to  incur  the 
disgrace  and  danger  of  leaving  a  strong  fortress 
behind  him,  conamanded  a  rampart  to  be  raised 
on  the  south  side  of  the  wall,  which  seemed  least 
aeciuie  aganst  an  attack.  His  engines  were  scarcely 
erected,  when  the  garrison  made  a  furious  sally» 
and  threw  them  into  flamesi  It  required  the  pre* 
«BeDce  of  the  king  to  save  the  rampart,  and  to 
prevent  the  total  defeat  of  the  Macedonians. 
Warned  by  a  heavenly  admonitionf,  he  bad 
hitherto  kept  beyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
darts ;  and  when  the  danger  of  his  troops  made 
him  forget  the  divine  omen^  a  weapon,  thrown 
from  a  catapult,  pierced  his  shield  and  breast- 
plate, and  wounded  him  in  the  shoulden  Soon 
afterwards  the  engines,  which  had  been  used  in 
the  siege  of  Tyre,  arrived  by  sea.  A  wall  of  in- 
credible height  and  breadth^  was  run  entirely 
round  the  city;  the  Macedonians  raised  their 
batteries ;  the  miners!!  were  busy  at  the  founda- 

*  *Oi  /jtn^ttfOTToioh  the  engine-makers ;  it  should  leeni  that  the 
ijume  pemons  who  made  the  engines^  directed  the  application  of 
fhem. 

t  While  Alexander  was  sacrificing',  a  bird  of  prey  let  fall  a  stone 
•a  his  head.  According  to  Aristander  the  soothsayer,  this  prodigy 
portended  tli^t  tlie  ^ity  should  be  taken,  but  that  Alexander  would  be 
^sposed  to  danger  in  the  siege. 

^  Two  furlongs   in  breadth,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height  i** 
iut  the  text  is  absurdly  erroneous. 

II  'Trifofimr  Tt  «AAii  »<u  a\xit  e^ucvofAttmr,  Arrian,  p.  St*  This  TO  IV 
4in0n&mstocS;B^<^^i  ^  ^9C^  ^^^J  <>"  S^^^  emergencies^ 
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c  H  A  i».  Hon ;  breaches  were  efik^ted ;  and,  aft^r  i 
^^^^^*"'  assaults,  the  city  was  taken  by  storm.     Wht^n  ttjeir 
wall  was  undermined,  and  their  gates  in  posseasii'tt* 
of  the  enemy,  the  inhabitants  still  fought  despe* 
iBleiy,  and,  without  losing  ground*,  perished  to  a 
man.   Their  wives  and  children  were  enslaved ,  and 
Gaza,  being  repeopled  fromtHe  neighbouring  4erri» 
lory,  served  as  a  place  of  aroos  to  restrain  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Arabs. 
Kwy  con-      The  obst  inate  resirtance  of  the  obscure  fortrraiof 
E^tT     Gaza,  was  contrasted  by  the  ready  submission  of  tlie 
cxkiT/     Cf'lebrated  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Insevendaysmarc^b^ 
A.  €-  332.  Alexander  reached  the  maritime  city  of  Pe4«6iuai, 
to  which  he  had  previously  sent  his  fleet,  with  an  in- 
junction, after  seizing  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  care** 
fully  to  examine  the  neighbouring  coasts,  ldkes,and 
rivers*    His  decisive  victory  at  Issus,  the  shameful 
fliglrt  of  Darius,  the  recent  subjugation  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  together  with  the  actually  defencelesg 
state  of  Egypt,  (Mazaces,  the  satrap  of  that  largo 
province,  having  no  Persian,  and  scarcely  any  regu- 
lar troops),  opened  a  ready  passage  to  Mettipfais, 
the  wealthy  capital.  There,  Alexander  was  received 
as  sovereign,  and  immediately  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged by  the  whole  nation ;  a  nation  long  accus* 
tomed  to  fluctuate  between  one  servitude  and  an- 
other, always  ready  to  obey  the  first  summons  of  an 
invader,  and  ever  willing  to  betray  him  for  a  new 
master.     Grateful  for  his  unexampled  success^ 

•  Xju  ctjrifl^y^f  sr*9Ttt  *vTit,fjiti^ofjitfoh  »V  txATot  vr*x?*s%f  The  higli- 
ci(t  panegyric,  b^'mg  the  very  words  applied  by  U}S]ai»,  Uerodoiui^ 
icp.  to  those  u  ho  fcU  at  Thermopyls. 
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(ke  ceiM|tierot  sacrificed  at  Memphis  to  the  Egyp-c  n  xr. 
imn  gods,  and  celebrated  in  that  city  gymDastic  ^^^^"^ 
and  musical  games,  under  the  direction  of  Gre^ 
ciaa  artists,  accompanying  him  for  that  purpose. 
Having  placed  sufficient  garrisons  both  in  Mem* 
pbis  and  P^usium,  be  embarked  with  the  re* 
maioder  of  his  forces  and  sailed  doivn  the  JNile  to 
Caaopus.* 

At  this  place,  Alexander  found  abundant  oc*Foun«M 
eupation  for  his  policy,  iu  a  country  where  there  i^^^- . 
was  no  opportunity  for  exerci^ng  his  valour.  Goa*^^^ 
tinually  occupied  with  the  thoughts,  not  only  of 
extending,  but  of  improving  his  conquests,  the 
first  glance  of  his  discerning  eye  perceived  what 
(be  boasted  wisdom  of  Egypt  had  never  been  ahl^ 
to  discover.  The  inq[>ection  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  of  the  Bed  Sea,  of  the  lake  Marceotis,  and 
of  the  vaiious  branches  of  the  JNile,  suggested  tb^ 
design  of  founding  a  city,  which  should  derivCf 
from  nature  only,  more  permanent  advantage* 
than  the  favour  of  the  greatest  princes  can  bestow. 
Fired  with  this  idea,  he  not  only  fixed  the  situa- 
tion,! but  traced  th^  plan  of  his  intended  capital. 


*  Arriaiiy  p.  51,  h  fleqq. 

t  **  l^gypti"  Bays  Baron  Tolt,  ivho  lately  sorreyed  that  country^ 
Vivh  the  eye  of  an  engineer  and  a  statesman,  «  waa  formed  to  re- 
unite the  commerce  of  Europe.  Africa,  and  the  Indies.  It 
stood  in  need  of  a  harbour,  Tast»  and  of  easy  access.  The  moutha  of 
the  Kile  afford  neither  of  these  advantages  :  the  only  proper  situation 
wsi  distant  twelve  leagues  from  the  river,  and  in  the  heart 
of  a  desert.  On  this  spot,  which  none  but  a  great  genius  could 
have  pitched  on,  Alexander  built  a«  city,  which  being  joined  to  the 
^Ue  by  a  oavigable  canali  became  the  capital  of  OAtions,  thd  m&txq* 
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CHAP,  described  (be  circuit  of  its  walls  and  assigned'the 

xxxviii.  gj.^y jj J  for  its  squares,  market-plaees,  aadteni* 

pies.*     Such  was  the  sagacity  of  bis  choice,  that 

within  the  space   of  twenty  years,  Alexandria 

rose  to  distinguished  eoiinence  among  the  cities 

of  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  continued,  through  all 

subsequent  ages  of  antiquity,  the  principal  bond 

of  union,  the  seat  of  correspondence  and  com* 

merce,  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

Ai^xMder     In  Egypt,  an  inclination  seized  Alexander  to 

toipietf  traTei-se  the  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterraneaiv 

Ammon.    ^jjaj  jj^  might  visit  the  revered  temple  and  oracle 

cxiui.     of  Jupiter  Ammon.    This  venerable  shrine  was 

A-  C.  332 

'  situate  in  a  cultivated  spot  of  five  miles  in  diameter, 
distant  about  fifty  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  rising 
with  attractive  beauty  amidst  the  satidy  deserts  of 
Lybia.  Among  the  African  and  Asiatic  nations, 
tlie  oracle  of  Hammon  enjoyed  a  similar  autlMH 
rity  to  that  which  Delplii  had  long  held  in  Greeoe; 
and,  perhaps,  the  conquest  of  the  East  could 
not  have  been  so  easily  accomplished  by  Alex- 
ander, had  he  not  previously  obtained  the  sanct 
tion  of  this  venerated  shrine.  Guided  by  pru^ 
dence,  or  impelled  by  curiosity,  he  first  pro- 
ceeded two  hundred  miles  westward,  along  the 
coast  to  Para^tonius,  through  a  desolate  country^ 


polls  of  commerce.     The  trading  nations  of  Uie  earlii  sUU  retpeOt 
its  ruins,  lieaped  u]3  by  barb&rism,  and  which  require  but  the  o{>cratk>« 
of  a  beneficent  hand,  to  restore   the  boldest  edifice  which  the  biiinfi 
niind  evtr  dared  to  conceive.*    Mem.  du  Baren  de  ToU,  t  ii.  p.  179* 
*  Arri«ii^  1.  ni.  aub  init^ 
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but  not  destitute  of  water.  He  then  boldly  pene-  c  h  a  p-, 
tinted  towards  the  south,  into  the  mid-land  terri-^^^^^^|]J^ 
tory,  despising  the  danger  of  traversing  an  ocean 
of  sand,  unmarked  by  trees,  mountains  or  any 
other  object  that  might  direct  his  course,  or  vary 
this  jB^Ioomy  scene  of  uniform  sterility*.     Tli^ 
superstition  of  the  ancients  believed  him  to  have 
been  conducted  by  ravens,  or  serpents ;  whichji 
without  supposing  a  miracle,  may,  agreeably  to 
the  natural  instinct  of  animals,  have  sometimea 
bent  their  course  through  the  desert,  towards  a 
well- watered  and  fertile  spot,  covered  wi(h  palms 
aad  olives.    The  fountain,  which  was  the  source 
of  this  fertility,  formed  not  the  least  curiosity  of 
the  place.    It  was  exceedingly  cool  at  mid-day, 
and  warm  at  mid-night ;  and,  in  the  intervening 
time,  regularly,  every  day,  underwent  all  the  in* 
termediate  degrees  of  temperature.    The  adjacent 
territory  produced  a  fossile  salt,  which  was  often 
dug  out  ID  large  oblong  pieces,  clear  as  crystal. 
The  priests  of  Ammon  inclosed  it  in  boxes  of 
palmtree,  and  bestowed  it  in  presents  on  kings 
and  other  illustrious  personages ;  such  salt  being 
regarded  as  purer  than  that  procured  from  sea- 
water,  and  therefore  preferred  for  the  purpose 
of  sacrifice,  by  persons  curious  in  their   wor* 
shipf. 

Alexander  admired  the  nature  of  the  place,  con-  Aiennaex* 
suited  the  oracle  concerning  the  success  of  his  ex- ^"^"^*^ 
pedition,  and  received,  as  was  universally  reported  ^''"^^^ 

*  Arrian,  p  53,&8eqq.&Curtius,l.iv.  ^Tii* 
t  Ajnian,ibtcL 
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c  H  A  P.  a  yery  favourable  answer*.  Having  Ibiis  efl&cfed 
xxxviii.jjjg  purpose  at  the  temple  of  Ammon»  be  retmried 
to  Memphis,  in  order  finally  to  settle  the  afibirs  of 
Egypt.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  re- 
instated in  the  enjoyment  af  their  ancient  religioa 
and  laws.  Two  Egyptians  were  appointed  to  ad* 
minister  the  civil  government :  but  the  principal 
garrisons  Alexander  prudently  entrusted  to  the 
command  of  his  most  confidential  friendsf;  a 
policy  alike  recommended  by  the  strength  and  im- 
portance of  the  country,  and  b^  the  restless  temper 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Macedonians  had  now  extended  their  arms 


2liy^from ^^®''    Anatolia,    Carmania,  Syria,   and   Egypt; 

Iji^f*^™  countries  which  anciently  formed  the  seat  of  arts; 
and  empire,  and  which  actually  compose  the 
strength  and  centre  of  the  Turkish  power.  But 
Darius  (after  all  hopes  of  accommodation  bad 
vanished  with  a  conqueror  who  demanded  uncon* 
ditional  submission  to  his  clemencyiji)  still  found 


*  Vid.  Plut  Alexand.  p.  680  Tlie  priest  or  prophet,  mciiit  tt 
address  Alexander  by  the  afiTectionate  title  of  irAiHtf,  child,  soo ;  bat 
not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue^  be  mid,  nf 
^ut,  son  of  Jupiter  On  bis  wretched  blunder  were  founded  Alexander's 
pretensions  to  divinity  Plut.  ibid  8b  Zonar.  AnnaL  i.  p  134.  The 
fictions  of  Curtius  ut  mconaittCDt  with  Airian,  and  with  8tnbo»  Lxvii 
p.1168. 

t  Arrian  obserres,  that  the  Romans  seem  to  hare  imitated  thejealoasf 
of  Alexander  respecting  Bgypt.  Sensible  of  the  temptations  of  the 
goveniors  of  that  prorinoe  to  reroltt  thej^^i^ointedy  not  senators,  bat 
men  of  the  Equestrian  order,  to  be  prqpaMuU  of  Egypt.     Arrian,  p.  55. 

i  In  this  Arrian  and  Curtiuf '  agree.  The  letters  between 
Alezaiuler   and  Darius  are  di&rently  espreaacd  hj  theae  wrtta)* 
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wwvurces  in  his  eastern  provinces,  S'chirvan,  Gilan,c  r  a  p. 
Korosan,  and  the  wide  extent  of  territory  between  ^^^^"^ 
the  Caspian  and  the  Jaxartes.  Not  only  the  siib« 
jects  of  the  empire,  but  the  indepencitent  tribes  in 
those  remote  regions,  which  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  have  ex'^er  been  the  abode  of  courage  and 
barbarity^  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  to  signalise 
their  reetlesa  ralour.  At  the  first  summons,  they 
poured  down  into  the  fertile  plains  of  Assyria,  and 
increased  the  army  of  Darius  far  beyond  any  pro- 
portion of  force  which  he  had  hitherto  collected. 

Meanwhile  Alexander,   having  received  con*  Alexander 
oderable  reinforcements  from  Greece,  Macedon^iHTTAMjE^ 
imd  Thrace,  pursued  his  journey  eastward  fromJ{? 
Pbceoicia^  passed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus*,  "»j;  ^ 
boldly  stemmed  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Tigrisi 
and  hastened  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Assyria.  Darius 
bad  pitched  his  tents  on  the  level  banks  of  the 
Btunadus,  near  the  obscure  village  of  Gaugamela^ 
but  the  famous  battle,  which  finally  decided  the 
empire  of  the  East,  derived  its  name  from  Arbela^ 
a  town  in  the  same  province,  sixty  miles  distant 
from  the  former,  better  known,  and  of  easier  prj>> 
Buociaiiont* 


In  both  their  accounts,  which  are  totally  inconsistent  with  each  othe^, 
fliere  are  internal  marks  of  fiUsebood 

*  Darius  had  entrusted  the  deiSence  of  the  pass  to  Blaxacasi  with  a 
body  of  cavaWy,  of  which  two  tliousand  were  Greeks.  But  on  the  first 
intelligence  of  Alexander's  approach^  Masacus  abandoned  his  post,  and 
drew  off  his  forces.    Arrian.  p.  56. 

f  This  reason,  which  is  given  by  Arrian,  could  scarcely  haTe  appeared 
fidid  to  any  but  a  Greek.    Vtd^  Arrian,  p.  1S1« 

Vot.  IV#  227 
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CHAP.  The  fourth  day  after  passing  the  Tigris,  Alet- 
3Lxxvm.  an^jg,.  ^^s  inforined  by  bis  scouts,  that  they  bad 
ApimMch-seen  some  bodies  of  the  enemy's  horse*  but  could 
enemy.  Dot  ascertain  their  numbers.  Upon  this  intelii* 
gence  he  marched  forward  in  order  of  battle ;  but 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  was  met  by  otbet 
scouts,  who  having  penetrated  deeper  into  the 
countiy,  or  exaii^ined  with  greater  accuracy^ 
acquainted  him  that  the  hostile  odLvsAry  scarcely 
exceeded  a  thousand.  This  news  made  him 
alter  his  measures.  The  heavy-armed  troops 
were  commanded  to  slacken  their  pace.  At  tlie 
bead  of  the  royal  cotiort,  the  Peeonians,  and  auxili«> 
aries,  Alexander  advanced  with  such  celerity,  that 
several  of  the  Barbarians  fell  into  his  bands.  T}ie8e 
Tbeir  prisoners  gave  him  very  alarming  accounts  of  the. 
jkumbers.  foj-^.^  Qf  Darius,  who  was  encamped  within  a  few 
hours  march.  Some  made  it  amount  to  a  million 
of  foot,  forty  thousand  horse,  two  hundred  armed 
chariots,  and  fifteen  elephants  from  the  eastenn 
banks  of  the  Indus*.  Others  exaggerated  (if  in^ 
deed  it  was  an  exaggeration)  with  more  method 
«nd  probability,  reducing  the  infantry  to  six  bun* 
dred  thousand,  and  raising  the  cavalry  to  an  bui^ 
dred  and  forty-five  thousandf.  But  all  agreed,  that 
the  present  army  was  greatly  mpre  numerous^ 
and  composed  of  more  warlike  nations,  than  that 
vrhich  had  fought  at  Issus];. 

•  Arrian,  p.  57. 

t  Curtius,  1  It.  c.  xU.  xlii-  edit.  Gener-    The  numbera  are  difiereiit  ia 
tlie  other  editions. 

#  Arrian  &  Curtiua  loc.  oitat.  Juattn,  1.  zi.'c.  zil    XKodorus,  L  srii., 
C»  zxxix.  &  liii,    Orasiua,  L  iii  c  zriL    Plat,  ia  Alexand. 
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Aleirander  received  this  informaiian  withoulcH  ap. 
testifying  Burprise.  Having  cumnianded  an  halt,^^^^**^- 
he  encamx)ed  four  days  to  give  his  men  restExaminei 
and  refreshment.  His  camp  being  fortified  by {J[|[^^^*^^^ 
a  good  intrenchment,  he  left  in  it  the  sick  and  in«- 
firm,  together  with  all  the  baggage  ;  and,  on  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day,  prepared  to  march 
against  the  enemy,  with  the  effective  part  of  his 
army,  which  was  said  to  consist  of  forty  thousand 
infantry,  and  seven  thousand  horse,  unincumbered 
with  any  thing  but  their  provisions  and  armour. 
The  march  was  undertaken  at  the  second  watch 
cf  the  night,  that  the  Macedonians,  by  joining 
battle  in  the  morning,  might  enjoy  the  important 
advantage  of  having  an  entire  day  before  them,  to 
reap  the  full  fruits  of  their  expected  victory; 
About  half  way  between  the  hostile  camps,  some 
eminences  mutually  intercepted  the  view  of 
either  army.  Having  ascended  the  rising  ground, 
Alexander  first  beheld  the  Barbarians,  drawn  up 
in  battle  array,  and  perhaps  more  skilfully  mar- 
shalled than  he  had  reason  to  apprehend.  Their 
appearance,  at  least,  immediately  determined  him 
to  change  his  first  resolution.  He  again  com* 
manded  a  halt,  summoned  a  council  of  war,  and 
different  measures  being  proposed,  acceded  to  the 
tingle  opinion  of  Parmenio,  who  advised  that  the 
foot  should  remain  stationary,  until  a  detachment 
(»f  horse  bad  explored  the  field  of  battle^^,  an4 


•  T*>  yj^^  »*9M9 170L  <ro  f>4>  tfw%M  i;id>.Mr.   f*  Tha  wholo"  accst  of^ 
AiJirt  action."    4^rvkp»  p.  S». 
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CHAP,  carefully  eiamined  the  disposition  of  the  enemy* 
XXXVIII.  Alexander,  wliose  conduct  was  equalled  by  bii 
courage,  and  biitb  surpassed  by  bis  actiyity,  per* 
formed  those  important  duties  in  person,  at  the 
bead  of  bia  light  horse,  and  royal  cohort.  Having 
returned  with  unexampled  celerity  he  again  as- 
sembled his  captains,  and  encouraged  theai  by  a 
short  speech.  Their  ardour  corresponded  with  hii 
own ;  and  the  soldiers,  confident  of  rictory,  were 
commanded  to  take  rest  and  refresluneni*/ 
plMpoBi'  Meanwhile,  Darius  perceiving  the  enemy's  ap- 
^^^j^proach,  kept  bis  men  prepared  for  action.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  length  of  the  plain,  he  was 
obliged  to  contract  his  front,  and  form  in  two  lioes^ 
each  of  which  was  extremely  deep.  According  to 
the  Persian  custom,  the  Kiug  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  first  line,  surrounded  by  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  great  officers  of  bis  court ;  andde* 
iended  by  his  horse  and  foot  guards,  amounting  to 
£fteen  thousand  chosen  men.  These  splendid 
troops  which  seemed  fitter  for  parade  than  battle^ 
were  flanked  on  either  side,  by  the  Greek  oier- 


'  *  Au9rw96Ui9Btu  MM  etM^uuw^oi  mtkWTt  Tor  rr^4Ter.  *  He  oonimindf^ 
hU  army  to  sup  and  res  •'*  Arrian«p.5&  Th  is  does  not  well  agree  w.th 
what  is  said,  p.  57-  »^«r  axxe  ot/  /u»  ftTX*  fpt^u^-t.  "  That  the  soldier^ 
carried  nothing  bin  theif  armour/'  1  hare  therefore  suppliecl  thlT 
word  *'  provisions.^  Both  Arrian  (loc.  citat.),  and  Curtiiis«  (I.  W  €< 
xiiL)  say,  that  Parmenio  exhorted  Alexander  to  attack  the  enemy 
in  the  night;  to  which  the  King  answered,  that  he  disdained  jt/j^xi 
<nrr  tarn  **  to  steal  the  victory  :"  an  answer  worthy  of  hit  magnanimtty 
and  his  prudence;  since  the  day  and  the  light  were  more  favour- 
able yo  the  fuU  exertion  and  display  of  his  superior  skill  anf 
c^orage.  ..       - 
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^nafies,  and  olher  warlike  baltaliond,  carefully  o  h  a  p. 
telected  from  the  whole  army.  The  right  wing  ^^^^[^ 
consisted  of  the  Medes,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians, 
and  Sac^e;  the  left  was  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
Bactrians,  Persians,  and  Cardusians.  The  Tarioua 
nations  composing  this  immense  host,  were  differ** 
•ntly  armed,  with  swords,  spears,  clubs,  and  batch* 
ets ;  while  the  horse  and  foot  of  each  division 
were  Mended  with  such  irregularity  as  seenied 
the  result  of  accident  rather  than  of  design.  Tbo 
ermed  chariots  fronted  the  first  line,  whose  centre 
was  farther  defended  by  the  elephants.  Chosen 
^uadrdns  of  Scythian,  Bactrian,  and  Cappadociaa 
cavalry  advanced  before  either  wing,  prepared  to 
bring  on  the  action,  or,  after  it  began,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  flank  and  rear. 

The  unexpected  approach  of  Alexander  within  whatisi^ 
sight  of  his  tents,  prevented  Darius  from  fortifying  ^*htuft. 
ihe  wide  extent  of  bis  camp ;  and,  as  he  dreaded  a  ^^^  •"^ 
nocturnal  assault,  from  enemies  who  often  veiled 
Iheir  designs  in  darkness,  he  commanded  bis  men 
to  remain  all  night  under  arms.      This  unusual 
measure,  the  gloomy  silence,  the  long  and  anxious 
expectation,  together  with  the  fatigue  of  a  restless 
night,  discouraged  the  whole  army,  but  inspired 
double  terror  into  those  who  had  witnessed  the 
miserable  disasters  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus 
and  the  Issus. 

At  day-break,  Alexander  disposed  his  troops  in  Alex, 
a  manner  suggested  by  the  superior  numbers  and  ^IJ^,*^,'^^ 
fltiep  order  of  the  enemy..    His  main  body  cou-*'^^^ 
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CHAP,  sisted  in  two  lieavj'  armed  nh^lanxed,  each  amount- 

XXXVIII* 

^^^^^^^  ing  to  above  sixteen  thousand  men.  Of  these,  the 
greater  part  formed  into  one  line ;  behind  which 
he  placed  (be  remainderof  phalangites  reinforced  by 
fargeteers,  with  orders,  that  when  the  out*spread* 
ing  wings  of  the  enemy  prepared  to  attack  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  bis  first  line,  the  second  should 
immediately  wheel  to  receive  them*.  The  caval- 
ry and  light  infantry  were  so  disposed  on  the  wing9» 
that  while  one  part  resisted  the  shock  of  the  Persians 
in  fVont,  another,  by  only  facing  to  the  right  or 
left,  might  take  them  in  flank.  Skilful  arcben 
and  darters  were  posted  at  proper  intervals,  as  af* 
fording  the  best  defence  against  the  armed  chariots, 
which  (as  Alexander  well  knew)  must  immediately 
become  useless,  whenever  their  conductors  or  horses 
were  wounded, 

5*^tuci^  Having  thus  arranged  the  several  parts,  Alex- 
ander with  equal  judgment  led  the  whole  in  an 
oblique  direction  towards  the  enemy's  left ;  a  ma- 
noeuvre which  enabled  the  Macedonians  to  avoid 
contending  at  once  with  superior  numbers.  When 
his  advanced  battalions,  notwithstanding  their 
nearness  to  the  enemy,  still  stretched  towards  the 
right,  Darius  also  extended  his  left,  till  fearing  that 
by  continuing  this  movement  his  men  should  be 
drawn  gradually  off* the  plain,  he  commanded  the 
jScytbian  squadrons  to  advance,  and  prevent  the 


Arrian,    p     60.    The  f*»^i  «<k^«S«/R9;  b   defined  h)r    J^ljfli^  as  jf?« 
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further  extension  of  the  hostile  line*    Alexander  c  ii  a  f» 
immediately  detached,  a  body  of  horse  to  oppoae^^^^J^ 
tbem.     An  equestrian  combat  ensued,  in  which  B&ttie  of 
bath  parties  were  reinforced,  and  the  Barbarians  ^euT' 
finally  repelled.    The  armed  chariots  then  issued  ^^?]*P; 
forth  with  impetuous  violence;  but  their  appear- a^cssj,. 
auce,  only,  was  formidable ;  for  the  precautiooi 
taken  by  Alexander,  rendered  tbei^  assault  harm^ 
less.    Darius  next  moved  his  main  body^  but  with 
so  little  order,  thM*  the  horse,  mixed  with  the  idh 
fantry,  advanced,  and  left  a  vacuity  in  the  line* 
which  bis  gepejals  ;w^nted  time  or  vigilance  tp 
supply.     Alexander  seized  the  decisive  moment, 
and  penetrated   into  the  void  with  a  wedge  of 
squadrons.    He  was  followed  by  the  nearest  eec^ 
tions  of  the  phalanx>  who  rushed  forward   with 
loud  sbouts>  as  if  they  had  already  pursued  the 
enemy*     In  this  part  of  the  field,  the  .victory  was 
not  long  doubtful:  after  a  feeble  resistance,  the 
Barbarians  gave  way :  the  pusillanimous  Darius 
was  foremost  in  the  flight^. 

The  battle,  however,  was  not  yet  decided.  The 
more  remote  divisions  of  the  phalanx,  upon  receiv- 
ing intelligence  that  the  left  wing,  commanded 
by  Parmenio,  was  in  danger,  had  not  immediately 
followed  Alexander.  A  vacant  space  was  thus 
left  ID  the  Macedonian  line,  through  which  some . 
sq^uadrons  of  Persian  and  Indian  horse  penetrated 
whh  celerity,  and  advanced  to  the  hostile  campf. 

•  Ufvy%  fr  r^K  ir^9trotc  *i^XF*f*  "  He  Aed  shamefull/  among  the  fore*' 
iaosi.»    \rrian,  p.  69. 

t  The  words  of  Arrlan  are,  Aax'  wtn^^mt  »»  ^«Xic»« 
(riz.    th&   feclions   on  the  kft},  nytfi^om  m  t«  wmvfJiAf  irvmr^ 
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c  H  \  P.  Tt  was  then  that  Alexander  derived  signal 
xxxvut  jjjjj  well-earned  advanta/^es  from  bis  judicious 
order  of  battle.  The  heavy-armed  troops  and  tar- 
geteers,  which  he  had  skitfully  posted  behind  the 
phalanx^  speedily  faced  about,  advanced  with  a 
rapid  step,  and  attacked  the  Barbarian  cavalry, 
already  entangled  among  the  baggaf^e.  The  enemy, 
thus  surprised,  were  destroyed  or  put  to  flight 
Meanwhile,  the  danger  of  his  left  wing  recalled 
Alexander  ^  from  the  pursuit  of  Darius.  In  ad« 
▼ancing  against  the  enemy's  right,  he  was  met  by 
the   Parthian,    Indian,  and  Persian    horse,  who 

JnxrtdHO't  rmf    ta  Iy/»r  Tivff(>  xau    *ni(  Xl^tMnt  tmrUi    ate   vn  t*  tf»iE«^« 
nm  fAxta^trmi  Sec.    The  lettpned  Gu'racbardi's  commentary  is  ingentouB, 
but  scarcely  warranted  by  Ute.  text.    "  Uea  aectiow  de  la  draite  de  ia 
phalange  ayant  donnd  en   mtmt  temps   que  lea    Pcltastes,  les  autres 
sections,  qui  Violent  par  Toblique  plus  ou  moins  en  arri^re,  tacherent 
$MMk  de  marcher  en  avant*  &  de  ebai^r  F^nnemi     Mais  ka  troopes 
de    la   droite  dea   Peraes,   voyant  le   fort   de  combat  au  centre,  ae 
presserent  toutes  vers   cet  endroit  de   la  ligne,   en  se  poussant  mu* 
tuellement,  k.  la  foule  embarrassa  tellement   les  soldi ts   de   la  ph%- 
Unge,  qu'il  leur  fut  alors  impossible  de  s'avancer.    8ur  c^  .entBcfiutes* 
Alexandre,  pour  se  faire  jour,  se  jetta  sur  les  derrieres    de  ces  en- 
Bemis.    En  m€me  temps  la  nouvelle  de   la  fuite  de  Darius,  &  de  la 
deroute  de  toute-  aa  gauche  s^ctant  repandue,  la  consternation  devint 
g^ii^rale.    L'efiet  ea  fut  slngulier ;  lea   Perses  se  voyant  coup4s>  dans 
leur  retraite.  par  les  escadrons  d*\lexandre,  qu'ils   avoient    4  do^ 
cliercherent  k  se  sauver,  m6me  i  travers  la  phalange.    lis  se  jetterent 
ii  corps  perda  sur  elle     Quoique  de  vingt  qoatre  de  hauteur^  elle  ne 
put   resister  au  poids  de  cette  masse.    Sa  gauche  ^tant  alors  plus 
*  charg^e  que  sa  droite,  les  sections  de  celle-ci  pou«s€rent  en  avanl»  & 
n'observerent  pas  qae,  depuia  la  troisi^me  section,  la  gauche  restoit 
en  arriere     11  en  resulta  que  la  phalange  se  separa,  que  sa  droite  a'aTan- 
^B.  k  la  poursuite  de  Pennemi,  &  que  des  corps  sombreux  de  cavalerie 
&  d'infanterie,  qui  avoient  €\.t  au  centre  Persan^  entrdrei|t  iout-i-coup 
par  la  crevasse,  &  pouss^i-ent  jusques  derri^re  la  ligne  des  >iac^d0oK 
ens.**    See  M^moires  MUitaires^  «.  xv.  p.  321* 
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iEDaintained  a  sharp  conflict.  Sixty  of  the  Cfem-CH  ap. 
panions  fell ;  Hepbaestion,  Coeniis,  and  Menidas»  ^^^^'^• 
wei«  wounded.  Having  at  length  dissipated  this 
cloud  of  cavalry,  Alexander  prepared  to  attack 
the  foot  in  that  wing.  But  the  business  was  aN 
ready  effected,  chiefly  by  the  Thessalian  borse ; 
and  nothing  remained  to  be  done,  but  to  pursue 
the  fugitives,  and  to  render  the  victory  as  deci^ 
aive  as  possible.* 

According  to  the  least  extravagant  accounts,  Consc- 
tvith  the  loss  of  five  hundred  men,  he  destroyed  the  vie!  ^ 
forty  thousand  of  the  Barbarians>t  who  never ^^"^^ 


•  Soldiers,  better  acquainted  with  the  practice  than  with  the 
theory  of  their  art,  have  often  testified  a  just  surprise,  tliat  the 
battles  of  the  ancients  should  be  described  with  an  order,  persp^ 
euity,  and  circumstantial  minuteness,  which  art  not  to  be  found  in 
the  military  writers  of  modem  times.  Scholars  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  this  difference,  by  observing  the  immense  disproportion, 
in  point  of  dignity  and  abilities,  between  the  military  historians  of 
modem  Europe,  and  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  better  solved,  by  reflecting  on  the  changes  introduced 
itito  the  art  of  war  by  the  change  of  arms ;  which,  in  military 
operations,  f^rm  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  turns.— 1.  From 
the  nature  6f  fire-arms,  modern  battles  are  involved  in  smoke 
And  confusion.— &>— 2  Prom  the  same  cause  modem  armies  occupy 
m  much  greater  extent  of  ground,  and  begin  to  act  at  much 
greater  distances;  which  renders  it  more  difficult  to  observe  and 
Ascertain  their  manccuvres.— 3.  The  immense  train  of  artillery, 
4unmuniticn,  &c.  required  in  the  practice  of  modem  war,  gives 
a  certain  immobility  to  our  armies,  which  renders  it  impossible 
to  perform,  without  great  danger,  those  rapii  evolutions  in  sight 
of  aa  enemy,  which  so  often  decided  the  battles  of  the  ancients* 
With  us,  ahnost  every  thing  depends  on  the  judicious  choice  of  gpround, 
m.  matter  requiril^g  great  military  genius,  but  not  admitting  the  embeU 
li^hments  of  historical  description. 

\  In  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  extraordina- 
fy   disproportion   between   the   numbers   slain  on  the  side  of  t]|^ 

Vol.  IV.  228 
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CHAF  thencefdrlh  assembled  in  sufficient  numbers  i* 
XXXVIII  dispute  bis  dominion  in  Ibe  East  The  invaluable 
provinces  of  Babylonia,  Susiana,  and  Persis,  with 
their  respective  capitals  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and 
Fersepolis*,  formed  the  prize  of  his  skill  and 
valour*  Alexander  had  not  yet  attained  thesuna* 
mitof  his  fortune,  but  be  bad  already  reached  the 
height  of  his  renownf.  The  burning  of  the 
royal  palace  of  Persepolist,  to  retaliate  the  ravages 


Tiotort  and  of  thtt  TanquUlied^  necesMorily  resultca  from  t&e  nature 
of  their  arms  Their  principal  weapons  being  not  misaile,  but  m.  nual« 
armies  could  not  begin  to  act  till  they  had  approached  so  nearly  to  each 
Other,  that  the  conquered  found  themselves  cut  ofi*  from  all  posMbiltty 
of  retreat.  In  modem  times  the  use  of  fire-arms  (which  often  renders 
the  action  itself  more  bloodv)  furnishes  the  defeated  party  with 
various  facilities  for  escape.  The  sphere  of  military  action  is  so  w^idely 
fxtended,  that,  before  the  viciors  can  run  over  the  space  which  sepa^ 
rates  tliem  from  the  Tanqnished,  the  latter  may  fall  back,  and  proceed 
irith  little  loss  beyond  their  reach;  and  should  any  village,  hedge,  ra- 
Tine,  &c.  be  found  in  their  way,  may  often  check  the  ardour  of  the  pur« 
sucrs*  Upon  these  considerations,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  may  be 
said  to  have  saved  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  Equestrian  engage* 
ffients  (since  the  principles  on  which  oavalry  act  remain  nearly 
the  same  in  every  age)  are  still  distinguished  by  eimilar  circum' 
stances  to  those  which  appear  so  extraordinary  in  the  battles  of  an- 
tiquity. 

*  The  gold  and  silver  found  in  those  cities  amounted  to  thirty 
millions  sterling;  the  jewels  and  other  precious  spoil,  belonging  to 
thiritis,  sufficed,  according  to  I'lutarch,  to  load  twenty  thousand  mules^ 
and  five  thousand  camels.    Plut.  in  AlexancU 

f  After  the  battle  of  Arbela,  many  of  Alexander's  actions,  as  will  ap- 
pear in  the  text,  deserve  the  highest  praise ;  but,  before  that  period,  fev 
of  them  can  be  justly  blamed. 

t  Arrian,  L  iii.  p  66  Plat,  in  Alexand.  &  Strabo,  ^^  xVi 
p.   5U2   agree  ytiik    Arrian   in   confining  tho  conflagration  to  tfa» 
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#rXeries  in  Greece,  afforded  the  first  indication  c  h  a  p. 
4>f  tiifttieing  o?erconie  by  too  much  prosperity*  To  ^^^^"'• 
•peak  the  most  favourably  of  this  transaction,  an 
vndistinguisbing  resentment  made  bim  forget  that 
he  dei^troyed  bis  own  palace,  nut  tbat  of  bis  ad- 
versary* 

Tbe  settlement  of  bis  important  and  extensive  Measures 
conquests,  and  the  reduction  of  the  warlike  Uxii,^  ^^' 
those  independent  mountaineers,  who,  inhabiting 
the  western  frontier  of  Persia,  bad  ever/Iefied  tbe 
Persian  power,  restrained  Alexander  frodi  urging 
the  purmit  of  Darius.  After  his  defeat,  tbat  un* 
fortunate  prince  escaped  by  a  precipitate  and  ok* 
Acure^  flight  across  the  Armenian  mountains  into 


^lace.  Fltttarcli  telk  ns,  that  only  a  part  of  tbat  edifice  was  consumed, 
iliodonis  says  inaceuratelvy «  tn^i  T«r  Cavi^tfoty  tm^  "  the  place  aroand 
Ibe  palace;**  andCurtius,  L  ▼.  c  vii  with  his  usual  extratvagancc,  bums 
tb»  whole  city  of  Peraepolis  so  completely,  that  not  a  vesiige  of  it  re- 
siamed.  The  learned  -author  of  the  Ezamen  Critique  des  Historiens 
•4'AlexandBe«  is  at  pains  to  prove  that  Persepolis  existed  under  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  and  continued  to  exist  till  the  first  ages  of  Ma- 
bometanism,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Persepolis,  having^  violated  their 
treaty  with  the  Mussuhnen^  were  butchered  without  mercy,  and  their 
city  totally  demolished*  See  Exameu  Critique,  p.  135,  &  seqq*  Mr. 
l>'HankerviLle,  however,  alleges  reasons  for  believing  that  there  were 
two  cities  called  Persepolis  by  the  Greeks,  situate  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  one  of  which  was  burnt  by  Alexander,  and  the 
•ther  destroyed  by  the  Mussulmen*  See  his  supplement  to  his  Recherche 
es  sur  les  Arts.  Scc«  de  la  Gr^ce. 

*  Arriao  observes,  that  Darius  shewed  great  judgment  in  hia 
flight,  having  left  the  populous  and  well  frequented  roads  leading  to 
8usa  and  Babylon,  towards  which  he  justly  suspected  that  Alezandet 
*  would  march  his  army,  and  directing  his  course  over  the  Armenian 
mountains  into  Media.  Arrian,  p  63  Dtodorus,  1.  xvii.  p^  538.  agreed 
with  Arrian.  The  errors  ef  Curtius,  1.  y.  c  L  are  too  absurd  to  metil 
r^Ution^ 
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CHAP.  Media.  Being  gradually  joined  by  the  scfttlereA 
xxxvm.  reninant  of  his  army,  amounting  to  several  thou*' 
sand  Barbarians,  and  fifleen  hundred  Greek  mer«« 
cenaries,  be  purposed  to  have  established  his  court 
in  Media,  should  Alexander  remain  at  Susa  or  Ba** 
bylon"^ ;  but  in  case  be  were  still  pursued  by  the 
conqueror,  bis  resolution  was  to  proceed  eastward, 
through  Partbia  and  Hyrcania,  into  the  valuabto 
province  of  Bactria,  laying  waste  the  intermediate 
country,  that  he  might  thus  interpose  a  desert  be-* 
tween  himself  and  the  Macedonians.  In  this  de* 
sign,  he  dispatched  to  the  Caspian  Gates  the  wag* 
gons  conveying  his  women,  and  such  instruments 
of  convenience  or  luxury  as  still  softened  his  mis- 
fortunes; and  remained  in  person  at  Ecbatana  with 
his  army*  Alexander,  when  apprised  of  these 
measures,  hastened  into  Media.  In  his  way  he 
subdued  theParaetacaeni;  and  havingreached  with- 
in three  days  march  of  the  Median  capital,  watJ  met 
by  Bisthanes,  the  son  of  Ochus,  Darius'  predere»- 
fiorf.  This  Prince  informed  him,  that  Darius 
had  fled  from  thence  five  days  before,  attended 
by  three  thousand  horsemen,  and  six  thousand  foot^ 


*  The  foundation  of  this  hope  was,  that  a  revolt  might  hreak  oat  in 
the  Macedonian  army ;  since  the  more  and  the  richer  provinces  Alexan- 
der acquired,  his  lieutenants  would  have  the  greater  temptation  to  aspire 
at  independence.  Subsequent  events  will  justify  the  reasonable  ezpecta* 
tion  of  Darius,  which  was  on  this  occasion  disappointed. 

f  Arrian,p.  66.  speaks  as  if  Orchus  had  been  Darius*  immediate  prede- 
cessor, neglecting  the  short  reign  of  Arces,  the  son  of  Ochus  who  was 
poisoned  soon  after  his  lather  by  the  euaach  Bagoas.  Diodor.  zvii.  & 
<P|An.Yar.UisUTi.S. 
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Aniiimted  by  thb  intelligeDce,  Alexander  pro-c  h  a  p* 
ceeded  to  Ecbatana,  in  which  place  he  left  bis  trea-  ^^^^ 
Bures,  and  posted  a  strong  garrison.  In  this  city  AkxaiwUx 
he  likewise  dismissed  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  and  j^tHTi. 
several  auxiliary  squadrons;  paying  them,  besides 
their  arrears,  a  gratuity  of  two  thousand  talents. 
Such  as  preferred  the  glory  of  accompanying  hU 
standard  to  the  joy  of  revisiting  their  respective 
countries,  were  allowed  again  to  enlist ;  a  permis* 
sion  which  many  embraced.  A  strong  detach«- 
nient  under  Parmeniu  was  sent  into  Hyrcania; 
Caenu^  who  bad  been  left  sick  at  Susa,  was  coin^ 
manded  to  march  with  all  convenient  speed  into 
Parthia ;  while  the  King  with  a  well  appointed  army, 
advanced  with  incredible  expedition^  in  pursuit 
of  Darius*  Having  passed  the  Caspian  Straits,  be 
was  met  by  Bagif^tanes,  a  Babylonian  of  distinction^ 
who  acquainted  him  that  Bessus,  governor  of  Bac- 
tria,  in  conjunction  with  Narbazanes,  an  officer  ia 
Darius'  cavalry,  and  Barsaentes,  satrap  of  the  bar* 
barous  Drangee  and  Arachoti,  had  thrown  aside  all 
respect  for  a  prince,  who  was  no  longer  an  object 
of  fear.  Upon  this  intelligence,  Alexander  de- 
clared expedition  to  be  more  necessary  than  ever. 
Having,  therefore,  left  the  heavy*armed  troops 
and  baggage  under  the  command  of  Craterue, 
be  hastened  forward  with  a  few  select  bands, 
carr}  ing  only  their  arms,  and  two  days  provisions* 


*  Hit  muchcB    were  ihirty-eigfait  and  forty  mtlet  a  day  t  flomes 

tinin  more.    Xenophon's  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  Arrian's  ezpeditiifi 
ef  Alexander,  matually  illustrate  and  confirm  each  other. 
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e  H  A  p. In  that  space  of  time,  be  reached  the  dmsp  firom 
^^^^  which  Bagistenes  had  deserted ;  and  fifidiag  some 
parties  of  the  enemy  there,  learned  that  Darius,  be- 
ing seized  and  bound,  was  actually  carried  prisoner 
in  his  chariot ;  that  Bessus>  in  whose  province  this 
treason  had  been  committed,  had    assumed   im* 
perisil  honours ;  that  all  the  barbarians  (Ariabaxua 
only  and  bis  sons  excepted)  already  acknowledged 
the  usurper ;  that  the  Greek  mercenaries  preserved 
their  fidelity  inviolate ;  and,  being  unable  to  eo* 
dure  the  flagitious  scenes  that  were  transacting; 
had  quitted  the  public  road»  and  retired  to  tbe 
mountains,  disdaining    not    only    to    participal^ 
in  the  designs,  but  even  to  share  the  same  camp 
with  tbe   traitors.      Alexander   farther  learned, 
that  should  he  pursue  Bessus  and  his  associates,  it 
was  their  intention  to  make  peace  with  bim  by 
delivering  up  Darius ;  but  should  he  cease  from 
the  pursuit,  that  they  had  determined  to  coBeci 
forces,  and  to  divide  the  eastern  provinces  of  tb« 
empire. 
i^Kok         Having  received  this   information,  Alexander 
^!^^    marched  all  night,  and  next  day  till  noon,  with  tbe 
6wmn     u<roo8t  specd,  but  without  overtaking  the  enemy^ 
»M  3.    ^He  therefore  dismounted  five  hundred  of  hiaca- 
valry,  placed  the  bravest  of  bis  foot,  completely 
armed,  on  horseback ;  and  commanding  Attaiu6 
and  Nicanor  to  pursue  tbe  great  road  which  Bessus 
had  followed,  advanced  in  person  with  his  chosen 
band  by  a  nearer  wny,  wbich  was  ahnost  desert. 
and  entirely  destitute  of  water.    The  natives  of  the 
country  were  his  guide*    From  the  close  of  the 
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tffemtsg  till  day  break,  he  had  rode  nearly  fifty  chap* 
miles,  when  he  first  discovered  the  enemy  flying  ^^^^^^'^ 
i»  disorder,  and  unarmed.     Probably  to  facilitate 
their  own  esc^ape,    Nabarzanes  and  Barzaentes 
slabbed  Dartus,  and  then  rode  away  with  Bessu9« 
acconrtpanied   by   six  hundred   horse.    Notwith* 
standing  the  celerity  of  Alexander,  the  unhappy 
Darius  expired  before  the  conqueror  beheld  him"^. 
Darius  was  the  last  king  of  the  house  of  Hystaspes, 
and  the  tenth  in  succession  to  the  monarchy  of 
Cyras.    That  he  was  neither  brave  nor  prudent^ 
his  conduct  sufficiently  evinces ;  but  the  uninter* 
rupled  chain  of  his  calamities  would  have  prevent-* 
ed  him  (had  he   been  otherwise  inclined)  from 
imitating  the  injuirtice  and  cruelty  of  too  many  of 
his  predecessors!. 

In  Ihis  important  stage  of  his  fortune,  Alexander  Aiexamfee 
displayed  tender  sympathy  with  afifliction,  warmrhemui^ 
esteem  of  fidelity,  and  just  hatred  of  treason.    He  ^^^ 


•  Such  in  the  simple  nfuration  of  Arrian.  The  fictions  related  by  Pla- 
tixrcb  in  \lezaiid.  &  Curtius,  l  v.  c.  xii.  &  Jusiin,  1.  xi.c  xv  are  incon« 
distent  whh  each  other,  and  all  of  them  betray  the  desire  to  oontnst  the 
cxaltAUon  and  depression  of  the  fortune  of  Darius  '*  He  was  clialned. 
glya  Curtius,  "  with  golden  fetters ;  but  laid  in  a  dirty  cart,  covered 
irtth  raw  hides.'*  His  harangfue  in  praise  of  Alexander  would  be  moral 
aidaSactin^f  were  it  not  totally  improbable. 

f  Arrian  makes  this  judicious  observation,  which  prores  the  futility 
•f  the  Oriental  traditions  represent inj^  Darius  as  a  monster  of  tyrannj^ 
and  cruelty.  SeeD*Herbelot.Bibl.Orientale,  art.  Darab.  p.  285.  Should 
the  fashionable  scepticism  of  the  times  hesitate  between  these  author 
rities,  the  reader  has  only  to  ask,  what  Oriental  historian  has  related  the 
transactions  of  Darius  ttith  the  fulness  aad  accttracy  w  cwsficvnm  M 
lucritnT^ 
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« H  A  p.  gave  orders,  that  the  body  of  Darius  should  lie 
^^^^"'' transported  to  Persia,  and  interred  in  the  royal 
mausoleum.  The  children  of  the  deceased  prince 
were  uniformly  treated  with  those  distinctions  which 
belonged  to  their  birth  ;  and  Statira"^,  bis  eldest 
daughter,  was  finally  espoused  by  Alexander.  The 
pardon  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  who  were  ad* 
mitted  into  the  Macedonian  seryice,  and  thfe  bn« 
nourabie  reception  of  Artabazus  and  his  sons,  well 
became  the  character  of  a  prince  who  could  dis« 
cern  and  reward  the  merit  of  his  enemies.  Alexan* 
der  then  pursued  the  murderers  of  Darius  through 
the  inhospitable  territories  of  the  Arii  and  Zaran* 
gaBl,  and  in  two  days  accomplished  a  journey  of  sir 
hundred  furlongs.  Having  received  the  submit* 
sion  of  Aornosf  and  Bactra,  he  passed  the  deep 
and  rapid  Oxus,  and  learned,  on  the  eastern  banks 
of  this  river,  that  Bessus,  who  had  betrayed  his 
master,  had  been  betrayed  in  his  turn  by  Spita* 
menes.  The  former  was  surprised  by  the  Mace- 
donians, and  treated  with  a  barbarity^  better 
merited  by  his  own  crimes,  than  becoming  the* 
character  of  Alexander. 
TheUac-  SpitamcHcs  succccdcd  to  his  ambition  and  dan- 
^ianaiui  g^^  in  pursuit  of  this  daring  rebel,  the  resent^ 
war.        inenl  of  Alexander  hurried  him  through  the  vasi 

•  Diodor.  xviii.  107     An  lan,  vii.  4.  Plutarch  in  Alexand. 

'\  Wc  shall   meet  with  another  pUce  of  this  name,   between  tte 
Suastus  and  the  Indus. 

4  He  \v;is  stripped  naked,  whipped,  shamefully  mutilated,  inc. 
Ari'ian  arraig^ns  those  cruclries,  as  imwortby  of  the  Gi-ecian  chAraciei^ 
but  he  warmly  approves  ihe  pULiflhin£^  of  liej»ai(9«  and.  tlie  othei- 
do'Ci:9  of  Pai'U4s, 
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but  undeecribed*  provinces  of  Aria,  Bactria,  Sog-  chap. 

Y  Y  Yv  II  r 

diana,  aiid  other  less  considerable  divisions  of  the  »^  ^  ^  * 
af>utbenl  region  of  Tartary.    The  more  northern  oi^p 
and  independent  tribes  of  that  immense  country,  cxhi  i 

•  '        •  •AC   328l 

whose  pastoral  life  formed  an  admirable  preparation 
for  war,  ventured  to  take  arms  against  a  conqueror 
who  hovered  on  the  frontier  of  their  plains,  and 
whose  camp  tempted  them  with  tlie  prospect  of  a 
rich  plunder.  The  policy  of  Spitaroenes  inflamed 
their  courage,  and  animated  their  hopes.  These 
lude  nations,  and  this  obscure  leader,  proved  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  with  whom  Alexander 
ever  had  to  contend.  Sometimes  they  faced  him 
in  the  field,  and  after  obstinately  resisting,  retreated 
skilfully.  Though  never  vanquished,  Alexander 
obtained  many  dear-bought  victories.  The  Scy- 
thians on  several  occasions  surprised  his  advanced 
parties  and  interrupted  his  convoys.  The  abrupt- 
ness of  their  attack  was  only  equalled  by  the  cele- 
rity of  theiip  retreat ;  their  numbers,  their  courage, 
and  their  stratagems,  all  rendered  them  formid- 
ablef.    But  the  enlightened  intrepidity,  and  in- 

*  The  erroneous  geography  of  the  ancients  i»  laboriously  compared 
Witb  subsequent  discoyeries  in  the  learned  work  intitled  Exaroen  des 
Auciens  Uiatoriena  d* Alexandre ;  and  may  be  seen  at  one  glance,  by 
comparing  the  maps,  usually  prefixed  to  Quintus  Curtiu«>  vUh  those  of 
D'Anvillc. 

f  In  one  action,  Arrian  tells  ns,  tliat  only  forty  Macedonian  horse- 
nen,  and  three  hundred  foot,  escaped.  Arrian,  1.  ir.  Curtius  mentions 
mother,  af^er  which  it  was  made  death  to  divulge  the  number  of  the 
slain.  Curtius,  1.  Tii.  c  7.  Alexander  was  not  present  in  either  of  these 
engagements ;  but  in  a  third  battle,  related  by  Arrian,  the  Macedonians 
Were  at  first  repelled,  many  of  them  wounded,  and  the  King  bit  with 
in  arrow,  which  broke  the  fibula,  or  lesser  bone  of  his  leg*.  The  Mace- 
donians, however,  rallied,  and  totally  defeated  the  eaemy.  Arriaci.  L  IIL 
cub  fin. 
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c  n  A.  P.  imitable  discipline  of  the  Greeks  and  IMacedonianSy 

xxxviii  fj jjjj] jy  prevailed  over  Barbarian  craft,  and  desultory 

fury.     Not  contented   wilb  repelling  bis  enemies, 

Alexander  crossed  the  Jaxartes,  and  defeated  the 

Sc\thians*  on  the  northern  bank  of  that  river. 

Tills  victory  was  sufficient  for  his  renown ;  and  the 

urgency  of  his  alTairs  soon  recalled  him  from  aii 

inhospitable  desert. 

Alexander     The  provinces  between  the  Caspian  and  tbe 

diiclJsthc  Jaxartes  twice  rebelled,  and  twice  were  reduced  to 

KwiJS^*  submis<iion.     The  Barbarians  fis^hling  singly  were 

the  Cm.    successively  subdued ;  their  bravest  troops  were 

•  Before  Alexander  passed  the  Jftxartes,  he  received  an  embassy  pi-ci' 
bably  fiom  the  ^Ason  Scytliians.  Their  oration,  omitted  by  «U  tbe 
Greek  writers,  is  preserved  in  Curtius,  I  vii  c  &  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  bold  elevated  style,  in  which  these  Barbarians  display  their  own  ad- 
vantages and  describe  the  destructive  ambition  of  the  invader  In  botb 
respecUy  it  a^ees  with  the  admirable  harangtie  of  the  Caledonian  chief- 
tain Galgaciis,  in  Tacitus'  Life  of  Agricola  But  the  glowing  sentiments 
<of  those  independent  and  high-minded  nations  are  invigorated  by  the 
brevity  of  Tacitus,  and  vealcened  by  the  diflTMiveness  of  Curtius.  Botb 
orations  abound  in  metaphors,  <<  Great  trees,"  say  the  Bcythians  lo 
Alexander,  "  require  long  time  to  grow :  the  labour  of  a  few  hourft 
levels  them  with  the  ground.  Take  care,  least,  in  climbing  to  the  top, 
you  should  fall  vith  the  branches  which  you  have  seized  Grasp  fY>rtitne 
with  both  your  hands  j  she  is  slippery,  and  cannot  be  confined.  Our 
countrymen  describe  her  without  feet,  with  hands  only,  and  wingt. 
-  Those  to  whom  she  stretches  out  her  hand,  she  allows  not  to  touch  her 
urings.  Rein  your  prosperity,  that  you  may  the  more  easily  manage  It 
Our  poverty  will  be  swifter  than  yotir  army  loaded  with  spoiL  We 
rangit  the  plain  and  the  forest ;  we  disdain  to  serve*  and  desire  not  to 
command."  The  figurative  style  of  the  Scythians  is  sufficiently  oooso- 
nant  to  the  manners  of  barbarous  nations.  See  Principii  di  Scienza  nuova, 
▼ol.  i.p.  156,  Sc  seqq.  See  likewise  Chapters  fifih  and  sixth  of  the  pre* 
tent  History.  l«  Clerc,  therefbre.  speaks  inconsiderately  when,  in  ar- 
raigning the  fidelity  of  Curtius,  he  says,  •«  Scythae  ipsi,  omnium  literatum 
rudes>  rhetorico  calamJBtro  iniuti»  in  medium  prodcunt.**  See  Judi^. 
CXtfft.  p.  336. 
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gradually  mtermixed  in  the  Macedonian  ranks ;  n  h  %  ?* 
and  Alexander,  thus  continually  reinforced  by  the  ^^^^"^ 
nuoibers,  was  enabled  to  overawe  those  extensive  and  ii>e 
countries,  by  dividing  his  army  into  five  formiil-oiymp!"* 
able  brigades  commanded  by   Hephaestion,  Pto-^'^*  J!j^^ 
lemy,    Perdiccas,    Caenus*,  and    himself.    Near 
Gabse,  a  fortress  of  Sogdiana,  Caenus  attacked  and 
defeated  Spitamenes.    The   Sogdians  and   Bac« 
trians  deserted  their  unfortunate  general  and  sur- 
rendered their  arms  to  the  conqueror.     The  Mas* 
sagetae  and  other  Scythians,  having  plundered  the 
cajiip  of  their  allies,  fled  with  S^iitamenes  to  the 
desert;  but  being  apprised,  that  the  Macedonians 
prepared  to  pursue  them,  the}  slew  this  active  and 
daring  chief,  whose  courage  deserved  a  better  fate ; 
and,  in  hopes  of  making  their  own  peace,  sent  hU 
bead  to  the  conqueror. 

After  the  death  of  Spitamenes,  the  enemy  feebly  sirge  of 
resisted  Alexander  in  the  open  country,  butinthedilnfof- 
provinces  of  Sogdiana  and  ParsDtacene,  two  im-  oJy^np. 
portant  fortresses,  long  deemed  impregnable,  still  ^*'|!  I27. 
bade  defiance  to  the  invader.     Into  the  former, 
Oxyartes  the  Bactrian,  who  beaded  the  rebellion 
(for  so  the  Macedonians  termed  the  brave  defence 
of  theBactrians),  had  placed  his  wife  and  children. 
The  rock  was  steep,  rugged,  almost   inaccessible 
and  provided  with  corn  for  a  long  siege.  The  deep 
snow,  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  increased  the 
difficulty  of  assaulting  it,and  supplied  the  garrison 

*  /Lrtabazus,  the  faithful  attendant  of  Darius,  and  afterwards  th* 
Moid  of  Alexander,  was  joined  in  thQ  command  with  Caoiut .  Arrian. 
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CHAP,  wilh  water.  Alexander,  having  summoified  the  Bae^ 
5^^^  trians  to  surrender,  was  asked  in  derision,  Wliether 
be  had  furnished  himself  with  winged  soldiers  f 
This  insolence  piqued  his  pride  ;  and  he  detern 
mined  to  make  himself  master  of  the  place,  with 
whatever  difficulties  and  dangers  his  undertaking 
might  be  attended.  This  resolulion  was  conso- 
nant to  his  character.  His  success  in  arms,  owing 
to  the  resources  of  bis  active  and  comprehensive 
mind,  sometimes  encouraged  him  to  enterprises, 
neither  justified  by  necessity,  nor  warranted  by  pru- 
dence. Fond  of  war,  iK>t  only  as  an  instrumetit  of 
ambition,  but  as  an  art  in  which  he  gloried  to  ex- 
cel, he  began  to  regard  the  means  as  more  valu- 
able than  the  end,  and  sacrificed  'the  lives  of  his 
men  to  military  experiments  alike  hazardous  and 
useless :  yet,  on  the  present  occasion,  sound  po- 
licy seems  to  have  directed  his  measures.  Having 
determined  soon  to  depart  from  those  provinces,  he 
might  judge  it  imprudent  to  leave  an  enemy  be- 
hind ;  it  might  seem  necessary  to  destroy  the  seeds 
of  future  rebellion  ;  and,  by  exploits  unexampled 
and  alaK)st  incredible,  to  impress  such  terror  of  his 
name  as  would  astonish  and  overawe  his  most  dis- 
tant and  warlike  dependt^ncies. 
^ich  ia  Alexander  carefully  examined  the  Sogdian  fof 
cwuri-^  *  ^''^^^^  and  proposed  a  reward  of  twelve  talents*  ta 
vaiice      the  man  who  should  first  mount  the  top  of  the  rock 

igually  ^ 

.  Above.  3Q0QI,  csiaal  in  YuXtK  to  nejcr  20,000/.  in  the  present  nye. 
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«i  which  it  waB  situated.  The  second  and  third  chap. 
were  to  be  proportionably  rewarded,  and  even  the  ^^^^^^^ 
last  often  was  to  be  gratified  with  the  sum  of  three  ingenious- 
hundred  darics.  The  hopes  of  this  recompence,  ?^g/^^* 
which,  in  the  conception  of  the  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians, was  equally  honourable  and  lucrative^ 
stimulated  the  love  of  adventure,  so  conspicuous^ 
in  both  nations.  Three  hundred  men,  carefully- 
elected  from  the  whole  army,  were  furnished  with 
ropes  made  of  the  strongest  flax,  and  with  iron 
pins  used  in  pitching  tents.  They  were  likewise 
provided  with  small  pieces  of  linen,  which,  being 
j<iined  together,  might  serve  as  a  signal.  Thus 
equipped,  they  proceeded  at  the  close  of  evening 
tawards  the  most  abrupt  side  of  the  rock,^  and 
therefore  the  most  likely  to  be  unguarded.  By 
driving  the  iron  pins  into  congealed  snow,  and, 
then  fastening  to  them  the  ropes,  they  gradually 
hoisted  themselves  up  the  mountain.  In  this  ex-* 
traordinary  enterprise,  thuty  men  perished,  whose 
foodies  were  so  profoundly  buried  in  the  snow,  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  i-earch,  they 
could  never  afterwards  be  recovered.  By  tbi« 
simple  contrivance^  those  daringadventurersgained 
the  summit  of  the  rock,  which  overlooked  the 
fortress ;  and  waving  their  signal,  in  the  morning 
were  discovered  by  Alexander.  At  this  Joyous 
sights  he  summoned  the  besieged  to  surrender  to 
his  winged  soldiers.  The  Barbarians  beheld  and 
trembled ;  terror  multiplied  the  number  of  their 
^oeiuies^and  represented  themasoomj[>letely  armed;: 
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€  u  A  P.  Alexander  was  invited  to  take  possession  of  tbe 
^^[^•fortress* 

AkTiaji-        This  obscure  and  even  nameless  castle  contained 
ncrous^"  Roxana,  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  and  deemed,  next 
i7Bi)xU!l  *^  ^^®  spouse  of  Darius,  the  greatest  beauty  in  the 
East.     Alexander  admired  her  form  and  her  ac« 
complii^hments  ;  but  even  in  the  fervour  of  youth, 
and  the  intoxication  of  prosperity,  bi^  generous 
mind  disdained  tbe  cruel  rights  of  a  conqueror,  as 
justified  by  tbe  maxims  and  example  of  bb  age  and 
country.    With  a  moderation  and  self-commandy 
inrorthy  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  he  declined  the 
embraces  of  his  captive,  till  his  condescending  af- 
fection raised  her  to  the  throne,  choosing  rather  to 
offend  the  prejudices  of  the  Macedonians,  than  to 
transgress  the  laws  of  humanity f. 
The  for-        In  Bactria,  Alexander  learned  that  the  Parae* 
cboricnes  taceni  were  in  arms,  and  that  many  of  his  most 
^e!^"'     dangerous  enemies  had  shut  themselves  up  in  tbe 
«xiu!!2      fortress  or  rock  of  Chorienes.     Upon  this  intelli- 
A.cser.  gence  be  hastened  to  the  Paraetacene  hills.     Tbe 
heigfjt  of  the  rock,  which  was  every  where  steep  and 
craggy^  he  found  to  be  nearly  three  miles,  and  its 
circumference  above  seven.     It  was  surrounded  hy 
a  broad  and  deep  ditci),  at  such  distance  from  the 
base  as  placed  tiie  garrison  beyond  the  reach  of 
missile  weapons.     Alexander  gave  orders  that  the 
fir  trees,  of  extraordinary  height,  which  surrounded 
the  mountain,   should   be  cut  down,  and  formed 
4nlo  ladders,  by   means  of  which,  bis  men  de^ 

^  Arrian»p.  91,  &  scq^.  t  ^^*  *^*^' 
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tcending  the  ditch,  drove  huge  piles  into  the  hot-  chap. 
torn.     These,  being  placed  at  proper  distances,  ^^^^*^ 
were  covered  with  hurdles  of  ozier  consolidated 
with  earth.     In  this  occupation  his  whole  army 
were  employed  by  turns,  night  and  day.  The  Bar-       .  . 
barians  at  first  derided  this  seemingly  useful  la-  --     ^' 
bour.   But  their  insults  were  soon  answered  by  Ma- 
cedonian arrows.     By  these,  and  other  missile 
weapons,  the  Macedonians,  ^who  were  carefully 
protected  by  their  coverings,  so  much  annoyed  the 
besieged,  that  the  latter  became  desirous  to  capi- 
tulate.    For  this  purpose,  Chorienes,  from  whom 
the   place  derived  its  name,  desired  to  converse 
with  Oxyartes  the  Bactrian,  who,  since  the  taking 
of  his  wife  and  children,  had  submitted  to  Alex- 
ander.    His    request    being   granted,   Oxyartes 
strongly  exhorted  him  to  surrender  his  fortress  and 
himself,  assuring  him  of  Alexander's  goodness,  of 
which  his  own  treatment  furnished  an  eminent  ex- 
ample, and  declaring  that  no  place  was  impregna- 
ble to  such  troops  and  such  a  general,    Chorienes 
prudently  followed  this  advice ;  and,  by  his  speedy 
submission,  not  only  obtained  pardon,  but  gained 
the  friendship  of  Alexander,  who  again  entrusted 
him   with  the   command  of  his  fortress,  and  the 
government  of  his  province.     The  vast  magazines 
of  corn,  meat,and  wine,  collected  by  the  Parcctaceni 
for  a  long  siege,  afforded  a  seasonable  supply  to  the 
Macedonian  army,  especially  during  the  severity 
of  winter,  in  a  country  covered  with  snow  mapy 
feet  deep*. 
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CHAP  By  such  memorable  atchievements,  Alexander 
^^^^'"' subdued  the  nations  between  the  Caspian  sea,  the 
The  vir-  river  Jaxartes,  and  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains^ 
pUyed^by  which  suppIy  the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the 
^*«\?^^'  Ganges.    In  the  conduct  of  this  remote  and  dan- 

m  makings  '^ 

and  rep*,  gerous  Warfare,  the  great  abilities  of  the  general 
conquests,  wcro  couspicuously  distinguished.  His  example 
taught  the  troops  to  despise  hunger,  fatigue,  cold, 
and  danger:  neither  nigged  mountains,  nor  deep 
and  rapid  rivers,  nor  wounds,  nor  sickness, could  in- 
terrupt his  progress,  or  abate  his  activity :  his  cou- 
rage exposed  him  to  difficulties,  from  which  he  was 
extricated  by  new  efforts  of  courage,  which,  in 
any  other  commander,  would  have  passed  for  te- 
merity. Amidst  the  hardships  of  a  military  life, 
obstinate  sieges,  bloody  battles,  and  dear-bought 
Tictories,  he  still  respected  the  rights  of  mankind, 
and  practised  the  mild  virtues  of  humanity.  The 
conquered  nations  enjoyed  their  ancient  laws  and 
privileges;  the  rigours  of  despotism  were  softened ; 
arts  and  industry  encouraged  ;  and  the  proudest 
Macedonian  governors  compelled,  by  the  autho- 
rity and  example  of  Alexander,  to  observe  the 
rules  of  justice  towards  their  meanest  subjects*. 
To  bridle  the  fierce  inhabitants  of  the  Scythian 
plains,  he  founded  cities,  and  established  colonies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus  ;  and 
those  destructive  campaigns,  usually  ascribed  to  his 
restless  activity  and  blind  ambition,  appeared  to  the 
discernment  of  this  extraordinary  man,  not  onlfr 

*  PluUrcb,  Arrua,  feCvrtiu^  puftiM.. 
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.^ejsspntuil  to  ttie  security  of  the  ronquesfs  which  bee  h  ^  p. 
bad  already  laacje,  but  necessary  preparations  for  ^^^^"^ 
jsrnre  remote  and  splendid  expeditions  which  be 
jslUl  purposed  to.  undertake;  and  whielii  as  will 
appe^^r  in  the  succp^ding chapter,  hg  perforoied  with 
singular  boldness  and  UQQxanapled  syecf  ss. 

During  the  three  first  years  that  the  invincible  be-  commc 
roism  of  Alexander  triuivpned  ia  t|)e  East,  tjbe  firm  g^^^ 
Tigiiance   of   Antipaier   repressed   reb^lUon    i«by^ntf. 
Greece*    But  tbe  attention  pf  that  general  bei^g^'j^^^- 
divertecjt  by  a  revolt  m  Thrace,  frona  the  jifftiirs^f  cxli  3. 
the  southern  provinces,  tbe  LacedsBoionians,  jinsji- 
gated  by  the  warlike  ambition  of  their  kif^  Agis, 
ventured  to  exert  that  hostility  against  Macedan 
which  they  had  long  felt  and  expressed.     Rei0* 
forced  by  some  comtnunities  of  tbe  Peloponnesus, 
.which  imprudently  listened  to  ^ir  counsels,  the    . 
.allied   army,  amounted  to  twenty-two  thousapd 
men.     Antipater,  having  checked  tlie  insqrrQctioii 
in  Thrace,  hastened  into  the  Grecian  peninsula 
with  a  superior  force,  and  defeated  the  ciHifede- 
rates  in  a  battle,  which  proved  fatal  to  King  Agif , 
and  three  thousand  Pel9popi;^8ian  troops.    Tlie 
.vanquished  were  allowed  to  send  lambassadors  tp 
iix^plore  the  clemency  of  Ale^andfer^    jProm  iJbis 
generous  prince,  the  reb^lioi^  republic^  reigeived 
promise  of  pardon,  on  conditioti  that  they  pjvnifib- 
ed  with  due  severity  the  authors  of  an  unprovoked 
and  ill  judged  revolt*. 

From  this  period,  till  the  de^thof  Ale?fander,T,     „j,_ 
'Oreece  enjoyed,  above  eight  years^  an  unusual  da-'*^^®^^*'** 

"•  blodoTUi,  l.^'xvii.  p  537,    Curlios,  1.  vi  c.  L 
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a  H  \  1^  gree  of  tranquillity  and  happioess.  The  suspicioiA 
xxxviaj^jjj  gevfire  temper  of  Antipater  was  restraiifted 
Uuringtheby  the  comoiancig  of  bis  master,  who,  proTided 
queiTt      ^^  several  repu  blics  sent  him  tbeir  appointed  con- 
Aikxan^.    ^S^^^  ^  ^^^  ^  reinforco  bis  armieSt  was  uo* 
4er*8reign,  willing  to  exact  from  tbem  any  farther  mark  of 
submission.    Under  the  protection  of  this  indul- 
gent 8o?ereign»  to  the  glory  of  whose  conquests 
they  were  associated^  the  Greeks  still  preserved  tiia 
forms,  and  displayed  the  image,  of  that  free  eon- 
•tittttion  of  government,  whose  spirit  bad  animated 
tbeir  ancestors. 
ctesipiwft     While  Alexander  pursued  the  murderers  of  Da* 
^hlieif  rius,  Athens  was  crowded  with  spectators  from  the 
SioTby  ueijijlihouring  republics,  to  behold  a  long  prepared 
h^ZT^    inteUertual conflict  between  iCschines  and  Demost- 
oiymp.     henes^  whose  rivalship  in  power  and  fame  bad  for 
A.  c.  330.  many  years  divided  the  affections  ol  tbeir  country- 
ooen*    In  consequence  of  a  decree  proposed  by 
Ctesiphon,  we  have  seen  Demosthenes  honoured 
with  a  golden  crown,  as  the  reward  of  his  political 
merit.    His  adversary  had,  even  before  the  death 
of  Philip,  denounced  the  author  of  this  decree 
as  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  his  country.     1.  Be* 
cause  he  had  decreed  public  honours  to  a  vmn 
actually  entrusted  with  the  public  money,  and  who 
bad  not  yet  passed  his  accounts.   2.  Because,  con- 
trary  to    law,  he   bad   advised  that  the  crowo 
conferred  on  Demosthenes,  should  be  proclaimed 
in  the  theatre.    3.  Because  the  boasted  services  of 
Demosthenes  bad  ended  in  public  disgrace  and 
ruin  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  rewarded  with  a 
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trown^  he  ought  to  be  punished  as  a  traitor.  Va-CH  a  f. 
noes  circumstances,  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  ^^^^ 
explain,  retarded  the  hearing  of  this  troportant 
cause,  till  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Alex* 
ander.  The  triumph  of  the  Macedonians  seemed 
to  promise  every  advantage  to  jEscbines,  who  had 
long  been  the  partisan  of  Philip,  and  of  his  magna- 
nimous son ;  and  who,  by  a  stroke  aimed  at  Cte-^ 
aphoQ,  meant  chiefly  to  wound  Demosthenes,  the 
avowed  enemy  of  both. 

In  tlie  oration  of  JBschines,  we  find  the  united  Mtchint^ 
powers  of  reason  and  argument  combined  with  for  ca- 
tbe  most  splendid  eloquence.  Yet  the  persuasive  ***"^* 
vehemence  of  Demosthenes  prevailed  in  the  con* 
test  The  unexampled  exertiond^,  by  which  he 
obtained  this  victory,  will  be  admired  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  world.  To  what  an  exalted  pitch  of 
enthusiasm  must  the  orator  have  raised  himself  and 
his  audience,  when,  to  justify  his  advising  the  fatal 
battle  of  Chaeronaea,  he  exclaimed,  '<  No,  my 
felbw-citizens,  you  have  not  erred ;  No ;  I  swear 
it  by  the  manes  of  those  heroes  who  fought  in  the 
jBme  cause  at  Marathon  artd  Platfiea."  What  sub- 
lime art  was  required  to  arrive,  by  just  degrees,  at 
this  lofty  or  rather  gigantic  sentiment,  which,  in 
any  other  tight  than  the  inimitable  blaze  of  elo« 
quence  with  which  it  was  surrounded,  would  ap^ 
pear  altogether  extravagant. 

The  orator  not  only  justified  Ctesiphon  and^'J^'^^Jf 
ilioiself;  but  procured  the  banishment  of  his  adfer-^^^^ 
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Qti  kt>."sary,  as  the  Mlhor  of  a  mali^atit  and  cahimniou^ 
^^^!^J^  accusation.  Honourable  as  Ibis  triumph  was,  De- 
mosthenes derived  more  m\i6  glory  froiii  the  jfc-* 
nerous  treatment  of  his  vanquished  rivaL  Before 
^schines  set  salt  he  carried  to  him  a  purse  of 
money,  which  be  kindly  compelled  him  to  accept; 
a  generosity  which  made  the  banished  man  feel  se- 
yerely  the  weight  of  his'punishtnevit,  and  afi^t^ 
ingly  observe,  "  How  deeply  must  I  regret  the 
loss  of  a  country,  in  which  ^enemies  are  more  ge^ 
nerous  than  friends  elsewhere  !**  iE^cbines  retired 
to  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  instil  utjed  a  school  of 
eloquence,  which  Nourished  several  c^turiea.  U 
is  recorded,  that  having  read  to  Ms  scholars  the 
Oration  which  occasioned  his  banishment,  it  waf 
received  with  extraordinary  applause.  But  wbeo 
this  applause  was  redoubled  on  his  reading  tbean^- 
swer  of  Demosthenes,  he  was  so  far  from  testify- 
ing envy,  that  lie  exclaimed  to  his  audience, 
*'  What  would  have  been  y^ur  admiration,  had 
you  beard  the  orator  himself!" 
jfiTifl  death.  Demostbcnes  survived  Alexander,  whose  mag^ 
cx!^3.  ilanimity  disdained  to  punish  an  enemy  whom  he 
A.  c.  522.  scarcely  regarded  as <langerotts.  But  this  illustri-' 
ous  Athenian  patriot  fell  a  prey  to  the  more  sus* 
picious  policy  of  Antipaten  At  the  desire  of  that 
prince,  he  was  banished  Athens,  and  being  pursued 
by  Macedonian  assassins  to  the  little  island  of  Ca*> 
lauria,  he  ended  his  life  by  poison*. 
ftcscn-  ft  may  be  thought,  that  the  conqueror  of  the- 
t)»eAtbq-  Persian  empire  would  have  little  leisure,  or  incli-' 

f  VIvlU  in  DetestUeAi  &  LucUnr  Denuntben.  Eneoou 
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iiafion,  <o  attend  to  a  personal  altercation  between  c  n  a  f. 
two  A  ttienian orators;  and  tliat  neitfaertlie  iinpeactH  ^^^^*^ 
ment  Bor  (he  defence  of  Demosthenes  could  affecttiians  in 
bis  pride  or  bis  interest.     It  deserves  to  be  consi-  i^Zob- 
dered^  howe^rer,  that  this  orator  was  the  invcterote,^^^^',^*^ 
and  long  the  succesefuU  opponent  of  the  greatness  <o  th«  m^ 
of  bis  family ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  bis  own  Aiez- 
reign,  had  attempted,  with  more  courage,  indeed, 
th«n  prudence,  to  overturn  the  yet  unconsolidated 
pillar  of  his  fortune.    But  whaterer  indifference 
Alexander^  who  was  carefully  informed  of  (he 
transactions  of  Greece,  might  testify  amidst  (be 
honours  of  Demosthenes,  it  cannot  be  belie  red  that 
he  heard  with  total  unconcern  the  sentence  of  the 
Alheoian  people;  a  sentence  which  reversed  the 
decision  of  fortune,  and  arra^ned  the  cruel  and 
roekmcholy  triumph  of  Philip  over  the.  liberties  of 
Greece.  That  he  never  resented  the  indignity,  is  a 
proof  Off  bis  moderation ;  and  that  the  Athenians 
could  venture  on  a  measure  so  otftnsive,  is  a  proof 
df  the  freedom  and  security  which  tliey  enjoyed 
Under  the  Macedonian  government. 

Deprived  indeed  of  the  honour,  but  also  delivered  sute  of 
from^tbe  cares,  of  independent  sovereignty,  and  duTTn^^l the 
undistinrbed  by  those  continual  and  often   bloody  ^^^^/^^^ 
dissensions,  which  deftirm  the  annals  of  their  tu-  ^*/f '''^ 
multuous  liberty, the  Greeksindulged  their  natural  «nder. 
propensity  to  the  social  embellishments  of  life  ;  a 
propensity  by  which  they  were  honourably  distin- 
guished  above  all  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Their 
innumerable  shows,  festivals,  and  dramatic  enter* 
tainments,  were  exhibited  with  more  pomp  than  al 
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c  H  A  ?.  any  former  periiul.  The  schools  of  pbOosopbers 
^^J"''  and  rhetoricians  were  frequented  by  all  deacriptiooB 
of  men.  Painting  and  statuary  were  cvlt if^ated  witb 
equal  ardtmr  and  success.  Man^y  improyementa 
were  made  in  ihe  sciences ;  .aod»  as  will  appear 
more  fully  hereafter^  the  Greeks,  and  the  Athe- 
nians in  particular,  still  riyaUed  the  taste  and  ge- 
nius, though  not  the  spirit  and  Firtue*  pf  their  an^ 
cestors.  Yet  even  in  this  degenerate  state»  wtien 
patriotism  and  true  valour  were  extinct,  find  ttiose 
vanquished  republicans  had  neither  liberties  to  love, 
nor  country  to.  defend,  their  martial  hooours 
were  revived  and  brightened  by  an  association 
with  the  renown  of  their  conqueren  Under  Alex« 
ander,  their  exploits,  though  directed  to  very  dif- 
ferent  purposes,  equalled,  perhaps  eiceUed,  the 
boasted  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Plataea.  By  a 
singularity  peculiar  to  their  fortune,  the  asra  of 
their  political  disgrace  coincides  with  the  i^st 
splendid  period  of  their  military  gloqr.  Ale^ai^er 
was  himself  a  Greek;  his  kingdom  had  been 
founded  by  a  Grecian  colony ;  and,  to  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  that  nation,  he  undertook  and  accoqM 
plished  the  most  extraordinar}^  enterprises  rqcor^ed 
in  the  hii^tory  of  the  world. 
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CHAP.  XX^JX. 

Alexander's  Indian  Expedttion.'^Route  pursued  5y 

the   Army. — Aornos   taken Nysa  and  Mount 

Meros. — Alexander  passes  the  Indus  and  tiy^ 
daspes. — Defeats  Torus.— Founds  Nicaa  andBur 
cephalia. — Passes  the  Acesines  and  Htjdraotes.^ 
Sangalatdken.-Easiem  Boundary  oj  Alexander's 
Conquests. — He  sails  dmvn  the  H /daspes. — Takes 
the  Mallian  fortress.— His  march   through   the 

Oedrosian  Desert Voyage  qf  S'earchus.—Alex^ 

nnder  improves  the  internal  State  of  his  Con- 
quests.— Incorporates  the  Barbarian  Levies  with 
the  Greeks  and  Macedonians. — Intermarriages  of 

.   the  Europeans  and  Asiatics — Artifices  to  prevent 
Alexixnder^s  Return  to  Babylon. — His  Death,  and 

Chara^cter — Division  of  ki$    Conquests Subse- 

quent  History  of  Egypt  and  Syria. — The  Western 
Division  of  Alexander'^s  Empire  conquered  by  the 
Homdns. — State  of  Greece  after  the  Age  of  Alex- 

'  ander. 

JjY  just  views  of  policy,  rallier  than  the  mad-CHAP. 
nes3    of  ambition,    Alexander    was   carried   to  ^^^*^ 
the  rugged  banks  of  the  Oxiis  and  the  laxartes.  Alexander 
The  fierce  nations  of  those  inhopitable  regions  tJjceThU 
had  in  ancient  times,  repeatedly  over-run  the  more  Ji^'i*"^"" 
wealthy  and  more  civilized  provinces  of  Asia.^>y."l™P- 
Without  diffusing  through  the  Scythian'plains  the  a.  c.  327!' 
terror  of  his  name,  the  conqueror  could  not  have  se- 
curely enjoyed  the  splendourofSusa  and  Babylon ; 
nor  without  the  assistance  of  numerous  and  warlike 
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c  H  4  p.  levies,  raised  in  those  barbarous  countries^  could 
XXXIX.  1^^  ^^y^  prudently  undertaken  bis  Indian  expedi- 
tion. For  ttiis  remote  and  dangeraus^enterprise^^e 
preparedearlyio  the  spring;  Amyntasbeingappoint- 
ed  governor  of  Bactria,  and  entrusted  irith  a  sulB* 
cienl  strength  to  overa  we  tliesurroundingprovinces. 
Trtverses  With  all  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  Alexander 
pamiaus"  hastened  southwards,  and  in  ten  days  march  tra- 
versed the  Paropamisus,  a  link  of  that  immense 
chain  of  mountains,  reaching  from  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  to  the  sea .  of  China.  This  southern  belt, 
di-tinguishd  in  different  portions  of  its  length  by 
the  various  names  of  Taurus,  Paropamisus,  Imaus, 
.  and  Edmodus,  the  Greeks  confounded*  with  the 
northern  chain,  of  which  Scythian  Caucasus  is  a 
part,  and  whose  remote  branches  extend  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Tartary.  Such  is  the  strong  frame  which  supports 
the  ponderous  mass  of  Asia.  The  intermediate 
space,  especially  towards  the  central  country  of  Bu- 
charia,  is  far  more  elevated  than  any  other  portiofi 
of  the  ancient  continentf;  and  the  towering  heights 
of  ParoRiisus  had  hitherto  defended. (if  we  t^ 
ceptthe  obscure  expedition  of  Darius)  the  feebte 
majesty  of  India  against  the  ravagers  of  the  eaiilj. 
The  difficulties  of  this  celebrated  journey  hav§^ 

*  The  errors  of  Diodontf,  1.  zriup.  553.  Mid  tif  Curtlas.  I.  vii  c  Uf. 

am  «foide4  by  Arrian,  1.  v  p,  103.  and  by  Strabo,  1,  xv.  p.  72^.    Scm^ 
also  \rrian  Indie  c  2 

f  That  is,  the  Asia  knowm  to  the  Autlefttv,  ftr,  by  bwonetnod 
•btervationa  many  parta  of  Chioeae  Tartary  are  I5»000  feet  above  the 
yellow  sea;  and  the  highlands  there,  are  far  more  elevated  than  those 
of  Bucharia.  Oonf.  Palka  \ct.  Petropol  aft  1777  Buonrfon^itMu^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  a06»    iurwi&'8iMoft^&naji.pw:i6.&'Kn. 
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perbtps,  been  rather  eiaggerated  than  described,  c  b  a  p. 
by  the  historians  of  Alexander.    Yet  our  indul-  ^^^*^- 
gence  may  pardon  the  fanci&l*  expressions  of  an- 
tiquity^  when  we  read  in  the  work  of  a  modern 
writer  of  acknowledged  veracity,  "  Those  moun- 
tains are  coyered  with  ice  ;  the  cold  which  I  suf- 
fered was  extreme  ;  the  country  presents  a  melan- 
choly image  of  death  and  horrorf*" 
,    But  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country  was  not  iwfficttity 
the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  Macedonians  had  tratioy  m. 
lo  struggle.    The  northern  regions  of  India  were  by  land. 
Inhabited  in  ancient,  as  they  are  still  in  modern 
limes,  by  men  of  superior  strength  and  courage^; 
and  the  vigorous  resistance  made  by  the  natives  of 
those  parts,  rendered  it  as  difiScult  for  Alexander 
to  penetrate  into  the  Indian  peninsula  by  land,  as 
it  has  always  been  found  easy  by  the  maritime 
powers  of  Europe,  to  invade  and  subdue  the  unr 
warlike  inhabitants  of  its  coasts. 

.    The  experienced  leader  seems  to  have  conducted  Boutepuv. 
his  army  by  the  route  of  Candahar,  well  known  t^Xfe^^ 
the  caravans  of  Agra  and  Ispahan.  Having  reached  ^^* 
the  banks  of  the  Gopbenes,  he  divided  his  forces  • 
the  greater  part  he  retained  under  his  immediate 
conmiand;  the  remainder  were  detached,  under 
Hephssstion  and  Perdiccas,  to  clear  the  road  to  the 
Indus,  and  to  make  all  necessary  preparations  for 
crossing  that  river.    After  many  severe  conflicts, 
be  subdued  the  Aspii,  Thryraei,  Arasaci,  and  As- 

*  dtrtintt  t  viu  c  S. 

f  See  **  le  Voyage  da  Pfere  Oesideii  *'   It  wu  perforaed  in  the  year 
9X$.    litres  Edifiantes,  kr.  185* 
I  <%rriaii,  p  9r,  It  »eqc>. 
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CHAP  saccni ;  scoured  the  banks  of  the  Choas  and  Co- 
xxxix.  phenes;  expelled  the  Barbarians  from  their  fast- 
nesses ;  and   drove  them  towards  Iheir  northern 
mountains,  which  supply  the  sources  of  the  Oxus 
and  the  Indus. 
Aomot         Near  the  western  margin  of  the  latter,  one  place, 
^^      defended  by  the  Baziri*,  still  defied  his  assauHs. 
This  place,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aornos,  afforded 
refuge  not  only  to  the  Baziri,  but  to  the  most  war- 
like of  their  neighbours,  after  their  other  strong- 
holds had  surrendered.    From  its  description,  it 
appears  to  have  been  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  a  long  and  vigorous  defence.    Mount 
Aornos  was  two  hundred  furlongs  in  circuit ;  eleven 
in  height,  where  lowest ;  accessible  by  only  one 
dangerous  path  cut  in  the  rock  by  art;  containing, 
neir  the  top,  a  plentiful  spring  of  water,  a  thick 
and  lofty  wood,  together  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  arable  land  to  employ  the  labour  of  a  thousand 
men.     A  n  emulation  of  glory  prompted  Alexander 
to  make  himself  master  of  a  place,  which  fable 
.  described  as  impregnable  to  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquityt.  By  the  voluntary  assistance  and  direc- 

*  -It  if  worthy  of  remark*  that  the  descendanU  of  AlexaDder*!  fol- 
lowers have  been  recognised  in  Bijorc,  the  country  of  the  BazirL 
Sereral  oriental  writen,  partieularly  the  author  of  the  Ayin  Aebiree^ 
mainUin  thii  fact ;  the  bare  report  of  which  arguea  a  perfect  ooiiTie- 
tion  in  the  minda  of  the  natives,  that  Alexander  aubjcctedBijore,  and 
transferred  his  conquests  to  his  countrymen  Kennel's  Memoir,  2d 
edition,  p.  163. 

t  Arrian,  p.  98.  who  supplies  the  particulars  in  the  iext»  sajs,  that 
he  knows  not  whether  it  was  the  Grecian,  Tyrian,  or  Egyptian  Her- 
cules, who  laid  siege  unsuccessfully  to  Aornos.  He  doubts  whetftier 
any  of  them  ever  penetrated  to  India  t  adding;  that  the  name  o£  Berculef 
appears  to  him  to  have  been  employed,  on  this  occasioOj  u  oa  manjothtih 
•*  fit  9%f4snf  Ts  x«>ir/»  '<  M  aa  ostentotioua  taioii.'* 
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tipQ  of  some  neighbouring  tribes,  hostile  to  the  c  h  a  p. 
Baziri,  Ptolemy  ascended  part  of  Ihe  rock  unper-  ^^^^1^ 
ceived ;  Alexander  with  his  usual  diligence  raised  a 
moUDt, erected  his  engines,  and  prepared  to  annoy. 
the  eoeoiy.  But,  before  he  bad  an  opportunity  to 
employ  the  resources  of  his  genius,  by  which  he 
bad  taken  places  still  stronger  than  Aornos,  the 
garrison.sent  a  herald,  under  pretence  of  surrender- 
ijg  on  terms,  but  in  reality  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tract negociation  during  the  whole  day,  and  at 
night  to  effect  their  escape.  Alexander,  who 
suspected  this  intention,  met  their  art  with  similar 
address.  Patiently  waiting  till  the  Indians  de- 
scended the  mountain,  be  took  possession  of  the 
strung-hold  which  they  had  abandoned,  having 
previously  posted  a  proper  detachment  to  inter- 
cept the  fugitives,  and  punish  their  perfidy. 

The  Macedonians  proceeded  southward   from  A^«<<^n^c 
Aornos,  into  the  country  between  the  Cophenes  to  nysI 
and  the  Indus.    In  this  fertile  district,  the  army,Mc,Sr'^ 
as  it  advanced  towards  Mount  Meros  and  the  cele** 
brated  Nysa,  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the 
citizen?  of  that  place,  which  (could  we  believe 
historic  flattery)  had  been  founded  in  the  heroic 
or  rather  in  the  fabulous  ages,  by  a  Grecian  colony 
under  Bacchus^  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  hki 
coinquests.    These  wandering  Greeks^  might  we 
indulge  for  a  moment  the  supposition  that  the  iiv- 
habitants  of  Nysa  were  really  entitled  to  that  name, 
appear  in  this  Indian  soil  to  have  degenerated  from 
the  courage,  while  they  preserved  the  policy,  the 
eloquence,  and  the  artiflces,  of  their  European 

f^KxTim  Indie,  c.  1 
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CHAP,  breibretu  Being  immediately  conducted  to  Ale>^ 
^^^  ander,  who  had  just  sat  down  in  his  teot,  corered 
with  sweat  and  dust,  and  stiU  armed  with  bis  casque 
and  lance,  tbey  testified  great  horror  at  his  aspect, 
and  threw  tbemselres  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
The  King  having  raised  them  from  this  bumiliatiog 
posture^  and  addressed  them  with  bis  usual  conde* 
scension,  they  recovered  sufficient  boldness  to  en* 
treat  him  to  spare  their  country  and  their  liberties,^ 
for  the  sake  of  Bacchus  their  founder.  In  proof  of 
this  allegation,  they  insisted  on  the  name  Nysa»  de* 
rived  from  the  nurse  *  of  Bacchus,  and  on  the  atMin- 
dance^  not  only  of  vines  and  laurel,  but  of  ivy. 
Which  grew  in  their  tein*itory,  and  m  no  other  part 
ei  India*  Alexander,  willing  to  admit  a  preten* 
sion,  which  nright  attest  to  succeeding  ages  that  ho 
liad  carried  his  conquests  still  farther  than  Bacchusf, 

*  The  respect  sbewiiF  by  the  Gree^  to  their  nur^es^  is  veil  kooviu 
and  it  attested  by  the  tragedians*  In  4his  respect,  the  modern  Greeks 
stHl  imitate  tlieir  ancestors.  The  word  employed  to  signify  a  nurses 
properly  denotes  <*  a  second  moiher.'*  See  Afcnsieur  Gnys^  Vograge  lit^ 
teraire  de  la  Gr^ce»  Lettre  v. 

f  Eratosthenes  the  Cyrenian,  and  many  other  ancient  writers  asserted 
tbat  the  fictions  concerning  Bacchus'  expedition  to  the  Bast,  were  ia- 
▼ented  by  the  flatterers  of  Alexander.  But  Straiio  justly  obsenres  that 
the  beUcf  of  that  expedition  long  preceded  the  age  of  the  son  of  Philip. 
To  justify  this  observation*  he  cites  the  verses  ofStophoeles  and  Euri- 
pides. The  latter  of  these  poeta,  in  the  pralogue  to  his  Bac^h^  intniducet 
Bacchus,  saying,  that  he  bad  come  to  Thebes^  and  adonied  with  Tiott 
the  temple  of  Semele. 

tarm  if  Aviw  *tdLt  vM^^wAi  ycme 

MWWy,  frudipr  A^jcCiat  t'  m^m^ova 

£iir«ci,  fftydura  EKKt€-t  B^t^Cx^oif  6*  o/k% 
IIx»{t(c  •;|^«t»  JMMUsrv|^«TSf  irohMf* 
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nndily  gmttted  their  request  Haying  understood  chap. 
that  Ny«a  was  governed  by  an  aristocracy,  he  de-^^^^J^ 
manded,  as  hostages,  ad  hundred  of  their  prin- 
cipal citisens,  and  three  hundred  of  their  cavalry* 
This  demand  excited  the  smile  of  Acuphis,  who 
pleaded  the  embassy.  Alexander  desired  him  to 
interpret  his  smile*  He  replied,  "  O  king  \  you 
are  Welcome  to  three  hundred  of  our  horsemen^ 
and  more,  should  you  require  them.  But  can  you 
believe  it  possible  that  any  city  should  long  con* 
ttDue  safe,  after  losing  an  hundred  of  its  most 
virtuous  citizens?  Instead  of  one  hundred  of  the 
best,  should  you  be  contented  with  two  hundred 
of  the  worst,  men  in  Nysa,  be  assured  that,  at 


^  LcATing  the  golden  fields  of  the  Lydlans,  the  sun-beat  pUIns  of  Phry* 
g!a  and  Persia,  the  Bactrian  fortresses,  atul  the  wintry  storms  of  the 
Medes-^aFin^  over-run  hmp|i]r  Arabia,  and  the  maritime  proriuces  of 
Asm,  erowned  with  fair  turrtted  cities,  inhabited  by  mingled  Greeks  and 
Barbarians.**  Sophocles  mention*  Nyssa  in  particular  B^orotvt  jcxi/fdv 
N»rr«f*  Vide  Strabo,  I.  xt.  p.  687.  Notwithstanding  such  respect* 
able  authorities  for  the  rulgar  tradition^  both  Strabo  and  Arrian  treat 
the  expedition  of  Bacchus  to  India  as  a  fable ;  the  geographer  on  the 
following  grounds  :  1.  Heeause  the  relations  of  authors  on  this  sub- 
ject are  totally  inconsistent.  2.  Because  many  of  the  writers  wh6 
ftccompanied  Alexander  are  altogether  silent  concerning  this  matters 
3.  Because  the  intermediate  countries,  between  Greece  and  India,  pos- 
sess no  monuments  of  this  pretended  expedition*  Strabo,  p  688.  The 
l&ilosophical  historian  discovers  his  sentiments  to  be  the  same  with 
Strabo,  but  expresses  himself  with  more  tenderness  for  the  popular 
superstition,  concluding,  **  ttx  tat^tCn  t^rrctnf  XV  ^^  ^^  ^^  '''*  ^**^ 
fk  tretxtuM,  fiUfAuBwfJtnoif  ^"  **  that  the  traditim$  dt  tlie  ancients  concern* 
ing  the  Gods  ought  not  to  be  too  carefully  sifted."  Arrian,  p.  101-  An 
observation  which  might  have  merited  the  attention  of  those  who,  in 
later  times,  have  vcn tared  to  explain  historically,  or  to  analyse^  the  Grev 
cUn  ntythology. 
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CHAP  your  return,  you  will  find  tbk  country  to  as  flou-^ 

XXXIX.  pjgijing  a  condition  as  when  you  left  it."     Pleased 

with  bis  address,  Alexander  remitted  his  demand 

of  the  mai^strates :  be  was  accompanied  by  the 

cavalry,  and  by  the  sou  and  nephew  of  AcuphiSf 

who  were  ambitious  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under 

such  an  accomplished  general. 

Alexander     The  transactions  which  we  have  describedt  and 

j^nd^s'l!^ ^  u^^^^^b  of  sixteen  days  from  the  Osus  to  the 

thrsub*    I**'!"^*  allowed  time  for  Hepbsestion  and  Perdiccas 

mission  of  lo  make  the  preparations  necessary  for  passingtbe 

latter  river,  probably  by  a  bridge  of  boats*.    On 

the  eastern  bank,  Alexander  received  the  submk? 

sion    of   the    neighbouring    princes.    Of   these, 

Taxiles,  who  was  the  most  considerable,  brought, 

besides  other  valuable  presents,  the  assistance  of 

seven  thousand  Indian  horse,  and  surrendered  his 

capital,  Taxila,  the  most  wealthy  and  populous 

city  between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes.    But  the 

•  Arrlan,  p.  100  Sc  103,  leaves  it  uncertain  in  what  manner  the  bridge 
xi'as  constructed.  Neither  that  accurate  writer,  nor  the  other  careless 
deftoribers  of  the  cxploitB  of  Alexander,  ascertain  the  pass  of  the  Indus, 
at  which  the  Macedonians  crossed  that  river.  Major  Rennel>  late  sur- 
veyor-general of  Bengal,  has  the  following  observations  in  his  admirable 
memoir  on  the  map  of  Indostan  :  '*  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  Alexander 
crossed  the  Ind\is  at  tiie  place  where  the  city  of  Attock  now  stands  ;  9M 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  the  pass  on  the  Indus  leaiding 
from  the  countries  of  Cabul  and  Candahar  inio  India  -  -  -  Attock 
must  then  stand  on  the  site  of  tlie  Taxila  of  Alexander.  From  thence 
as  his  intention  seems  to  have  been  to  penetrate  by  the  shortest  wi^ 
to  tlie  Ganges,  he  would  proceed  by  the  ordinary  road  to  that  part 
of  the  bank  of  the  Hydaspes  (or  Bchat)  where  the  fortress  of  Rotas  now 
stands ;  and  here  he  put  in  execution  his  stratagem  for  crosain|r  the 
river,  whilst  the  opposite  shore  was  possessed  b^  Porus.**  Of  which 
more  in  the  text. 
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Kiti^  who  never  allowed  himself  to  be  outdone  in  c  h  a  p. 
generosity,  restored  and  augmented  the  dominions  ^^^ 
of  Taxiies. 

The  anny  crossed  the  Indus  about  the  time  of  Pr«ptm 
the  summer  solstice,  at  which  season-  the  Indian  ii^pl:^ 
rivers  are  swelled  by  heavy  rains,  as  well  as  by  the  ^^^^' 
melted    snow,  which  descends  in  torrents  from  tbc  oppo- 
Faropamisus.     Trusting    to    this    circumstance,  Ponu. 
Porus,  a   powerful    and  warlike  prince,  had  en« 
camped  on  the  Shantrou,  or  Hydaspes,  with  thirty 
thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  three  hundred 
armed  chariots,  and  two  hundred  elephants.    At 
an  inconsiderable  distance  from  the  main  body,  his 
son  commanded  a  detachment,  consisting  of  the 
same  kind  of   forces,    which    were  all  well  ac- 
coutred and  excellently  disciplined.     Alexander 
perceived  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  Hydaspes  in 
the  face  of  this  formidable  host ;  a  difficulty  which 
must  be  greatly  increased  by  the  elephants,  whose 
noise,  and  smell,  and  aspect,  were  alike  terrible  to 
cavalry.    He  therefore  collected  provisions  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  industriously  gave  out  that  be 
purposed  to  delay  passing  the  river  till  a  more 
favourable  season.    This  artifice  deluded  not  the 
Indians ;  and  Porus  kept  bis  post    The  King  next 
had  recourse  to  a  different  stratagem.    Having 
posted  his  cavalry  in  separate  detachments  along 
the  river,  he  commanded  them  to  raise  in  the  night 
loud  shouts  of  war,  and  to  fill  the  bank  with  agi- 
taUon  and  tumult,  as  if  they  had  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  effect  their  passage.    The  noise  roused 
the  enemy,  and  Porus    conducted  his  elephants 
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CHAP  wherever  the  danger  threatened.  This  sdene  was 
xxxix  repeated  several  successive  nights ;  during  which 
the  Barbarians  were  fatigued  and  harassed  by  per^ 
petual  alarms.  Porus  dbcovering,  as  he  fondly 
believed  that  nothing  was  intended  by  this  vain 
noise  but  merely  to  disturb  bis  repose,  at  length 
desisted  from  following  the  motions  of  the  Mace* 
donian  cavalry,  and  remained  quiet  in  his  en- 
campment, having  stationed  proper  guards  on  the 
bank*. 
Diiposi-  '  The  false  security  of  Porus  enabled  Alexander  to 
ihTpur.  effect  his  long-meditated  purpose.  At  the  distance 
P^^  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  his  camp,  iind  at 
*the  principal  winding  of  the  Hydaspes»  tliere 
stood  a  lofty  rock,  thickly  covered  with  trees ;  and 
near  to  this  rock,  an  island,  likewise  over-run  wilb 
wood  and  uninhabited.  Such  scenery  was  favour- 
able for  concealment :  it  immediately  suggested  to 
Alexander  the  design  of  passing  the  river  with  a 
strong  detachment,  which  he  resolved  to  command 
in  person,  as  he  seldom  did  by  others  what  he  could 
himself  perform ;  and  amidst  the  variety  of  operar 
tions,  always  claimed  for  his  own,  the  task  of  in> 
portance  or  danger.  The  Macedonian  phalanx, 
the  new  levies  from  Paropamisus,  together  with 
the  Indian  auxiliaries,  and  one  division  of  the 
cavalry,  remained  under  the  command  of  Cra^ 
terus.  They  had  orders  to  amuse  the  enemy  bj 
making  fires  in  the  night,  and  by  preparing  openly^ 
during  day  time^  to  cross  the  Hydaspes*    Whilt 


*  AnixRjh  T.  p.  lOT.  k  teqq. 
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tiiese  dperationi  w6re  cart-ying  on  by  Crat«ru8>  c  h  a  p. 
Alexander,  having  collected  hides  and  boats,  J^^^^J^ 
m9iH[;bed  up  the  country  with  a  choice  body  of 
light  infantry,  the  Archers  and  Agriansj  the  Bac- 
trian,  Scythian,  and  Parthian*  cavalry,  together 
with  a  dud  proportion  of  heavy-armed  troops; 
the  whole  a  fvell-assorted  brigade,  adapted  to  every 
mode  of  warfare  required  by  the  nature  of  th6 
grottndf  the  arms  or  disposition  of  the  enemy.  Hav^ 
log  receded  from  the  bank  to  a  distance  sufficient!^ 
remote  for  eluding  the  observation  of  Poms,  ht 
advanced  towards  the  rock  and  island;  and  intbid  . 
seoure  post  prepared.to  embark,  after  taking  such 
precautions  against  the  vicissitudes  of  war  an4 
fortune,  as  could  be  suggested  only  by  the  most 
prpfound  military  genius.  The  orders  given  to 
€raferus  were  precise :  should  the  Indians  per- 
ceive, and  endeavour  to  interrupt  the  passage  to 
the  rock  and  island,  he  was  in  that  case  to  hasten 
.over  with  his  cavalry;  otherwise  not  to  stir  from 
his  post,  until  \fe  observed  Porus  advancing  against 
Alexander,  or  flying  from  the  field.  At  an  equal 
distance  between  the  bank  where  Alexander 
meant  to  pass,  and  the  camp  where  Craterus  lay^ 
Attains  and  Meleager  were  posted  witli  a  powerful 
.body  of  mercenaries,  consisting  chiefly  of  Indian 
jnountaineers,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Mace* 
^4onians,  and  taken  into  pay  by  the  conqueror. 
.To  provide  for  any  unforeseen  accident,  sentinels 

*  Arrian  calls  them  the  Dahae  f  they  were  .crre7»^0Ttf;>  *•  arcUcn  QH 
hor^ehack  ^    Arrian,  1.  t.  p.  109. 

Voi.  IV.  23a 
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G  H  .\  P'  were  placed  aloi^  the  bank,  at  con?ei)ient  duH 
XXXIX.  ^ap^.gg^  tQ  observe  and  repeat  ^gnals* 
Thepaa.  Fortune  faviHJred  these  judicious  dispositioi]g# 
ftcicd.  ^  violent  tempest  concealed  from  the  enemy's 
outguards  the  tumult  of  preparation  ;  the  clash  of 
armour  and  the  voice  of  command  being  over- 
powered by  the  complicated  crash  of  rain  and 
thunder.  Wlien  the  storm  somewhat  abated,  the 
horse  and  infantry,  in  such  proportions  as  both  the 
boats  and  hides  could  convey,  passed  over^  un* 
perceived,  into  the  island.  Alexander  led  the  line, 
i^ccompanied  in  his  vessel  of  thirty  oars  by  Seleu- 
cus,  Ptolemy,  Perdiccas,  and  Lysimachus ;  nanaes 
destined  to  till  the  ancient  world,  when  their  re^ 
nown  was  no  longer  repressed  by  the  overwheloh 
ing  greatness  of  their  master's  glory. 

The  King  first  reached  the  opposite  bank,  im 
sight  of  the  enemy's  out-guards,  who  hastened,  in 
trepidation,  to  convey  the  unwelcome  intelligence 
to  Porus.  The  Macedonians  meanwhile  formed 
in  order  of  battle  ;  but,  before  meeting  their  ene- 
mies, they  had  to  struggle  with  an  unforeseen  dif- 
ficulty. The  coast  on  which  he  landed  was  the 
$hore  of  another  island,  disjoined  from  the  con* 
tinent  by  a  river  commonly  fordable,  but  actually 
so  much  s  wel  led  by  the  rains  of  the  preceding  nighty 
that  the  water  reached  the  breasts  of  the  men,  and 
the  necks  of  the  horses.  Having  passed  this 
dangerous  stream  with  his  cavalry  and  targeteers, 
Alexander  advanced  with  all  possible  expedition^ 
con^iidering,  that  should  Porus  offer  battle,  these 
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fereed  wouM  resist  till  joined  by  the  heavy' infant  ry*,  ch  a  p. 
but  should  the  Indiant  be  struck  with  panic  at  bis  ^^^^^- 
uflexpected  passage  of  the  Hydaspes,  the  light- 
arined   troops    would  thus  be  in  time  to  attack 
and  pursue  them  with  advantage. 

Upon  the  first  alarm  i^ivenbybis  out-iruards;^<>i^'««D 

-n  I  r      ■  !-•  .  ..        1     ^.  'defeated 

Porus  detached  his  son  to  oppose  the  landing  of  andttaim 
the  enemy  with  two  thousand  horse,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  armed  chariots.  These  forces, 
arriving  too  'ate  to  defend  the  bank,  were  speedily 
broken  and  put  to  flight  by  the  equestrian  arcbers ; 
their  leader  and  four  hundred  horsemen  were 
slain  ;  most  of  the  chariots  were  taken,  the  slime 
of  the  river,  which  rendered  them  unserviceable  in 
the  action,  likewise  interrupting  their  flight. 

The  sad  news  of  this  discomfiture  deeply  af-j^j     .^ 
flicted  Porus ;  but  bis  immediate  danger  allowed  **®"»»nad« 

^  ^        .  ^  •  .iT  _  by  Porus 

not  time  for  renection.     Craterus  visibly  prepared  for  mitt- 
to  pasd  the  river,  and  to  attack  him  in  front ;  hise'^^ 
flanks  were  threatened  with  the  shock  of  the  Mace* 
donian  horse,  elated  by  recent  victory.    In  this 
emergency  the  Indian  appears  to  have  acted  witlv 
equal  prudence  and  firmness.    Unable  to  oppose 
this  complicated  assault,  be  left  part  of  the  ele-' 
phants  under  a  Small  guard,  to  frighten  rather  than* 
resist,  Craterus'  cavalry ;  while,  at  the  bead  of 
his  whole  army,  he  marched  in  person  to  meet  the 
more  formidable  division  of  his  enemies,  com*^ 
manded  by  their  King.    His  horse  amounted  to 
four,  and  bis  foot  to  thirty,  thousand  ;  hut  the  part ' 
of  bis  strength  in  which  he  seemed  most  to  cotafide^ 
consisted  of  three  hundred  armed  chariots^  and 
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cnXT. twa hutidred elephants.  WUh tbeee fonees, Portit 
^^^  advkincedi  until  be  found  a  ]>lain  sufficiently  drjF 
and '  firm  for  bis  chariots  to  wheel.  He  then  ai^ 
rangftd  bis  elephants  at  intervale  of  an  hundred 
feel :  in  these  intervals  be  placed  bk  infantry,  a 
little  behind  the  lio^  By  this  order  of  battle*  be 
expected  to  intimidate  the  enemy,  since  their 
horse,  be  thought,  would  be  deterred  from  ad- 
vancing at  sight  of  the  elephants ;  and  their  in^ 
fantry,  he  imagined,  would  not  venture  to  attack 
the  Indians  in  front,  while  they  must  be  tbem^elves 
exposed  to  be  attacked  in  tlank«  and  trampled 
under  foot  by  those  terrible  animals.  At  either 
extremity  of  the  line,  the  elephants  bore  huge 
wooden  towers,  filled  with  armed  men.  The  ca- 
valry formed  the  wings,  covered  in  fr4^nl  with  the 
armed  chariots. 
skiUhi  Alexander  by  this  time  appeared  at  the  head  of 
ofthou'^''®  royal  cohort,  and  equestrian  archers.  Perceiv* 
^^^  ing  that  the  enemy  had  already  prepared  for  battle, 
he  commanded  a  halt,  until  the  heavy-armed 
troops  should  join.  Tb^  being  effected,  be  al** 
lowed  them  time  to  rest  and  recover  strength^ 
carefully  encircling  them  with  the  cavaky ;  and 
meanwhile  examined,  with  his  usual  diligence,  the 
disposition  of  the  Indians.  Upon  observing  their 
order  of  battle,  he  immediately  determined  not 
to  attack  them  in  front,  in  order  to  avoid  encoun- 
tering the  difficulties  which  Porus  had  artfully 
thrown  in  his  way ;  and  at  once  resolved  on  an 
operation,  whicb^  with  such  troops  as  those  whom 
he  comnranded,  qould  scarcely  fail  to  prove  de- 
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elnve.    By  intricate  awT  skilful  mancBurre?,  alt«-  c  fo  a  p. 
getber  uniDteliigible  to  the  Indians,  he  moved  im-  ^^^..^^ 
perceptibly    towards   their   left  wing  with  the 
flower  of  his  cavalry.    The  remainder,  conducted  J 
by  Caenus,  stretched   towards  the  right,  having" 
orders  to   wheel  at  a  given  distance,  that  tliey' 
might  attaclt  the  Indians  in  rear,  should  they  wait 
io  receive  the  shock  of  Alexander's  squadrons.  A* 
thousand  equestrian  archers  directed  their  rapid* 
course  towards  the  same  wing ;  while  the  Maeedo* 
niao foot  remained  firmin  its  post,  wailing  the  event 
of  this  complicated  assault,  which  appears  to  have 
been  conducted  with  the  most  precise  observance 
of  time  and  distance. 

The  Indian  horse,  harassed  by  the  equestrian  The  uttie 
archers,  and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  sur- dllpes!*'^' 
rounded,  were  obliged  to  form  into  two  division?, 
of  which  one  prepared  to  resist  Alexander,  and 
the  other  faced  about  to  meet  Caenus.    But  this 
evolution  so  much  disordered  their  ranks  and  de- 
jected their  courage,  that  they  were  totally  unable 
to  stand  the  shock  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry,  which 
surpassed  them  as  much  in  strength  and  spirit,  ns'^ 
if  excelled  them  in  discipline.    The  fughives  took* 
refuge,  as  behind  a  line  of  friendly  towers,  in  the^ 
intervals  that  had  been  left  between  the  elephants.- 
These  fierce  animals  were  then  conducted  against' 
the  enemy's  horse ;  which  movement  was  no  sooner 
observed  by  the  infantry,  than  they  seasonably  ad- 
vanced, and  galled  the  assailants  with  darts  and 
arrows.  Wherever  the  elephants  turned,  the  Mace- ' 
donians  opened  their  ranks,  finding  it  dangerous 
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en  A  p.  to  resist,  them  with  a  close  and  d€ep  phalaar/ 
XXXIX  Meanwhile,  the  Indian  cavalry  rallied,  and  were 
repelled  with  i;reater  loss  than  before.  They  a^ain 
sought  the  same  friendly  retreat ;  but  their  flii^ht 
was  now  intercepted,  and  tbe^inselvefi  almost  entirely 
surroundedi  by  the  Macedonianjborse ;  at  the  same 
tiine  that  the  eleptiants,  having  lost  their  riders^ 
epraged  at  being  pent  up  within  a  narrow  space, 
and  furious  through  their  wounds,  proved  aio^e 
formidable  to  friends  than  foes,  because  the  Ma^ 
cedonians,   having    the  advantage  of    an.  open 
ground,  could  every  where  give  vent  to  their 
fury*. 
The  In.        ^^^^  battle  was  decided  before  the  division,  ud- 
feaied^*^   dcr  Craterus,  passed  the  river.  But  the  arrival  of 
these  fresh  troops  rendered  the  pursuit  peculiarly 
destructive.    The  unfortunate  Porus  lost  both  bis 
sons,  all  his  captains,  twenty  thousand  foot,  and 
three  thousand  horse.    The  elephants,  spent  with 
fatigue,  were  slain  or  taken ;  even  the  armed  cha- 
riots were  hacked  in  pieces,  having  |>roved  formi* 
dable  in  show  only,  could  we  believe  that  little 
more  than  tliree  hundred  men  perished  on  the  side 
of  Alexander.  An  obvious  inconsistency  too  often 
appears  in  the  h'lstorians  of  that  conquerorf.  With 
a  view  to  enhance  his  merit,  they  describe  and  et^ 
aggerate  the  valour  and  resistance  of  his  enemies : 

•  Arrian,  p.  11 2* 

t  See  Arrian,  p.  113.    The    obierTsitlon  applies   not,  hovrever,  lo 
that  historian,  but  rather  to  Ptolemy  and  Arbtpbulus,  fhmi  whom  he/ 
derived  bia  muterials;  nor  could  ii   be  expected  that  those  generals 
should  preaerre  perfect  iznparuality  in  relating  ihc  exploits  ef  a  master 
whom  the^  admired. 
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but  in  computing  tlie  numbers  of  the  slain,  they  c  h  a  f. 
become  averse  to  allow  this  valour  and  resistance  ^^^^^ 
fo  have  produced  their  adequate  efifeets. 

The  Indian  king  having  behaved    with    great  courage 
^llantry  in  the  engagement,  was  the  last  to^avenanimiiy 
the  field.    His  flight  being  retarded  by  his  wounds^®^^***^*" 
he  was  overtaken  by  Taxiles,  whom  Alexander    , 
^ntriiBted  with  the  care  of  seizing  him  alive.     But 
Poms,  perceiving  the  approach  of  a  man,  who 
bad  long  been  his  enemy,  turned    his   elephant, 
and  prepared  to  renew  tlie  combat.    Alexander 
then  dispatched  to  him  Meroe,  an  Indian  of  dis^ 
tinction,    who,    he     understood,    had    formerly 
lived  with  Poms  in   habits    of   friendship.     By 
the  entreaties  of  Meroe,  the  higlhminded  prince, 
spent  with  thirst  and  fatigue,  was  finally  persuaded 
to  surrender ;  and  being  refreshed  with  drink  and 
repose,  was  conducted  into  the  ]>resence  of  the  con^ 
queror.    Alexander  admired  his  stature  (for  he 
was  above  seven  feet  high)  and  the  majesty   of 
bis  person ;  but  he  admired  still  more  his  courage 
and  magnanimity.     Having   asked    in    what  heReward« 
could  oblige  him?  Porus  answered,  "  By  acting ^^^^]^*■ 
like  a  King."    "  That,"   said  Alexander  with  a 
smile,  "  1  should  do  for  my  6wn  sake,  but  what 
can  i  do  for  yours  ?"  Purus   replied,  •*  AH  my 
wishes  are  contained  in  that  one  request^."    JSone 


^  The  modern  histories  of  Alexander  universally  misrepresent 
this  conference.  All«^  ihem,  as  far  as  1  know,  make  Porus  say» 
^  that  he  desires  to  be  treated  like  a  King;"  an  explanatiou 
Viifch    canijot    be     reconciled     wi  h     Alexander's     reply,     T«t«    /uiy 
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CHAP,  ever  ciisi[;erned  virtue  better  than  Alexander^  or  wa$ 

XXXIX.  niore  studious  to  reward  it.    Struck  with  tho  firm- 

^'^'^'^^^  ness  of  Porus,  he  declared  him  reinstated  on  bis 

throne ;  acknowledged  him  for  his  ally .  and  his 

friend ;  and,  having  soun  afterwards  received  the 

submission  of  the  Glausse,  who  possessed  thirty- 

seven  cities  on  his  eastern  frontier,  the  least  of 

which  contained  five  thousand,  and  many  of  the 

greatest  above  ten  thousand  inhabitantSr  he  added 

this  populous  province  to  the  domioioos  of  Ins 

new  confederate.    Immediately  after  the  battlei 

be  interred  the  slain,  performed  the  accustomed 

sacrifices,  and  exhibited  gymnastic  and  equestrian 

rounda.    games  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.    Before 

N^at'tnd  l^ftv^'^g  that  river,  he  founded  two  cities,  Nicaea  and 

Bacepha-  Bucephalia :   the  former  was  so  called,  to  conir 

memorate  the  victory  gained  near  the  place  where 

it  stood :  the  latter,  situate  on  "the  opposite  bank, 

was  named  in  honour  of  bis  horse  Bucephalus^, 

who  died  there,  worn  out  by  age  and  fatigue.    A 

large  division  of  the  army  remained  under  the 

command  of  Craterus,  to  build  and  fortify  these 

new  cities. 

**  I  will  act  towards  3*011,  O  Porus  !  as  becomes  a  Kinj^,  on  my 
own  account :  but  what  do  you  desire  that  I  should  do  oa 
yours  V* 

*  Tilts  generous  animal,  who  had  so  long  sliared  the  toils  and 
dangers  of  his  master,  had  formerly  received  signal  marks  of  royal 
regard.  Having  disappeared  in  the  country  of  tlie  Uxii,  Alexander 
issued  a  proclamationi  commanding  his  horse  to  be  restored,  otbervise 
he  would  ravage  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword.  This  com- 
mand was  immediately  obeyed.  "  So  dear,**  says  Arrian,  ^^  wis 
.  nucephalus  to  Alexander,  and  90  teirible  vfstn  Alexanier  to  the  Barba« 
^  mns."    Arrlan,  p.  114, 
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'  Ia  Dr^motiinr  the  success. of  Alexander,   tbeCHAP. 
fame  of  bis  generosity  consfxired  with  the  forc«  of  [^^^^^^ 
bis  arms.     Without  encountering  any  menoorable  Alexander 
resistance,  he  reduced  the  dominions  of  another  A^e^ne* 
prince  named  Porus,  and  the  valuable  country  be-  SJaouf" 
ivreen  the  Acesines  and  the  Hydraotes.    In  effect- 
ing this  conquest,  the  olistacles  of  nature  were  the 
principal!  or  rather  the  only,  enemies,  with  whom 
be  bad  to  contend.     The  river  Acesines,  fifteen 
furlongs  broad,  is  deep  and  rapid  ;  many  parts  of 
its  channel  are  filled  with  large  and  sharp  rocks^ 
whict^  opposing  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  oc- 
casion loud  and  foaming  billows,  mixed  witb  boil* 
'  ing  eddies  and  whirlpools,  equally  frightful,  and 
siiU  more  dangerous.     Of  the  Macedonians,  who 
attempted  to  pass  in  boats,  many  drove  against 
the  rocks,  and  perished ;  but  such  as  employed 
hides,  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety.     The 
Hydraotes  is  of  the  same  breadth  with  the  Ace- 
sines, but  flows  witb  a  gentle  current.     On  its 
eastern  bank,  Alexander  learned  that  the  Cathaei, 
Maili,  and  other  independent  Indian  tribes,  pre- 
pared to  resist  his  progress.     They  bad  encamped 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  near  the  city  Sangala,  two 
days  march  from  the  Hydraotes ;  and,  instead  of 
a    breast-work,    had  fortified  themselves  with   a 
triple  row  of  carriages.     Alexander  advanced  with 
bis  cavalry ;  the  Indians  stirred   not  from  their 
post,  but,  mounting  their  carriages,  poured  forth 
a  shower  of  missile  weapons.   Alexander  perceiving 
the  cavalry  unfit  for  such  a  warfare,  immediately^ 
dismounted,  and  conducted  a  battalion  of  fo<H^ 
You  IV.  233 
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cHAP.against  the  enemy.  The  lines  were  atUdkeff, 
^^^™^  where  weakest ;  some  passages  were  opened ;  tbe 
Macedonians  rushed  in;  and  the  Indians,  being 
successiFely  driren  from  their  triple  barrier,  fled 
in  precipitation  to  Sangala. 
Ss^d  The  walls  of  that  place  were  too  extensive  to  be 
andtaken.  completely  invested.  On  one  side,  the  town  was 
skirted  by  a  lake,  long  and  broad,  but  not  deep. 
Alexander  suspecting  that  tbe  Indians,  intimidated 
by  their  former  defeat,  would  attempt  to  escape  io 
the  night,  caused  the  lake  to  be  surrounded  with 
his  cavalry.  This  precaution  was  attended  with 
success.  The  foremost  of  the  Indians  were  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  advanced  guards  of  tbe  Macedonian 
tiorse ;  tlie  rest  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Sangala. 
Ales:ander  then  surrounded  tbe  greatest  part  of  the^ 
town  whh  a  rampart  and  a  ditch,  and  prepared  to 
advance  his  engines  to  batter  the  walls,  when  he 
was  informed  by  some  deserters,  that  the  enemy 
Btill  resolved,  that  very  nighty  to  steal,  if  possible, 
through  the  lake ;  if  not,  to  force  their  way  with 
their  whole  strength.  Upon  this  intelUgenee 
Alexander  posted  Ptolemy  the  ^on  of  Lagus,  with 
three  thousand  targeteers,  one  troop  of  archers, 
and  all  the  Agrians,  upon  the  spot  where  he  sa* 
gaciously  conjectured  that  the  besieged  would  at* 
tempt  to  force  their  passage.  At  the  first  sound 
of  the  trumpet,  the  other  commanders  were  to  ad- 
vance to  the  assistance  of  Ptolemy.  Alexander 
declared  bis  intention  to  share  the  common  danger. 
JR}  this  judicious  disposition,  the  enemy  were 
successfully  repelled,  after  leaving  five  hundred 
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n^D  on  tbe  place.  Meanwhile  Pome,  Alexaoder'B  chap 
principal  ally  in  those  parts,  arrived  in  the  cannp  ,,^^^1!^ 
wilb  five  thousand  Indians,  and  a  considerable 
piunber  of  elephants.  Encouraged  by  this  rein- 
iorcement,  the  Macedonians  prepared  to  terminate 
tbe  siege.  Tbe  engines  were  got  ready ;  the  wall, 
built  of  bricky  was  undermined  ;  the  scaling  lad- 
ders were  fixed ;  several  breaches  were  made  >  aod 
the  town  was  taken  by  assault.  Seventeen  thou- 
sand Indians  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  sack 
4>f  Saogala  ;  above  seventy  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners ;  Sangala  was  razed :  its  confederates  sub- 
mitted or  fled.  Above  an  hundred  Macedonians 
fell  in  tbe  siege  or  assault ;  twelve  hundred  were 
wounded. 

The  pereevering  intrepidity  of  Alexander  UmsEutcm 
rendered  him  master  of  the  valuable  country,  noWof  Aie^u^ 
called  tbe  Punjab,  watered  fc^y  the  five  great  streams  ^"^t* 
whose  confluence  forms  tlte  Indus'*.    The  banks 
of  tbe  Hyphasis,  the  most  eastern  of  these  river% 
which.he  actually  intended  to  cross,  allured  by  tbe 
flatfteritig  description  of  the  adjoining  territory. 


*  The  Gentoos  distinguish  Alexander  hy  the  epithets  of  Mhathah, 
Dnkkoyt,  and  ILoonneah»  *'  tbe  great  robber  and  assassin  {"  but  moat 
of  the  Oriental  traditions  are  highly  honourable  to  that  priocpi  ao4 
extol  his  humanity  not  less  than  his  prowess*  The  bigli  idea  entertaui* 
ed  of  him  by  the  Indians,  appears  from  their  ascribing  to  his  taste 
And  magnificence  the  most  remarkable  monuments  scattered  over  their 
immense  country.  See  I'Sxanwn  Critique,  p.  143,  &  seqq.  M  AnquetU'f 
^nd  \vesia9 1.  i  p.  392.  and  Mr.  Howell's  Religion  of  the  Geniobs,  ^ 
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CHAP,  were  adoined  by  twelve  MacedbniaiJ  altars,  eqtiA 

xxxtx.  ^^  beight,  and  exceeding  in   bulk,  the  greatest 

towers  in  that  country.  These  monuments,  ercfcted 

midway  between  Debli  and  Labor*,  marked  the 


*  Probably  near  tbe  place  where  the  great  western  road  passes  b6<^ 
twcen  those  cities.  See  D*  \.nville  Geogr.  \ncicnne,  and  Gibbon's  Hist. 
▼oL  i.  c.  ii  Major  Rennel,  however,  in  his  admirable  Memoir  on  th» 
.new  Map  of  Hindosun,  assigns  reasons  for  believing  that  Alexander  was 
not  so  high  up  the  river.  "  After  crossing,"  says  he,  **  the  \oesine8«  or 
Jenaub,  and  the  Hydraotes  or  Ravee.  which  latter  he  may  be  supposed  to 
cross  at  tbe  place  where  Labor  now  stands  he  appears  to  be  drawn 
out  of  the  direct  route  towards  the  Ganges,  to  attack  the  city  of  San- 
gala,  most  probably  lying  between  Labor  and  Mdultan.  From  Sangala 
he  proceeded  to  the  Hvphasis,  or  Setlege,  most  probably  between  Ad- 
jodin  and  Debalpour,  by  ihe  circumstance  of  the  deserts  lying  bctwees 
liim  and  the  Ganges ;  for  the  country  between  the  Beath  and  the  Ganges 
is  fertile  and  well  inhabited,  but  that  between  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Setlege  and  the  Gaages,  has  veally  a  desert  in  it,  asTimur  experienced 
in  his  march  from  Adjodin  to  Balnir  The  distance  between  A\tsm- 
der*8  position  on  the  Uyphasis  and  the  Jumma,  as  given  by  Pliny,  ac- 
cords with  this  opinion  Re  gives  it  as  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  Ro- 
man miles,  which,  by  a  proper  proportional  scale,  formed  firam  hb  distsa- 
ces  in  known  places,  reaches  from  the  banks  of  the  Jumma  to  a  point  a 
little  below  the  conflux  of  the  Beath  and  Setlege.  Bat  had  Alexander 
been  as  high  up  the  river  as  the  place  where  the  great  western  road  cros> 
ses  from  Labor  tonelhi,he  would  have  been  only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
such  miles  from  the  Jumma.  This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  tbe  account 
of  what  happened  immediately  after;  I  mean  his  recrossing  the  Hydra^ 
otes,  and  then  encamping  on  the  bank  of  the  Acesines,  in  a  low  situatsDn^ 
«nd  where  the  whole  country  was  flooded  on  the  coming  on  of  the  periodi- 
cal rains;  which  circumstance  obliged  him  to  move  his  camp  higher 
up  the  river,  into  a  more  elevated  country.  This  agrees  perfectly  with 
the  description  of  the  country  The  lower  parta  of  the  courses  of  tbe 
7enaub  and  Ravee  are  really  through  a  low  country ;  and  these  are  also 
the  parts  nearest  to  Adjodin  and  Debalpour,  between  which  places, 
1  suppose,  Alexander's  altars  were  erected.**    The  desert  on  the  eastern 
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tttremity  of  Alexander's  empire ;  an  empire  thusc  hap. 
limited,  not   by  the  difficulties  of  the  country,  ^^^^ 
or  the  opposition  of  enemies,  but  by  the  immove- 
able and  unanimous  resolution  of  his  European 
troops. 

Invincible  by  his  enemies,  Alexander  submitted  Aiezandei* 
to  bis  friends,  at  whose  desire  he  set  bounds  to  histheHyda«. 
trophies  in  the  East.     But  his  restless  curiosity  ^^^. 
prepared  new  toils  and  dangers  for  the  army  and  '^^y  '^ 
himself.    Having  returned  to  the  cities  Nicaea  and  ^^yjf^P: 
Bucephalia,  he  divided  his  forces,  for  the  sake  of  a.c.336* 
exploring  more  carefully  the  unknown  regions  of 
India.    Two  divisions,  respectively  commanded 
by  Craterus  and  Hephsestion  (for  Caenus  was  now 
dead),  had  orders  to  march  southw,ard  along  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.     Philip,  to  whom 
he   bad  committed  the  government  of  the  pro- 
vinces  adjacent  to  Bactria,  was  recalled  with  the 
troops  under  his  command  ;  and  the  whole  Mace- 
donian conquests  in  India,  including  seven  nations 
and  above  two  thousaiid  cities,  were  subjected  to 


Bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  between  Alexander  and  tlie  Ganges,  is  to  be 
found  in  Diodorus,  1.  xvii.  p.  612*  and  in  the  romantic  description 
of  Curtius,  I.  ix.  c  ii.  The  existence  of  such  a  desert,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  Alexander's  conquests,  is  scarcely  reconcileable  with  Arrian^ 
h  V.  p.  119  who  says,  *'  that  the  country  beyond  the  Hyphasif 
was  rich  and  fertile,  the  inhabitants  industrious  and  brave ;  go- 
Temed  by  a  moderate  aristocracy  :  flourishing  in  peace  and  plenty ; 
possessing*  a  great  number  of  elephant8>  and  those  of  superior  strength 
and  stature-*' 
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o  H  A  p  the  daminioQ  of  Porus.  Meanwhile  (he  Ioqiw^ 
XXXIX.  Cyprians,.  PboeDicians,  and  other,  maritime  nar 
iipnS)  who  followed  the  standard  of  Alexander, 
iodustriously  built^  or  collected,  aboFe  two  tbour 
sand  vessels^,  for  sailing  down  the  Hydaspes  till 
its  junction  with  the  Indus,  and  thence  along 
that  majestic  ^ream  to  the  Indian  ocean.    Oa 


♦  *'  It  may  tppeav  extraordinary ,*•  says  Mr.  Sennel,  **  that  Alcsand^ 
chottld,  in  the  course  of  a  fev  mooths,  prtpaie  bo  yasi  a  fieet  fvr  hm 
voyage  down  the  Indus  i  especially  as  it  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  hh 
army  But  the  Punjab  country,  like  that  of  Bengal,  is  full  of  navigable 
ri«ert»  which,  communicating  with  the  Indnsi  form  an  munterrupted  na- 
Tigation  from  Caahmere  to  Tatta»  and  no  doubt  abounded  with  boats  aitf 
Teasels  ready  constructed  to  the  conqueror's  hands  t  tlnnk  it  probable 
too,  that  the  vessels  in  which  Nearchus  performed  his  coasting  voyage 
to  the  gvlfof  Persia,  were  found  in  the  Indas.  Tesseis  of  one  huddrad 
and  eighty  tons  burden  are  sometimes  used  in  the  Ganges  i  and  those  of 
one  hundred  not  unfrequently."  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this 
Judicious  conjecture  of  Mr.  Rennel  is  justified  by  the  words  of  Arrian. 
In  spealgjig  of  the  number  of  veaseU  be  saya  tuu  o«>«  «x\«  mrti^aai^  a 
'rm  vAk*i  irxufrmt  »at«  tkc  rvrAfAMu  n  vf  rm  toti  ir^ttAwrrm^  p»  12i»  The 
vessels  employed  by  Alexander  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  partly 
collected  on  the  Indian  livera,  and  partly  constraetad  Ibv  tJie  oeeiBioii* 
They  were*  1.  Longsliips  for  the  pui^MBse  of  war:  2.  Round  ships*  for 
carrying  provisions  baggage,  &c  ;  and  3.  hrvAytiytK,  ttxua,  vessels  fi>r 
transporting  horses.  Mr.  Renners  conjecture  can  only  relate  to  the 
ahips  of  burden  That  the  two  other  kinds  were  built  by  the  loiuana 
and  islanders,  appears  from  Arrian,  p.  124,  &  181.  The  account  of 
Alezander*a  embarkation,  given  in  An*ian's  expedition  of  Alexander,  as 
well  as  in  his  Indian  history,  is  inconsistent  with  the  relation  of  Cnrttufiy 
1.  ix.  c.  iii.  with  that  of  Diodorus,  I.  xvii.  p  568.  and  that  of  Justin- 1  xii* 
e*  ix.  The  narrative  of  Arrian  is,  however,  confirmed  by  Strabo,  I.  xv« 
p.  1023.  That  accurate  geographer  informs  us,  that  the  fleet  was  cob- 
atructed  near  the  cities  which  Alexander  had  built  on  each  side  the  Hy* 
daspes  s  and  that  the  timber^  chiefly  pine^  fir,  and  cedar,  was  broQgbt 
ftym  a  wood  near  to  Mount  Emodus. 
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board  this  fleet  the  King  embarked  in  person  c  n  at* 
with  the  third  division  of  his  forces.  His  nariga-  ^^^'^ 
tion  employed  several  months,  being  frequently 
retarded  by  hostilities  with  the  natives,  particularly 
the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Malli.  These  Barbari- 
ans were  driven  from  the  open  country;  their 
cities  were  successively  besieged  and  taken ;  but, 
at  the  storm  of  their  capital,  a  scene  was  trans- 
acted, which  betrayed  temerity  in  Alexander,  and 
which  would  have  indicated  madness  in  any  other 
general. 

When  their  streets  were  filled  with  the  enemy,  Bxtn»fw 
the  Malli  took  refuge  in  their  citadel.    This  fort- venture  i« 
ress  was  defended  by  a  thick  wall,  which,  being  ^ei^-^ 
thown  around  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  was^^' 
extremely  lofty  without,  but  towards  the  inner  cir- 
cumference of  an  inconsiderable  height.    Alexan* 
der,  provoked  by  the   obstinacy  of  the  Indians, 
commanded  the  scaling-ladders  to  be  applied  with 
all  possible  expedition.    But  this  service  being  per* 
formed  more  tardily  than  usual,  the  King,  in  his 
anger,  snatched  a  ladder  from  one  who  carried  it, 
and  having  fastened  it  to  the  wall,  mounted  with 
rapidity  in  defiance  of  the  enemy's  weapons.    The 
Macedonians,  alarmed  by  the  danger  of  their  ge- 
neral, followed  in  such  numbers,  that  the  ladder 
broke  as  Alexander  reached  the  summit ;  the  same 
accident  happened  to  other  ladders  which  were 
hastily  applied,  and  injudiciously  crowded.    For 
eome  moments,  the  King  thus  remained  alone  on 
thQ  wall,  conspicuous    by  the  brightness  of  hii| 
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CHAP,  arms,  and  the  extravagance^  of  bin  valoUr,  €x- 
xxxix.  pQge^  to  thick  vol  lies  of  hostile  darts  from  the  ad- 
jacent towers.'  His  resolution,  more  than  darings 
was  in  his  circumstances  wise.  At  one  bound  he 
sprang  into  the  place,  and  posting  himself  at  the 
wall,  slew  the  chief  of  the  Malli,  and  three  otiiers, 
who  ventured  to  assault  him.  Meanwhile  Abreas, 
Leonnatus,  and  Peucestes,  the  Macedonians  who 
next  reached  the  summit,  imitated  the  example  of 
Alexander.  Abreas  was  wounded  and  fell;  his 
companions,  regardless  of  their  own  safety,  defended 
the  King,  whose  breast  had  been  pierced  with  an 
arrow.  They  were  soon  covered  with  wounds,  and 
Alexander  seemed  ready  to  expire.  By  this  time, 
the  Macedonians  had  burst  through  the  gates  of 
the  place.  Their  first  concern  was  to  carry  off  the 
King ;  the  second  to  revenge  his  death,  for  they 
believed  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  as  breath  issued 
forth  with  his  blood.  Some  report,  that  the  wea- 
pon was  extracted  by  Critodemus  of  Cos ;  others, 
•  that  no  surgeon  being  near,  Perdiccas,  of  the  life- 
guards, opened  the  wound  with  his  sword,  by  his 
piaster's  command.  The  great  effusion  of  blood 
threatened  his  immediate  dissolution ;  but  a  season- 
able fainting  fit,  suspending  the  circulation,  stopped 
the  discharge  of  blood,  and  saved  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander. The  affectionate  admiration  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  troops,  appeared  in  their  gloomy 

•  T»  A^rtrnp  mic  To\tt»f  j  liierallj,  **  the  absurditj  of  Lis  valour,** 
icottld  our  Idipm  admit  »uch  an  expression;  «Tcror  properly  signifies 
«<  what  has  no  place  in  nature/*  It  i^  comiDonly  translated  a^ntrd^  but 
may  here  mean  siffteifiatvraf. 
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sidnen djurioghis  danger^  andtbeir  iismoderate  joy  crap. 
%t  his  recovery*.  xxxix. 

.  Having  performed  bis  intended  voyage  to  the  Marches 
ocean,  and  provided  necessaries  for  a  long  march,  Ihe  G^ro. 
Alexander  determined  to  proceed  towards  Peisepo-  •**"  ^ 
lis,  through  the  barren  solitudes  of  Gedrosia.     This  oiymp. 
arduous  design  was  not  inspired  by  an  idle  ambition  a.  u  d?ft 
to  surpass  the  exploits  of  Cyrus  and  Semiramis, 
whose  armies  were  said  to  have  perished  in  those 
deser^,  but  prompted  by  the  necessity  of  supplying 
Itith  water,  the  first  European  fleet  which  navigated 
the  iDdian  sea,  explored  the  Persian  gulph,  and 
examined  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates  apd  the  Ti- 
gris.    This  important  voyage  was  performed,  and  vo>age  <ir 
afterwards  related,  by  Nearchusf,  whose  enterpris-^^*'**''*^' 
ing  genius  was  worthy  of  the  ma^^ter  whom  he  serv^ 
ed.    In  discovering  the  sea  and  the  land,  the  fleet 
and  aripyof  Alexander  mutually  assisted  each  other. 
By  the  example  of  the  King,  both  were  taught  to 


*  The  extraordinary  adTeiiture  reUted  in  the  text,  is  said  bf  Cvrtius, 
L  ix.c.  W.  to  have  happened  in  storming  a  city  of  the  Ozydracc.  Lucian 
(DiaL  mort.)  &  Pausan.  (Attic.)  agree  with  Ciirtius.  But  these  are 
Ibehte  authorities  compared  with  Arrian,  L  tI.  p.  127,  &  seqqi  &  Strabo, 
L  zviL  p.  1096. 

t  Nearchus  was  a  natireof  Crete»  but  had  long  resided  in  Ampbipolis- 
The  journal  of  his  celebrated  Toyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  ta. 
that  of  the  Euphrates,  is  preserved  in  Arrian's  Indian  history,  from  c« 
XSt  to  o.  xli*  tndusiv^y.  Five  months  were  employed  in  this  royaLgt„ 
during  three  of  which  the  fleet  kept  the  sea.  Nearchus  sailed  in  the^ 
month  of  September,  ioid  arrived  in  A;5ril  in  the  Euphrates,  Arrian, 
Hist  Indic  c  20,  &  seqq  Plin.  Nat  Hist.  1.  vi.  c.  xxiii.  The  reUtion 
of  this  illustrious  admiral  has  been  called  in  questiotr  by  Bod  well,  Har- 
douin,  and  Uuet ;  but  its  authenticity  is  asserted  by  t)iebest  critlcsi  and 
•iifiraied  by  all  the  bcpt  modem  geographers. 

Vol.  IV.  234 
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CHAP,  despise  toil  and  danger.    Oh  foot,  and  encumbered 
^^^  with  his  armour,  be  traversed  the  tempestuous 
sands  of  the  Persian  coast,  sharing  (he  hunger,  thirsty 
and  fatigue  of  the  meanest  soldier*" ;  nor  was  if  till 
after  a  march  of  two  months,  distinguished  hj 
unexampled  hardships,  that  the  army  emerged  in- 
to the  cultirated  province  of  Carmania. 
Aiezanaer     In  this  country  Alexander  was  met  by  a  dtvisioo 
to  carnm-  of  his  forces,  wbicb  he  had  sent  under  the  c<im- 
rtow^diti-"^"^  of  Craterus  through  the  territories  of  the 
•lOMofhUArii  and  Drangse.    Stasanor  and  Phratapbernes, 
governors  of  those  warlike  nations,  and  of  the 
more  northern  provinces  of  Parthia  and  Hyrca- 
nia,  brougtit  a  seasonable  supply  of  camels  and 
other  beasts  of  burthen,  to  relieve  the  exigencies 
of  an  army  enfeebled  by  disease  and  exhausted  by 
fatigue.     The  waste  of  men,  occasioned  by  this 
unhappy  expeditiont»  was  repaired  by  the  ar* 


*  Parties  were  contimially  employed,  on  M  tides^  in  searcbini^  hr 
vmter.  On  one  oceaston,  they  were  more  unfortunate  than  usual;  the 
lifat  of  the  fun  was  escessiTe>  and  reflected  by  the  scorching'  aand  f 
Alexander  marched  on  foot,  paiched  with  thirsty  exhausted  by  fat'^gue^ 
and  oppressed  by  care.  Amidst  these  distressful  circumstances,  some 
loidiert  discovering  a  small  quantity  of  turbid  water  brougbt  H  in  gicat 
haste  to  the  King.  He  received  the  present  with  thanks,  thei>  poured  it 
on  the  ground  ;  and  tlie  water,  thus  spilt,  refreshed  not  only  Alexander, 
But  the  whole  army.    Arrian,  p,  141. 

j-  Plutarch  ssyt,  tlut  the  march  through  Gedrosincott  Alexander  jkw 
one  hundred  thousand  men ;  a  palpable  exaggeration,  since  he  siypp^heik 
the  whole  army,  at  their  departure  from  India,  to  bjtve  amounted  to  out 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen  thousand  horse  ;  of  vbick 
one  division  embarked  with  Nearchus,  and  another  marched,  under  ttn^ 
command  of  Craterus,  through  the  territories  oftlie  \rii  and  Drang*  ^ 
little  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole  ntimber  cntCKdiiie  { 
sian  deserts. 
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fiTalof  pumermis  battalions  from  Media/ which  chap. 
oandered  tbefitandardof  Alexander  sufficiently  re-  ^^"^ 
apectable*    Cleandar  and  Sitalu8»  the  ^ommandtrs  He  pn- 
of  those  forces,  weee  accused  by  the  Medes  of  de*^u!^'!i^^ 
.8p<)iliog  their  teiopleS)  ransacfcing  their  tombs,  <^(td  *^"^^|^^^ 
cominittiiig  other  delestfible  deeds  of  ararice  and 
cruelty.    Thew  own  soldiers  coDfirraed  the  accu- 
satioii.;  and  their  crioMs  were  punished  with  death. 
This  prompt  justice  gave  immediate  satisfaction, 
apd  senred  as  a  salutary  example  in  future ;  for,  of 
all  the  rules  of  goyernment,  practised  by  this  iK 
luaUious  conqueror^  nom"  had  a  stronger  tendency 
to  confirm  bis  authority,  and  consolidate  his  em- 
pire, than. bis  vigilance  to  restrain  the  rapacity  of 
his  lieut^oanl?,  and  to  defend  his  subjects  from  op- 
pressiao*. 

Among  the  fahles  whieh  give  tlieairofrooMnaetaiproW 
to  the.  memorably  exploits  of  Alexander^  we  magr  counTef 
reckon  the  triumphant  procession  through  Carma-|||^^^ 
nia*    In  imitation  of  Bacchus,  Alexander  is  8aid^«^*»'^ 
to  have  traversed  this  province>  amidst  dancing  and 
iDusiC)  crowoi'd    with  flowers,   intoxicated   with 
wine»  and  indulging,  with  his  followers,  the  utmost 
extravagance  of  disorder  and  follyf.    The  revel 
continued  seven  daye,  during  which  a  smaH  body^ 

^fl^cXttT«,  n  Uorr«  ifft&^m^n^At^nt  r6T«iura.  fin  vnatBu  ofraiy  T«roy  /t 
MMrxtirr  M/^morA-  c«  u*  tfnt  Cto  t*  Axflfaty/^K  Bflt^-ixtM  aJ'ttuw^au  rue 
^fX^f^wuc  vr9  TQir  di^ovrw,  Arrian,  U  ri.  p.  14S-  **  Thls»  e»pecially^ 
kepi  in  awe  tbe  mttoas  that  were  either  subdued  by  AleKtnder,  or 
that  voluntarily  submitted  to  him  (numerou  and  remote  as  tliey 
were) ;  that  under  he  re^pi  of  this  prince^  the  goremors  durst  not 
wjuie  the  governed.**  ' 
t  Pint.  IB  Aiesani.  Diodor.  p.  if). 
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c  H  A  p.  of  sober  men  might  bare  avefwMmed  thk  army  b[ 
^]^^^  bacchanals,  and  avenged  the  cau«e  of  Darius  aiid<if 
Asia"^.     Were  not  this  improbable  fiction  discoan- 
tenanced  by  the  silence  of  contemporary  trrftersf, 
it  would  be  refuted  by  its  own  absurdity,    f  frttead 
of  yielding  to  the  transports  of  mad  joy»  AleMndet^ 
whose  heart  was  extremely  susceptible  of  compas- 
sion, must  hare  been  deeply  afflicted  b}  the  recent 
loss  of  so  many  brave  men;  and  the  necessity  of  bis 
affairs,  to  which  he  was  ever  duly  iittentive»  admit- 
ted not  of  unseasonable  delay. 
ponish-        Encouraged  by  the  long  absence  of  their  master^ 
Se'govcr-  »nd  the  perils  to  which  bis  too  afdventurous  chdrae* 
BLbvbn.  ^^^  continually  exposed  his  life,  Harpalus,  Orsines, 
Persepo.   g^d  AbuHtcs,  who  wero  respectively  governors  of 
^a.       Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Susa,  began  to  despise 
his  orders,  and  to  act  as  independent  princes,  ra- 
ther than  accountable  ministers.    In  suc*h  emer- 
gencies, Alexander  knew  by  experience  the  advan- 
tage of  celerity.    He  therefore  divided  his  army. 
The  greater  part  of  the  heavy- armed  troops  were 
entrusted  to  H^phaestfon,  with  orders  to  proceed 
along  the  sea-coast,  and  to  attend  the  motions  of 
the  fleet  commanded  by  Nearchus.    With  the  re* 
mainder,  the  King  hastened  to  Pasargadae.     Or*- 
sines  was  convicted  of  many  enormous  crimestt 
a^hich  were  punished  with  as  enormous  severity:^ 

*  Curtlus,  I.  ix.  c«  X. 

f  Arrian  informs  us.  that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus  make  tbe 
least  roention  of  this  extraordinary  transaetion^  which  he  treats  witb 
proper  contempt    Vid.  Arrian,  p.  143. 

i  Arrian,  who  excuses  Alexander's  adopting^  the  Pfcraian  inaimers,  f^ 
peatedly  blames  him  Ibr  imitating  the  Barbarian  punlthincBts: 

/ 
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Baryaxes,  aMede,  who  had  assuoied  tfie  royalcHAP: 
tiara»  auffered  death;  his  numerous  adherents  ^^^^^• 
riiared  his  fate.  The  return  of  Alexander  from 
the  east  prored  fatal  to  Abulites,  and  bis  son 
pxathres,  who,  during  the  absence  of  their  master, 
had  cruelly  oppressed  the  wealthy  province  of  Su* 
siantt^and  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  the  capitaL 
Harpalus,  whose  conduct  at  Babylon  had  proved 
equally  iAagitiotts,  escaped  with  bis  treasures  to 
Athens :  the  avarice  of  the  Athenians  engaged 
tbem  to  receive  this  wealthy  fugitive  ;  but  their 
fears  forbade  them  to  harbour  the  enemy  of  Alex- 
ander. By  a  decree  of  the  people,  he  was  expelled 
from  Attioa,  and  this  traitor  to  the  most  gene- 
rous of  princes  seems  himself  to  have  been  soon 
afterwards  treacherously  slain*.  The  brave  Peu-  Feace»t«jj 
cestesywho  hadsaved  Alexander's  life  at  the  assauk 
of  tbe  Maliian  fortress*  was  promoted  to  the  go- 
Temment  of  Persia.  In  this  important  command, 
be  shewed  that  the  virtues  of  sound  policy  are  not 
iBGom^atible  with  the  most  adventurous  valoun 

*  Comp  Curtius,  1.  10.  c-  iU  Plut.  in  Domosthen.  Diodor  Lxviii. 
p.  19.  Stnbo.  I.  xvii  p.  57*6.  But  all  these  writers  omit  the  first 
crime  of  Harpalus,  nentioaed  by  Arrian,  the  pardon  of  wbioh  do«tf 
gre»t  honour  to  tbe  clemency  of  Alexander.  Uarpalus,  even  in  the 
life  time  of  Philip,  had  gained  the  friendship  of  his  illustrious  son, 
Vtio,  soon  after  mounting  the  throne,  employed  him  as  his  treasurer- 
JliU  before  the  battle  of  Issus,  this  unworthy  minister  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  fied  to  Megara  Alexander  unwilling  hastily  to  condemn 
an  old  friend,  who  had  for  his  sake  incurred  the  resentment  of  Phi- 
lip, ascribed  the  misconduct  of  Harpalus  to  the  bad  counsels  of 
Tauritcus,  a  daring  villain,  who  had  accompanied  his  flight  Af^tr 
the  death  of  Tauriscus,  he  prevailed  on  Harpalus  again  to  return  to  his 
acrvice,  and  again  entrusted  him  with  the  custody  of  bis  trcasul>^ 
Am«o,  L  ilL  on  vi« 
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c  H  A  P.  By  conforming  to  the  euMoais,  adopting  the  m^th 
XXXIX.  ^^^g^  ^^ J  using  the  language  of  Ibe  vanquistied^ 
he  acquired  the  affectionate  respect  of  the  people 
committed  to  his  care.    His  pliant  condescension^ 
directed  by  sound  policy,  was  highly  approved  by 
the  discernment  of  Alexander  ;  but  his  ftffectatioii 
of  foreign  manners  greatly  offended  the  pride  of 
his  Macedonian  countrymen. 
Ai«xtiideF     In  the  central  provinces  of  hia  empire,  which 
th^inti?  from  time  immemorial  had  been  the  seat  of  Asiatic 
^h?^^  pomp  and  luxury,  Alexander  spent  the  last*  and 
oilJSp**''"^'  the  least  glorious,  year  of  his  reign.    In  the 
^iii.  4.    nervous  language  of  antiquity,  the   world  was 
'  silent  in  his  presence ;  and  his  only  remaining  care 
was  to  improve  and  consolidate  his  conquests.  For 
these  important  purposes,  he  carefully  examined 
the  course  of  the  EuJaeus,  the  I'igris,  and  the  £if 
phrates ;  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of  bis  troops 
was  judiciously  employed  in  removing  the  weire^  or 
dams,  by  which  the  timid  ignorance  of  the  Per- 
sian Kings,  and  their  jealousy   of  the  mutinous 
Babylonians,  had  obstructed   the   navigation  of 
those  great  rivers.    But  Alexander,  having  po  rea- 
son to  dread  fleets  of  war,  wished  to  invite  those 
of  commerce.      The   harbours   were    repaired; 
arsenals  were  constructed ;  a  bason  was  formed  at 
Babylon  sufficient  to  c<mtain  a  thousand  gallies.^ 
By  these  and  similar  improvements,  he  expected  to 
facilitate  internal  intercourse  amonghis  central  pro- 
vinces, while  by  opening  new  channels  of  com- 
munication, he  hoped  to  unite  the  wealthy  coun- 
tries of  Egypt  and  the  East,  with  the  most  remote 
regions  of  the  earth.    His  ships  were  sent  to  ex- 
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plore  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs.     Arcbiasctt  af. 
brought  him  such  accounts  of  the  former,  that  he  ^^^'^ 
determined  to  plant  its  shores  with  Grecian  colo- sends  vc»* 
Dies.     Hieron  of  Soli  proceeded  farthest  in  exa-p^or«**the 
mining  the  Arabian  coast ;  but  he  found  it  itt^pos-*f"^^ 
sible  to  double  the  southern  extremity  of  that  in>->>i^ 
mense  peninsula,  and  still  more  to  remount  (as  he 
bad  been  commanded  by  Alexander)  to  the  city 
Hieropolis  in  Egypt.      This   daring  enterprise 
seemed  to  be  reserred  for  the  King  in  person.     It 
is  certain,  that  shortly  before   his  death,  he  took 
measures  for  examining  this  great  southern  gulf, 
as  well  as  for  discovering  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea»   which,  though  described    as  a  vast  lake  by 
Herodotus,  was  by  many  believed  to  communicate 
with  the  Northern  Ocean*. 

But  objects,  less  remote,  demanded  his  more  Restnuai 
immediate  attention.    In  the  winter  season,  thej£|J^,Ii"^ 
iraters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  produce  the  ^^-^^^ 
traordinary  fertility    of  Assyriaf,  are  confined 
within  their  lofty  channel.  But  in  spring  and  sum^ 
nier^  and  especially  towards  the  summer  solstice^ 
they  overflow  their  banks,  and,  instead  of  water- 
ing, would  totally  deluge  the  adjacent  territory,  un*  . 
less  (he  superfluous  moisture  were  discharged  into 
the  great  canal  of  Pallacopas.  This  artificial  river, 
formed,  it  is  said,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  commences 
an  hundred  miles  below  Babylon.     It  is  not  fed* 
by  springs,  nor  replenished  from  mountain  snows^ 
but  branching  from  the  great  trunk  of  the  Eu« 

•  Arrian,  L  vii.  p.  158 

f  **  TTiU  coimtr}%*    according  to  Strabo,    *'  is  more  fertile    iham 
any  Atii^ }  |tfoittC28g»  it  m  fnid,  threo  hundred  fold*'*    Stxabo,  p^ 
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O  H  A  p.phrates,  moderates  its  too  iinpeiuouB  stream^^y 
XXXIX.  djvertiDg  it  intQ  ti^e  g^3^  through  lakes  and  marsbes^ 
by  various,  and  for  the  most  part,  invisible  out- 
lets. But  this  useful  contrivance  finally  defeated 
its  own  purpose.  The  Pallacopas  gradually  sunk 
into  its  soft  and  oozy  bed^  and  the  £uphrate8j 
^hicb  even  originally  was  much  higher  than  this 
canal,  continued  to  flow  into  the  new  channel,  even 
^ter  the  season  when  its  waters  cease  to  rise  by  the 
melting  of  the  Armenian  snows.  The  din]inup> 
tion  of  the  river  rendered  it  insufficient  to  water 
tlie  fields  of  Assyria ;  an  inconvenience  severely 
&lt  in  a  country  seldom  refreshed  by  rain^ 
The  governors  of  Babylon  attempted  unsuccess- 
iully  to  remedy  the  evil,  whose  magnitude  justly' 
excited  the  attention  of  Alexander.  From  war, 
the  nK>ther  of  arts,  be  had  learned  to  improve  the 
benefits  of  peace.  While  preparations  were  making 
for  more  distant  expeditions,  he  sailed  down  the 
Euphrates ;  carefully  examining  the  nature  €if  the 
soil ;  and  having  discovered,  at  the  distance  of 
^bout  four  miles  from  the  inosculation  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Pallacopas,  a  hard  and  rocky  bot- 
tom, he  commanded  a  canal  to  be  cut  tbere^  which 
served  to  moderate  the  inundations  at  one  season, 
without  too  much  draining  the  waters  at  another. 
Having  performed  this  essential  service  to  Assyria, 
he  followed  the  course  of  the  Pallacppas,  and  sur- 
veyed the  lakes  and  marshes,  which  guard  the  Ara- 
Baiidsa  bian  frontiers.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  bis  now 
the  canal*  caual,  he  observed  a  convenient  situation  for  a  ci^y 
^w"*"  which,  being  built  and  fortified,  was  peopled  with 
iMose  superannuated  Greeks,  who  seemed  no  longer 
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Ci|>aM6  of  military  service,  and  with  such  others  of  c  h  ▲  v« 
their countr^inen  as  thought  proper  to  settle  in  J^^^^!^ 
Ibii  ftrtile,  though  remote,  cotintry"*^. 

Animated  by  a  zeal  for  public  happiness,  ^l^'*[||^^e 
ander  thus  traversed  the  populous  provinces  of  the  Barbamn 
East,  and  successively  visited  the  imperial  cities  thecr^ks 
of  Persepolis,  Susa,  Ecbatana  and  Babylon.  These  a^i^' 
places,  and  others  of  inferior  note,  were  adorned 
with  signal  marks  of  his  taste,  and  respectively  dis^ 
'tinguisbed  by  transactions  which  discover  the  bold* 
est,  yet  most  enlightened,  views  of  policy.  The 
important  design  of  uniting,  by  laws  and  mJinners^ 
the  subjects  of  his  extensive  monarchy,  was  ever 
present  to  his  mind.  For  this  purpose,  he  took 
care  to  incorporate  in  his  Barbarian  armies  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians.  In  each  company,  or 
rather  in  each  division  of  sixteen,  he  joined  four 
Europeans  to  twelve  Asiatics.  In  the  Macedonian 
squadrons  and  battalions,  he  intermixed,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  of  the  Barbarians  as  were  most 
distinguished  by  their  strength,  their  activity,  and 
their  merit.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  be 
had  given  orders  to  raise  new  levies  in  the  con- 
quered provinces.  The  Barbarian  youth  delighted 
in  the  Grecian  exercise  and  discipline,  and  rejoiced 
at  being  associated  to  the  glory  of  their  victors* 
On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  Alexander  was  joined 
by  a  powerful  body  of  those  recruits,  whose  im* 
provements  in  arte  and  arms  fully  answered  his  ex- 
pectations, and  justly  rewarded  his  foresight.  The 
'  Arrival  of  such  numerous  auxiliaries  enabled  him  t# 

*  Arrlan,  ubi  supra. 

Vol*  IV^.  2^5 
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CHAP  discharj^e  at  Opis,  a  city  on  the  Tigris,  sHch 
xxxix  Greeks  and  Macedonians  as  were  tired  of  the  ser- 
vice worn  out  with  age,  or  enfeebled  by  sickness. 
After  an  interesting  scene,  which  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  describe,  he  dismissed  those  respectable 
Teterans,  loaded  with  wealth  and  honours.  Tbey 
were  conducted  by  Craterus,  whom  he  appointed 
to  succeed  Anlipater  in  the  administration  of  his 
European  dominions;  and  Antipater,  who  had 
long  administered  that  important  trust  with  equal 
prudence  and  fidelity,  was  commanded  to  join  his 
mastei^witb  new  levies  from  Greece,  Thrace^  and 
Macedon*. 
Faj-sihe  At  Susa,  Alexander  learned  that  his  soldiery, 
hfs^'ioi^^  induljfing  the  extravagance  too  natural  to  their 
^^*^  profess^ion,  had  contracted  immense  debts,  whick 
they  had  neither  ability  nor  inclination  to  pay. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  he  issued  orders  that  each 
man  should  give  an  exact  account  of  what  he 
owed,  with  the  names  of  his  creditors,  declaring, 
that  he  was  determined  to  satisfy  them  at  bis  own 
expense.  The  troops  suspected  an  intention  merely 
to  discover  their  characters,  and  to  learn  their  eco- 
nomy or  profusion.  At  first,  therefore,  many  de- 
nied, and  all  diminished  their  debts.  But  Alex- 
ander issued  a  second  declaration,  <<  I'hat  it  be- 
came not  a  prince  to  deceive  his  people,  nor  a 
people  to  suppose  their  prince  capable  of  deceit/* 
Faithful  lists  were  immediately  presented,  and  the 
whole  debts  discharged,  to  the  amount  it  is  said, 
of  four  millions  sterling. 

f  Arrian.  ublsapr^ 
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This  event  wa?  accompanied  by  a  transaction  of  c  hap. 
a  different  kind,  which  discovers,  however,  the  ^^^*^- 
teme  spirit,  and  which  equally  endeared  Alexander  intermar- 
to  his  Asiatic  subjects.  In  the  royal  palace  of  Susa,  [^^^rL 
be  publicly  espoused  Statira*,  the  daughter  *>f  ^^^'^^^^ 
Darius;  and  bestowed  her  sister  Drypetis  on  bis 
friend  Hephaestion,  saying,  that  he  wished  ttieir 
children  to  be  kinsmen.     By  the  advice  of  their 
master,  Perdiccas,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  other 
generals,  intermarried  with  the  most  illustrious  of 
the  vanquished  Barbarians.     The  soldiers  were 
encouraged  by  presents,  and  by  the  hope  of  royal 
favour,  to  follow  the  example  of  their  leaders ;  and 
it  appeared   from  the  catalogue  of  their  names 
presented  to  the  King,  that  above  ten  thousand 
Greeks  and  Macedonians  married  Asiatic  womenf. 

In  all  the  cities  which  he  visited,  he  was  careful  AiesBnde& 

11  I  •      1  1  •  prepares 

to  celebrate  the  musical  and  gymnastic  games;  to  exhibit 

thosedistinguishingfruits  ofGrecian  culture,  which  enieJuift. 
being  adapted  to  gratify  the  senses,  as  well  as  to^^^^J^** 
please  the  fancy,  were  beheld  with  delight  even  by  ^Lvmp- 
the  most  ignorant  Barbarians.  Convinced  that  no** 


*  Curtlus,  Justin,  and  Plutarch. 

t  Plutarch,  seizing  the  true  8\i\nt  of  these  regulations,  exclaims, 

99t^l<iCh  Kta  Kotvmfuut  9r<u^c$7  rx  y»n  avvdL^rrovTK,  "  O !  barbarous  and 
foolish  Xerxes,  thou  who  labouredsi  in  vain  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the 
Hellespont,  it  is  thus  that  wise  kings  join  Asia  to  Europe,  not  by  board.*, 
ships,  lifeless  and  insensible  bonds,  but  by  lawful  love,  chaste  nuptials, 
and  the  indissoluble  tie  of  common  progeny.'*  Plut.  Orat.  i  de  FortHn. 
Al^xmd.    See  likewise  ftbore,  vH  i.  c.  tK.  p.  42Q. 
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CHAP,  thing  has  a  more  direct  tendency  to  iinite  and 
xxKix.  harmonise  the  minds  and  manners  of  men,  than 
'"''*'*'^^  public  entertainments  and  common  pleasures,  Alex* 
ander  determined   to  introduce   and  diffuse  the 
amusements    of  the  theatre.    For   this  purpose, 
above  three  thousand  players  and  musicians,  col- 
lected from  all  parts  of  Greece,  assembTed  in  Ec- 
batana,  the  capital   of  Media,  which  was  chosen 
Deatk  of   for  the  sceoe  of  those  t heatrical  exhibitions*^     But 
S3?!""'    the  sickness  and  death  of  Hephaeslion  changed 
this    splendid    spectacle   into   melancholy  obse- 
quies.   In  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  the  King 
vas  deprived  of  his  dearest  friendf.    This  irre* 
parable  loss  he  felt  and  expressed  with  (mi  nfBdc^ 
tionate  ardour  congenial  to  his  character,  and  justi- 
fied his  immoderate  sorrow  by  the  ineonsolablej 
grief  of  Achilles  for  the  fate  of  his  beloved  Pa- 


*  It  sftoald  seem  from  Plutarch,  that  the  entertainments  of  the  lbe« 
AUe  were  so«n  diffused  through   other  parts  of  Asia*  Ax^tiJ^  *m 

Vt^^utv  itaiS'k  tac  Ec/^ra-iJv  a«t)  Xotfoxxvst  T^ocyWiac  f^ci.  '*  Alezandes 
having  tamed  Asia,  Homer  was  read  in  the  Bast ;  the  children  of  the 
Persians,  Susians,  and  Gedrosia,  recited  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  aad 
Euripides.*    Plut  ibid. 

f  Next  to  nephxstion,  Craterus  seems  to  hare  enjoyed  the  greatest 
sbftie  of  Alexander's  confidence;  yet  he  often  said,  "  Craterus  loyes  th^. 
King,  Hephxstion  loves  Alexander.'*  Plutarch,  in  Alexand  la  paasiog 
through  the  Troade,  Alexander  crowned  the  tomb  of  Achilks,  and  lis* 
phaestioa  that  of  Patroclus.    £Uan.  Var.  Hist.  xU.  ?. 

t  If.  in  the  melancholy  shades  below. 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow^ 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last ;  and,  undecay*d. 
Born  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  sliade 

Fojpc's  Uiad^ 
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tjroclus.  During  three  days  and  nights  after  the  g  h  \  i»« 
death  of  Hepbaestion^  Alexander  neither  changed  ^^^'^• 
his  apparel  nor  tasted  food.  A  public  mourning  his  obse* 
was  observed  throughout  the  empire.  Funeral  Jo^Il^ 
games  were  celebrated  in  the  great  cities ;  the  royal 
cohort  was  commanded  thenceforward  to  retain  the 
name  and  banner  of  Hephaestion"^  ;  and  the  lofty 
genius  of  Stasicrates  erected  at  Elcbatana  a  mo* 
Bument  worthy  ofhim^  whom  the  obsequious  oraclcl 
of  Ammon  declared  deserving  of  heroic  worship* 
To  appease  the  grief  of  Alexander,  his  lieutenants 
dedicated  their  armour  at  the  tomb  of  his  friends 
The  ejcample  was  given  by  Eumenes,  the  king> 
secretary,  who  shortly  before  Hephssstion's  death, 
had  ofiended  this  illustrious  favourite ;  a  man  who 
long  and  uninterruptedly  enjoyed,  without  abusing 
in  any  one  instance,  the  confidence  of  his  master ; 
who  exercised  power  without  pride,  and  enforced 
discipline  without  severity ;  whose  conduct  merited 
at  once  public  respect  and  royal  favour,  and  whose 
virtues  disarmed  envyf. 

*  According  to  Plutarch,  Stasicrates  proposed  to  form  Mount  AthoUk 
into  a  statue  of  Alexander,  grasping  a  city  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  discharging  a  river  into  the  8e»  Plot  in  Alexand.  Vitro- 
▼ius,  L  ii.  in  Proem.  &  Lucian,  t.  ii.  p.  4^  ascribes  this  desigm 
to  Dinocrates  Alexander  extolled  the  boldness  of  the  artist,  but 
added,  E«  ^f  (Aina  Tor  a9»  itacr*  ;t«^«tr  m^xm  y«c^  croc  Cseo-iXMK  vtvC^i/fmh- 
9t  ufm9  fitfn/jitifff.  **  Let  alone  Mount  AUios;  it  is  enough  that  it  19 
the  monumeat  of  one  king's  folly  already;"  alluding  to  the  event  rela* 
ted  above,  vol.  i.  c.  ix  p.  420.  "* 

t  Arrian,  p.  156,  teUs  us,  that  concerning  the  funeral  honours  of 
Hephxstion,  innumerable  and  absurd  fictions  were  invented  by  the 
friends  and  by  the  enemies  of  Alexander ;  nay,  what  is  extraordinary, 
the  same  &lseboods  were  sometimes  authorised  by  both ;  the  former 
intending  thereby  to  extol  »he  warmth  of  his  fricndshipj  the  Utter  ta 
fxpne  his  ntnyagsnce  «Bd  ibiijp. 
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CHAP.  To  moderate  and  divert  his  sorroi^,  AlexaodeF^ 
XXXIX.  ^jj^  jj^  ^^g  practice  of  war  found  at  once  business 
Alexander  and  amusement,  Undertook  an  expedition  10  per* 
aSddfas-  son,  which  perhaps  would  otherwise  have  been 
c^IixilTs  committed  to  the  valour  of  his  lieutenants.  The 
Cossaeans,  a  rude  and  untractable  nation,  inha- 
bited the  southern  frontier  of  Media.  Secure 
amidst  their  rocks  and  fastnesses,  they  had  ever  de- 
fied the  arms  of  the  Persians ;  and  the  degenerate 
successors  of  Cyrus  bad  judged  it  more  prudent  to 
purchase  their  friendship  than  to  repel  their  hosti- 
lity. In  their  annual  journey  from  Babylon  to  Ec«- 
batana,  the  pride  of  these  magnificent  but  pusilla- 
nimous princes  condescended  to  bestow  presents  on 
the  Cossaeans,  that  they  might  procure  an  undis- 
turbed passage  for  themselves  and  their  train ;  and 
this  impolitic  meanness  only  increased  the  audacity 
of  fierce  mountaineers,  who  often  ravaged  the  Su- 
sian  plains,  and  often  retired  to  their  fastnesses^ 
loaded  with  therichest  spoils  of  Media.  Alexander 
was  not  of  a  temper  patiently  to  endure  the  repe- 
tition of  such  indignities.  In  forty  days  he  at- 
tacked, defeated,  and  totally  subdued  this  rapa- 
cious and  warlike  tribe.  The  Cossseans  were  drivea 
from  their  last  retreats,  and  compelled  tosurrender 
their  territory.  After  obtaining  sufficient  pledges 
of  their  fidelity,  the  conqueror  allowed  them  to 
ransom  their  prisoners;  and,  at  his  departure  from 
(heir  country,  took  care  to  erect  such  fortresses  as 
seemed  necessary  for  bridling,  in  future,  the  dan- 
gerous fury  of  this  headstrong  people*. 

•  Such   18  the  account  of  the  expedition  given  by  Arriaib  1-  tU. 
p.    257.    and  conannea    by   Strabo,  1.   xi.  p.  79$.   Mid   by   Diode. 
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In  i-eturniog  from  this  succe^ul  expedition  to-  c  h  a  p. 
wards  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Alexander  was  ^^^*^* 
met  by  ambassadors  from  Carthage,  Spain,  and  ciory  of 
Italy,  as  well  as  frem  many  inland  countries  of  ^^^^^'^  ^^' 
Asia  and  Africa,  extending  from  Mount  Imaus  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Ethiopia.    It  was  then, 
says  bis  historian,  that  be  appeared  master  of  Ibe 
world,  both  to  his  followers  and  to  himself;  and, 
as  if  the  known  parts  of  it  bad  been  insufficient  to 
satisfy  his  ambition,  he  gave  orders  to  cut  timber 
in  the  Hyrcanian  forest,  with  a  design  to  build 
ships,  and  explore  the  undiscovered  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  Arabian  seas.  But  neither  these  lofty  "is  ^v 
designs,  nor  the  glory  of  war,  nor  the  pomp  of 
royalty,  which,  of  all  princes,  Alexander  enjoyed 
in  the  greatest  splendour^,  could  appease  his  grief 

ras.  1,  xvii  p.  Sf7,  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  most  unwarrantably  and 
absurdly  tells  us,  that  Alexander,  to  divert  his  grief,  rook  the  amusement 
of  man  huniing'^  and  massacred  the  whole  Cosssean  nation,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  gex.    Plut.  p.  94. 

•  Vid  Uhen.L  x.p.  436.  &  l.xii.  p.  537—541.  We  may  believe  that 
Alexander's  tent  contained  an  hundred  couches  ;  that  the  pillars  which 
supported  it  were  encrusted  with  ^Id :  that  he  giive  audience,  surround- 
ed with  guards,  and  seated  on  a  golden  throne.  In  the  language  of  an- 
tiquity, "  the  master  of  boih  continents"  found  it  necessary  to  unite  the 
pomp  of  the  Sast  with  the  arts  of  Greece  Bui  when  \thcnaeus  ^clls  m 
of  the  precious  essences,  the  fragrant  wines,  the  efl'eminacy  and  vices,  of 
Alexander,  we  discover  the  credulous,  or  rather  criminal  sophist,  who 
has  collected  into  o>  e  work  all  the  vices  and  impurities  which  disg-raced 
his  country  and  human  nature  To  the  unwarranted  assertions  of  the 
obscure  writers  cited  by  an  iElian  (1.  ix.  c.  iii.)  and  an  AUienaeus,  we  can 
oppose  the  authority  of  an  Arrian  and  a  Plutarch  —Could  he  who  ro  se- 
▼erely  censured  the  effeminate  and  luxurious  lives  of  others,  be  himself 
efieii)inateand  luxurious  ?  **  Of  all  men."  says  A^-rian,  **  .\lexandcr  was 
the  most  economical  in  what  regarded  his  private  pleasures*'  Arrian, 
ivti  p.  167.  Even  in  the  ase  of  wine  he  was  habitually  sparing.  Id.  h 
yw  Bub  faoif 
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CHAP,  for  the  loss  of  Hephsestion.  The  death  of  hb  be- 
XXXIX.  |^yg(j  friend  is  said,  by  Airian,  to  have  hastened 
his  own.  It  certainly  tinged  his  character  with  a 
deep  melancholy^  which  rendered  him  susceptible 
of  such  impressions  as  the  finnness  of  his  manly 
fioul  would  otherwise  hare  resisted  and  repelled. 
Artifice  He,  who  had  so  often  employed  superstition  as 
w'Ttum  ^"  instrument  of  policy,  began  himself  to  feel  the 
?^*^y-  power  of  that  miserable  passion.  The  servants  of 
princes,  ever  quick  in  discerning,  and  dexterous 
in  turning  to  their  own  profit,  the  foibles  of  their 
masters,  soon  diiicovered  and  abused  the  weakness 
of  Alexander.  Alarmed  at  the  severe  treatment 
of  several  of  his  colleagues,  ApoUodorus,  a  citi* 
zen  of  Ampbipolis,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  Babylon,  practised  with  his 
brother  Pythagoras,  a  diviner ;  and  the  latter,  am- 
bitious to  promote  the  greatness  of  his  family,  pre- 
tended to  perceive  in  the  victims  evident  marks  of 
divine  displeasure  against  the  king,  should  he  en- 
ter the  gates  of  Babylon.  Notwithstanding  this 
menace,  Alexander,  after  reducing  the  Cossseans, 
approached  towards  that  city  with  his  array.  He 
was  met  by  a  long  train  of  Chaldaean  priests,  who 
conjured  him  to  change  his  resolution,  because  they 
had  received  an  oracle  from  Belus,  declaring  that 
his  journey  thither  would  prove  fatal.  The  in- 
terests of  the  Chaldxans  conspired  with  the  views 
of  ApoUodorus.  The  temple  of  Belus,  a  stu- 
pendous edifice,  situate  in  the  heart  of  Babylon* 
had  been  very  richly  endowed  by  the  Assyrian 
kings*  But  the  produce  of  the  consecrated  grouoc^ 
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instead  of  being  applied  to  it  a  ordinal  destination  chap. 
of  repairing  tbe  temple,  and  ofiering  sacrifices  to  ^^^^* 
Ibe  Gods,  bad  eYer  since  the  impious  reign  of 
Xerxes,  been  appropriated  by  tbe  Cbaldasan  priests; 
Alexander,  it  was  well  known,  intended  to  reform 
this  abuse  ;  and,  although  bis  mind  was  not  alto- 
gather  unmoved  by  the  admonition  of  tbe  priests, 
be  discerned  their  interested  motives,  and  answered 
them  bj  a  verse  of  £uripides»  '*  He's  the  besdt  pro* 
pbet  that  conjectures  best/'  Foiled  in  their  first 
attempt*  the  Chaldasans  had  recourse  to  another 
ltrtifice«  Since  the  king  had  determined  at  e^ery 
hazard  to  visit  Babylon,  they  entreated  him  at  least 
Dot  to  enter  it  on  the  eastern  side,  but  to  fetch  a 
compass  round,  and  to  march  with  his  face  towards 
the  rising  sun.  He  prepared  to  comply  with  his 
advice ;  but  tbe  marshiness  of  the  soil  rendered  bis 
design  impracticable ;  and  be  was  thus  reluctantly 
ooa^)eUed  to  enter  the  city  by  the  forbidden  roaiL 

During  his  short  stay  at  Babylon,  his  mind  wasH^ssiiotc 
dbturbed  by  superstitious  fears'^,  awakened  by  the  SJvdis^'* 
intrigues  of  ApoUodorus^  or  the  artifices  ol  tbe^^^^^^^ 
Chaldseans,  and  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  well  tious fears'. 
&\\ed  to  operate  on  a  disordered  fancy.    In  his  In-  theTndi»A 
dianexpedition,  he  had  conversed  with  the  Gymno-f""^*** 
sophists,   or   Brachmans,  men  who  practised  tbe 
philosophy   which  Plato  taught^  asd  whose  con- 
tempt for  the  pomp  and  pleasures  o£  the  present 
life,  was  founded  on  the  firm  belief  of  a  better  and 
niore  permanent  state  of  existence.  To  those  sages, 


.-  •He  bccftme,  sayt  Plutarch,  ^ro^ig  jtms  tp  9v4i. 

Tot.  IV,  ^i$ 
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CHAP,  the  fortunate  ambition  of  Alexander  appeared  as 
XXXIX.  object  of  derision  or  pity.  At  sight  of  the  con- 
queror, they  stamped  their  feet  with  vehemence  on 
the  ground ;  indicating,  by  an  expressive  action, 
more  eloquent  than  words,  that  he,  whose  name 
now  filled  the  world,  must  soon  be  confined  within 
the  narrow  grave.  The  fiatterers  of  the  king  re- 
buked them  for  insulting  the  son  of  Jupiter,  who 
had  the  power  to  reward  or  punish  them.  They 
replied,  by  saying,  "  That  all  were  the  sons  of  Ju- 
piter ;  that  the  rewardsof  Alexander  they  disdained, 
and  set  at  defiance  his  punishments,  which  at  last 
could  only  relieve  them  from  the  load  of  frail  mor- 
Prophecy  tality."  Yet  Calanus,  one  of  their  number,  al- 
of  cai».  lured  by  curiosity,  or  irresistibly  captivated  by  the 
**"*'  soothing  condescension  of  the  king,  agreed  to  ac- 
company him ;  for  which  inconstancy  he  was  much 
blamed  by  his  brethren.  Alexander  treated  this 
eastern  sage  with  great  respect,  and  when  Calanus, 
who  had  passed  his  seventy- second  year  without 
experiencing  any  bodily  infirmity,  fell  sick  in  Per- 
sia, the  affectionate  prince  earnestly  entreated  him 
not  to  anticipate  fate  by  a  voluntary  death.  But 
finding  him  inflexibly  bent  on  this  purpose,  he  al- 
lowed a  pyre  to  be  constructed,  to  which  the  In- 
dian (being  too  feeble  to  walk  or  ride  on  horse- 
back) was  conveyed  in  a  litter.  In  sight  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  who  had  been  ordered  to  assist 
«t  this  awful  solemnity,  Calanus  composed  him- 
self decently  on  the  pyre  ;  the  music  struck  up; 
the  soldiers  raised  a  shout  of  war;  and  the  Indian^ 
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with  a  serene  countenance,  expired  amidst  theCHAP. 
flanoes,  singing  a  hymn  to  the  Godaof  his  country*.  ^^^^^ 

The  curiosity  of  Alexander  was  unbounded;  but 
his  humanity  likewise  was  great.  This  principle, 
which  is  loo  often  a  stranger  to  the  breast  of  con- 
querors, made  him  decline  witnessing  the  extraor* 
dinary  death  of  a  friend,  who,  for  his  sake,  had 
abandoned  bis  native  land.  But,  before  Calanus  was 
carried  to  the  funeral  pile>  the  king  affectionately 
paid  him  the  last  visit.  Calanus  having  embraced 
ail  present,  refused  to  take  leave  of  Alexander, 
saying  that  '^  he  should  again  see  him  in  Babylon." 
The  words  of  a  dying  man  were  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  prophetical.  Those  of  Calanus  suiik 
deep  into  the  mind  of  Alexander ;  and  the  painful 
impression  which  they  had  made  hastened  his  de- 
parture from  a  city,  in  which  so  many  concurring 
circumstances  forbade  him  to  residef. 

His  superstitiousterrors,  however,  seem  tohaveT)ea(hof 
been  diverted  by  the  voyage  down  the  Euphrates,  at  Babylon 
and  by  directing  the  improvements  in  the  canal  of  ^^Jf^^; 
Pallacopas.  Having. resumed  his  courage,  he  ven-^  ^'28^ 
tured  to  return  to  Babylon,  gave  audience  to  some 
Grecian   ambassadors,  who   presented   him  with 
golden  crowns  from  the  submissive  flattery  of  their 
several  republics  ;  and  having  reviewed  his  troops 
and  gallies,  prepared  to  execute  the  enterprises 
which  he  had  so  long  meditated.    But  his  designs 
and  his  life  were  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Whether 
to  conquer  his  melancholy,  or  to  triumph  in  the 
victory  which  he  had  already  gained  over  it,  he 

•'  Arpjin>  V  vii.  c  3i  f  Ibid.  c.  IS. 
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CH  \ p. indulged,  without  moderation,  in  that  banqueting 
^^^^^-  and  festivity  to  which,  after  tlie  fatigues  of  war, 
be  bad  often  shewn  himself  too  much  addicted ; 
and  a  fever,  occasioned,  or  at  least  increased,  by 
an  excessive  abuse  of  wine,  the  vice  of  bb  nalicm 
and  of  bis  family,  put  a  period  to  his  life  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
of  hb  reign.  After  the  first  days  of  the  disorder, 
he  bad  been  conveyed  to  the  cool  yerdure  of  a 
beautiful  garden ;  but  the  malady  increasing,  be  was 
soon  brought  back  to  the  palace.  Tbe  last  re* 
mains  of  strength  he  spent  in  assistance  at  daily  aar 
orifices  to  the  gods.  During  his  illness  be  spoke 
but  little,  and  tbat  only  concerning  his  intended 
expeditions.  The  temples  were  crowded  by  bis 
friends ;  tbe  generals  waited  in  the  ball ;  tbe  soU 
diers  surrounded  tbe  gates.  Such  was  the  grief 
of  many,  and  tbe  respectful  admiration  of  all,  that 
none  ventured  to  announce  to  himbb  approaching 
dissolution,  none  ventured  to  demand  bis  last  or- 
ders. When  all  hopes  of  recovery  had  vanished, 
bis  favourite  troops  were  admitted  to  behold  him^ 
He  was  speechless,  but  had  still  strength  to  stretch 
forth  bb  band^. 

•  Arrian  lays,  tliAt  many  reports  were  spread  concerning  the  deatb 
of  Alexander,  such  as,  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  the  emissaries  of 
Anttpater,  whom,  as  mentioned  abote  in  the  text,  he  had  recently 
deprived  of  the  government  of  Greece  and  Ifacedon  ;  that  wnen 
asked  to  whom  he  bequeathed  the  empire,  he  had  answered,  to  ihe 
**  strongest  ;**  and  that  he  had  foretold  his  obsequies  would  be  celc 
brated  by  bloody  wars  among  his  lieutenants.  But  these  rumours 
receive  not  the  least  countenance  from  the  royal  diary,  which  seems  to 
have  been  carefully  copied  by  Arrian,  nor  from  the  histories  of  I'tolcmy 
imd  Arisiobultis. 
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Aachwasthe  reign  of  Alexander,  whose  cha-cnAP. 
racter,  being  unexampled  and  inimitable,  can  only  ^^-^'^ 
be  fitly  draivn  by  relating  his  ac*tions.  He  was  of  a  his  cha. 
low  stature,  and  somewhat  deformed ;  but  the  acti-*^^'* 
Tity  and  elevation  of  his  mind  animated  and  en- 
nobled his  frame.  By  a  life  of  continual  labour, 
and  by  an  early  and  habitual  practice  of  the  gym* 
nastic  exercises,  he  had  hardened  his  body  against 
the  impressions  of  cold  and  heat,  hunger  and 
tliirst^,  and  prepared  his  robust  constitutkm  for 
bearing  such  exertions  of  strength  and  activity,  as 
have  appeared  incredible  to  the  undisciplined 
softness  of  modern  times.  In  generosity  and  in 
prowess,  be  riralled  the  greatest  heroes  of  antiqui** 
ty  ;  and  in  the  race  of  glory,  having  finally  out* 
stripped  all  competitors,  became  ambitious  to  sur^^ 
pass  himself.  His  superior  skill  in  war  gave  unin** 
terrupted  success  to  his  arms ;  and  his  naturarl  bu^ 
manity,  enlightened  by  the  philosophy  of  Greece^ 
taugtit  biin  to  improve  his  conquests  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankindf.    In  bis  extensive  dominions. 


•  l^ut.  Orat.  u  &  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alexand, 

f  Plutarch  says,  the  nations  conquered  by  Alexander  might  tdopt  thr\ 
langviage  of  Themistoclcs,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  banishment  from 
Greece,  he  was  ratscd  o  great  wealth  and  honour  in  Asia.  *' Q.  VAiJ'tc 
^raKof€iA^i  «  f/n  tLTTu^.ofxiBx "  "  O  my  children  !  we  should  have  bten 
undone,  had  we  not  been  undone."  In  the  same  manner,  those  nations^ 
bad  they  not  been  vanquibbed  by  Alexander,  had  not  been  civili^ed^ 
fig>pt  would  not  bo;i8!.  her  Alexandria  }  Mesopotamia,  her  Seleucia.  &c. 
And  ag^ain,  ■•  Alexander  taught  marria|^  to  the  liyrcanians,  and  agrU 
culture  to  the  Arocbosii.  He  taught  the  Sogdlians  to  maintain,  and  not 
to  kill,  their  parents;  the  Terittaiis  to  respect*  and  not  to  marry,  their 
mothers  s  tkeScyihsans  to  buty,  «nd  not  to  tfti»  ibeir  dead.''  Plat, 
ibid. 
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t)  H  A  P.  lie  biiilt,  or  founded,nolles8thafi  seventy  cities*,  tlie 
XXXIX.  situation  of  which  being  chosen  with  consummate 
^^^^""^  wisdom,  tended  to  facilitate  communication,  to  pro- 
mote commerce,  and  to  diffuse  civility  through  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  earthf.  It  may  besus- 
j)ected,  indeed,  that  he  mistook  the  extent  of 
human  power  when,  in  the  course  of  one  reign, 
be  hoped  to  chanore  the  face  of  the  world  ; 
and  that  he  miscalculated  the  stubbornness  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  force  of  habit,  when  he  attempted 
to  enlighten  barbarism,  to  soften  servitude,  and  to 
transplant  the  improvements  of  Greece  into  an 
African  and  Asiatic  soil,  where  they  have  never 
been  known  to  flourish.  Yet,  let  not  the  designs 
of  Alexander  be  too  hastily  accused  of  extrava- 
gance. Whoever  seriously  considers  what  he  ac- 
tually performed  before  his  thirty-third  year,  will 
be  cautious  of  determining  what  he  might  have  ac- 
complished, had  he  reached  the  ordinary  terra  of 
human  life.  His  resources  were  peculiar  to  him- 
self; and  such  views,  as  well  as  actions,  became 
him,  as  would  have  become  none  besides.  In  the 
language  of  a  philosophical  historian,  <'  he  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a  peculiar  dis- 
pensation of  providence,  being  a  man  like  to  nonif 
other  of  the  human  kindi." 


•  Vid  Plut.  de  Fortun.  Alexand.  Tom.  ii.  p.  327.    In  the  langut^ 
ijjf  Plutarch,  he  tewed  Asia  with  Greek  cities, 
t  Plut.   ibid.    Diodor.  dicuk  xvii.  83*      Stephen  Byzant  in  yo^ 

4  oa    i^Pt   c|«   Bum  pvfmi  «e9  i'ottu  dm^,  idvi  tUM^  mvS^mwt  foasr. 
.^rrian,  p.   1^8.    JUow  far  he  wa*  an    instrument  in   the  hands  of 
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From  the  part  wbich  his  father  Philip  and  bin^  chap. 
self  acted  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  his  history  has  J^^^^^ 
beeo  transimttted  through  the  impure  channels  of  The  faults 
exaggerated  flattery  or  malignant  envy.    The  in-of"i|fcu* 
numerable  fictions,  which  disgrace  the   works  of  ^*^J*^**^" 
his  biographers,  are  contradicted  by  the  most  au- 
thentic accounts  of  his  reign,  and  inconsistent  with 
those  public  transactions,  which  concurring  autho* 
rities  confirm.     In  the  present  work,    it  seemed 
unnecessary    to  expatiate  on  such  topics,  since  it 
is  less  the  business  of  history  to  repeat,  or  even  to 
expose  errors,  than  to  select   and  impress  ui<<^fui 
truths.     An  author,  ambitious  of  attaining  that 
purpose,  can  seldom  indulge  the  language  of  ge* 
oeral  panegyric.     He  will  acknowledge  that  Alex- 
ander's    actions    were    not     always     blameless; 
but,  after  the  most  careful  examination,  he  will 
affirm,  that  his  faults  were  few  in  number,  ami 
resulted  from  his  situation,   rather  than  from  his 
character. 

From  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  experienced  resulted 
the   crimes  of  disaffection   and  treachery,  which  siu^tioli 
multiplied,  and  became  more  dangerous,  with  the [jj^^^^^^^ 
extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  difficulty  to  go-b'scha- 
vern  them.  Severalof  his  lieutenants  early  aspired 
at  independence ;  others  formed  conspiracies  against 
the  life  of  their  master.     The  first  criminals  were 
treated,  as  we  have  already  seen,  with  a  lenity 
becomihg  the  generous  spirit  of  Alexander.    But 

DiTtne  Providence,  belongfs  not  to  the  subject  of  prophane  history  to  in- 
quire  On  this  sul^ect,  the  reader  may  see  Bishop  Lowth  on  Isaiah, 
xix.  18.  and  xxir.  14. 
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CHAP  when  Philotas,  the  son  of  PanneDio, and  eren 
xxxix  Parmenio*  himself,  afforded  reason  to  suspect 
tbeir  fidelity ;  when  the  Macedonian  youths,  who, 
arrordinfr  to  the  institution  of  Philip,  guarded  the 
royal  paviliod,preparedtomurderlheir  soyereigof. 


•  Philotas  was  pimUheJ  In  tlic  country  of  the  Arii ;  Parmcnio  was 
pfit  to  <leath  in  M.-dia.  Curtitt»(l.  vi.  c  vii.  *  teqq  ),  who  has  |^ven 
the  fullest  account  of  these  executions,  sajrs,  tJiat  Phtlofas  deterred  9o% 
tlie  compassion  of  his  friends  :  ••  Amicorura  misericordiam  non  meruit.** 
tie  leaves  it  unceitaln  whether  Parmenio  fell  a  sacrifice  to  bis  own  trea- 
son, or  to  the  policy  of  Alexander.  Arrian  tbiiikst  tbat  Ibe  dcatb  ^f 
Parmenio  was  necessary  to  his  master's  safety. — Although  the  evidence 
of  ihis  ^neraPs  guilt  has  not  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  Alexander, 
it  is  certain,  believed  htm  gfuilty.  He  who  disdained  to  conquet'hiB  ene- 
mies by  deceit,  cannot,  without  proofi  bq  supposed  capably  of  treacbr 
crously  assassinating  his  friends. 

f  This  conspii-acy  is  related  by  Arrian,  !•  ix«  c.  xiii.andxiT*  The 
scene  was  Bactra,  or  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of  Bactria.  At  a  hunting- 
match,  the  King,  being  ready  to  kill  a  boar,  was  anticipated  by  Hcrmo- 
laos.  To  punish  the  insolence  of  the  youth,  Alexander  ordered  him  to 
be  whipped.  The  disgrace  seemed  intolerable  to  Hermolaua  and  hit 
companions ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  destroy  Alexander  in  his  sleep. 
It  was  discovered  by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  The  youths  confessed 
their  guilt,  and  declared  that  they  had  been  confirmed  In  tbeir  purpose 
by  Callisthenes,  the  scholar  of  Aristotle,  an  arrogant  and  morose  mat^ 
"who,  sheltered  by  the  cloak  of  philosophy,  insolently  brow-beat  the 
prince,  whom  be  was  bound  to  respect  (Arrian,  p  STl.)  The  eonspim- 
tors  were  stoned  to  death ;  a  punishment  common  in  that  age,  when 
persons  accused  were  tried  before  numerous  assemblies,  whose  indigna^ 
tion  Irequently  burst  forth,  and  destroyed  atrocious  offenders  on  the 
spot,  with  the  first  instruments  of  deat^  hat  chance  oflTered  to  their 
bands.  Callisthenes  was  dragged  round  the  army  in  chains.  Such  is  the 
best  authenticated  account  of  this  afiTairy  concerning  which  the  variations 
of  ancient  writers  are  innumerable.  Vid  Arrian,  L  i v.  c  xir.  CuHios, 
t  viii.  c.  viii  Seneca  Suasor,  i.  Justin,  I  xv.  e  lil  Pbiloetnt- 
tus,  I  viii.  G.  i  Dioior  Sicul  pp  356  &  358.  Diogen.  Laert. 
.m  Aristot  Suidas,  od   vec.    As  an  example  of  tho  iajujitice  dmie. 
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be  found  it  necessary  to  depart  from  his  lenient  chap. 
system,  and  to  bold  v^itb  a  firmer  band  tbe  reins  of  ^^^i^* 
goTemment.  Elated  by  unexampled  prosperity,  ^^^""^^ 
and  tbe  submissive  reverence  of  vanquished  nations, 
bis  loftiness  disgusted  tbe  pride  of  his  European 
troops,  particularly  tbe  Macedonian  nobles,  who 
bad  been  accustomed  to  regard  themselves  rather 
as  bis  companions  than  subjects.  Tbe  pretensions 
which  sound  policy  taught  him  to  form  and  to  main- 
tain, of  being  treated  with  those  external  honours 
ever  claimed  by  tbe  monarchs  of  the  East,  highly 
ofiended  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Greeks, 
who  deemed  it  impious  to  prostrate  the  body,  or 
bend  tbe  knee,  to  any  mortal  sovereign.  Yet  had 
he  remitted  formaKiies  consecrated  by  the  practice 
of  ages,  he  must  insensibly  have  lost  the  respect  of 
his  Asiatic  subjects.    With  a  view  to  reconcile  the 


the  character  of  Alexander,  I  shall  insert  the  passage  of  Seneca; 
*'  Hoc  est  Alexandri  crimen  sternum,  quod  nulla  virtus,  nulla  belloram 
ielicitas  redimet.  Nam  quoties  quts  diaerit,  Occidtt  Persarum  multa 
BiUUa  ;  opponitur,  et  Callistbenem  Qnoties  dictum  erit,  omnia  oceano 
tenus  Ticit,  tpsam  qooque  tentavtt  novis  classibos,  U  imperium  ex  an- 
^lo  ThraciK  usque  ad  orient  is  terminos  pTotulit ;  dicetur^  sed  CaHis- 
tbenea  occidit-"  Yet  tliis  Callisihenes  was  a  traitor,  whose  writings 
are  mentioned  with  contempt  by  Arrian,  loc.  citat  Polvbius,  t  ii.  pp. 
M  335.  &  t  ill.  p.  45  Cicero  ad  Quint.  Frat.  1.  ii  epist.  xiii  &  Lon- 
yinusy  c.  ui  p  14.  The  patriotism  of  the  Greeks  and  the  en?y  of 
the  BomanSy  could  never  forg^ive  the  transcendant  g^lory  of  Alexan- 
der, which  eclipsed  thehr  own^  In  speaking  of  Philip  and  his  son, 
ereo  Cicero  (de  Offic  )  »ays  **  Alter  semper  magnus,  alter  s«pe  turpis. 
flimus.**  See  likewise  Livy,  1.  ix*  c  xviii.  The  last-mentioned  writer 
(L  ix.  c.  XV  iL)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  allege  very  inconclusive  arguments 
ftr  believing  that  had  Alexander  tamed  his  arms  against  Italy,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  conquered  by  the  Romans* 

Vol.  IV.  237 
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CHAP,  discordant  principles  of  the  yictors  and  vanquished, 
^^^^^^he  afiected  an  immediate  descent  from  Jupiter 
Ammun,  a  claim  liberally  admitted  by  the  avarice 
or  fears  of  the  Libyan  priests>  and  whicb^  be  had 
reason  to  expect,  could  not  be  very  obstinately  de- 
nied by  the  credulity  of  the  Greeks  and  Macedo- 
nians, who  universally  acknt)wledged  that  Philip, 
his  reputed  father,  was  remotely  descended  from 
the  Grecian  Jupiter.  But  the  success  of  tbb  de- 
sign, which  might  have  entitled  him,  as  son  of  Ju- 
piter, to  the  same  obeisance  from  the  Greeks, 
which  the  Barbarians  readily  paid  him  as  monarch 
of  the  East,  was  counteracted,  at  first  by  the  secret 
displeasure,  and  afterwards  by  the  open  indignation, 
of  several  of  his  generals  and  courtiers.  Nor  did 
the  conduct  of  Alexander  tend  toextricate  him  from 
this  difficulty.  With  his  friends,  he  maintained 
that  equal  intercourse  of  visits  and  entertainments, 
which  characterised  the  Macedonian  manners;  in- 
dulged the  liberal  flow  of  unguarded  conversation; 
and  often  exceeded  that  intemperance  in  wine, 
which  disgraced  bis  age  and  country. 
Murder  of  ^"  ^"^'^  occasions  his  guests,  or  entertainers, 
ciitufl.  enjoyed  and  abused  the  indecent  familiarity  to  which 
rxiii™^!  they  had  been  accustomed  with  their  Kings  ;  but 
AC, 328.  ^^JjJ^Ij  ijjg  temper  of  Alexander,  corrupted  by 
prosperity  and  flattery,  was  no  longer  able  to 
tolerate.  A  sc^ne  of  drunken  debauchery,  which 
must  appear  highly  disgusting  to  the  propriety  of 
modern  manners,  proved  fatal  to  Clitus,  who,  em- 
boldened by  wine,  daringly  insulted  bis  prince,  vi- 
lified his  noblest  actions,  and  derided  his  pretensions 
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to  divinity.  The  King,  being  likewise  intoxicated,  c  n  kP. 
was  no  longer  master  of  himself,  when  Clitus,  who  ^^'^*^- 
had  been  once  carried  from  his  presence,  returned 
a  second  time  to  the  charge,  and  behaved  more 
insolently  than  before.  In  an  unhappy  moment, 
Alexander  thrust  a  spear  into  the  breast  of  bis 
friend*  ;  but  instantly  repenting  his  fury,  would 
have  destroyed  himself  by  the  same  weapon,  had 
be  not  been  prevented  by  his  attendants.  The 
bitterness  of  Ins  repentance,  and  the  pungency  of 
his  remorse,  which  neither  flattery  could  sofHen^ 
nor  sophistry  api>ea8et,  rendered  his  life  burden- 
some, and  his  actions  inconsistent.  At  times,  he 
assumed  the  Persian  dressand  ornaments;  displayed 
the  pomp  of  Oriental  despotism ;  employed,  and 
often  preferred,  the  Barbarians ;  and,  in  several 
passages  of  his  reign,  this  successful,  but  unhappy, 
conqueror  appears  to  have  been  beset  with  flat- 
terers, surrounded  by  conspii*ators,  adored  by  the 


•  l^Iontesquieii,  (who  Voltaire  only  excepted)  is  the  most  distiii- 
g'uished  modem  apolog^ist  of  Alexander,  aays,  **  11  fit  deux  mauvaises 
ftctions :  il  brula  PersepoUs  &  tua  Clitus/'  (Esprit  des  Loix,  1.  r  c, 
XV i  )  The  story  of  Uie  burning  of  Peraepolis  we  have  already  refuted* 
The  death  of  Clitus,  Aristobulus,  cited  by  Arrian,  ascribes  entirely  to 
the  insolence  and  tolly  of  Clitus  himself,  and  totally  exculpates  Alexan- 
der. But  Arrian  obseryes,  like  a  philosopher,  that  Alexander  was  just- 
ly blameable  in  allowing  himself  to  be  overcome  by  drunkenness  and 
anger.    Arrian,  p.  84. 

f  Agis,  an  Argive  poet,  and  Anaxarchus  the  Sophist,  endearoured 
to  cure  his  melancholy.  The  latter  told  him,  that  Justice  was  descri- 
bed by  the  ancients  as  seated  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  to  indicate 
that  right  and  wrong  depended  •n  the  will  of  kirgs,  all  whoae  actions 
ought  to  be  held  just  by  themselves  and  others.  This  flagitious  ser- 
vility Arrian  spurns  with  indignation,  and  brands  with  infamy.  Af:- 
rian,  p.  84. 
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CHAP,  passive  submission  of  bis  eastern  subjects,  and  in- 
xxxix  guit^d  by  jIjp  licentious  petulance  of  the  GreelLS 

and  Mac  edonians. 
Difficult        The  indignation  or  jealousy  of  the  latter  tinged 
Aiexan.    the  fairest  of  his  actions  with  dark  and  odious  co« 
ation,lnd^ours.    About  a  year  before  his  death»  a  scene  was 
^nimify  transacted  at  Opis  onihe  Tigris,  which  shews  the 
^>  ^^^^^  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and  the  magnanimity' 
came       by  which  he  overcame  them.    Having  assembled 
the  Macedonian  troops,  he  declared  to  them  bis 
pleasure,    that   such   as  felt  themselves  unable, 
through  age  or  infirmilies,  to  undergo  the  fatigues 
of  war,  should  be  honourably  discharged  from  tbe 
service,  and  safely  conducted  to  their  respective 
provinces.  This  proposal,  which  ought  to  have  been 
accepted  with  gratitude,  was  heard  with  anger.  Tbe 
soldiers  reflected,  that  the  army  had  recently  in- 
creased by  an  accession  of  thirty  thousand  fiarba* 
rians,  armed  and  accoutred  aftjer  the  European  fash* 
ion, trained  to  the  Grecian  discipline  and  exercises, 
and    instructed    in    the    arts    and    language  of 
the  victors.    The  King,  they  thought,  no  longer 
cared  for  the  service  of  his  veterans,  and  there- 
xfore  dismissed  them  with  contempt     I'he  spirit 
of  sedition  seized  the  camp;   the  Macedonians 
unanimously  demanded  their  discharge ;  some  add- 
ing with  scoffs,  **  That  he  had  no  farther  use  for 
them  ;  his  father  Ammon  could  fight  his  battles." 
At  these  words,  the  King  sprung  from  tbe  tribunal 
on  which  he  sal,  and  commanded  the  most  au- 
dacious to  be  seized  by  his  targeteers,  and  con- 
ducted to  immediate  execution.    This  prompt  se* 
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yerity  appeased  the  rising  tumult.    Tbp  soldiers  c  h  a  p. 
remained  motionless  and  silent,  doubtful  or  terri-  ^^^'^• 
fied.     Alexander  again  mounted  the  tribunal,  and 
•poke  as  follows:  "It  is  not  my  wish,  Macedo-HUown 
nians,  to  change  your  resolution.    Return  home^ofihe 
without   hindrance  from  me.    But,  before  leaving  ^h§lp^j^ 
the  camp,  first  learn  to  know  your  King  and  your-'"™*^^* 
selves.     My  father  Philip  (for  with  him  it  is  ever 
fit  to  begin)  found  you,  at  bis  arrival  in  Macedon, 
miserable  and  hopeless  fugitives  ;  covered  with 
skins  of  sheep ;  feeding  among  the  mountains  some 
wretched  herds  which  you   had  neither  strength 
nor  courage  to  defend  against  the  Thracians,  Illy- 
rians,  and  Triballi.     Having  repelled  the  ravage rs 
of  your  country,  he  brought  you  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  plain,  and  taught  you  to  confide,  not 
in  your  fastnesses,  but  in  your  valour.    By  his 
wisdom  and  discipline,  he  trained  you  to  arts  and 
civility,  enriched  you   with   mines  of  gold,   in^ 
structed  you  in  navigation  and  commerce,  and  ren- 
dered you  a  terror  to  those  nations,  at  wliose  names 
you  used  to  tremble.  Need  1  mention  bisconquests 
in  Upper  Thrace,  or  those  still  more  valuable  in 
the  maritime  provincesof  that  country  ?  Having 
opened  the  gates  of  Greece,  he  chastised  the  Pho- 
cians,  reduced  the  Thessalians,  and,  while  I  shared 
the  command,  defeated  and  bumbled  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans,  eternal  foes  to  Macedon,  to 
whom  you  had  been  successively  tributaries,  sub- 
jects, and  slaves.      But  my  father  rendered  you 
their  masters ;  and  having  entered  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and  regulated  at  discretion  the  affairs  of  that 
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o  II  A  P.  peninsula,  he  was  appointed,  by  universal  consent, 
f^^f  general  of  combined  Greece  :  an  appointment  not 
more  honourable  to  himself,  than  glorious  for  his 
country.  At  my  accession  to  the  throne,  I  found 
a  debt  of  five  hundred  talenls,  and  scarcely  sixty  in 
the  treasury.  I  contracted  a  fresh  debt  ofei«[ht 
hundred ;  and  conducting  you  from  Macedon, 
wliose  boundaries  seemed  unworthy  to  confine  you, 
safely  crossed  the  Hellespont,  though  the  Persians 
then  commanded  the  sea.  By  one  victory,  we  gained 
Ionia,  JEolia,  both  Phrygias,  and  Lydia.  By  our 
courage  and  activity,  the  provinces  of  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  the  strength  of  Palestine,  the  antiquity  of 
Egypt,  and  the  rtinown  of  Persia  were  added  to 
your  empire.  Yours,  now,  are  Bactra  and  Aria, 
the  productions  of  India,  the  fertility  of  Assyria, 
the  wealth  of  Susa,  and  the  wonders  of  Babylon. 
You  are  generals,  princes,  satraps.  What  have  I 
reserved  for  myself,  but  this  purple  and  diadem, 
which  mark  my  pre  eminence  in  toil  and  danger ! 
Where  are  my  private  treasures*  1  Or  why  should 
I  collect  them?  Are  my  pleasures  expensive?  You 
know  that  I  fare  worse  than  any  of  yourselves  ; 
and  have  in  nothing  spared  my  person.  Let  him 
who  dares,  compare  with  me.  Let  bim  bare  bis 
breast,  and  I  will  bare  mine.  My  body,  the  fore 
part  of  my  body,  is  covered  with  honourable 
wounds  from  every  sort  of  weapon.  I  often  watcb> 


•  It  appears  from  Arrlan,  that  Alexander  speaks  of  these,  as  distinct 
from  the  military  fund,  and  other  revenues,  employed  in  payln^^  and  re- 
warding liis  troops,  and  in  executing  such  public  designs  as  seemed  con- 
ducive to  the  prosperity  of  the  oropire^ 
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that  you  may  repose  safely ;  and,  to  testify  mj  un-  chap. 
remitting  attention  to  your  happiness,  had  deter-  ^^^^^^^^ 
mined  to  send  home  the  aged  and  infirm  among 
you,  loaded  with  wealth  and  honour.  But  since 
YOU  are  all  desirous  to  leave  me,  Go !  Report  to 
your  countrymen,  that,  unmindful  of  the  signal 
bounty  of  your  King,  you  entrusted  him  to  the 
vanquished  Barbarians.  The  report,  doubtless, 
will  bespeak  your  gralilude  and  piety*," 

Having  thus  said,  he  sprang  from  the  tribu- Affecting 
nal,  and  hastened  to  the  palace,  acconipaniedopu^u 
only  by  his  guards.  During  two  days,  none  were  ok mp^'^^"'^ 
admitted  to  his  presence.  On  the  third,  he  called  ^^*jl3V5> 
tlie  Persian  nobles  of  distinction,  and  distributed 
among  them  the  principal  departments  of  military 
command.  Ue  then  issued  orders,  that  certain 
bodies  of  the  Barbarian  infantry  and  cavalry  should 
be  called  the  royal  battalion,  and  royal  cohort, 
and  by  such  other  names  as  commanded  greatest 
respect.  Apprised  of  these  innovations,  the  Mace- 
donians, who  had  long  remained  in  confusion  be- 
fore the  tribunal,  afraid  to  follow  Alexander,  and 
afraid  to  allow  his  retiring  unattended,  flocked 
around  the  (lalace,  and  deposited  their  arms  at  the 
gate,  humbly  requesting  to  see  their  King,  and  de- 
claring that  they  would  never  stir  from  the  place, 
till  their  tears  had  moved  his  compassion.  Alex- 
ander came  forth,  beheld  their  abasement,  and 
wept.  The  affecting  silence,  marked  by  alternate 
emotions  of  repentance  and  reconciliation,  was  at 
length  bloke  by  C:) II ines,  a  man  highly  esteemed 

•  Arrian,p.  152,  ^ieqf. 
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CHAP,  ill  the  cavalry  :  «  Thy  MacedooiJinB^OKtiig!  nrt 
XXXIX.  grieved  that  the  Persians  alone  should  be  ca(ted 
thy  kindred,  and  entitled  as  such  to  embrace  thee, 
while  none  of  themselves  are  allowed  to  taste  that 
honour*/'     Alexander  replied,  "  Prom  this  mo- 
ment you  are  all    my   kindred."    Callines  then 
stepped  forward  and  embraced  him ;  and  several 
others  having  followed  the  example,  they  all  took 
up  their  arms,  and  returned  to  the  camp  with 
shouts  of  joy,  and  songs. 
A  festival      Of  all  men  (if  we  believe  the  concurring  testi* 
in  common  mony  of  his  historians)  Alexander  was  the  most 
Macedonu  mindfulof  bis  duty  to  the  gods.    To  thank  heaven 
JWn».  ^^^  ^^^  happy  issue  of  this  transaction,he  celebrated 
a  solemn  sacrifice,  and,  after  the  sacrifice,  an  en- 
tertainment for  the  principal  of  his  European  and 
Asiatic  subjects.    The  Macedonians  were  next  to 
his  person ;  the  Persians  next  the  Macedonians ;  the 
Grecian  priests  and  Persian  maji  joined  in  common 
libations,  invoking  perpetual  concord,  and  eternal 
union  of  empire,  to  the  Macedonians  and  Per* 
sians.    Soon  afterwards,  the  invalids,  whose  dis- 
mission had  produced  the  mutiny,  gladly  returned 
bame«      Alexandter  discharged  their  arrears,  at- 
•     lowed  them  full  pay  until  their  arrival  in  Macedon, 
and  granted  each  soldier  a  gratuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling.    He  again  shed  tears  at  parting 
with  upwards  of  ten  thousand  men,  who  had  served 
bim  in  so  many  glorious  campaigns;  and,  as  a  te»* 
timony  of  bis  affectionate  concern  for  their  safety^ 

*  Arrian    says,   "  while    none   of    themselves   ever   tasted    that 
honoar.*^    Meexi/srftr  riw  <r/(  yf>«PTM  rmfrm  rrn  rtftnt.    imMSif  p.  154* 
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appointed  Craterus,  whom  he  loved  as  hisownoHAP^ 
8ouP,  to  be  their  conductor*  xxxix. 


Such  was  the  life  of  thia  extraordinary  man,  Division  of 
whose  genius  might  have  changed  and  improved  the  de^^^oa* 
fttateof  the  ancient  world.  But  the  spirit  of  improve-  'i''^*^- 
ment  is  transient,  and  demands  perpetual  efforts ; 
the  sources  of  degeneracy  are  permanent  and  in- 
numerable.   It  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  regretted, 
that  by  neglecting  to  provide  for  the  succession  to 
his  throne,  he  left  the  field  open  for  those  blood> 
wars  among  his  captains,  which  long  desolated  the 
«arth.    Yet  the  difficulties,  with  which  he  was 
lumself  obliged  to  struggle^  might  teach  him  the 
impossibility  of  securing  theempire  for  the  in£Eincy 
of  his  son  Hercules,  or  the  weakness  of  his  brother 
Arridbaeus.  The  principlesof  royal  succession  were 
iie  ver  accurately  ascertained  in  Macedoq ;  and  the 
camp  of  a  conqueror  could  not  be  expected  to 
.  prove  a.good  school  of  moderation  or  justice.  The 
first  measure  adopted  by  his  generals  was,  to  set 
aside  the  natural  claim  of  Hercules,  born  of  the 
daughter  of  Darius;  and  to  appoint  Arridbaeus,  to- 
gether with  the  fruit  of  Roxana^s  pregnancy,  if  she 
brought  forth  a  son,  to  be  joint  heirs  of  the  bich 
narchy.    This   whimsical  destination  announced 
little  union  or  stability.    Perdiccas,  in  virlue  of 
possessing  the  ring  or  seal  of  his  deceased  master, 
assumed  the  regency :  the  troops  and  provinces 
were  divided  among  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Cra* 
terus  and  other  chiefs,  who.  having  been  formerly 
the  equaisi  disdained  to  remain  the  inferiors,  of 

*  ArrUtn,  p.  155. 
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CHAP.  Perdiccas.    Each  general  trusted  in  his  sword  for 

^^^^"^  an  independent  establishment ;  new  troeps  were 
raised  and  disciplined ;  leagues  formed  and  bro- 
ken ;  the  children  and  relationsof  Alexander,  who 
became  successively  prisoners  in  different  bands^ 
all  perished  miserably  ;  nor  was  there  any  cessa* 
tion  of  crimes  and  calamities'^,  or  any  permanent 

A.C.301.  settlement  of  the  provinces,  imtii  tlie  battle  of  Ip- 
sus  in  Phrygia  confirmed  Ptolemy  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Egypt,  and  Seleucus  in  that  of  Upper 
Abiaf.  The  issue  of  the  same  battle  gave  Mace- 
don  and  Greece  to  Cassander,  and  Thrace,  with 
several  provinces  of  Lower  Asia,  to  Lysimachus. 

subsc.  The  great  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  which 

Client  hi»-  .      ^.     ,  ®^  ^       ...        .    ,         ,.  .         « 

lory  of     contmued  thenceforward,  till  subdued  by  the  Ro- 

syiiS!  *"^  mans,  to  be  governed  by  the  respective  families  of 

Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  never  generally:]:  adopted 

*  Diodor-  Sicul  xix«  &  xs.  passim* 

f  Arrian.pp.  160  &  164. 

t  Yet  among^  the  higher  ranks  of  men,  the  Greek  language  con- 
tinually gained  ground.  Before  the  Christian  aera,  it  was  spoken  hj 
Jew8»  Bomans,  and  Africans.  It  was  the  language  of  the  leaned 
and  polite  in  Egypt  and  Syria  as  well  as  in  Italy  and  Carthage.  It 
nust  have  been  understood  by  all  ranks  of  men  in  Judza,  since  the 
lAfcph^  writer!  employed  it  in  propagating  the  goapel,  which  was  to 
be  first  preached  to  'he  Jews  For  this  universality,  the  Greek  seema 
to  have  been  indebted,  1  To  the  innumerable  Greek  colonies  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa.  2-  To  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  whcfse 
armies  and  garrisons  were  continually  reinforced  from  Greece.  SL  To 
the  social  and  agreeable  character  of  the  Greeks.  4  To  the  excel- 
lence  of  the  language  itself  (see  above,  chapters  v  and  vi  ),  whose 
duration  is  as  wonderful  as  its  extent.  The  Greek  was  spoken  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Turks;  so  that,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  it  subsisted  with  little 
variation,  as  a  living  tongue^  for  two  thousand  and  four  hundred 
years. 
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llie  language  or  noannera  of  tbeir  Grecian  sove-  chap. 
mgns.  In  Egypt,  the  first  successors  of  Alexander  ^^^'^• 
carried  into  execution  the  comniercial  improTe- 
ments  planned  by  that  prince ;  and  the  Kings  both 
of  Egypt  and  of  Syria  affected,  in  their  magnificent 
courts,  to  join  the  arts  and  elegance  of  Greece  to 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  East,     But  their 
ostentation  is  far  more  prominent  than  their  taste ; 
tbeir  liberal  characters  were  effaced  by  the  con* 
tinual  contact  of  servitude  ;  they  sunk  into  the 
softness  and  insignificance  of  hereditary  despots^ 
whose  reigns  are  neither  busy  nor  instructive ;  nor 
could  the   intrigues  of  women  and  eunuchs,  or 
ministers  equally  effeminate,  form  in  themselves  a 
subject  sufficiently  interesting  to  succeed  the  me- 
morable transactions  of  the  Grecian  republics. 
,  In  the  hbtory  ot  those  kingdoms,  the  most  im-Thewest- 
portant  event  is  their  conquest  by  the  Romans, sion  of  ^ 
who  gradually  seized  all  the  western  spoils  of  theder'Tem- 
empire  of  Alexander,  comprehended  between  thePJ]^^^"^ 
Euphrates  and  the  Hadriatic  sea,  and  successively  ^^^  ^^' 
reduced  them  into  the  form  of  provinces.    Greece, 
which  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Acbaia,  imparted  its  literature,  its  arts^  and  its 
vices,  to  Italy.    The  conquest  of  M acedon  freed 
Rome  from  the  weight  of  taxes.    The  acquisition 

•  Notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greets  under  the  MaccdonUu 
and  Romftngoremmentty  their  coimtry,  and  particularly  Athens,  was  long 
regarded  as  the  principal  seat  of  arts  and  philosophy.  But  tlie  Greek  art. 
istJ,  as  well  as  poets>  orators,  historians^  and  philosophers,  of  later  times« 
were  mere  imitators,  who  fell  infinitely  short  of  the  merit  and  fame  of  the. 
great  origmala.  The  works  of  ('hidias  and  Apclles,  of  Sophocles,  Uemos* 
thenes, Plato,  &c  not  those  of  the  Greeks  their  own  contemporaries,  were 
the  objects  of  admiration  to  Cicero  and  Seneca » to  the  writers  of  the  \ugus* 
tyi  age,  to  Pliny,  Tacitus,  &c.    But  ef  this  niwe  in  the  nest  chapter. 
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e  II A  r.  of  Syria  doubled  the  revenues  of  tbat  repub}ie« 
xxxix.  jijg  subjugation  of  Egypt  doubled  the  price  of 
commodities  in  Italy.  Yet  whatever  might  be  the 
wealth^  of  those  nations,  they  hare  not  acquired 
much  fame  with  posterity,  since,  amidst  all  their  ex- 
ternal advantages,  they  are  not  distinguished  by 
any  invention  that  improved  the  practice  of  war  or 
greatly  increased  the  enjoyments  ofpeace.f 
stale  of  ^^^  feeble  mixture  of  Grecian  colonization  dit 
Greece  af.  fused  through  the  East,  was  sufficient,  indeed  to 
age  of  tinge,  but  too  inconsiderable  to  alter  and  assimilate, 
der.^"^  the  vast  mass  of  barbarism.  But  as  the  principle 
of  degeneracy  is  often  stronger  than  that  of  im- 
provement, the  sloth  and  servility  of  Asia  gradually* 
crept  into  Greece.  That  unfortunate  country, 
drained  of  its  most  enterprising  inhabitants,  wha 
either  followed  the  standard,  or  opposed  the  arms, 
of  Alexander,  was  equally  insulted  by  the  severity 
and  the  indulgence  of  his  successors,  since,  in 
either  case,  the  Greeks  felt  and  acknowledged tlieif 
dependence.  Reluctantly  compelled  to  submit  to 
a  master,  they  lost  that  elevation  of  character,  and 
that  enthusiasm  of  valour,  which  bad  been  pro- 
duced by  freedom,  nourished  by  victory,  und 
confirmed  by  the  just  sense  of  national  pre-emi- 
nence. Their  domestic  dissensions,  by  carrying 
them  in  great  numbers  into  the  service  of  foreign 
princes,  thereby  diffused  the  knowledge  of  their 

*  Of  which  see  an  account  extracted  from  the  public  registers,  is 
Appian.  Alexand.  in  Proera. 

f  For  the  history  of  arts  and  sciences  under  the  Ptolemies,  see  Hlstoiy 
of  the  World  from  Alexander  t»  Au|^istus,  c.  viii.c.  xi.  and  vol.  ii.  c 
xxl  U  c.  xxr. 
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lacticsanddiscipline through counfriesfarmoreex-c  h  a  n 
tensile  and  populous  than  their  own ;  and  amidst  all  ^^^'^* 
their  personal  animosities,  the  Captains  of  Alexan- 
der, uniformly  embracing  the  maxims  of  despotism 
which  their  masterroagnanimously  disdained,  firmlr 
and  unitedly  resisted  and  crushed  the  rising  rebeN 
lions  of  the  Greeks,  whose  feeble  and  ill-conducted 
efforts  for  regaining  their  liberty  only  plunged  them 
the  deeper  into  servitude.  Destitute  of  immediate 
and  important  objects  to  rouse  their  activity,  the 
example  of  their  ancestors  at  length  ceased  to  ani- 
mate and  inspire  them.  The  rewards  of  merit  being 
withdrawn,  men  no  longer  aspired  at  excellence. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism  evaporated  ;  the  fire  of  ge- 
nius was  extinguished ;  exertion  perished  with  hope; 
and,  exclusively  of  the  Achaean  League*,  the  un- 
fortunate issue  of  which  I  had  occasion  before  to 
Hieiitionf,  Greece  from  the  age  of  Alexander,  of- 
fers not  any  series  of  transactions'  highly  memora* 
blc  in' the  history  of  arts  or  arms. 

*  Polybms  treats  the  Acbsan  league,  and  other  collateral  transactions 
of  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  as  episodes  in  his  Roman  history  'm 
Sottjr  bodies,  of  which  only  five  have  cotne  down  to  us.  Other  writers, 
wliuse  works  are  entirely  lost,  considered  the  Greek  affairs  as  principal, 
and  interwove  with  them  those  of  the  Ilomans,  Jews,  Partbiaas  and  Car* 
tha^nians.    See  my  History  of  the  World  from  Al^rxander  to  Augustus, 

C.  XXF. 

•\  See  vol.ii.  p  15. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

Slalc  of  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Alexander.— 
Poetry. -—-Music. — Arts  of  Design. — Geography-^ 
Astronomy— Natural  History,—  Works  of  ArisUh 

tie Philosophical  Sects  established  at  Athens.-- 

Decline  of  Genius Tenets  oj  the  different  Sects. 

— Peripatetic  Philosophy Estimate  of  that  Phi- 
losophy.— Its  Fate  in  the  World. — Coincidence  in 
the  Opinions  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus. — The  Stoic 
Philosophy.— Estimate  of  that  Philosophy.— 7h 
Epicurean  Philosophy — Character  ofEpicnrusr- 
Philosophy  of  Pyrrho. — Conclusion. 

CHAP.  XN  the  latter  years    of  Alexander,    literature, 

^^     philosophy,   and   the   fine   arts,    displayed  their 

State  of   brightest  charms;  yet  the  source  of  that  health 

literature  j^^^j  yigour,  from  which  their  beauty  flowed,  had 

in  the  age  o         »  ^  ^  ^  •' 

of  Ajex-  already  begun  to  fail.  The  ntiiHtary  exi>editioDSof 
this  matchless  conqueror  were  described,  and  pub- 
lished after  his  death,  in  the  authentic  and  interest- 
ing narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus*,  who 
had  been  the  witnesses  and  companions  of  his  victo- 
ries. But  his  extraordinary  exploits,  and  unexam- 
pled success,  which  far  eclipsed  the  imaginary  re- 
nown of  the  fabled  heroes  of  antiquity,  produced 
even  in  his  lifetime,  a  crowd  of  writers,  whose  cre- 
dulity, and  love  of  the  marvellous,  could  only  be 
exceeded  by  their  mean  adulation,  and  servile  sii- 

•  Arrian,  in  Procem; 
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perslition*.    Exaggeration  in  matters  of  fact  pro-  chap. 
duced  that  swelling  amplification  of  style,  those     ^^' 
meretricious  ornaments  and  affected  graces,  which 
characterised  the  puerile  and  frigid  compositions 
ofCallisthenes,  Clilarchus,  Onesicritus,  and  Hege* 
siasf.     The  false  taste  of  these  rash  innovators, 
to  whose  perverse  industry  must  be  ascribed  the 
ridiculous  trappings  which  have  too  long  disfigured 
the  august  form  of  Alexander,  was  admired  and 
imitated  by  many  contemporary  historians.    The 
contagion  infected  even  the  orators;   and  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  the  verbose  emptiness 
and  bombast  of  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  was  first 
introduced  into  Greece  in  the  age  which  had  ap- 
plauded the  chaste  and  nervous  compositions  of 
Lycurgus,  Hyperides,    iEsrhines,   and     Demos- 
thenest*     So  true  it  is,  that  in   every  country 
where  the  human  genius  has  attained  its  highest 
point   of  perfection,  a  principle   of  degeneracy 
naturally  carries  things  in  a  contrary  direction  ; 
because  those,  who  are  incapable  of  excellence, 
still  covet  distinction,  and,  despairing  to  surpass 
their  predecessors  in  the  beauties  of  truth  and  na- 
ture, vainly  solicit  praise  by  false  conceits  and  ar- 
tificial  refinements,  by  empty  exaggerations  and 
boastful  loquacity. 

Under  the    Macedonian  government,   Greece 
produced  not  any  original  genius  in  the  serious 

•  Lacian.  dc  Scribend.  Histor. 
t  Strabo,  1  xiv  648  Oonf  Polybiua,  1.  xii.  c  17. 
i^  Dionyt.  Hftlicarn  de  St  met ura  Oration.  Lon^inusdc  Subllm.  Glccro 
de  Orator.  &  de  Clar.  Orator,  passim. 
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CHAP  kinds  of  poetry.  The  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and 
^^  Euripides  still  kept  possession  of  the  theatre.  But 
no  lyric,  no  epic  poet  appeared,  qualified  to  adorn 
the  exploits  of  Alexander,  though  that  prince,  in- 
toxicated with  the  love  of  fame,  munificently  re- 
garded the  ignoble  flattery  of  Agis,  Cleon,  Chae- 
rilus,  and  other  comtemptible  encomiasts,  who  cor- 
rupted his  heart,  without  vitiating  his  judgment* 
since  he  declared,  that  he  would  rather  be  the 
Thersites  of  Homer,  than  the  Achilles  of  Ghaert- 
improre-  lus*,  Yet  in  the  same  age  Philemon,  Anti- 
"medy*!  phauesf,  LyconJ,  above  all  the  Athenian  Me- 
nander,  carried  comedy  to  the  highest  perfection 
which  it  ever  attained  in  any  nation  of  antiquity. 
During  the  republican  form  of  government,  the 
institutions  and  character  of  the  Greeks  were  un- 
favourable to  the  best  improvement  of  this  species 
of  writing.  The  licentious  turbulence  of  demo* 
cracy  generally  converted  their  attempts  at  wit  and 
humour  into  petulance  and  buffoonery.  The 
change  of  government  and  manners,  requiring  due 
respect  to  the  rules  of  propriety  and  the  dictates  of 
caution,  improved  their  discernment,  and  gradually 
made  them  sensible  to  that  refined  ridicule,  where 
more  is  meant  than  said,  and  to  those  more  inter- 
esting, because  juster,  delineations  of  characief^ 
which  distinguished  the  comic  strains  of  Phileroon 
and  Menanderll* 

•  Aero   ad  Horat  Art  Poct.v.G57.    Curtius,  I.  Fiii.  c.  v. 
f  \thenaeus,  I.  xiii.  p.  555. 

♦  Plut  Orat.  11  de  Fortun.  Alexand. 

1}  Vid.  Plut.  Comp.  Aristoph.  &  Meuand. 
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'Alexander,  during  his  early  youth,  look  delij?ht  c  h  \  p. 
in  dramatic  entertainments.  Thessalua  was  bis  J^J^^ 
favourite  actor,  but  Atbenadorus  was  more  ap-  mubIg 
proved  by  the  public.  To  Atbenadorus,  the  ma- 
gistrates, who,  according  to  ancient  custom,  were 
appointed  to  decide  the  pretensions  between  rivals 
for  theatrical  fame,  adjudged  the  prize  of  merit 
The  young  hero  declared,  that  this  decision  gave 
bim  more  pain  than  he  would  have  felt  at  the  loss 
of  his  inheritance*.  The  musicians  Timotheusf 
and  Antigenidest  still  displayed  the  wonderful 
powers  of  their  art;  but  as  the  severity  of  edu- 
cation and  manners  continually  relaxed  in  all  parts 
of  Greece,  it  was  observed  that  music,  originally 
destined  to  purify  and  exalt  the  mind,  was  in  later 
times  universally  employed  to  seduce  and  inflame 
the  passionslf. 

The  arts  of  design,  painting,  sculpture,  and  ar-Art«Q« 
ebitecture,  appeared  in  their  highest  lustre  in  the  **^' 
age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  both  which  princes 
had  no  less  taste  to  judged,  than  munificence  to 
promote  them.  The  eastern  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander introduced,  or  at  least  greatly  multiplied  in 
Greece,  those  precious  and  durable  gems,  which 
thenceforth  exhibited  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Grecian  ingenuity.    The  skill  and  taste  of  Pyr- 

*  Plut  Orat  ii.  de  Fortun.  Alezand. 

t  Heph»U  de  Metr. 

^  Plut.  Orat.de  Fortun,  Mezand. 

n  \ristot'  Politic  1  viii  c  ri. 

$  Judicium  subtile  yidendis  artibua.    Hor.  £p*  I.  ii.Ep.  I  r.  24&, 

Vol..  IV,  239 
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CHAP,  goteles  were  dbtioguislied  in  tbis  Talaable,  Ihou^ 
^^     uiinute  art*.    He  enjojed  the  exclusWe  honoiv 
of  representing  the  figure  of  Alexander  on  gems^ 
Lytippm  as    did  Ljsippus  of  easting    it  in  bronze»  and 
Apelles  of  exhibiting  it  in  colounf.  Lysippus  was 
justi  J  admired  for  bringing  back  Ibe  art  to  a  closer 
studj,  and  nearer  imitation,  of  natare»  without 
yielding  to  bis  predecessors  in  ideal  beauty]:*  We 
have  already  mentioned  bis  twenty-one  equestrian 
statues  of  the   Macedonian  guards,  slain  in  the 
liattle  of  the  Granicus.  He  is  said  to  haye  made  six 
hundred  and  ten  figures  in  bronzeB ;  a  number 
which,  if  not  greatly  exaggerated,  would  proTe 
bis  facility  of  working  to  bare  far  surpassed  diatof 
all  statuaries,  ancient  or  modern.    The  numerous 
Atji'j'    list  of  painters,  contemporary  with  Apelles,  iodi- 
oontempo-cates  an  extraordinary  demand  for  tbeir  art ;  since 
swtifti.     no  profession,  that  is  not  gainful,  will  ever  be  very 
generally  followed^.      The   most  celebrated  of 
these  artists  were  Amphion  and  Asclepiodoruslf, 
whom  Apelles  acknowledged  as  bis  superiors  in 
some  points  of  composition  ;  Aristidesthe  Tbeban, 
>vho  was  inimitable  in  expression*^  :  and  Proto- 
genes  of  Rhodes,  whom    Aristotle  exhorted  to 

•  Plin.  1.  Ti.  c.  xxxvii.  St  Plutarch,  in  \lexand. 

t  Via.  Pl'm  edit  Beroltn.  i.  221.  liU  217-^^ 

\  PUru  iiu  194,  Sc  seqq. 

!|  Tlie  sieur  Falconet,  who  made  the  famous  statue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
tbirks  the  things  impossible,  and  gives  a  different  meanings  to  ^he  irordi 
of  Pliny.  See  his  observations  on  the  passage,  in  his  translation  of  tb^ 
books  of  Plmy  relative  to  the  arts.    Vol.  ii.  Lausanne. 

%  Plin.  iii.  232.  f  Idem,  iii.  226. 

••  Idem>Ul  215—235. 
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paint  the  exploits  of  Alexander  on  account  of  the  chap. 
iiDperisfain£r  dignity  of  the  subject'"'.  The  inferior  ^^ 
branches  of  the  art,  if  not  6rst  cultirated  in  that 
age,  were  then  carried  to  perfection.  Pyreicusf 
confined  himself  to  subjects  of  low  life,  and  Anli^ 
philusi  to  caricatures,  which  the  Greeks  called 
Grylli.  The  theory  and  practice  of  painting  were 
explained  in  many  works,  tiie  loss  of  which  is 
much  to  be  regrettedfl. 

Amidst  the  great  multitude  of  artists,  and  works  of 
writers  on  art,  all  acknowledged  the  pre-eminence  ^  ** 
of  Apeiles,  whose  works  were  innumerable,  and 
each  sufficient  to  establish  his  renown^,  fiiis  pic- 
ture of  Alexander  grasping  a  thunderbolt,  was 
tfold  to  the  temple  of  Ephesian  Diana  for  four 
thousand  pounds.  His  Venus  Anadyomene  was 
damaged  by  accident ;  none  would  venture  to  re* 
store  ihe  parts  that  had  been  effaced ;  so  that  the 
injury  of  the  picture  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
ihe  artist.  The  model  of  this  Venus  was  the  beau-^ 
iiful  Campa^^pe,  the  favourite  mistress  of  Alex* 
ander.  The  sensibility  of  Apelles  was  too  deeply 
penetrated  with  the  charms  which  he  so  successfully 
expressed.  Alexander  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  his  passion,  than,  in  the  language  of  Pliny^ 
ke  made  him  a  present,  not  only  of  Campaspe, 
but  of  his  own  affection,  too  little  respecting  the 
feelings  of  the  beloved  objectt  at  her  degradation 

*  ^  Propter  eteniUtefli  rerum  **    Plin.  ibid. 
t  Plin.  ill.  326.  #  Idem,  iii.  229. 

II  Idemi  ibid*  $  Piin.  111232,  &  wqn. 
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c  H  A  p  in  passing  from  the  bed  of  a  king  into  that  of  a 
^^^^^.^1^^^  painter.     Yet  this  celebrated  artist,  who  enjayed 
other  striking   proofs  of  his  master^s  partiality 
and  friendship,  lived  on  good  terms  with  bis  bre- 
thren.   With  the  frankness  of  his  age  and  nation, 
he  assumed  the  merit  which  belonged  to  him,  and 
freely  asserted,  that    none    of   his    competitors 
could   imitate  the  gracefulness*'  of  his  attitudes 
and   figures.      But   in  some  other   branches   of 
the  art,  he  acknowledged  his  inferiority  to  eereral 
of  his  contemporaries.     The  desire  of  seeing  the 
works  of  J^rotogenes  carried  him  to  Rhodes.     He 
there  found  a  rival  not  altogether  unworthy  to 
alarm  his  jealousy.     But  instead  of  yielding  to  the 
dictates  of  this  miserable  passion,  he  drew  Proto* 
genes  from  obscurity ;  raised  the  price  of  bis  pic- 
tures ;  and  taught  the  Rhodians,  who  undervalued 
the  same  talents  in  their  fellow  citizen  which  they 
admired  in  a  stranger,  to  acknowledge  and  respect 
bis  meritt* 
fjediticof      Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  paintiogiind 
afier^'the    'he  kindred   arts  ceased.]:.     By  this  expresaion, 
Aie]^!lndtr  ^'^"^  meaus  not,  that  they  ceased  to  be  cultivated^ 
but  to  make  farther  progress ;  since  neither  the 
scholars  of  Apelles  and  Lysippus,  nor  those  who 
came  after  them,  were  able  to  reach  the  glory  of 
their  predecessors.   The  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  should  seemto  have  bent  their  attention  rather 

*  "  Deesse  iU  anam  Venerem  dicebat  quun  Grxci  charita  yoc«nt; 
Vetera  omnia  conti^^issc ;  sed  tic  sol  ft  sibi  nemineni  pat^xn."  '  Plin.  iil. 
222.  8c  8eqq. 

t  tliXL  ibid.  ^  **  Cessayit  deindc  ars.''    Plxn.  ibid. 
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to  literature,  than  to  the  arts.  But,  in  both,  tbec  h  a  p. 
schools  of  Alexandria  and  Seleucia  never  aspired  ^^ 
beyond  the  bumble  merit  of  imperfectly  imitating 
those  of  Greece.  In  proportion  to  its  neighbour* 
hood  to  that  country,  the  arts  took  firmer  root  in 
Alexandria  than  in  Seleucia ;  and,  from  the  same 
circumstance,  they  are  said  to  have  flourished 
longer  and  more  abundantly  in  the  little  principal 
Hties  of  Pergamus  and  Bitbynia,  than  in  the  weal* 
thy  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt*. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  contributed  to  the  G«osn- 
improvement  of  the  sciences,  both  natural  and  mo-^  ^' 
ral.  His  marches  were  carefully  measured  by  Diog* 
oetes  and  Beton.  Other  geometersf  were  employ- 
ed to  survey  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  traversed ;  and  the  exact  descrip- 
tion of  his  conquests,  which,  from  these  and  other 
materials,  be  took  care  to  have  compiled  by  men 
of  approved  integrity  and  abilities,  gave  a  new 
form  to  the  science  of  geography  4 

After  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  Alexander  Astro. 
eagerly  demanded  the  astronomical  observations,"^"*-^* 
which  had  been  carefully  preserved  in  that  ancient 
capital  above  nineteen  centuries.  They  remounted 
twenty-two  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  beyond 
the  Christian  aera.  By  order  of  Alexander,  they 
were  faithfully  transcribed,  and  transmitted  to 

*  Winkefanann,  Geschichte  der  Kunst  det  Altertliums^  p.  f  11,  & 
»cqq. 

t  Stmbo,  1.  ii  .p  47. 

i  CaMini  sur  VOrigine  de  rAstronomie«  &c.  Academ.  des  Sciences,  1. 
Tiii.  p.  13. 
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CHAP.  Aristotle*,  wba  was  probably  prevented  by  bis  m* 

^^'     firm  state  of  health  from  accompanying  his  {Hipil 

to  the  Elast ;  or  who,  perhaps,  Toluoitarily  prefer* 

red  a  philosopbkal  retirement  io  Athens,  to  the 

glory  of  attending  the  conqueror  of  the  world. 

Natural  JSoT  was  this  the  only  present  to  his  preoeptor, 
^'  by  which  Alexander  displayed  at  once  his  graii* 
tude  and  love  of  science.  Natural  history  was 
peculiarly  indebted  to  his  curiosity  and  munifi* 
cence.  At  the  expense  of  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds^  but  equiyalent  to  two  millions  in 
the  present  age,  he  collected  many  rare  produc- 
tions of  nature  in  different  countries  of  Asia,  and 
particularly  that  amazing  variety  of  aaimalsf, 
which  Aristotle  has  described  with  such  inimitable 
precision:);  in  his  work  on  that  subject. 

Vora!         But  whatever  obligations  natural  knowled|g^ 

ted^'  owed  to  Alexander,  it  would  seem  that  the  moral 
sciences  were  not  less  benefited  by  his  discovorm 
and  conquestslj.  The  study  of  human  nature  must 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  such  a  wide  survey  of 
men  and  manners;  nor  was  this  advantage,  per* 


*  Porphyr  apud  Simpllcium»  in  Ariatot  de  Ca\o,  %  ii. 

f  Pliii.  1.  viii-  c.  xvi. 

i  See  the  admirable  criticism  on  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals,  by 
BiiffotH  Tol.  i. 

II  Tke  arti  and  sciences  not  only  flourished  in  Alexanier's  time ; 
they  fiourtsbcd,  says  Plutarch  /ia  Axi|«y/>eF.  **  He  was  the  efficient 
cause  of  this  effect "  Tlie  passage  which  follows,  Jita^nw  /kit  y*^  »p9fm9, 
&c  should  be  studied  by  all  princes  who  aspire  to  g^toi^ ;  a  gloty 
greater  than  power  can  gire ;  ^ore  extensive  and  more  permanent  than 
conquest  can  confer. 
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baps,  confined  to  those  who  performed  the  expe^c  hap. 
diiion,  whose  works  have  unfortunately  perished ;  ^^^!^Z^ 
since  the  moral  and  political  treatises  of  Aristotle 
discover  not.  only  more  method  in  his  reasonings^ 
but  a  more  copious  fund  of  facts  on  which  to  rea- 
son, than  the  writings  of  ail  his  predecessors  to- 
gether, not  excepting  those  of  the  trarellers  Xeno- 
phonand  Plato, 

The  greatest  part  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  were 
doubtless  composed  before  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  whose  industry  was  equal  to  bis  genius, 
continually  retouched  and  improved  them;  and  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  the  rich  harvest  of  facts  and 
observations  collected  by  his  learned  friends  who 
accompanied  Alexander,  would  be  overlooked  by 
a  philosopher,  who  seems  not  only  ambitious  to 
eclipse  his  predecesscMrs  and  contemporaries,  but 
solicitous  to  leave  no  gleanings  of  fame  to  be  ac- 
quired by  his  scholars  and  successors. 

"Aristotle,"  says  Lord  Bacon*,  *' thought,  woriw  of 
like  the  Ottoman  princes,  that  he  could  not  reign  ^^ 
secure,  unless  he  destroyed  all  his  brethren;"  nor 
was  bis  literary  ambition  more  exclusive  than  exor- 
bitant. He  aspired  to  embrace  the  whole  circle  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  professed  to  explain  what- 
ever can  be  known  concerning  the  moral,  as  well  as 
the  material  world.  Not  satisfied  with  extending 
bis  empire  to  the  utmost  verge  of  intellect,  he  bold- 
ly attempts  questions  beyond  all  human  research, 

*  Be  Aupn.  Sclentlanimy  1.  ItiL  c  ir; 
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CHAP'  with  the  same  confidence  that  his  pupil  entered  on 
^^     a   battle.     But  having  to  contend  with  enemies 
more  stubborn  than  the  Persians,  his  rashness  was 
less  successful  than  that  of  Alexander. 
Hisphiio*      He  divided  philosophy  into  contemplative  and 
^  practicaL    The  contemplative  or  abstract  philoso- 

phy, lo  which  be  first  gave  the  name  of  metaphy- 
sics*, is  from  the  imperfection  in  which  the  text 
has  come  down  to  us,  obscure  throughout,  and 
often  unintelligible.  It  comprehended  not  only  the 
examination  of  those  abstract  ideas,  exi^nce,  sub- 
stance^  quality,  genus,  species,  &c.  which  were  so  long 
and  so  uselessly  tortured  by  the  perverse  industry  of 
the  schoolmen,  but  the  general  doctrines  concern- 
ing mind  or  spirit,  particulary  the  mind  of  the  Deity. 
The  human  soul  is  treated  in  a  separate  work ;  in 
which  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  Aristotle  bas 
(Bade  new  names,  rather  than  new  discoveries ;  and 

*  By  some  writers  It  is  supposed,  that  this  title  wts  bestowed  oa 
the  fourteen  books  of  Aristotle,  Immediately  following^  his  Physics, 
by  Andronlcus  of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  in  the  age  of  Au- 
jfustus,  who  published  the  first  complete  edition  of  Aristotle's 
works.  From  that  time,  the  various  subjects  treated  in  these  four- 
teen books  were  considered  as  constituting  one  branch  of  science. 
Aristotle  had  divided  philosophy  into  speculative  and  practical.  The 
first  cotpprehended  metaphysics,  which  examined  the  geoeral  proper* 
ties  of  being,  and  the  essence  of  things  separate  irom  matter  ;  physics, 
which  examined  the  nature  of  material  substances,  and  the  human 
'  soul :  and  mathematics,  which  examined  certun  properties  of  body^ 

abstracted  from  body.  The  practical  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  whkh 
was  intended  to  regulate  the  intellectual  and  moral  operations  of  men, 
comprehended  log^c,  under  which  he  seems  to  have  included  rhetoric 
and  criticism ;  and  ethics,  including  oeconomics  and  politics  See  Sttm- 
bo,  p.  609  i  and  Bayle'a  Dictionary,  article  Tyrannion ;  and  the  new  Ana* 
lysis  of  Aristotle's  specuktivQ  works^  prefixed  to  my  tranalation  of  )ib 
Practical  Philosophy* 
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tfee  doctrine  of  the  immortality  is  no  where  bettercH  a  p. 
elucidated  by  this  philosopher,  than  in  the  writings     ^^ 
of  his  master,  Plato. 

The  natural  philosophy  of  Aristotle  deserves  the  Phy»icfc 
name  of  metaphysic,  in  the  modern  sense  of  that 
word,  since  he  explained  the  laws  of  the  universe, 
by  comparing  abstract  ideas,  not  by  observation 
and  experience.  When  he  descends  to  particulars^ 
bespeaks  less  decisively  concerningthe  motions  and 
magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  than  many  of 
bis  predecessors.  With  the  anatomy  of  man  and 
other  animals,  he  was  well  acquainted,  considering 
the  gross  errors  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Chemistry  was  not  yet  cultivate 
ed  as  a  science*  Since  the  introductionof  the  ideal 
philosophy,  men  had  ceased  to  observe  nature ;  it 
could  not  therefore  be  expected  that  they  should 
imitate  her  operations,  and  examine  her  by  the  test 
of  experiment.  In  mathematics,  Aristotle  appears 
to  have  been  less  versed  than  his  pre<nirsors,  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato ;  although  in  the  invention  of  the 
artof  syliogisnj,he  displays  a  perseverance  of  mental 
energy,  which  had  it  been  directed  to  the  mathe^- 
aiatical  sciences,  might  have  produced  the  greatest 
discoveries. 

The  scepticism  of  bb  contemporary  Pyrrho,Logto 
and  still  more  the  captious  sophistry  of  the  Eris- 
tics, nnight  naturally  engage  Aristotle  to  examine 
with  particular  attention  the  nature  of  truth,  and 
the  means. of  defending  it  against  the  attacks  of  de* 
Glamation  and  the  snares  of  subtlety.    He  under- 

Vol.  IV,  240 
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C.H  A  P.  took,  therefore,  the  arduous  task,  of  resolfkig  ali 
^^     reasoning  iulo  ita  primary  elements,  and  of  deduce 


ing  from  thence  the  rules  by  which  every  conclusioQ 
nmst  be  connected  with  its  premise,  ib  order  to: 
render  it  legitimate.  This  bold  design  he  accon- 
plislied ;  having  erected,  on  a  single  axiom,  a  larger 
system  of  abstract  truths,  all  fortified  by  demonstnN 
tion,  than  were  ever  invented  and  perfected  by  any 
other  man.  The  axiom  from  which  he  sets  out, 
and  in  which  the  whole  terminates,  is,  that  wbai^ 
ever  is  predicated  of  a  genus,  may  Jbe  predicated  of' 
every  species  and  individual  contained  under  it« 
But  the  application  of  this  axiom  is  for  the  most 
part  sufficiently  obvious,  without  the  rules  of  Aria^ 
totle ;  whose  logic,  how  successful  soever  it  might 
prove  against  the  subtletiesof  the  Sophists  and  JSm« 
Ucs^  contributes  little  to  the  formation  of  the  uo-> 
derstanding,  and  nothing  to  the  judicious  obaerva^ 
tion  of  man  or  nature,  on  which  all  useful  discove* 
ries  must  be  founded. 
ijiscriii.  From  the  general  wreck  of  literature*  in  wbieb 
^!rai^  many  of  Aristotle's  writings  perished^,  had  ootbiog 
wtiiiiigs.  been  saved  but  the  works  above  menUoAed^  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  preceptor  of  Aleiaoder 
would  not  greatly  merit  the  attention  of  history^ 
In  his  abstract  or  metaphysical  philosophy^  we  have 
often  to  lament  vast  efforts  mispent,  and  great  ge* 
nius  misapplied.  But,  inhis  critical  and  qaoral,  an^ 
above  all,  in  his  political  works,  we  find  the  same 
pen  etrating  and  comprehensive  mind,  the  same  sub* 

*  See  Bayle's  Dictionary^  article  Tyrannioti;  and  the  Life  of  ^ristotte 
Itrefized  to  mj  translation  of  hit  athics  and  PoUlica^ 
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tiety  of  rrasoning,  and  vigour  of  intellect^  directed  chap. 
to  objects  of  the  greatest  importance  and  most  ex-  .^^J^^ 
teiwire  utility.  The  condition  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  opportunities  pctculiar  to  himself, 
conspired  ivith  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  habits  of 
industry,  to  raise  him  to  that  eminence,  which  was 
acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries,  and  admired 
by  posterity* 

He  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Hisp«at 
Olympiad,  at  Stagira,  a  provincial  city  of  Mace^tieaof  un- 
don,  and  educated  at  the  court  of  Pella,  where  his  m^nt! 
father  was  kiiig^s  physician.  In  his  early  youth,  ^  ^-^^ 
hm  was  sent  to  Athens,  and  remained  there  twenty 
years,  an  assiduous  scholar  of  Plato,  in  a  city  where 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  cultivated  with 
singular  success,  and  where  the  philosophic  spirit, 
though  often  improperly  directed,  flourished  in 
the  utmost  vigour.  Selected  by  the  discernment 
of  Philip  to  guide  and  confirm  the  promising 
dispositions  of  his  admired  son,  he  returned  to  his 
Dotive  country,  and  continued  eight  years  at  the 
Macedonian  court.  Whatever  benefit  accrued  to 
Alexander  from  the  instructions  of  Aristotle,  it  is 
certain  that  the  latter  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  gratitude  of  his  royal  pupil.  Of  this,  several 
proofs  have  already  occurred ;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  munificence  of  Alexander,  that 
bis  preceptor  was  enabled  to  form  a  library"*^,  a 
work  of  prodigious  expense  in  that  and  the  suc- 
eeeding  age,  and  in  which  he  could  only  be  rivalled 

•  8trtb9. 
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0  H  A  p.  by  the  Es^yptian  and  PergaiiieDbn  kings.  Buitte 
^^     library  of  Aristotle  was  collected  feruse,  not  aiere« 
ly  for  ostentation'^* . 

The  I  ast  fourteen  years  of  his  life  be  spent  mostly 
RsVnfe  ^t  Atbenst  surrounded  with  every  assistance  which 
AtAUien8:|^^^l  and  books  could  afford  him,  for  prosecuting 
bis  pbilosophicdil  inquiries.    The  glory  of  AJexi* 
ander's  name,  which  tlien  filled  the  worlds  ensured 
tranquillity  and  respect  to   the  man  whom  he 
distinguished  as  his  friend  ;  but,  after  the  pre^ 
mature  death  of  that  awful  protector^  the  laTidioiis 
jealousy  of  priests  and  sophuts  inflamed  the  malig- 
nant and  superstitious  fury  of  the  Athenian  pof 
pulace ;  and  the  same  odious  passions  which  proved 
fatal  to  the  offensive^:  virtue  of  Socrates,  fiercely 
assailed  the  fame  and  merit  of  Aristotle^    To 
avoid  the  cruelty  of  persecution,  he  secretly  wkh- 
and  death,  drew  himself  to  Cbalcis,  in  Eubcsa«    Thb  noear 
cxrTS.     sure  was  sufficiently  justified  by  a  prudent  regard 
^ut.^63.  i^  ^^^  personal  safety  ;  but  lest  his  conduct  should 
appear  unmanly,  when  contrasted  with  the  firmnesi 
of  Socrates  in  a  similar  situation,  he  condescended 
to  apologise  for  his  flight,  by  saying,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  afibrd  the  Athenians  a  second  op* 

*  The  "Rf^yptan  and  Peftjpaiiienian  kings  ware  lovcra  imther  of  Books 
than  of  learning  They  conaidered  a  great  library  as  contribating  to  the 
superfluous  magnificence  of  royalty  Yid.  Galen.  Comment,  ii.  in  H^h 
|>ocrat  deNatur  Hom. 

f  Aristotle  probably  had  many  assistants  in  his  philoaopbical  inqoiries 
and  compositions.  *0 /i  0-6^6; ,  »«u  x«S*  dvroi  mtj  JirrAffnu  6$m^ur  fitk*rm 
^*  tc^m:  cvf^^yut  *X^       Kth»c   Nicom  1.  X.  C  yIL 

i  Virtuiem  jiicolumen  odimus 
Sublatam  ex  oculis  quserimu^  mviU  Hobacx. 
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porfunhy   .''to  sio  against  pbfloiopby*/*     Hochai^ 
teems  to  hwe  eunrived  his  retroat  from  AtheM     ^^ 
only  a  few  months :  vexatioD  and  regret  pvobabljir 
riaortened  bis  daysf. 

.    JSotwiibrtanding  the  oceasional  persecutinne  of  PbiioMr- 
ipeculatiFe  men,  philosophy  had  fixed  its  roots  tooLcu  esu-* 
deeply  in  Athens,  to  be  extirpated  by  the  tempo*  a^!^.^ 
rary  pbrenzy  of  a  capricious  populace.    Tlieo* 
phrastus  calmly  succeeded  Aristotle  in  the  Peripa* 
too,  or  walk  of  tlie  Lyceum,  from  which  place 
tiiein  followers  retained  the  name  of  Peripatet]C8|;^^yi°ft- 
At  the  same  tiiile,  2*000  taught  virtue  in  the  Stoa^ 
or  Portico,  from  which  his  disciples  derii^ed  th<r 
^ppellatiao  of  St«ics||.    Epicurus  explained  pleat 
$un  in  those  welM^nown  gardens,  which  wer^    • 
dfetioguisbed  by  bis  name^    The  followers  of 
Piogenes,  the  Cynic,  still  assembled  in  the  Cyno^ 
mrgesT;  Speusippus  and  Xenocrates  succeeded 
Plata  io  the  academy*'* ;  and  even   Pyrrho  of 
JClis,  founder  of  the  sceptical  sect,  who  bad  ao 
companied   Alexander  in  his  eastern  expedition, 
jind  fiAiared  the  munificence  of  that  princef f,  be^* 

-)-  Laen.  1.  ▼.  in  Ari8toU&  Aucton  cltat.  apud  Brucker.  HUtor.  Pbilo- 
Soph.Toi  i.  p.  789",  &  wqq. 

^  The  c««iiicm  opiniwiy  that  the  Mlo/wen  of  Ariatolle  were 
called  Peripatetics,  i»  tit  lli^arttTur,  <*  ex  deambulatione,'*  adopted 
by  Cicero  and  others,  is  refuted  by  the  authors  cited  by  Brucker,  ▼. 
%,  p.  787. 

I)  i^aert.  vii.  5. 

§  Cicero  ad  Attic  L  ii.  epist  34» 

^  Ideniy  ibid. 

**  Suidas  in  Speusipp.    Laert.  1.  iv.e.  1,  &seqq. 

-^t  Sextus  Empiric.  Pyrthoo  Hypotyp.  L  i.  c  id. 
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CB  A  p.  came,  after  the  death  of  hit  henefaetdr,  ^  citixea 
^     of  Athens*.    Thus  did  that  illuBtrious  city,  after 

'"^^'^'^  the  extinction  of  ita  ^freedom,  and  of  its  military 
glory,  still  maintain  its  pre-eimiience  in  literature, 
philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts.  In  the  age  of  Alex* 
ander,  Athens,  as  the  seat  of  learning,  assumed 
that  precise  form,  which  it  exactly  preserved  seVen 
centuries,  till  the  destructire  invasion  of  Greece 

A^.  396^  by  Alaric,  and  the  Goths.    For  it  is  worthy  of  ob» 

genius,  servfttion,  that  the  philosophers,  who,  during  this 
long  interval,  perpetuated  the  several  sects,  sub* 
missively  followed  the  opinions  of  their  respective 
masters.  Soon  after  the  age  of  Alexander,  ge* 
niua  disappeared ;  literature  and  the  arts  alike  de* 
generated ;  n#  new  sect  arose ;  few  innovation^ 
and  thMe  unsuccessful,  were  attemptedf :  and  thus 
the  period,  which  has  been  assigned  for  the  termi* 
nation  of  the  presettt  woiIl,  seems  to  have  bound- 
ed the  progress  of  the  human  mind ;  whether, 
according  ta  the  observation  of  Longinus,  be* 
eaiise  liberty  is  the  best  nurse  of  geifios,  and 
angularly  adapted,  by  cberisbiDg  the  emulation 
and  the  hopes,  to  excite  the  enei^ies,  of  those 
born  to  true  excellence!; ;  or  because  in  the  words 
of  a  great  philosopher,  <<  there  b  a  pitch  of  exaha* 
tion,  as  well  as  of  depression,  to  which,  when  any 
nation  has  attained,  its  aflfaii*s  necessarily  return  io 
an  opposite  direction.'' 

*  Laert.  in  Pyrrbon. 

I  See  Supplement  to  my  Kev  Analyus  of  Aristotle's  spotuktive  flu- 
losophy. 
^  Lonf  de'6abllin.sect»iA* 
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Instead  of  exammini;  thifl  speiiulaiite  question,  c  h  a  p. 
which  tbe  world  is  peiiiaps  still  too  young  to  enable     ^^ 
us  with  accuracy  to  determine^  it  will  better  suitTenetioC 
tbe  design  of  an  historical  work  to  explain  tbe ^^^^^^^f 
tenets  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy^  tbeti 
first  established  in  Athens ;  briefly  to  relate  their 
various  succets  in  the.  world;  and  to  inquire  wilb 
becoming  modesty,  how  fiir  those  artificial  syvtewe 
of  happiness  cormspond  with  the  natural  dictate* 
^f  unperverted  sentimeott  and  impartial  reason. 

Aristotle,  (he  founder  of  tbe  Peripatetic  school^  Tenett  tf 
recognised,  like  Socrates  and  Fiatovthe  dignity  of  pateua^' 
human  nature,  and  placed  the  chief  happiness  of  "^^^ 
man,  not  in  the  agreeableness  of  hie  passife  sensa* 
tions,  but  In  tbe  proper  exercise^  oi  his  inteliec* 
tual  mid  moral  powers*  According  to  Atistotl^ 
tbe  habit  of  tbb exercise,  dkeoted  :by  right  reasoii^ 
eonstitated  tbe  highest  eseellence  of  man>  in  th# 
sanoe  manner  as  tb^  excellence  of  other  animalsi^ 
and  e?en  of  the  tegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
resulted  from  tbe  perfection  of  thfise  qualitiesi  by 
which  they  are  respectiTely  distinguished.  Yet,  as 
toan  is  a  compound  being,  consisting  of  mind  and 
matter,  it  seemed  evident  that  his  well-being  nmist 
in  some  measure  depend  on  the  condition  of  hh 
body,  and  on  tbe  meani^ necessary. to  maintain  thia 


*  The  stoics  adopted,  on  ibis  occasion,  both  the  ftentittiCAts  and  tbe 
language  of  Aristotle.  *0  f^n  # AaJofoc  •tx\ot^»  »9^yuta  d'tet  myttit^ 
iffr^ket^CcLvw  I  /I  '^/xif/'croc,  ti^utf  Twtf-  «  ^  wrr  ij^^r,  tlttn  ^f»(tr,  M.  Am  OB. 
Yi  51  "  The  Tain-glortous  man  places  his  own  happiness  intbesenti- 
ipentA  and  actions  of  others ;  the  volupiuous  man»  in  his  passive  senfll- 
tions :  the  wise  man,  in  his  own  actiye  eaeriione.* 
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9U  kv.  inferior  part  of  bis  nature  in  its  mofli perfect  starte. 

^^^J^^The  absence  of  disease  and  infirmilj,  and  the 
proper  constitution  of  all  our  bodily  organs,  are 
things  desirable  not  only  on  their  own  account,  but 
as  furnishing  us  with  the  opportunity  and  the 
flfieansof  exertingtbose  mental  energies,  from  wbicfa 
#ur  principal  felicity  results.  In  the  same  niaoiier^ 
the  goods  of  fortune,  wealth,  friends,  and  other 
4liternal  advantages,  are  desirable  not  only  as  con- 
tributing to  the  supply  of  our  bodily  wants,  but  dfi 
the  instruments  through  wbicfa  a  wise  m^^n  is 
enabled  to  exercise  bis  virtues,  and  accomplish  bis 
purposed.    Amidst  great  calamities'^^  Aristotle 
required  nut  that  perfect  self-command  to  wbicfa 
some  philosophers   pretended.    He    allowed   a 
flfioderate  degree  of  perturbation,  as  suitable  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.    In  the  present  con-^ 
ititution  of  things,  he  thought  a  certain  sensibility 
«f  passion  not  only  excusable,  but  necessary ;  since 
resentment  enabled  us  to  repel  iojuriesfs  and  grief 
for  past  misfortunes  made  us  vigilant  to  pre ventthe 
future  evils  that  might  otherwise  overtake  us.  But 
althous^  this  great  philosopher  acknowledged  the 
intuence  of  fortune  in  human  afiairs,  and  thought 
it  impossible  ibr  the  firmness  of  men  to  remain  ua* 
moved  amidst  the  miseries  of  Priamj:;  hemaio^ 


4ffr9X^f*ATm9  «xx'  ujn  /u<>«x«f  »<u  vtxKw.    Ethic  NLcom.  1.  i.  c  x. 

t  To  bear  insults  tamely,  was  regarded  as  highly  ung^raceful,  and 
bcooraing  only  the  character  of  a  alare.  T«^i  if:^fnxMtu(9f^w  «rf;i*frS» 
«)//>«8'o/«JW.    Ethic.  Nicom.  ir.  2. 

\  Ef  Tj^att  n^utfmttttk    Aristot  Ethic.  NicoiD.pw  401 
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tfcmed,  liowever,  that  -^e  ourselves  were  the  prin-  chap. 
cipal  architects  of  oui*  own  happiness.  The  at-  k^..^^ 
tainment  of  tbii^  great  object  depended  for  more  on 
dur  own  thoughts  and  reflections,  which  were  ever 
and  intimately  present  with  us,  and  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  own  minds,  which  were  ift  some  measure 
subject  to  our  own  direction  and  contnil,  than  oa 
ourexternalsituationand  circumstances,  whichonly 
affected  us  incidentally,  and  oyer  which  we  com- 
monly enjoyed  but  little  power,  and  sometimes 
none.  The  perfection  of  our  virtue,  which  was 
entirely  our  own  work,  shone  forth  with  peculiar 
lustre  amidst  the  gloom  of  unmerited  calamity. 
When  we  bore  it  with  becoming  patience,  we  re- 
joiced in  our  own  fortitude ;  and  this  inward  plea- 
sure often  destroyed,  always  deadened  the  smart  of 
externa]  wounds.  Assaulted  by  the  most  terrible af- 
flictions,a  wise  man  would  not  deserve  intfeed  the  epi- 
thet of  happy;  yet  neither  could  be  be  called  miseror 
bhy  since  be  would  still  disdain  to  commit  any  thing 
odiousorbase.  Philosophy,  which  professes  to  teach 
lis  the  art  ofenjoying  life,  must  therefore  disregard 
&ucb  circumstances  as  we  can  neither  govern  nor 
change,  and  confine  itself  to  that  part  which  we  can 
Iregulate  and  control.  It  must  withdraw  ouratten* 
tion  from  external  objects,  and  fix  it  on  ourselves. 

To  know  himself,  man  must  know  the  powers  nwision 
ivith  which  he  is  endowed.    Of  these  we  possess ^^^^^^i 
some  in  common  with  other  aiiimals^,  and  others P^^^^ 
ia  common  even  with  the  inanimate  parts  of  na- 

*  The  T0  «ir^«TM«r,  tbe  powers  of  senMlion,  &c* 

Vol.  IV ^  241 
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c  H  A.  P.  lure*.  In  none  of  tbose^  it  is  evident,  eas  th* 
^^  proper  employment  of  man  consist,  but  rattier  io 
sucb  faculties  as,  being  peculiar  to  bipiself,  distin* 
guishand  ennoble  humanity.  These  characteristic* 
excellences  of  our  species  all  refer,  either  to  tbe 
understanding,  or  to  tbe  willf ;  the  first  possesses 
reason  essentially  in  itself,  tbe  second  is  capable  of 
being  combined  and  assimilated  with  this  diving 
fnteiicctu.  principle.  From  the  two  powers  of  the  under- 
rairirtuef.  standing  and  the  will  are  respectively  derived  two 
classes  of  virtues,  the  intellectual  tind  the  moral* 
Sagacity,  penetration,  intelligence,  wisdom,  are 
virtues  of  the  understanding ;  gentleness,  temper- 
ance, fortitude,  justice,  are  virtues  of  the  heart; 
The  former  class  consists  in  the  proper  disposition 
and  habitt  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the  soul ; 
the  latter,  in  the  proper  disposition  and  habit  of 
tbe  desires  and  affections,  which  being  formed 
subordinate  to  reason,  and  capable  of  listening  to 
its  dictates,  then  only  perform  their  duly,  when» 
like  obedient  subjects,  they  cheerfully  observe  tbe* 
commands  of  their  sovereign.  The  intellectual 
virtues  depend  chiefly  on  education  and  exercise; 
the  moral  proceed  entirely  from  habit,  from  which 
they  derive    their   nameR.    It    is  by  practising 

•  The  TO  QfitttTuuvt  &c.  the  powers  of  nutpition,  8tc. 
f  I  have  vcniured  to  use  this  word  to  express  the  r9  s^aprutir  of  Arji*^ 
tbtle,  the  seat  of  the  appetites,  affections,  and  passions. 

a^il:  Kry*fjttf,    Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  i.  c.  ult. 

II  In  explaining  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  the  learned  reader 
will  perceive  thSit  I  have  translated,  as  literally  as  possible,  the  eiw 
tTfetiq  expretsions  of  ita  nathor-    Hdiftc;  <i»(  ^  moralia^  qkri..   The 
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jif'stice»  that  we  become  just ;  by  practising  tem-c  hap, 
perance,  that  we  become  temperate ;  by  practising     ^^ 

Aame  holds  not  in  English.  The  words  «/irr»  in  Greeks  snd  virttu  in 
latiH)  are  of  very  general  import,  denoting  any  praise-worthy  disposi- 
fiioii,  habit,  er  qtwltty,  of  i>ody  or  mind,  intelleetual  or  moraL  Tlie 
iodet^rminate  «se  ^f  these  words  has  occasioned  strange  confusion. 
The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of 
Horals,  which,  m  other  respects,  he  justly  considers  as  the  mostvalu* 
9b)e  of  his  writings,  enters  into  a  large  deduction,  fo  prove  that  all 
Tirtues  are  praised  and  recommended  as  useful  or  agreeable.  These 
iqualiiies  constitute,  according  to  him,  the  proper  definition,  the  very 
essence  of  virtue ;  and  all  other  distinctions  are  frivolous.  To  justify 
this  paradox,  he  alleges  the  authority  of  Greek  poeU  and  philosophers, 
who  apply  the  term  virtue  to  bodily  strength  or  address,  to  memory, 
judgment,  sagacity,  &c,  as  well  as  to  justice,  humanity,  charity.  This 
indeed  is  true  i  hut  the  Gceeks  distinguished  between  the  virtues  of 
the  body,  and  those  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  mental  virtues  they  divided 
into  the  intellectual  and  moral.  Aristotle  characterises  moral  virtue 
ms  a  voluntary  habit,  end  ssys,  that  moral  approbation  is  excited  only 
hf  the  praise-worthy  habit  of  suoh  affeetions  and  actions  as  originate 
in  ourselves,  and  depend  on  no  extrinsic  cause.  See  Aristot.  Magiih 
Moral.  1  i.  c.  xv  and  his  commentator,  Andronicus  Rhodius^  p.  89. 
jBd  the  Ethics  to  Kicomachus  throughout.  Mr.  Hume,  therefore,  is 
justly  reproved  by  Dr.  Beattie*  for  saying,  **  that  the  aooient  moralists 
made  no  material  distinction  among  the  different  species  of  mental  en* 
dowments  and  defects.**  See  name's  Inquiry,  vol.  ii  p  387  But 
•hheogh  the  ancients,  and  Arbtotle  an  particular,  make  very  material 
distii^tions  between  moral  and  intellectual  virtues,  yet,  in  his  xeal  for 
the  good  cause,  Dr  Beattie  goes  too  far  in  asserting,  "  that  though 
they  considered  both  the  moral  and  intellectual  virtues  as  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  character,  and  99metime$  disoouned  of 
both  in  the  same  treatise  or  system,  yet  they  deemed  the  latter  valuabk 
cnfy  tu  me(tna  to  qualify  tu  far  the  fmrmery  and  insigmjicant  or  even  oeft'miv, 
,'mhen  they  failed  to  an9t9er  thia  end,**  See  Essay  on  Truth,  p.  425.  First 
of  all,  according  to  the  Greek  moralists,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  treat 
of  the  moral  virtues  as  distinct  from  the  intellectual,  since  the  former 
could  not  exist  without  a  mixture  of  reason  or  intellect  Ethic  Nicom. 
]iassim  ;  and  particularly  1.  lii.  o-  ii  Secondly,  The  intellectual  virtues 
were  so  far  from  being  esteemed  only  as  means  to  qualify  us  for  the  mo- 
ral, ^lat  Aristotle  considers  the  exercise  of  the  former  independently  of 
the  letter,  as  constituting  our  highest  perfection  ivnd  hsppip^.  Etbio, 
Nicexn.  I.  s.  c.  vii. 
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c  H  A  p»  courage,'  (hat  we  become  courafifebus.  Hence tbe 
^^  wondeiful  power  of  legislation,  and  6arly  institu- 
tion,  by  which  the  Cretans,  the  Spartans,  and 
some  othernations,  where  honourably  distinguished 
among  ihe  rest  of  mankind ;  and  by  which  such 
states  as  shall  wisely  imitate  their  example,  may 
still  reach  the  same  elevation  of  character,  and  still 
acquire  the  same  renown :  •*  For  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  little  moment,  how  we  are  accustomed  in  youth  j 
much  depends  on  that,  or  rather  all/* 
Moraivir-  The  moral  virtues,  it  is  evident,  are  not  im- 
Ta^uTJinor  planted  by  nature  ;  for  that  which  isestablbhed  by 
^^l^''^**^  nature,  cannot  be  essentially  changed  by  custom. 
Heavy  bodies,  which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  de- 
scend, cannot  be  habituated  to  mount  upwards ; 
nor  can  fire,  which  naturally  ascends,  be  taught 
by  habit  to  move  in  a  contrary  direction.  The 
same  holds  concerning  all  the  other  laws  by  which 
nature  governs  her  work!?.  Our  senses,  and  other 
natural  gifts  have  ihe  porver  of  performing  tbeir 
several  functions,  before  they  exert  it ;  and  they 
retain  this  power,  although  we  should  allow  them 
to  remain  inactive.  But  virtue,  like  all  practical 
arts,  can  be  acquired  and  preserved  by  practice 
only.  It  is  neither  natural,  nor  contrary  to  na- 
ture. We  are  born  capable  of  attaining  it,  but 
the  invaluable  attainment  must  be  made  and  per- 
fected by  action.  Yet  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
aspire  to  this  inestimable  prize,  have  recourse  to 
▼ain  speculations,  flattering  themselves  that  this  is 
philosophy,  Tbeir  conduct  resembles  that  of  a 
patient,  who  should  caiefuUy  listen  to  his  phy- 
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aftciao*  but  do  nothing  wbich  be  prescribed.    By  c  ii  a  p. 
such  medicioe,  it  is  not  possible  to  cure  the  disor*     ^^' 
ders  of  the  body,  nor,  by  such  philosophy,  those  of 
tbe  Blind. 

Virtue,  as  .a  matter  of  practice,  cannot  be  re*  wherein 
duced  to  metaphysical  precision.  It  is  to  be  ob-*^^°"*''^' 
served,  however,  that  all  the  virtues  depend  on 
tbe  propriety  of  the  affections  from  which  they 
arise ;  and  that  this  propriety  consists  in  a  ceilatn 
point  or  centre,  from  which  the  deviations  may 
be  ioiHimerable.  The  vices,  therefore,  many  of 
which  are  without  names,  are  far  more  numerous 
than  tbe  virtues.  In  general,  virtue  may  be  con^ 
ceived  to  lie  in  a  mean  betwist  tlie  extremes  of 
too  much  and  too  little ;  and  this  health  of  tbe 
mind  resembles  bodily  health  and  strength,  which 
are  destroyed  by  excess  or  defect  of  nourishment 
cor  of  exercise.  Thus,  to  fear  every  thing  is  coward* 
ly ;  to  fear  nothing  is  audacious ;  courage  requires 
that  we  should  fear  only  such  objects  asare  truly  for* 
midable,  and  only  in  that  degree  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  feared,  in  the  same  manner,  he  who 
ia  too  much  affected  by  objects  of  pleasure,  and 
Mizes  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  them,  is  called 
intemperate ;  be  who  is  too  little  affected  by  such 
objects  and  refuses  every  opportunity  rto  enjoy 
them,  may  be  called  insensiUe^.  Temperance 
teacher  us  to  pursueonly  such  pleasuresas  we  oughts 


*  At*i&9wrtf,  and  the  abstract  thence  derived,  denoted  tbe  particular 
rice  described  in  the  text* 
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CHAP,  at  proper  times,  in  proper  places,  and  on  proper 
^^^^^^^  occasions.  According  to  the  same  view  of  things, 
generosity  lies  in  the  middle  between  avarice  and 
profusion ;  modesty,  between  pride  and  diffidence ; 
mildness,  between  irascibility  and  softness;  magni- 
ficence, between  ostentation  and  parsimony ;  po- 
fulariiy,  between  forbidding  disdain  and  officious 
adulation ;  in  a  word,  every  virtue  consists  in  8 
mean  equally  remote  from  two  vicious  extremes*. 
How  It  Considered  as  the  quality  of  an  action,  virtue 
attained,  cousists  in  the  propriety  of  that  aflfection  from 
which  the  action  proceeds ;  when  the  affection  is 
neither  too  strong  nor  too  weak,  but  has  precisely 
that  degree  of  strength,  which  right  reason  teaches 
us  to  approve.  As  the  quality  of  an  action,  virtue 
consists,  therefore,  in  mediocrity;  but  as  the 
quality  of  a  person,  it  consists  in  the  habit  of  this 
mediocrity,  since  in  judging  persons  and  cba« 
racters,  we  regard  not  particular  acts  and  feelings^ 
but  such  acts  and  feelings  as  are  frequent  and  ha- 
bitual. We  may  perform  many  virtuous  actions^ 
without  being  virtuous  men.  The  most  worthless 
of  human  kind  sometimes  indulge  the  pro- 
pensity to  pity  and  humanity.  But  whoever 
acts  right,  merely  from  feeling,  will  also,  from 
feeling,  more  frequently  act  wrong.  The  senti- 
ments of  nature,  which  prompt  us  to  take  care  of 
oUr  children,  to  relieve  objects  in  distress,  and  to 
perform  many  important  duties  of  morality,  like* 


*  Ethia  Nicom.l.  it.  c.  L  &  aeqq. 
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teise  prompt  us  lo  gratify  the  vilest  and  most  brutal  chap. 
of  our  passions.     Besides  this,  there  are  many,  ^  ^^' 
and  those  the  most  important  virtues,  the  exercise 
of  which   is  not  primarily  attended  with   plea- 
sure.     To  support  labour,   to  endure   pair>^  to 
encounter  difficulties  and  dangers,  which  wisdom 
and  fortitude,  on  many  occasions,  require,  are  not 
obviously  recommended  by  any  natural  desire ;  nor 
is  the  practice  of  such  duties  immediately  agree-- 
able.     It  is  still  less  agreeable,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  curb  and  restrain  our  natural  appetites  for  plea- 
sure, which  is  the  proper  office  of  temperance ; 
Dor  can  that  vigilant  circumspection,  and  ever 
watchful    attention  to  the   most  remote  conse- 
quences of  our  actions,  which  is  essential  to  the 
virtue  of  prudence,  be  acquired  without  trouble 
and  care,  without  many  painful  efforts  and  many 
difficult  struggles.    Yet  it  is  the  nature  of  all  tbesQ 
virtues,  as  well  as  of  the  hardest  lessons  of  justice, 
patriotism,   and  friendship,  to  become,  through 
habit,  agreeable  ;  and  the  only  sure  test  that  we 
have  acquired  them,  is,  that  they  be  practised 
with  pleasure.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  Plato, 
defines  education  to  be  the  art  of  teaching  men  to 
rejoice  and  grieve  as  they  ovgfU  ;  for,  though  there 
be  three  ends  ultimately   agreeable,  the  pleasant* 
the  honourable,  and  useful ;  yet  honour  and  utility* 
are  likewise  pursued  as  pleasures^. 

The  moftt  extensive  part  of  virtue  is  employed, 
therefore,  in  regulating  our  desire  of  pleasure,  aud 

*  £iiuc.  Ntcom.  I.  tII.  c*  xL  &  se^. 
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CHAP,  ayersion  to  pain.  It  is  also  the  most  difficult ;  for» 
^^     as  Heraclitus  observes,  it  is  harder  to  combat  plea- 
Thehnrd.  sure  than  anger.  The  irascible  passions  are  always 
Smm-ai    »oved  by   somc   appearance   of  reason;  and,  in 
Tiriuc.     jheir  most  furious  excesses,  still  afiect  some  defer- 
once  for  their  sovereign.     They  often,  indeed, 
mistake  his  intentions;  and,  like  hasty  servants> 
fly  into  action,  without  waiting  his  last  orders.    But 
pleasure  passively  obeys  sensation,  without  regard-* 
ing  reason  at  all.     The  mischief  is  the  more  dan- 
gerous, being  produced  by  the  first  object  of  na-« 
tural  desire ;  for  the  love  of  pleasure  is  implanted 
in  our  frame ;  the  germ  expands  with  our  nature  ; 
and  unless  counteracted  in  due  time,  becomes  in- 
grained in  our  constitution,  every  part  of  which  it 
pervades  and  stains.    Habit  alone  can  counter- 
act those  dangerous  propensities  of  nature.     Ha- 
bit can  enable  us  to  reject  dishonourable  or  hurtful 
pleasures,  to  prefer  honourable  or  useful  pains;  for^ 
as  the  poet  Euenus  says,  <'  there  is  a  long  con- 
tinued exercise  of  attention,  which  finally  becomes 
nature*." 
tulf !!p'    ♦   ^^^  moral  virtues  cannot,  according  to  Aristotle 
lues  the    gubsist  without  some  mixture  of  the  intellectual : 

purest  ' 

.  *  Euenus  was  an  elegiac  poet  of  Paros,  of  irhom  few  irap&entji  iwmain.. 
The  Terses  translated  in  the  test  are, 

Tflt8T»v  ttyB^wrowi  T«^»raM'«tr  ^vn  wot. 

Habits,  by  long-continued  care  imprest. 

Are  strong  as  nature  in  the  human  braast. 
This  m  better  expiessed  by  another  Gr«ek  proverib  ;  •Exjt  6m  m^truu  *ivw 
If  *wTo»  •  0i/ri»dtiA  Toivrii.    Plut.  Moral,  p.  603.    "  ChooM  tke  bost'life 
SBid  custom  vUl  renHer  it  agreeable.'* 
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but  the  isiler  may  subsist  alone  and  independent  ;c  hap. 
and  according  to '  both  Aristotle  and  Plato,  the     ^^' 
purest  and  most  permanent  felicity  of  which  man  and  most 
is  susceptible,  results  from  the  exercise  of  his  ra-^oi^*"^"^ 
tional  powers  upon  subjects  of  abstract  speculation.  »iappi»esa. 
The  labours  of  the  statesman  or  general,  the  exer* 
tione  of  the  legislator  or  patriot,  alt  refer  to  some 
end  or  purpose,  the  atf  ainenent  of  which  may  be 
prevented  by  fortune,  or  frustrated  by  the  weak- 
Bess  or  wickedness  of  men.      The   practice  of 
justice,  generosity,  temperance,  and  fortitude,  re- 
quires many  conditions,  and  supposes  a  variety  of 
flituations,  which  it  is  not  always  in  our  power  to 
command.    The  just  or  generous  man  must  have 
objects  to  whom  be  may  extend  the  efiectsof  fai9 
justice  or  generosity;  be  must  possess  the  means  by 
which  to  exercise  those  virtues,  which  all  participate 
of  frail  mortality  ;  'since,  though  directed  by  pru- 
dence, they  are  impelled  by  passion,  and  result  from 
the  exigencies  of  our  present  corporeal  state'.  But 
the  energies  of  contemplative  wisdom  are  perennial 
and  pure,  like  the  intellectual  source  from  which 
they  spring.  Not  subservient  to  remote  pui^oses, 
or  contingent  ends,  they  are  immediately  agreeable 
on  their  own  account;  and,  on  every  side,  round 
and  complete  in  themselves*    If  the  proper  exer« 
cise  of  every  member  or  faculty  enlivens  the  sens^ 
of  our  existence,  and  thereby  yields  usa  perception 
€>f  pleasure,  how  wonderfully  delightful  must  be 
the  exercise  of  the  intellect  which  renders  us 
gepsible  of  the  divine  principle  within  us  ?  To  live 
according  to  nature,  is  to  live  according  to  the 
Vol.  IV.  242 
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g  u  A  p-  uohlwL  paiiof  our  naMvo,  whiebi  donbtfetiki^'ttv 

^^    miiid.    To  Uve  tbttf»  is  the  life  of  %  god  ^  to^ 

'^         (luoian  u  fre  are.  we  ouglii  notf  accordiiiff  tp  tho 

Tulgar  exhoctation.  to  regard  only  bumaii  thiiigs ; 

but,  though  mortal^  strife  to  ^t  oo  imi^ortalil^*; 

assured  tUat.  as  the.  mind  chiefly  forms  the  aaaos 

he  who  most  cultivates  bis  mindly  is  the .  bedf 

disposed  in  himselff  and  the  most  agratabla  t0:th* 

godsf. 

Ettimate  .   Such  IS  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle^  lofty  flpaia»' 

totte'iT    ^"^0'  ^D^  imposiug,  but  in  gener^df  less  ev^ct  awl 

^kMo.    independent  tbsm  that  of  Socrates.and  Platio^  wdM 

preceded  him ;  lessproud  and teastful  thaottbaft of 

the,  Stoicfl^.or  even  the  Epicureans,  by. whom im 

was  followed ;  aoc}  on  tlie  wholot  perbapsi  aa  uit* 

excepiioDable  as  that  of  a^y  moralist  ancient  or 

mQdern. 

lUfate  in     ^^  )9 jpomioonly  obsenr^dy  that  AristoAle  attained 

the  world.  ^  ^y^^  au  thpHty^  pyoD  the  opioi^na  of  maiv  whidi 

bis  pupil  Alexander  i^cquired  oTer  their  peimina» 

But  t,h^  empire  of  Alexander,  was  established,  in  hia 

own  lifetlmei  and  p^ri^bed  with  himself.    Ttel  of 

Aristotle  did  not  co^nmence  till  moiee  tbapi>a  Ihcw* 

i^nd  years  after  bis  d^oease^  apd  Qantinue4iiiany 

centuries.    The  Peripatetic  schaol  .suhsifited^iBf 

deed^  without  interrup.tiop^  9t  Atb^oaiibntitho 
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fj9^mn  never  attained'  lf»re  any  pP6-eittiheYicbc*  H  a  ^ 
irtMve  tbe  Porrtco  and  Academy.  When  pMIosch  ,^J^^ 
,  phy  was  transplanted  to  a  tnore  splendid  theatre  ih 
Rome,  men  of  speculation  and  science  genenllly 
pr^ired  Plato  to  Aristotle*;  while  many  of  the 
Most  celebtated  cbarabters  of  the  republic  enlisted 
IhemacflT^s  undc^r  tbe  banners  of  Zeno  ot-  EpicnrDs. 
With  tbeftiHtif  Roitmn^^Uberty^phSlosopby^aswell  . 
M  literature  and  tiie  fine  arts,  slowly  declined ; 
mid  wadir  the'  Emperors,  particularly  in  the  second 
Mdl  tkM  ceMtfries  of  the  Christian  sera,  the  most 
ettraf  a^itt  6f  Plato's  spebulations  were  the  doc- 
triuM'bMt  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  tlmes^ 
JHkito  the  dark  and  shndowy  minds  of  Plotinus, 
Porpbyry,  Jambllchns,  and  other  contemplative 
▼isittnaries,  distin^isbed  ^by 'the  appellation  of 
Eclectics,  or  later  Platonists,  who  possessed  the 
wMdnesB  without  the  hnty,  and  tbe  subtilty  without 
tbs'  genius,  of  Platof. '  IhiHng  the  Succeeding 
centuries,'  tbe  doctrines  df  ArSstotte  slowly  gained 
Ihe^taeeiidant;  biit,'as  bad  ha|Spened  to  Plato  in 
an  MirKer  period,  the  most  fnv^lous  part  of  Aris- 
4«tle*8  pliilosopby  was  the  highest  in  esteem  during 
t)ie  darknesff  <rf  tbe  middle  ages.  Tbe  decisive 
baddnek  ^ef  bis  logic,  physic,  and  metapbysic, 
suited  Ihe^gei^ius  of  a  church  whith  affected  to  be 
universal,  and  the  arrogance  of  a  man  who  pre* 
^nded  to  be  infiaUiUe ;  and,  while  the  usefiil  and 


•  Oieero^i 

«t  Betidei  the  works  of  Brackcr  md  Staiile/,  tbe  ktiued  reader  bm^ 
eoniult  on  this  tuhject,  professor  Meiner's  B^ytn^  uber  4*10  Neu  Vh^ 
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CHUT,  fnciiedi  imtIu of  Aristotle  wwe  aeglortod»-  liil 

the  Riimisb  superstitloD^  ibey  long  conqiiirad,  with 
astooisbing  •uccess^  to  eotiiral  the  bumeii  miBd. 
coincid-  Zeno  and  Epicurus  pretended,  as  well  as  Plale 
^p"n.  and  Arifitotle,  to  deduce  tbeir  philosophy  firooi 
rTand  ^  eiperfence ;  but  their  vie  we  of  natuve  are  less  per*- 
Epiciirtt9.  spicuuusi  and  less  extensife;  and  {their  cosdusionB 
less  conTincingi  and  less  reasonable*  *  For  the  ior 
finite  variety  of  nature,  they  subetitiited  the  mo^ 
rowness  of  their  owb  artificial  systems;  aud  it  will 
ever  be  the  scandal  of  this  abstract  phiiowpby, 
that  men  who  boasted  following  the  same  psilh» 
shcHild  bane  reached  such  opposite  goals;  the  sect 
of  Zeno  having  discovered^  by  all  its  reaeatrfaes, 
that  pain  was  not  an  evil ;  and  tlie  sect  of  Epicurus, 
tiiat  pleasure  was  the  only  good;  the  Stoics^  that 
virtue  alone  was  truly  valuable  in  itaelffanddeatr- 
able  on  its  own  account;  the  Epicureansk^  that 
virtue  in  itself  was  really  of  tto:value,  and  iiieveiy 
desirable  for  the  sake  of  pleatuie.  Yetraaaidst  tiie 
Btriking  oootradiciionB  of  these  sects^  they  agreed 
in  speculative  pride,  loudly  asserting,  tlttlthe|Api- 
losophy  which  they  respectively  taught,  was  the 
exclusive  road  to  happiness.  Both  requinsd  from 
their  imaginary  sage  an  absolute  command  ovtr 
hh  passions,  and  both  supposed,  that  inhis  present 
Utatoof  exi9teooa»  be  could  attain  this  perfeetioo. 
Zeno  and  Epicurus  alike  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  as  unnecessary  to 
tbeir  sy^item  ;  both  justified  suit  ide ;  both  boasted 
of  enjoying  a  felicity  equal  to  Uia(  of  the  gods; 
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Md»  in  fnfmriif^u  aslfaeir  priiM^les receded  firom ch  a  p^ 
truthmKl  tiatttre»  wmA  flattered  thai  faedtioiM  ranity     ^^ 
iacideiit  to  the  iMunan  heart,  they  were  diffused 
Willi  fireater  itHpadity^  nmre  xuiowij  embraced 
md  laere  obBtinately  defended^. 

In  eaaiBtoiiig  by  what  sbew  of  reason,  nieii»  The  stoic 
ndipae  wifldcMB  was  rerered  by  their  oontempo^rop^^ 
iBfiieak  eoiHd  arrive  at  eiicb  extraordioary  coa^ 
d^mwm  the  dignity  of^  wirtue  de»ands  the 
]M3f oedenee  for  Zeno.  That  pbiloaopiier  a& 
fiactad  ia  eUBiiae,  with-  great  accuracy,  the  na- 
tural profteonties  of  the  huBiaii  race ;  to  obaerre 
Ihe ; various  <}baagea  which  ladividuals  underwent 
IB  their  progress  from  iofajicy  to  nsaohood;  to  coo- 
template  the  effects  produced  by  external  causes 
an  our  internal  frame ;  and,  by  comparing  maa 
with  inferior  animals,  to  display  the  illustrioui 
prerqgativea  which  he  eigoyad^  and  the  high  deBti«> 
nation  which  nature  had  assigned  bim.  Self-pre^ 
ieirvuition>  he  observed,  was  the  universal  and  pre 
mary  desine  of  all  animal4.  In  man,  this  desire  res* 
pected  bis  body,  and  all  its  different  members,  haa 
mindt  and  all  its  difierent  facultiea ;  andproa^ted 
bim  to  maintain  the  whole  fabric  of  his  cmnplex 
being  in  the  most  perfect  condition  of  which  it  is 
aapable»  Nature  had  generally  attached  a  pleasure 
to  the  means  necessary  t^  this  purpose ;  but,  that 
we  desired  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  preservation, 
not  preservation  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  he  thought 
evident  from  the  first  motions  and  efforts  of  all  an^ 

*  Laert.  in  Zenon.  k  Epicur.    Cicero  de  FIniliin»,  1»  i  U*  iii  Pkttiicft. 
-de  Commim.  Concept  contra  Stokos. 
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CHAP,  malfl,  tendii^  to  present  dksoldtiao  aaAtcedetttij^ 
^^     to  anj  distioct  notioas  of  pais  m  pfeasurc^. 

Although,  in  the  order  of  tiine,  mftn  peitiapB 
first  felt  the  propensitieB  requkHe  to  the  saialy  of 
his  bodily  frame,  yet,  at  a  very  early  period^ 
he  shewed  himself  endowed  with  desires  ^f  a  dif- 
ferent, and  more  exalted  kind.  Not4o  mmtioil 
the  obscure  intimationa  of  his  love  of-ln^  and 
knowledge  during  his  infont  state,  in  whiohrlie  ap* 
plied  hb  senses  with  great  actiyity  to  the  etamiiH 
alion  of  the  ohjects-presented  ta  biari,  be  naiiiralty 
learned  the  use  of  words  to  denote  these  oferftets^ 
as  well  as  the  reflections  of  his  owb  mind  eoooem** 
ing  them  ;  and  had  no  sooner  made  this  important 
acquisition,  than  be  testified  an  ardent  corioeityio 
extend  his  knowlejclges  and  to  eiriarge-bis  acqaHibt- 
ance  with  the  nature,  the  causes,  the  relations,  and 
dependencies  of  the  various  classes  of  beings  wBidi 
lie  beheld  aiound  him«  From  this  love  aM  a^ 
probation  of  what  is  true  and  Sincere,  rather  tbarf 
of  the  contrary^  which  he  feU  to  be  congenial' to 
bis  own  nature,  he  readily  believed  whatever thoM 
pennons,  with  whom  tie  conversed,  thought  proper 
to  communicate  to  him ;  a  principle  which,  though' 
the  source  of  innumerable  errors  and  jnrejudices, 
aerved,  however,  as  the  only  foundflrtiem^n  wbicA 
his  future  improvements  eouhhbe^reMred* 


•  The  prioet^left  oi  tbe  tftoieal  phllotophy  are  explained  in  Cicero  de 
Vintbus,  the  worka  of  j^pictetua,  Arrian^  Stmplkiui.  iLiid  Seneca  Ih 
treating  of  the  practical  dutiea  of  moralitj,  Cicero*^  in  biaOffieea,  diicfly 
iblbws  tbe  {krincipfof  of  the  stoics. 
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»f]b  BxnoMM^  the  nature  and  relations  of  other  cr  \  t. 
things,  be  gradually  became  sensible  of  bis  own.     ^^  - 
His  affiictions,  be  felt,  carried  bim  beyond  bissocuiaf. 
own  person,  and  be  derived  happiness  from  the  "****^ 
happiness  of  others,  although  be  receired  from  it 
JDO  advantage  but  the  pleasure  of  beholding  it. 
The  aentinients  of  justice,  gratitude,  and  bene- 
Tolence^  be  fell  to  be  agreeable  to  his  nature,  to 
be  proper  and  laudable ;  the  contrary  sentiments^ 
to  tier^disagreeable  to  bis  nature,  to  be  improper 
and  odiaus«    His  own  good,  therefore,  was  thus 
pointed  out  to  bias,  by  the  original  frame  of  his* 
aentiments,  to  be  intiniately  connected  with  the 
good  of  his  family-,  his  friends,  his  country;  and 
the  great  society  of  mankind,  of  which  he  made  part. ' 
Enbrgifig  his  yiews  still  farther,  he  perceived/ 
that  every  species  is  fashioned  relatively  to  the  ele- 
meat  in  which  it  lives ;  thus  ffshes  liave  fins  for  the 
watery  birds  have  wings  for  .the  air ;  and  that  many 
0$  these  tpecies  ave  mutUatly  connected  with,  and 
ninpraealiy  subservient  to,  each  <ytber,  while  all  of  unimtfi 
thismeasentially  enter  into  the  great  plan  of  natufeg*^"^^"** 
aad  complete  the  bat meny  and  perfection  of  that 
universal  systemy  to  the  statulity  oFwhich  the  order 
of  particular  parts»  or  what,  in  each  sj^ecies,  and 
hyei^eb  indiaidilal,!^  ealted  prfvate  good,  must 
oecessarily  he  subordinaAe. '  Oonstdering  tlie  nar-< 
rowness  of  human  capacity,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  many  of  the  connections  and  dependencies  of 
this  universal  systemehouldescapeourbbservation. 
But  if  we  confine  our  view  to  those  objects  c^ 
f^hich  we  have  the  clearesi  apprehension,  we  shaH 
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r.  cT  A  p.  find  that  they  all  depend  nn  each  other,  and  art 
^^     united  in  one  scheme  or  constitution  of  things. 
The  individuals  of  the  human  race   were  doubt- 
less formed   not  for  themseives  alone.     In  the 
dii&rent  sexes,  the  external  organization,  and  still 
more  the  inward  frame ;  the  correspondence  of  parts, 
and  still  more  the  sympathy  of  sentiments,  indicate 
t^e  male  and  female  mutually  destined  for  eadi 
other.    The  naked  helplessness  of  infancy  requires 
the  tender  cares  of  a  parent.    The  decr»f»tude  of 
age  loudly  demands  the  kind  returns  oi  filial  grati- 
tude. •  In  early  ages  of  the  world,  oien,  without 
uniting  in  small  communities,  must  have  fallea  a 
prjey  to  the  savages  of  the  desert ;  and,  with  the 
growth  xif  these   communkies,   social  afiectioa 
najturally  makes  progress;  «mce,   with  the  ad* 
Taoceoient  of  arts  and  ciTility,  the  bands  which 
unite  us   to  our  countiy    are  multiplied   and 
strengthened 
Jtttietof       In  thus  contemplatiog  the  relations  in  which  faa 
thl^de-stands^  man  becomes  sensible  of  the  dutiea.re- 
^^^     quired  of  hiou    The  Toice  of  nature  teaches  him 
(for  this  is  her  universal  law)  that  the  greater  good 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  leaser,  and  the  good  of 
the  many  to  that  of  the  few.    In  applyii^  this 
rule  to  aU  the  classes  of  objects  submitted  to  our 
choice^  we  live  consistently  with,  nature.     The 
goods  of  the  mind,  therefore^  must  be  preferred 
to  those  of  the  body  ;  and  what  is  called  private 
interest  must  yield  to  that  of  the  public.    Even  in 
objects  of  the  same  class,  the  general  law  must  be 
cdiserved.    We  must  prefer  and  rgeet,  accordnig 
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itf  the  rules  of  right  reason,  not  according  to  c  h  a  p. 
caprice  and  fancy.  In  the  primary  objects  of  ^^ 
desire  respecting  the  body,  health  is  to  be  preferred 
to  strength,  and  strength  to  agility ;  and  in  the 
secondary  objects  respecting  this  part  of  our  na- 
ture, or  those  which  may  be  employed  as  instru- 
ments to  procure  bodily  pleasures,  and  ward  off 
bodily  pains,  such  as  wealth,  power,  the  good 
opinion  of  those  with  whom  we  lire,  and  innu* 
merable  other  circumstances  of  a  similar  kind,  we 
must  uniformly  regulate  our  conduct  by  the  same 
great  principles  of  preference  and  rejection*.  In 
thus  appreciating  the  objects  of  desire,  and  when 
all  cannot  be  obtained,  in  preferring  the  most 
▼aluableand  honourable  ;  in  thus  appreciating  the  . 
objects  of  aversion,  and  when  all  cannot  be  avoided, 
in  rejecting  the  most  hurtful  and  odious,  consist 
that  order  and  harmony,  that  just  balance  of  afiec-' 
tion,  and  perfect  propriety  of  conduct,  which 
essentially  contains  in  It  whatever  is  meritorious, 
laudable,  and  happy.  It  is  coticerning  the  primary 
objects  of  desire,  indeed,  and  the  means  necessary 
to  attain  them,  that  this  propriety  of  sentiment 
and  action  is  exercised;  but  as  those  to  whom  we 
are  introduced  are  often  more  valued  by  us, 
than  those  by  whom  we  were  made  known  to* 
tbem,  so  the  duties  of  wisdom  and  Virtue,  to 
which  we  have  been,  as  it  were,  recommended  by 

*  The  technical  terms  of  the  stoical  philosophy,  like  all  terms  ofi 
art,  sound  awkward  in  languages  in  which  they  were  not  originally 
mrented ;  nothing  can  he  more-  natural  than  the  Greek  expressiopf, 
*prMH«u  and  uxhnm* 

Vou  IV.  243 
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CH  AP. the  original  propensities  of  our  nature,  are  far 
^^  more  estimable  in  themselves,  than  all  the  external 
advantages  which  they  are  fitted  to  procure. 
When  our  lives  are  harmonised  to  virtue,  when 
we  perceive  the  agreement  of  our  thoughts  and 
actions  to  propriety  and  decorum,  the  beauty  of 
this  concord  strikes  us  as  infinitely  more  desirable 
than  all  the  ends  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote :  this  concord  itself  becomes  the  great,  or 
ratliar  the  sole,  end  of  all  our  pursuits ;  compared 
with  which,  health  and  sickness,  riches  and  poverty, 
pain  and  pleasure,  are  finally  considered  as  objects 
qf  little  moment,  and  altogether  incapable  of  shak- 
ing the  stability  of  our  happiness. 
The  pica-  It  is  in  vain  that  men  seek  felicity  in  thoae  ob« 
serving  J3cts  which  depend  not  on  themselves ;  which,  even 
ihcm.  while  they  possess,  they  fear  to  lose ;  and  which 
fortune  can  either  give  or  take  away^.  The  feel- 
ings of  our  own  minds,  which  are  ever  and  inti- 
Qiately  present  to  us,  must  always  afford  the  prin* 
cjpAl  source  of  our  happiness  or  misery.  To  a 
wise  man,  therefore,  ev^ry  condition  of  external 
circumstances,  and  every  situation  in  life,  must  he 
alike  indifierent,  since  there  is  none  wherein  he  can 
be  .placed,  in  which  he  may  not  perform  his  duty, 
and  render  himself  an  object  of  approbaticm  and 
applause  to  all  rational  nature.  To  feel  in  our  own 
roinds  the  testimony  of  the  whole  universe  in  our 
favour,  and  to  be  sensible,  that  whatever  may  be 


T*  /•  »x  ^*  •/•**'»  •^•wfi  ^uKoi,  jM»WfT*,  AAXoT^ic.    Epictct.  Biicbir.  c  ii. 
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the  consequences  of  our  conduct,  it  has  been  go^c  n  kp. 
verned  by  the  great  rules  which  the  Divinity  pre*  ^^ 
scribes,  affords  a  degree  of  inward  satisfaction,  to 
which  the  greatest  outward  prosperity  can  add  no- 
thing worthy  of  calculation;  for  as  a  single  drop 
of  water  is  lost  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  ^gaean, 
as  a  single  step  is  disregarded  in  the  immense  dis- 
tance to  India,  as  the  light  of  a  taper  is  eclipsed  by 
the  meridian  sun*,  so  the  external  conveniences 
of  life^and  the  advantage^!  pertaining  to  the  body, 
are  overwhelmed,  obscured,  and  lost,  in  the  tran- 
scendent excellence  and  incomparable  splendour 
of  virtue. 

Those  dangers  which  appear  most  ftvrmidablls,  Foititu^e. 
and  those  calamities  which  appear  most  dreadful  to  • 
the  vulgar,  cannot  intimidate  or  afBict  tb6  man 
who  has  fortitude  to  despise  the  one,  and  constancy 
to  bear  the  other.  The  sage  delights  in  those  clouds 
of  adversity,  through  which  his  virtue  bejlrtis  f^rth 
with  peculiar  lustre ;  and  rejoices  in  the  kind  cruel- 
ties of  Fortune,  which  subject  him  to  difficult  and 
glorious  combats.  Sensible  of  his  own  powers, 
he  is  happy  to  measure  them  against  a  vigorous 
antagonist.  The  victory  is  not  liable  to  contin- 
gencies, but  depends  on  himself  alone  ;  a  con- 
sideration sufficient  to  support  him  against  the  com* 
bined  strength  of  countless  enemiesf.  When 
thefirm  probity  ofRegulussubmittedhisperishable 
body  to  be  burned  and  lacerated  by  the  Cartha- 

•  The  illustrations  given  "by  Cic.  de  Pin. 

■J-  Arixifroc  Ufou  J'ufxa-au,  fti  tK  ('Wfr*  <*7*v*  KtrnnJ^XFin^,  o?  hk  cr/  fr/  re/ 
tmtivfu.    Enchir.  c.  zxy. 
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c  H  A  p.ginians,  he  well  knew  that  those  reyengeful  Bar- 
?°T  htrians  could  not  torture  his  fortitude,  his  pa- 
triotism, bis  magnanirnity.  His  mind  guarded  by 
such  an  assemblage  and  attendance  of  virtues, 
bade  defiance  to  every  assault.  The  mind  of  Re* 
gulus  still  triumphed  ;  and  amidst  the  painful  dia* 
cerption  of  his  frail  members,  he  maintained  and 
fortified  the  integrity  of  that  part  of  his  nature 
which  properly  constitutes  the  man,  and  in  which 
alone  any  permanent  happiness  or  misery  can  reside. 

4teaigna.  From  the  enthusiasm  naturally  inspired  by  the 
beautiful  and  august  forms  of  benevolence  and 
magnanimity,  the  stoics  again  returned  to  the 
speculations  of  abstract  philosophy.  In  every  ar- 
rangement or  combination  of  objects,  which  can 
be  called  a  constitution  or  system,  the  good  of  eada 
part,  they  observed,  must  be  relative  and  sub- 
ordinate to  that  of  the  whole.  To  illustrate  in  the 
constitution  most  familiar  to  us,  the  body  of  man, 
the  good  of  each  limb  and  member,  considered  as 
something  separate  and  independent,  consisted  in 
preserving  its  natural  state,  and  in  never  being  sub- 
jected to  any  fatigue  or  hardship,  to  any  pain  or 
uneasiness.  But  considered  as  the  part  of  a  syatem 
in  the  good  of  which<its  own  is  necessarily  included, 
this  limb  or  naember  must  often  submit  to  great 
inconveniences.  For  the  sake  of  the  whole  body, 
the  foot  must  often  trample  in  the  dirt,  must  often 
tread  upon  thorns,  and  sometimes  be  burned,  or 
lacerated,  or  even  cut  off,  when  such  operations 
are  requisite  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  system.  In 
refusing  to  comply,  the  foot  ceases  to  ^e  a  foot ; 
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in  the  same  manner  do  you  cease  to  be  a  man,  iao  a*  a  p. 

ahrinking  from  the  hardest  duties  required  by  tlie     ^^ 

interest  of  society.     But  that  society  itself,  as  well 

as  every  member  which  it  contains,  are  pai*ts  of  a 

larger  system,  that  grand  harmonious  whole,  whose 

consummate  order  and  perfect  beauty  evince  the  bu-" 

perintendence  of  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  good"- 

ne^.  Undersuchgovernment,  no  absolute  evil  rail 

exist;  and  what  appears  wrongrespecting.partic  uiaff 

parts,  must  necessarily  be  right  respecting  t  he  wliolew 

A  wise  man  will  therefore  be  alike  satisfied  ivith 

every  situation  ia  which  be  may  be  placed;  deep^ 

ly  convinced,  that,  were  be  acquainted  wiih  the 

whole  connections  and  dependencies  ot  erent«,  hit 

actual  situation  would,  even  to  himself,  appear  the 

most  proper,  that  could  possibly  be  as^gned  him. 

He  uses,  indeed,  such  means  as  prudence. direrts» 

to  avert  calamity  ;  but  when  that  ib  hisr  k)t^  be 

jcbeerfuUy  submits  to  the  wise  dispensation  of  Pro-* 

vidence.    The  established  order  of  the  universe; 

he  knows,  is  not  to  be  changed  by  the  prayei-s  of 

men.     When  h£  prays  to  the  Gods,  it  is  not  .with 

a  view  to  alter  their  wise  purposes  concerning  him: 

be  prays  that  they  would  show  bini  the  hardest 

trials  with  which  he  must  contend,  and  the  severest 

circumstances  in  which  he  must  be  placed;  that, 

by  voluntarily  accepting  those  trials,^nd  volunta* 

rily  embracing  those  circumstances,  he  may  pro^e 

his  confidence  in  their  goodness,  and  his  perfect 

resignation  to  their  sovereign  will*. 

O^rei  rod*  i/^ir  upu  J'uvnrayfAttKf 
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If  our  own  unmerited  misfortunes  ou^ht  never 
to  create  in  us  any  uneasiness,  so  neitlier  ought 
c^mand  We  to  be  affected  hy  those  of  our  relations,  our 
^iiSS  friends,  or  our  country.  When  calamity  threat- 
ens  connections  so  dear  to  us,  we  must  exert  our* 
selves  strenuously  in  their  behalf;  but  should  our 
well-meant  endeavours  be  frustrated  by  circum^ 
stances  not  liablf'  to  our  control,  it  would  be  high- 
ly ungraceful  and  improper  to  have  recourse  to 
unmanly  lamentations.  The  same  law  of  propri- 
ety which  prompts  our  active  exertions  to  the  good 
of  others,  restrains  our  passive  feelings  at  the 
sight  of  their  distress:  tlie  former  alone  can  be 
useful  to  them  ;  the  latter  would  be  both  hurtful 
and  dishonourable  to  ourselves. 

The  stoical  philosophy  imposed  therefore  afi 
absolute  silence  on  the  soft  voice  of  pity*,  as 
well  as  on  the  boisterous  dissonance  of  anger, 
and  on  all  passions  in  general,  those  perturba*- 
tions  and  diseases  of  the  mind,  which  a  wise  man 
ought  not  merely  to  appease,  but  utterly  to  eradi- 
cate. As  they  supposed  their  imaginary  sage  capa- 
ble of  attaining  this  perfection,  they  inferred,  that 
all  duties  were  alike  ea^y  to  him.  flife  actions  vere 


This  reason  is  subjoined, 

**  We  ought  to  be  willing  to  obey  the  Gods,  since  we  mutt  obey  them, 
whether  we  are  willing  or  not." 

*  Epictetus,  hoire^'er,  ftllows  the  appearMiwe  of  sympft^y  with  oh. 
gects  in  distress,  but  sternly  forbids  the  reality.  Mm^jh  f*P  ra  xtyu  fi» 
mft  o-ufjon^tpt^Bdu  «Ls/rn  (viz.  the  person  afflicted)  m  »t«  '"%*» 
tf-tn^ricmaf flU,  yrpt9-t)^%  /ucv  tm  fcn  jmci  tnAw  rt/yeririF«(*c.  fipictet.  Encfalft 
h.ZSii. 
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continually  regulated  by  propriety,  and  all  of  them  ^  *^  ^  **• 
therefore  equally  laudable ;  whereas  those  of  a  K^m^^j 
fool,  or  one  who  substituted  passion  and  caprice  in 
the  stead  of  rea.^on  and  principle,  were  all  equally 
blameable.  This  doctrine,  which  so  nearly  re- 
sembles that  of  some  Christian  divines,  "  that  the 
greatest  virtues  of  the  heathens  were  but  splendid 
vices,"  is  the  source  to  which  all  the  other  para- 
doxes of  the  stoics  may  be  traced.  Both  these 
Christians  and  the  stoics  considered  good  or  bad 
actions  as  relative  only  tolhe  cause  \vhich  produces 
them,  the  affection  or  character  from  which  they 
proceed,  not  to  the  consequences  which  flow  from 
them,  the  good  or  bad  effects  which  they  tend  to 
promote*  These  consequences  and  effects,  it  was 
observed  by  the  stoics,  depended  not  on  ourselves. 
With  regard  to  us,  therefore,  they  were  altogether 
indifferent ;  and  as  such,  could  not  possibly  consti- 
tute any  part  of  merit  or  demerit,  or  become  the 
proper  objects  of  praise  or  censure. 

The  ignorant  vulgar,   indeed,  and  as  such  the  Vulgar 
stoics  considered  all  those  who  were  unacquainted  uonTof 
with  their  philosophy,  allowed  such  contingent  cir- *nj*|!jfj^^ 
cumstances  to  influence  their  appreciation  of  ac-™^^"*- 
tions  and  characters ;  and  thence  the  extraordinary 
confusion  introduced  into  religion  and  morality. 
Of  two  men,  equally  vicious,  the  one  may  be  con- 
demned to  obscurity,  and  bereft  of  opportunity  to 
exert  his  wickedness ;  the  other  maj  be  raised  to 
power,  which  he  abuses,  or  entrusted  with  a  sceptre, 
which  becomes  an  iron  rod  in  his  hands.     To  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  the  second  appears  a  greater 
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CHAP,  monster  than  the  first.  To  the  philosopher,  Ihey 
^^  appear  equally  criminal ;  but  the  first  is  a  storm 
which  spends  its  rage  in  vacuity ;  the  second  a  cloud, 
ilot  more  tempestuous,  that  destroys  many  fair 
objects  accidentally  exposed  to  its  violence.  Iir 
the  same  manner  two  men  may  be  equally  meri- 
torious, although  the  one,  from  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  may  resemble 
a  clear  stream  rolling  through  a  lonesome  solitude, 
while  the  other,  more  advantageously  situate  w^itfai 
respect  to  external  objects,  may  resemble  a  beauti- 
ful river  flowing  through  a  populous  valley,  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  man  and  other  animals,  and 
difiusing  abundance  and  pleasure  through  the  con* 
tiguous  country,  which  it  fertilises  and  adorns. 
eorreeted  The  injudicious  estimation  of  virtues  and  vices, 
sfoics!  by  the  efiects  which  they  tend  to  produce,  is  the 
source  of  that  extravagant  admiration  on  the  one 
band,  and  that  excessive  severity  on  the  other;^ 
which  universally  characterise  the  judgmentsof  the 
vulgar.  But  a  wise  man,  who  examines  the  first 
principles  of  action  in  the  human  heart,  will  neither 
be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  heroes  and  patriots, 
nor  provoked  to  undue  revenge  against  illustrious 
criminals^.  The  civil  magistrate^,  who  is  in- 
trusted with  the  interest  of  society,  and  who  has 
that  interest  always  in  view,  must  chiefly  regard 
external  actions,  and  consider  them  as  sufficient  in- 
dications of  the  inward  affections  and  character. 
It  is  his  business  to  regulate  the  lives,  not  to  purify 
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the  hearts  of  men.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  cukK 
He»  who  can  penetrate  deeper  than. an  earthly  ^'^ 
judge.  gOTerns  the  tnoral  world  by  more  refined 
principles,  and  dispenses  rewards  and  punishments 
according  to  a  more  acetirate  standard^.  To 
avert  his  anger,  superstition  commands  us  to  repair, 
or  compensate,  the  bad  consequencesof  our  miscon* 
duct,  a  thing  often  impracticable :  to  regain  his  ap*t 
probation,  and  that  of  our  own  breasts,  philosophy 
exhorts  us  to  fix  our  chief  attention,  not  on  effects 
which  are  transitory,  but  on  the  cause,  which  is  per* 
manentj  to  .be  leas  anxious  about  wiping  ofi*lhe 
stain  of  particular  sins,  than  solicitous  to  destroy  the^ 
source  from  which  they  all  flow.  When  we  have 
accomplished  this  great  purpose,  we  have  reached 
the  perfection  of  our  nature.  For  the  Deity,  who 
has  enjoined  virtue  as  our  duty,  has  placed  our  hap* 
{Muess  in  virtue.  In  performing  the  task  assigned 
us,  we  necessarily  attain  our  rewardf. 

.  Such  k.  the  pbUosopby  of  the  stoics,  which,  Phiioso* 
he^e  containing  several  contradictions  which  all  £p^curus. 
the  subtlety  of  the  sect  was  unable  to  reconcile, 
evidently  supposes  a  degree  of  perfection  far  be* 
yond  the  weakness  of  humanity.  The  system 
of  Epicurus,  not  less  artificial  in  its  texture, 
though  bunaip^er  io  its  origin,  is  equally  magni-> 
ficent  in  iHs  condi^sionst.    Like  the  lowly  plant, 

*  Epictet.  Enchir.  c.  xxxvliL 

f  Quod  ii  ita  eit,  ut  neque  quisquam,  nisi  bonus  vlr,  &  omnes  boni 
beat!  siM;  quid  phiknofphift  magis  colendiiin,  ant  quid  eatv&rtatf 
diTUiiiu.    Cicero  de  Fin.  h  Hi,  ad.  fin. 

#  niogen.  Laert.  in  ArUUp.  &  Epicur. 

Vol.  IV.  244 
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CHAP,  wbieli,  at  first  feeWj  eoiergiBg  from  the  gtmvni^ 
^^^  gradually  rises  toa  stately  tree  towering  to  tbe  sky, 
the  philosophy  of  Epieuinis,  at  first  reatrictiiig  the 
primary  objects  of  natural  deske  and  sversion  to 
bodily  pleasure  and  pain,  by  d^reese^ipaods  iteetf 
iiito  tlie  fairest  forms  of  rirtue^  and  enforces  the 
aererest  lessons  of  duty.  That  pleasure  and  psM 
are  the  universal  objects  of  desire  and  aTersioD  is 
«  truth,  he  obserred,  powerfiiUy  attested  by  tfa« 
consenting  voice  of  ail  animated  nature.  Not 
only  men,  but  childreii,  and  even  brute  beasts^ 
could  they  emit  articulate  soimda,  iroiild  declare 
end  cry  out,  that  pleasure  is  the  sovereign  good» 
and  i^in  tbe  greatest  evil*.  That  they  are,  not 
only  the  greatest  and  most  universal,  but  the  soir 
ultimate  objects  of  desire  and  aversion,  £piciirua 
endeavoured  to  prove  by  analysing  our  passions^ 
and  actions,  and  virtues,  all  of  .which,  he  pre^ 
tended,  had,  in  tbe  last  instance,  nothii^  fartbei 
in  view  than  to  procinre  bodily  Measure,  and  avoid 
bodily  pain.  If  we  desire  power  and  wealth,  h  is 
because  power  and  wealth  furnish  ua  with  iBmniie«' 
rable  means  of  enjoyment.  Sensible  that  the  fo<Mb 
will  of  tbe  society  in  which  we  liye^  is  necessary  te 
oitr  security,  we  strive  assiduously  to  acquire  i% 
cultivate  friendship,  exercise  benevolence^  and 
practise  with  diligence  and  alacrity  all  those  se«al 
virtues  essential  to  the  public  saiety,  in  which  our 
own  is  included.  When  it  is  necessary  to  reject  a 
present  pleasure,  in  order  to  attain  a  greater  il»^ 
future,  temperance  must  moderate  theeagemessef 

f  Cicero  de  Fmlbas,  1.  i.  c^  iz>  h  pasftim*. 
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desire;  aiid^  when  it  is  fleeestaAry  to  eneoilnter  ao  s  ak 
present  pain,  in  order  to  aroid  a  greater  in  future,  ^Jj^l^^ 
fortitude  must  control  the  dictates  of  pusUafd- 
mitj.  Justice  teaches  us  to  abstain  fsom  iojiirir^ 
others,  as  the  only  conditiofi  on  which  we  caa 
escape  being  injured  by  them.  And  prudence, 
whii*b  according  to  Epicurus  is  the  queen  x>f  all 
the  virtues,  and  to  which  justice,  temperance,  and 
Sfirtitude,  are  barely  handmaids  and  attendants,  in- 
variably  points  out  la  us,  and  enforces,  that  course 
«f  action  which  is  most  conducive  to  our  private 
comfort  and  happiness.  This  course  of  action  is 
acknowledged  by  all  mmnlists  to  consist  in  the 
practice  of  virtue;  so  that  virtue,  according  to  Epi* 
curiK,  is  the  only  true  wisdom,  and  vice  the  most 
ahort-e^ghted  levity,  and  weakest  folly. 

To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  he  observed,  that  His  anaif. 
though  all  the  modificatiora  of  hope  and  fear  ulti-  sure  and^' 
inately  refer  to  the  sensations  of  bodily  pleasure  or^^**^ 
pain,  yet  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind  are 
infinitely  more  important  than  their  originals.  The 
body  can   only  feel  the  sensation  of  the  pesent 
OKMiient,  which  can  never  be  of  great  importance ; 
v^hereas  the  mind  recollects  the  past,  and  antici^ 
fates  the  future.    If  our  mental  frame,  therefore, 
W  properly  adjusted,  if  our  sentiments  and  judg* 
laeffte  be  duly  regulated,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  mo^ 
inenA  how  our  bodies  may  be  disposed ;  we  shall  de* 
apise  ks  pleasures^  and  even  set  its  pains  at  defiance. 
If  pain  be  violent,  experienoe  teaches  us  that  it 
most  be. short;  it  cannot  be  continued  long  with-         « 
out  becoming  moderate,  and  admitting  many  in- 
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c  H  A  p- tervals  of  ease ;  besides,  death  is  always  within  cnir 
^^     reach,  and  ready  at  a  call  to  delirer  us>  whenever 
life  becomes  a  burden. 
Bold  pre-      By  tbis  kind  of  philosophical  cbemisty,  EpK 
buphiio-  curus  extracted  from  the  grossest  materials,  the 
*^^^^'      most  sublime  principles  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
His  philosophy  imposed  absolute  silence  on  the  pa9> 
sions ;  since  no  state,  and,  therefore,  not  the  little 
republic  of  man,  can  be  happy  in  sedition.     In 
this   tranquillity  of  mind,  be  boasted  a  felicity- 
which  external  pleasures  might  vary,  but  could  not 
increase ;  and  bis  security  of  enjoyment  he  asserted 
to  be  equally  firm  and  unalterable  with  thai  of 
the    Gods,   since  the  most  unbounded  duration 
could  not  afibrd  greater  happiness  than  arose  from 
reflecting,  that  all  our  pleasures  and  pains  are  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  span.    Having  adopted  tlie 
attoraic  philosophy  of  Democritus,  he  rendered  it 
subservient  to  his  morality.    The  phssnomena  of 
nature,  he  fancied,  might  be  explained    by   the 
figures  and  motions  of  the  small  particles  of  mat- 
ter;  and  as  the  universe  arose,  so  did  it  continue^ 
without  the  interference  of  the  Gods,  those  oeies* 
tial  beings,  who,  enjoying  complete  happiness  in 
themselves  and  totally  independent  on  the  actions 
of  men,  are  neither  gratified  by  our  virtues,  nor 
olSended  by  our  crimes.    Confiding  in  the  certain- 
ty of  these  speculations^  he  trampled  under  foot  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  tbe  vulgar,  and  fortified  his 
mind  against  the  fear  of  death*. 

^  Lucretius,  pusim* 
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Sudi  were  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  than  whotn  no  c  h  a  r 
philosopher  was  ever  more  admired  and  beloved  by     ^^  *    , 
bis  disciples,  or  more  cordially  attached  to  them  in  hu  cha- 
affectionate  esteem.    He  is  described  as  a  man  of*^^* 
the  most  amiable  disposition^of  great  gentleness  and 
humanity ;  and,  like  Eudoxns,  who  preceded  him, 
and  who  inculcated  the  same  loose  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion and  morality,  extremely  temperate  with  re- 
gard to  pleasure;  a  circumstance  which  failed  not 
to  add  much  reputation  to  his  philosophy.    In  his 
character,  the  firm  and  manly,  were  united  with 
the  gentler,  Tirtues.  When  grierously  afflicted  with 
the  stone,  he  bore  the  agony  incident  to  that  dis- 
ease with  the  greatest  constancy ;  and,  in  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  when  his  pain  had  reached  a  degree 
beyond  which  he  could  conceive  none  greater,  wrote 
to  bis  friend  Hermachus*,and  recommended  to  him 
the  children  of  his  favourite  disciple  Metrodorus, 
assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  as  to  himself; 
he  still  was  happy,  since  the  smart  of  his  bodily  suf^ 
ferii^s  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasures 
of  his  mind,  and  particularly  by  the  agreeable  re- 
membrance of  his  discoveries ;  a  declaration,  how- 
ever inconsistent  it  may  be  deemed  with  bis  opin- 
ions, highly  honourable  to  the  man. 

Such  were  the  philosophical  systems  respecting  pj^.j^^^  ^  - 
life  and  happiness,  by  which  the  more  liberal  part©*  Pyrrho. 
ofmankindlongaffectedto  regulate  tlieir  sentiments 
and  conduct.  The  excessive  scepticism  of  Pyrrho, 
which  none  could  reduce  to  practice  without  merit- 

*  Yid.  IMogeiv  La^rt.  1.   x.  sect.  ix.  &  C* ic*  de  Fitaibus,  L  iL  cxxz, 
liscqq. 
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o  H  A  P.  ttic;  the  chani^e  of  insanitj,  seems  nerer,  even  m 
^^*  theory,  to  hare  had  much  rogue  among  the  spe* 
Gulatists  of  antiquity.  In  matters  of  doubtftti  evi- 
dence,  indeed,  a  prudent  suspension  of  judgment 
had  been  recommended  by  Socrates,  enforced*  by 
Plato,  and  extended  to  subjects  of  every  kind  by 
tbeir  folio vrers,  Arcesilas  and  Carneades**  These 
philaBq[)hers,  however,  in  denying  certainty;  stiB 
adroited  probability,  which  they  thought  suflScieiit 
for  regulating  our  judgments  and  actions;  But  the 
eitravagant  Pyrrho  was  dogmatical  only  in  main- 
taining that  no  one  opinion  was  more  probable  than 
another.  The  non-existence  of  sensible  qtlaliliM, 
which  had  been  proved  by  Democritusf,  Protago* 
raet,  and  AristippusH,  and  which  is  commonly  stt|^ 
posed  a  modem  discovery,because  the  contrary  opi-> 
liion  obtained  among  the  schoolmen,  probably  led 
Pyrrho  to  deny  the  reality  likewise  of  moral  quail* 
ties  and  distinctions.  As  heat  and  cold,  tastes  and 
colours,  had  no  external  existence  in  bodies,  and 
were  mere  ideas  of  the  mind ;  in  the  same  manner, 
beauty  and  deformity,  virtue  and  vice,  bapinness 

*  Because  Socrates  and  Plato  doubted  aame  thlngii  these  philoto|>ben 
doubted  all.  Vid.  Cicer.  Acad  1.  i.  They  formed,  what  was  called,  the 
Kew  Academy,  which  held  the  same  tenets  with  the  Qld,  enlj  useftinif 
them  less  positively. 

t  See  Sextiis  Empericvs,  p.  399. 

*  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.  1. 1  jeot.  216,  • 
1}  Prcteria  quoniam  neqveunt  sine  Inee  coloiM 

Esse*  aeque  in  luce  existunt  primordia  rerum ; 
Scire  licet,  quamsintnullo  Telata  colore. 


8ed  ne  forte  putes  solo  spdliaU  colore 

Corpora  prima  maneret  etiam  secreu  teporis, 

Sunty  ac  frigoris  oouuno,  &c.  ttcuTiv%  I.  ii. 
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amd  mieery,  bad  no  real  or  permanent  rauM,  h^c  h  a  1^ 
depended,  like  every  thing  else,  on  relation  or  coai-  ^^^JL. 
parison.  Upon  this  principle,  ^*  that  aH  was  rela* 
tiveV'  Pynrho  established  topiee  for  enabling  his 
sect  readily  to  dispute  the  truth  of  all  positions  «rhai« 
ever;  wbicb  topics  he  reduced  to  tenf,  probably  in 
opposition  to  the  ten  categories  of  the  dogmatists. 
7fae  great  patron  of  Pyrrhonism  boasts^  that  wbile 
other  pbilmopbers  wandered  in  purstiit  ofa- false 
and  artificial  happiness,  Pyrrho  alone  had  ^feco* 
vered  the  true  and  natural  one,  and  that,  by  an  ac^ 
cident  similar  to  the  painter'sl,  who  having  fioislieil 
the  picture  of  a  dog  all  to  the  foam  of  his  mouthy 
eould  not,  after  repeated  triials,  satisfy  himself  in 
painting  this  last  circumstance.  Enraged  by  dit^ 
appointment,  be  at  length  dashed  against  the  emt^ 
Tas  the  spunge  with  which  he  wiped  bis  pencils* 
Accident  produced  the  effect  which  be  had  vainly 
aought  from  art ;  and  the  foam  was  represented  so 
naturally,  that  the  picture,  though  admirable  ia 
other  respects,  was  chiefly  admired  on  thiaaccount^r 
Fatigued  by  many  painful  researches  into  the  na- 
ture of  truth  and  virtue,  Pyrrho,  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  had  discovered*  that  truth  and  virtue  were  no 
where  to  be  found  ;  a  discovery  which  produced 
that  moderation  and  indisturbanceW,  that  happy  inr 


•  TUrrA  ayoc  vi.    Seatui  Empiric. 

t  Sextos  Empiric.  Uypothet.  Pjprrboa.  1.  i.  c.  xir«  &  Diogca.  Liert  in. 
Fyrrhon* 

i  Sextuf  Empiric.  1.  L  c.  xii.  Sex  tut  calls  the  painter  Apelles.  Pit* 
Of,  1.  xxxv.  c.  XX.  ascribes  this  accideiit  to  ProtogeaeSt  and  a  similar  one. 
to  Nealoes,  in  painting  a  horse* 

I]  ArtftfM^M^   ^xtas  Empiric. 
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o  H  A  P.  difibreDce*  or  rather  perfect  in^ns  ibSity,  which  k 
^^     as  naturally  attended  by  happiness^  as  a  body  is 
followed  by  its  shadow*. 

In  concluding  this  work  with  the  scepticism  of 
Pyrrho,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  for  the  honour  of 
Greece,  that  though  the  doctrines  which  that  phi- 
losopher inculcated  can  have  no  other  tendency 
than  to  unhinge  the  moral  principles,  to  darken  and 
perplex  the  mind;  yet  those  systems  of  his  contem- 
poraries, or  predecessors,  which  have  been  more 
particularlyexplained  in  the  present  history,  amidst 
all  their  apparent  contradictions,  uniformly  afford 
such  views  of  nature  and  of  man,  as  awaken  or 
heighten  our  love  for  both*  Established  on  firm 
grounds  of  reason,  they  evince  the  indissoluble 
Pinion  of  interest  with  duty,  display  the  beauty  of 
virtue  in  its  brightest  charms,  and  unmask  the  hi* 
deous  spectres  of  fancy  and  superstition. 

*  Sextiis  Empiric,  ubl  supr»>  &  paMinii. 
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TH.  B*  The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume^  and 
the  Figures  to  the  Page. 


JBDELERMINU8,  from  a  c^rdener,  rabed  to  the  throne  of  Sidon, 

reasons  for  rejection  his  story,  iv.  202.    Note. 
Ab^,  a  city  fained  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  oracle,  destroyed  by 

t]iePer^ao0»  L  462. 
Abstraction,  the  faculty  ol^  not  unlmoim  in  the  philosophy  of  the 

ancients,  iii.  513. 
Accent  m  lan^age,  its  u^e,  and  varieties,  i  243. 
AekoMy  conquered  by  the  followers  of  Tbamenus  king  of  Laced» 

moo,  i.  98.     Brief  political  history  of,  211. 

The  prosperity  of,  referred  to  the  irisdom  of  their  laws,  ii.  14. 

Their  prosperity  extended  to  their  colonies  in  Magna  Grxcia,  15* 

Resolutions  in  tiiat  country,  iii.  430. 
AekUlesy  opinions  of  critics  concerning  his  shield,  as  described  bj 

Homer,  i  85.    Ncte. 
Acuphis,  ambassador  from  Nysa  to  Alexander  the  Great,  hb  success* 

fill  negociation,  ir.  345. 
AiOy  the  government  of  Caria  committed  to  her  by  Alexander  the 

Great,  iy.  208. 
Adhnanthusy  joint  commander  with  Conon  orer  the  Athenian  fleet,  his 

character,  iiL  70.    Is  taken  prisoner  by  Lysander,  80.    Is  spared 

by  him.  87. 
Adimanius,  commander  of  Uie  Corinthian  ships,  his  violent  opposition 

to  Themistocles  in  a  council  of  war  on  board  the  Grecian  fleet, 

1.  470. 
Adonis,  celebration  of  the  annual  festival  of,  at  Athens^  described, 

ii.  S'rO. 
Adrasttts,  a  fugitive  Phrygian  prince,  his  histonr,  i.  308. 
Adversity,  calls  forth  the  latent  resources  of  popular  government^ 

iii.  7.    But  increases  political  factions,  00. 
Adultery,  how  punished  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  73. 
^gind,  the  island  described,  i  412.    The  fleet  o(^  destroyed  bf 

Themistocles,  413.  ^ 

JEgos-FoUumts,  naval  engagement  thero^  between  T^ysaAder  and  tk* 

Athenians,  ill.  84« 

Vol.  IV.  245 
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Mneas^  probably  eoatemporary  with  Dido,  iL  2*  ttnH* 

Msckines^  the  philosopiier,  the  argument  naiatained  in  his  Avaiopitw, 
iiL  148. 

,  the  orator,  his  embassy  to  Pelopoonesus,  to  unite  the 
Grecian  states  agauist  Philip  oi  Macedoo,  iv.  08.  105*  Quarrel 
between  him  and  Demosthenes,  110.  ills  speech  to  I  hilip  of 
Hacedoii,  113.  Is  corrupted  by  Philip's  ambassadors.  120.  His 
speech  to  Philip  on  another  embawj,  123.  Gives  ao  account  of 
bis  embassy,  to  the  Atlienians,  130.  Assumes  the  merit  ofsofiio. 
lug  Philip  towards  the  Phocians,  141.  Is  {urosecuted  at  the  per- 
suasion of  Demosthenes,  1 60.  Is  sent  as  deputy  to  the  Amphicty- 
onic  council,  203.  Inveighs  against  the  Locrians  for  cultivating 
the  Cirrhean  plain,  206.  Accuses  Ctesiphon  for  his  decree  in  ho- 
nour of  Demosthenes,  334.     His  banishment,  335. 

Msehylus  the  tragedian  distliiguisiies  himself  at  the  batlle  of  Maratlioi^ 
i  403.     Was  the  father  ofUie  Greek  tragedy,  ii.  145. 

Msopy  liis  fables^  the  first  Greeum  attempt  toward  moral  philosophy^ 
.  iu  128. 

JKtolians^  engage  as  ausiliaries  to  the  HeracTidse,  i  00.  Establish 
themselves  in  Peloponnesus,  07.  Are  ravaged  by  the  Atbcoiausi 
H.  270.    Singular  mode  of  fighting  tiie  invaders,  271. 

Aganumnon  commands  the  Grecian  armament  collected  agaiast 
Troy,  i.  43.  Takes  and  destroys  that  city,  46.  How  be  o|}- 
tained  pre-eminence  over  the  other  Gretiaa  princesi  68*  Uis^ 
death,  01. 

AgesilauSy  hb  character,  and  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Sparta, 
iii,  240.  Is  declared  kiog,  250.  Takes  the  command  of  the 
Grecian  forces  in  Asia,  254.  His  ill  treatment  of  I»ysaoder, 
256.  His  address  in  counteracting  the  treachery  of  Tissapbenie^ 
iS58.  His  expedition  to  Phry^ia,  250.  His  military  prepara* 
(ions,  and  martial  exercises,  1.60.  Defeats  the  Persians  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Pactolus,  262.  Negociation  between  bun  and 
I'ithraustcs  for  the  indemnity  of  Lydia,  263.  Is  intrusted  witli 
the  command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  264.     His  victories  inspire 

^  ](iim  with,  the  hopes  of  conquering  the  Persian  empire,  265.  Is 
recalled,  275.  He  defeats  the  Thessalians  on  his  return^  278, 
Defeats  (he  confederate  army  at  Coroncea,  286.  His  Asiatic 
victories  prejudicial  to  Sparta,  810.  Allows  his  colleague  Cle- 
ombrotns  to  conduct  the  war  in  BoDotia,  344.  Is  supposed  ^o 
have  been  privy  to  the  attempt  of  Sphodrias  op  tlie  Fireus  of 
.Athens*  347.  His  invasions  of  BoDotia,  ib*  Acts  as  the  Spartan 
deputy  in  the  Grecian  congress  at  that  city,  355«  Debates  be> 
tweco  him  and  Epambondas,  356.  Evades  the  iaw>  of  Lycurgiis 
with  respect  to  the  troops  vanquisl)cd  at  Leuctra,  374.  His  in«^ 
fectual  attempts  to  restore  Uie  Spartan  authority  iu  Arcadia^  392. 
His  vigilant  eseitions  on  the  invasion  of  Laconia  by  the  Theh9n% 
S05.  JN'pirociatrs  a  ddfcnsive  treaty  with  Atbewb  397*  His  death 
and  character,  464, 
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iMfresipolhj  Kin^  of  Sparta,  besieges  and  takes  the  eity  of  Bfiotlnxa, 
iii.  317.     T  ikes  Torona,  327.     Dies,  328. 

^gt5,  KiDg  of  Sparta,  eommandB  tlie  Spartan  forces  at  the  renewal  of 
the  Pelbponnesiao  war,  ii.  318.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the  Ar- 
gires,  3 1 9.  Battle  of  Mantinaea,  323.  His  expedition  into  Attica, 
383.  His  spoiise  Timea  seduced  bj  Alcibiades,  liL  13.  Invades 
the  Eliaus,  160.    His  death,  249. 

Jgoracrihu%  his  celebrated  statue  of  Venus,  iii.  150. 

Agriculture  tau^t  in  Attfca  by  Cecropp,  L  12.  How  practised  in 
Greece  during  tlie  berok  age^,  €7.  83. 

Agrigenban,  by  whom  founded,  ii.  1 1. 

Its  mas;Dlficence,  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  iiL  166. 
Sie^  of,  by  the  Carthaginians,  100.  Miserable  fate  of  the  Agri- 
gentioes,  ibid* 

Ajax^  the  son  of  Telamon,  his  presumptibn^  and  how  puoirfied,  L  b^. 
Note. 

Alc9U8^ihe  ancient  Greek  poet,  his  character,  i.  270. 

jHcauder,  from  a  persecutor,  becomes  a  supporter  of  the  institutions 
of  LyeuiHTus,  i.  129.     Nate. 

fildbiades^  his  birth  and  education,  ii.  309.  Attachment  between 
him  and  Socrates,  311.  His  character,  313.  His  antipathy  to 
Spaita,  314.  His  deceitful  conduct  toward  the  Spartan  ambas*  ' 
^dors,  310.  Persuades  the  Athenians  to  enter  into  the  Argire 
ulliance,  317.  Persuades  the  Argives  to  break  their  truce,  32  K 
His  ambitious  views,  340.  His  debate  with  Nicias,  respecting 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  343.  His  armament  sails,  350.  He 
takes  Catana,  355.  His  operations  stopped  by  ht^  recal  to  Athena. 
;350.  He  is  accused  of  impiety  by  Theisaius,  358.  He  flies  to 
3parta,  301.  382. 

Suipiises  the  Athenian  partisans  in  Cbios,  Iii.  11.  Seduces 
the  spouse  of  King  Agis,  13.  Takes  refuge  witii  the  Persiati 
general  Tissapheroes,  15.  Alienates  that  general  from  the 
Spartan '  interests,  10.  Conspires  against  the  democracy  in 
Athens,  17.  Frustrates  tlie  negociation  l)etiieen  the  Athenian 
ambassadors  and  Tissaphernes,  23.  Is  invited  by  Thrasybulus 
to  the  eamp  at  Samoa,  28.  His  address  to  his  countrymen,  29. 
His  message  to  tlie  tyrants,  37.  Ts  recalled  to  Athens,  34. 
Captures  the  whole  Pdopentiesian  fleet  37.  Takes  Byzantium, 
42.  His  triumphant  return  to  Athens,  43.  Conducts  the  Eleu- 
ffiniatt  festival,  48.  His  arrival  on  the  anniversary  of  tlie  Plyn- 
teria  deemed  inauspicious  50.  His  fleet  defeated  during  hfs 
aberace.  by  Lysander,  59.  He  is  impeached  by  Thrasybulus^ 
and  disgraced,  60.  His  advice  for  the  security  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  rejected,  S3.  Retires  to  Phrygia,  112.  Manner  of  his 
deatk,  fM«f. 

Meidas^  Ae  Spartan  naval  commander,  sent  to  the  relief  of  Bf  itylen^^ 
his  impAident  conduct,  ii.  241.  2^L    fiQb  ei^gagemen^  with  Nicoft- 
i«tGmfr%25^ 
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AUzander,  King  of  Macedoii^  Us  chaiactei;  i  487.    ii  tmplflyei 

b>  Mardouius  to  treat  with  the  AtheoiaOfcyiiftidL 

AlixaMkr  the  Great,  btf  birth,  iv.  37.  ilia  behitrioer  to  the 
Perbiao  aoibaMadora  at  bis  iaUier'a  covrt,  149.  IBtvea  the  life  of 
Lift  ^aib«r  Philip^  197.  RoiHa  the  Xbebwa  at  tte  battke  of  Cba-- 
rooea,  ^\9.  Uaarrela  wiib  hia  fetber,  and  takea  fcsfuee  aaMD^ 
the  reu  tiioua  lll>riao^  235.  If  lecoucikd,  ^0«  DificttlUea 
atlemliiij;  bis  succesaioD  to  his  fether'a  crown,  238.  ile  la  ac^ 
kaouiedged  general  of  the  Greeka,  240.  His  interview  vitb 
Dio^eues  the  cjoic,  ibi/L  Defeata  the  Thraciam^  241.  FasBea 
the  Danube,  243.  Is  assiBted  bj  Laogama  the  Agriao*  245.  Dor 
feats  Glaucias,  King  of  the  Taulantii,  246b  ilevolt  aod  deatruc- 
tion  of  Thebes,  248.  His  acta  of  forbearance  there,  250.  Be- 
ceives  congratulatory  embasaiea  from  the  Grecian  atateSi  251. 
f  re^iares  for  iok  eastern  expedition.  252.  Preparea  to  poas  tliQ 
Granicua,  257.  Battle  tiiere,  258.  His  personal  gallantrj, 
260.  His  prudent  humanity  after  the  emagement,  263c 
Immediate  fruits  of  tlib  victory,  264.  Besiej;ea  tiaiicamoasui^  ^ 
265.  Ihe  town  taken  and  demolished,  267.  His  judicioua  plan 
of  warfare,  269.  The  arts  by  which  he  secured  his  conqneslii 
270.  Jb'avourable  circumstances  attending  hia  march  iran  Pha- 
selis  to  Fei^;a,  271.  He  chastises  the  duplicity  of  the  cHiaeos 
of  Aspeudus,  273.  Enters  Phrygia,  HM.  Fuifila  the  oracle 
relating'  to  the  Gordian  knot,  275.  Passes  the  northern  gate 
of  Cilicia,  278  His  sickness  at  Tarsus^  279.  IMspoaiCioo 
oi  hia  army  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus,  284.  Defeats  JDa* 
riuB,  285.      His  generous  treatment  of  Darius*  captive  faaHy, 

.  288.  His  moderation  increases  with  hia  good  fortune,  289,  Be- 
ceives  an  amicable  embassy  from  T>re,  291.  Beaiegea  Tyre^ 
294.  Takes  the  dty,  901.  Is  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Gaza, 
d03.  His  easy  conquest  of  Egypt,  304.  Founds  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  305.  Visits  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  306. 
Foundation  of  bis  claim  to  beiag  the  sou  of  Jupiter,  308. 
Nate.  He  marches  into  Assyria^  309.  Battle  of  ArbeK  ^ll- 
His  acquisitions  by  the  defeat  of  Darius,  318.  Pursues  Darius, 
821.  PuTBues  the  murderers  of  Darius,  323.  Beaieges  the  Sog- 
dian  fortress,  327.  Reduces  it,  and  marriea  Bozana^  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oxyartes,  330.  Surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Chorieaes, 
ibid.  His  prudent  regulation  of  hia  conquesta^  332.  Under- 
takes bis  Indian  expedition,  339.  His  difficult  passage  oyer  the 
Paropamisus,  340.  Reduces  mount  Aornoi^  342*  Receives 
the  submission  of  Nysa,  343.  Passes  the  Indus,  346.  Hia  pas- 
lage  over  the  Hydiaspes  disputed  by  Povusi  347.  The  pasiage 
elTccted,  350.  ]>feats  Ponis^  and  ti^atB  hiw  generously,  354. 
Fouuds  JVicaea  and  Bucepbalia,  356.  Passes  the  Acesines  and 
Hydraotes,  357.  Besieges  and  tal^  Sangahi,  358.  The  eaatem 
bounds  of  his  coiiqueste^.359.  Hi9  life  enAtagege^  jiy  bis  rash- 
tiesB  at  the  siege  of  the  Mallian  fortressi  363.    Maidi^  4a«lgb 
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•  die  OedroBian  desert,  90S.  PnnMes  tlie  licentious  cruelty  of 
Cieander  and  Sitalus,  307.  Romaotic  account  of  his  march 
lhrou|;ii  Carmania,  ibid.  Punisiies  the  revolt  of  his  governors  of 
'  BabyloD,  Persepolis,  and  Susa,  368.  Improves  the  internal 
state  of  his  cofufueslfl,  370.  Sends  vessels  to  explore  the  Fersiaii 
ADd  Arabian  galph^  371.  Founds  a  city  of  retreat  for  bis  su: 
perannuated  soldiers,  '872.  Discharges  the  debts  of  his  army, 
374.  Promoles  intermarriages  with  the  Asiatics,  375.  His  im: 
moderate  grief  for  the  deaUi  of  Hephsstion,  376.  Reduces  the 
Cossseans,  378-  Arts  practised  to  prevent  his  return  to  Babylon^ 
380.  His  death,  383.  His  character,  384.  His  faulU,  rather 
resulting  from  his  situation  tiian  his  personal  character,  387.  His 
murder  of  C-.litua,  390.  His  magnanimity,  392.  Hia  account  of 
his  father  aod  himself  393.  The  division  of  his  conquests,  397. 
AUxamkr^  King  of  Thessaly,  Ids  character,  iii.  415.  Hb  treache: 
rous  seiSBure  of  Pelopidas,  418.  Anecdotes  of  Pelopidas  during 
bis  coofincflMOt  with  him,  420.  Battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  442.  If 
again  defeated  by  the  Tbebans,  444. 

,  the  son  of  yfiropus,  bis  treachery  to  Alexander  King  of  Mar 
cedon,  detected  by  Parmenio,  iv.  276. 
AUxandria,  the  city  of,  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  305. 
if^fdllff,  kingofL^dia,  his  systematic  depredations  on  the  Milesianiv 
L  297.     How  induced  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  298.    His 
long  aid  happy  reign,  300. 
AlphAtty  Plioenician,  introduced  into  Greece,  i.  10. 
AinMm^  how  he  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  liis  character, 

i.  345. 
JinaxonSy  the  existence  of  such  a  nation,  why  not  to  be  doubted,  i.  19^ 

Naie. 
'  AmpkiWi  a  Messenian  city,  treacherously  seized  by  the  Spartans,  v 
162. 
Ampkiim^  the  Grecian  bard,  who,  i.  251. 

Amphie^^mne  councHy  the  origin  o^  i.  19.    Its  authority  extended, 
107.    Conduct  of,  on  the  temple  of  Delphi  being  plundered  by  the 
GriBseaos,  217. 
Summary  history  of,  iii.  466. 

An  angry  decree  issued  against  the  Phocians,  iv.  42.  And 
against  Sparta,  43.  Cruel  decree  o(  against  the  Phocians,  136. 
JMacedoo  declared  a  member  of  the  Hellenic  body,  143.  Philip  lUc 
vited  to  check  the  insolence  of  Sparta,  152.  He  is  declared  general 
of  the  Amphictyons,  197.  The  Amphictyons  destroy  the  Amphit 
aean  plantations  on  the  Cirrhean  plain,  208. 
AmffkipeHsy  deseription  of  that  city,  and  its  revolt  from  the  Athenians, 
li.  298.  Defeat  and  death  of  Cleon  in  an  attack  of  the  city,  303. 
Honours  conferred  there  on  Brasidas,  ibid. 

This  city  joint  the  Olynthiaii  confederacy,  iv.  27.  Is  besiege^ 
by  PhlMp  «f  llacedoD,  30.  Is  taken  and  annexed  to  Macedoib 
31.  .      . 
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JmphissemiM  accnscd  bj  MBchiaes  to  the  Aapfaictjoiiic  council,  fi|r 

cultivating  ilie  Cirriieao  plain,  iw.  206.    They  attack  the  Ampfaic* 

tyoDB,  for  destroying  tiieir  plantations^  208.    Ampliissa  taken  by 

Philip  of  Macedon,  210. 

Amusements  of  the  Greeks  during  the  heroic  ages,  i.  87. 

Jtr^ntas  II.  kin^  of  Macedonia,  dethroned  by  Bardyllis,  and  restored 

by  the  Spartans,  iv.  7. 
Jtmyntas^  the  son  of  Philip,  bis  pretensioQi  to  the  tbrane  of  Macedonia^ 

iv.  239. 
Jnacreon,  the  ancient  Greek  poet,  bis  character,  L  27 1 . 
Anaxagcrasj  was  the  first  Grecian  philosopher  who  promulgated  ra- 
tional ideas  of  the  Deity,  ii.  21.    AV£«.  131.    His  doctrines  eoiio« 
teracted  by  the  refinements  of  the  Sophists,  ibid.    His  accvsation 
and  banisbnent,  209. 
Jnaxander^  the  Spartan  general,  is  defeated  by  Aiifltomenes  the  Mes^ 

senian,  i  18CL 
AndencOy  settled  by  the  Eretrian  prisoners  after  the  battle  of  Mam- 

tlion,  1.  400. 
Andracles,  the  joint  king  of  Messenia,  his  unauccessfitl  coocest  wHh  his 
associate  Antiochus,  i  161.    Obtains  the  proviooe  of  Hyaoilafraiii 
the  Spartan  conquerors,  1 77. 
Anampharetusj  the  Spartan  commander  under  Pausanias,  his  vefracto^ 

ry  conduct,  L  503. 
Antalcidas^  one  of  the  Spartan  n€|;ocialesi  at  tbe  Persian  court,  hji 
character,  iii.  296.     His  successful  negociations,  208.     Recnes  tlw 
jealousy  of  Artaxerses  against  the  Atheniana,  803.     Reduces  die 
Grecian  states  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  Aitaxerxea 
306.    Assists  at  a  congress  of  tbe  Grecian  states  at  the  couH  of  A>» 
taxerzes^  423. 
Antiochusy  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  absence  of  AI* 
cibiades,  imprudently  exposes  himself  to  a  defeat  by  Lysander,  ii& 
69. 
'-  ,  the  Arcadian  deputy  at  the  Persian  court,  hb  chaneter  of 

the  Persians  to  bis  countrymen,  iii.  426. 
AnUpateTj  is  entrusted  by  Alexander  with  the  care  of  M aoedon  and 
Greece,  during  his  eastern  expedition,  iv.  253     Checks  the  com* 
motions  in  Greece,  during  the  absence  of  Alexander,  333.    Is  or* 
dered  to  join  his  master  with  new  levies,  374. 
AntiphoHj  tiie  orator,  his  diaracter,  iii.  1 8.    Put  to  death  by  the  Thir« 

ty  Tyrants,  iii  100. 
Jniiphony  an  Atheuian  incendiary,  is  employed  by  Philip  of  Macedon 
to  burn  the  Athenian  docks,  iv.  200.    Is  detected  by  DemosCfaenei^ 
and  punished,  201. 
Aniistheuesy  of  Athens^  tbe  great  lessons  of  his  phiHisopby,  liL  140. 
Aomosy  mount,  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  342. 
ApelkSy  his  eminence  as  a  painter,  his  works,  iv.  407. 
ApMt^  causes  that  ga^e  his  oraeie  at  Delphi  a  superior  oiedit  etcr 
other  oracles^  i.  12w 
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j^hj  the  Axtjchm,  aecoaot  of  the  throne  of,  nmdebj'  Bathjclet 
the  Magoeiiau,  iL  1t>3.     Belvidere  descried,  176. 

The  Absan  temple  oS,  burot,  with  a  number  of  Phocian  refugees 

•    in  it,  iv.  126. 

JpoUodcrus,  the  Athenian  painter,  the  first  who  knew  the  force  of  lighf 
and  shade,  iii.  401. 

. ^  governor  of  Babylon^  hb  arte  to  prevent  Alexander  th^ 

Great  from  rctumiofr  to  that  city,  fv.  380. 

JpoUonides,  ihe  Oljuthian,  tmuished  bj  tlie  intrigues  of  Philip  of  Ma« 
cedoo,  iv.  90. 

Aracusj  is  appointed  to  command  the  Spartan  fleet,  to  cover  tiie 
tnifil  of  the  fleet  to  L}8andery  who  goes  second  in  coromaoda 
iii.  82. 

Arbtla^  battle  of,  l)etween  Alexander  the  Great  and  Darhis  king  of 
Persia^iv.  311. 

Arcadia^  situation  of  that  country,  and  character  of  its  inhabitantflip 
i  207. 

State  of,  at  the  era  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa,  iii.  3)4.  Fatei 
ti  Mantiniea,  3 la.  National  character  of  the  Arcadians,  409. 
Are  defeated  by  Aichidamns,  413.  Arcadia  ravaged  by  the  Spais 
tans  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Achsans  oi)  the  other,  431.  A  peace 
conchtded  with  Athens,  484.  The  Arcadians  seize  Otympia,  and 
Cflebrate  the  games,  445.  They  plunder  the  Olympic  treasure, 
447.  Scheme  of  those  who  partook  of  tliis  treasure,  to  prevent 
ioquiries,  449. 

ArckeUus  I.  king  of  BTacedon,  his  history  and  character*  iv.  5. 

ArdddamuSj  king  of  Sparta,  his  pacific  advice,  when  the  Peioponno^ 
siaos  endeavoured  to  draw  the  Spartans  into  their  confederacy 
against  Athens,  ii  204.     Is  appointed  to  conduct  the  war,  213«.  ^ 
Leads  ilia  army  into  Attica,  210. 

■  ■,  aon  of  AgeaiUus,  solicita  the  pardon  of  Sphodrias,  on^ 
of  friendship  to  his  son  Cleon^mus,  iii  346.  Commands  the  Spar-^ 
tan  forces  sent  against  the  Arcadians,  411.  Defeats  them  at 
Midea  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  413.  His  speech  on  the  requ<'st^. 
of  the  Spartan  allies,  for  leave  to  oe^ociate  a  separate  peace  with 
Thebes,  437.  Defeats  the  attempt  of  Epaminondas  to  surprise  the 
city  of  Sparta,  455« 

Endeavours  to  revive  the  Spartan  power  in  the  Peloponnesus,  hrJ 
49.    Aims  at  procurin«:  the  custody  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  126. 
'  Baises  an  army  for  that  purpose,  1 30. 

ArcktUxkus^  the  ancient  (^reciao  poet,  memoirs  of,  i.  250.  Hia 
bitter  revenue  a^nst  Neobule  and  her  father,  262.  Character  of 
bis  poetry,  263.  Is  bani^ed  Faro?,  265.  Recovers  creflit  at  the 
Olympic  games,  266.  Honours  paid  to  him  on  his  return  to  ParoflL 
268. 

Architeeture^  nide  stite  of,  in  tfw»  heroic  a^es  of  Greece,  i.  84* 
Tlie.Doric  and^lonicoitlersoli  where  Invefiiedy  it*  1^2. 
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Arekom^  comroencemcat  of  the  magistracj  of,  at  Atheos,  io  tM 
stead  of  the  kiugs,  i.  lol.  Their  number,  office,  and  rank,  iL 
112. 

Arc9pagu8y  the  court  of,  at  Athens,  described,  i.  361.  iL  113. 

Jrginussmj  battle  o(  betireen  Callicratidas  and  the  Athenians, 
iiL  70. 

Jrgonautic  expedition  undertaken,  i.  20.  The  object  of  this  adFeo- 
ture,  22. 

JrgoSi  first  settled  bj  Danaua,  1.  8.  Contests  between  the  citizens 
o(  and  those  of  the  dependent  towns,  i.  210.  War  with  Sparta, 
322. 

Intestine  commotions  in  the  republic  of,  ii.  89,  The  town  of 
Mycense  destroyed,  00.  Conduct  of  the  Argives  during  the  Pelo- 
poonesian  war,  308.  The  Argive  alliance,  ibid.  The  Ar^res 
take  arms  on  the  renewal  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  310.  Con- 
clude a  truce,  Und.  The  truce  broken  at  tlie  instigation  qf  Alci* 
biadeai  321.  Battle  of  Mantinca,  322.  Tumult  at  Argos,  in  which 
the  league  with  Athena  is  abjured*  and  a  confederacy  entered  into 
with  Sparta,  325. 

JrimUf  succeeds  to  the  command  of  Cyrus*  vanquished  arroyafler 
the  battle  of  Cynaxa,  iii.  199.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Artaxerses, 
202.  Is  detached  from  the  Grecian  allies  by  the  contrivance  of 
Tissapheines,  203. 

JristoBus^  commands  the  Cormthian  auxiliaries  sent  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fence of  Potidaea,  iL  199.  Is  taken  by  the  Athenians,  and  put  to 
deaths  230. 

MisUtg^roM^  of  Miletus,  instigates  the  looians  to  revolt  against  the 
Persian  government,  i.  256.  His  uegociations  at  Sparta,  358. 
Applies  to  the  Athenians  for  assistance,  361.  369.  The  remainder 
of  his  history,  and  death,  373. 

JrisUdes^  his  generous  deference  to  Miltiades,  his  associate  in  the 
command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  L  397.  Comparison  between 
bun  and  Thcmistocles,  407.  Their  rivalship,  409.  He  1?  ba- 
nished, 410.  Returns  to  the  Grecian  fleet  just  before  the  battle  off 
Salamisi  474*  His  speech  to  Mardonius  on  the  part  of  the  Athe- 
aiana,  489. 

Is  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  finances  of  tlie  confederated 
Greek  forces,  on  the  reeal  of  Pausanias,  ii.  62.    His  death  and 
character,  67. 
■  I    ■  ■    »,  a  Thcban  painter,  his  great  power  of  expression,  iiL  494. 

JristoeraUs^  King  of  Arcadia,  professes  to  assist  the  Messenians  against 
the  Spartans,  L  189.  Deserts  tliem  at  the  battle  of  the  Trenches, 
190.    His  second  treachery,  and  punishment,  20l« 

ArisUdtmus^  the  Messenian,  devotes  his  daughter  to  death,  in  obe- 
dience to  oracular  demand,  L  172.  Kills  her  brutally  himseli^  173* 
Becomes  king,  and  wages  successfiil  war  against  the  Spartans,  174 
Kills  himself,  176. 
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jlrisl0iemHii  fiO  AtheDian  player,  employed  by  Philip  of  Macedoo  to 
cultivate  bis  interest  at  Attiens,  iv.  104.  His  embassy  to  Philip, 
108*    Is  sent  again,  110. 

Aristomenes^  is  saluted  king  of  Messenta  by  the  army  on  the  plains 
os  Derse,  L  181.  His  ^iant  rxpedition  to  the  city  of  SparDl, 
183.  His  repeated  successes  a^inst  the  Spartans,  185.  Is  de- 
feated at  the  'J'reochesi  100.  Defends  the  fortress  of  £ira,  102. 
Is  taken  prisoner,  103.  His  extraordinary  escspe,  104.  Is  sur* 
pribed  by  the  Spartans,  197.  Abandons  £ira,  100.  Is  kindly  re* 
ceired  by  the  Arcadians,  201.  His  ttayels,  death,  and  eharaetdr^ 
200. 

ArisUphanee^  a  declared  enemy  to  Socrates,  ii.  144.  Nature  of  his 
comedies  described,  1 40.    Ridicules  Cleon,  28  7« 

His  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  the  remote  cause  of  the  prosecution 
of  Socrates,  ill;  128. 

AruUMe^  his  distinctlotis  of  style  in  writing,  ill.  154.  Inquiry  into 
PisCo's  doctrine  of  ideas,  514.    Note. 

Scientifical  presents  made  io  him  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv. 
410.  His  moral  and  political  works  superior  to  the  writings  of  all 
his  predecessors,  411.  His  philosophy,  412.  His  lo^c,  413. 
Hb  great  opportunities  of  improvement,  415.  His  death,  416. 
Tenets  of  the  peripatetic  school,  419.  Estimate  and  fiite  of  his 
philosophy,  430. 

ArmmiiL,  Mssage  of  the  Greeks  through  that  country,  under  thecon- 
duct  of  kenophon  and  Cheirosophus,  iiL  21 7. 

Atriany  iemarl>B  on  his  account  of  Alexander's  passage  from  Phaselis 
to  Pei]ga,  iv.  272. 

Aiiabaams^  his  moral  reflections  to  Xerxes,  on  the  review  of  hisfm- 
mense  army,  i.  424.  His  cautions  for  the  saicty  of  ^  Persian 
fleet,  431. 

ArtaboMua^  satrap  of  Ionia,  revolts  from  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  king  oC 
Persia,  and  supports  himself  by  the  ateistance  of  Chares  of  Athens, 
lii.  385. 

Artapkem€8^  the  Persian  governor  of  Sardis,  comrnands  the  A^illans 
to  reinstate  Hippias,  whom  they  had  expelled,  I.  308. 

Ariaxerxis  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  affonds  protection  to  The- 
nistocles  on  his  barrishment,  iL  66.  His  measures  of  dcHence 
against  the  Grecian  invasion,  71.  Cfmon's  victories  over  his  fleet 
and  army,  72.  Revolt  of  Egypt,  76.  Solicits  a  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  80. 

(Memnon),  is  appointed  suceesMir  to  the  throne  of  Persia, 
by  bis  Esther  Barfus  Nothus,  iii.  177.  His  brother  Gyms  dis- 
putes the  crown  with  him,  180.  Leads  hk  army  agafost  him,  104. 
Battle  of  Cynasa,  195.  Concludes  a  trace  with  the  Grecian 
army,  202.  Makes  war  against  the  Spartaos,  241.  Orders  the 
4c»tli  t^  Tlsttphenies,  and  commits  itie  care  of  the  war  to  Ti- 
thraustesj,  262.  His  interview  with  Conon,  283.  U  persuaded 
bj  CoDon  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens^  204«  He  dictates  the 
VoIm  IV.  246 
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terms  of  a  general  peace,  304.  His  motive'  for  pwaMof  the 
traaquillhj  of  Greece,  305^  Pioeures  a  csognu  to  be  held  at 
Sparta,  352.  Cooctude?  a  treaty  with  the  Spartan^  407.  A 
coD|rrc88  of  the  Grecian  states  at  his  coart,  423. 

jlriemisia,  of  Halieamassus,  her  advice  to  Xerxes,  L  468.  Her  ar- 
tifice to  save  herself  at  the  battle  of  Satamis,  477. 

ArieftdiUtm^  the  first  sea  engagement  there  between  the  GreelaB  and 
PerMan  fleets,  i.  455.    The  second,  457. 

Jttpasia,  the  Athenian  courtesan,  her  character,  iL  156.  208. 

JspenditSy  the  treacherous  b^avioor  of  the  infaaMtants  o(  chasthed 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  273. 

Jna  HOti&r^  is  colonised  hj  Greeks^  i  101.  OistilictioQ  of  dialects 
in  the  new  settlements,  103.  Peculiar  advantages  of  the  loniaB 
colonies,  104. 

Assyria^  tbedownfal  of  the  monarchy  of,  described,  i.  300. 842. 

AtArwunmf^  favoured  by  Alexander's  conquest  of  Babyko,  It.  400.* 

Jtheas^  king  of  Scythia,  invites  Philip  of  Macedoo,  to  assIM  him 
against  the  Istrians,  Iv.  191.  His  perfidy,  102.  is  chastised  by 
PhUip,  194. 

Jihenofraras^  of  Syraouse,  inspfares  his  countrymen  with  contempt  for 
the  AthenisD  armament  sent  agaiost  that  dty,  ii  364. 

dihensj  first  settled  by  Ceerops,  i.  8.  Agrkaltare  taught  there  by' 
Cecrops,  12.  History  of  Theseus,  30.  The  Cretan  Inatitnliona 
introduced  by  him,  32»  Tho  exiled  descendauts  of  Hercules 
received  into  Attica,  05.    R«yaky  abolished  on  the  death  of  Co- 

'  drus,  and  the  magistracy  of  Arcfaons  sulvtituted  in  Its  rooom,  101. 
The  Dorians  expelled  by  the  Atheniaos,  103.  Political  revoke 
tions  at  Athens^  212.  Constitution  of  that  republic,  as  regulated 
by  Solon,  301. '  The  usurpation  of  Pisistratus^  366.  Ra^  suc- 
cesses of  the  Athenians  after  estat^lishing  a  democracy,  364.  They 
assist  tiie  Ionian  revolters  a«rainst  the  Persian  goifenuDent,  360. 
But  afterwards  receive  disgust,  and  leave  tl^m,  372.  Attica*  in- 
vaded liy  the  Persians,  300.  Measures  taken  for  defence,  891. 
BalOe  of  Marathon,  307.  Conduct  of  the  Atlmnlails  after  ithis 
victory,  401.     Honours  coafeired  on  Mildades,  .402.     Wlm  is 

•  afterward  penecuted  to  death,  405.  And  his  memory  revered, 
406»  Banishment  of  Aristides,  41^  Nsml  suoceoKS  of  Thonis^ 
tocles  ever  iEgimi  and  Corcyia,  413*  Strength  aftd  qiirit  of  the 
republic,  414.  The  advice  of  the  oiaele  on  the  ofyproach  of 
Xerxe^  expounded  by  Themistoclei  430.  Hemorsble  bailie  of 
Thermopylm,  447.  Xerxes  enten  Attica,  and  the  AthenlaQs  lAwn- 
don  their  country,  4.65.  Mardouhm  remains  Id  Attka  after  the 
iig^t  of  Xerxes,  480.  ^3.  The  Spartans  desert  the  Athenian 
cause,  401«  Contest  betwoen  the  Atheniaos  and  Teteaosloeithe 
•  coofoderate  army  under  Pansanias,  500^  Tiwy  distfaunilsh  them- 
drives  at  the  batae  of  PlaISM,  507;  Asri  at  that  of  MycaK,  S13. 
Their  pronmrity  after  these  victories,  iL  4a  Thetf-utlaiBaRnts 
^  the  arts  of  peaces  45.    CeMvate  their  vktuiy  over  the  Per- 
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UtfUft  rt  SadsuiSk  48.  Tfaecitj  of  Atheu  rebailt todfoiti&Bd,  49* 
The  artfui  embMsjr  of  Thentetoclcs  to  Spartm  30.  Tlie  Puraeiift 
bailt»  53.  fiwuahineQt  and  death  of  TJiemiBtoclefl,  65.  Death 
«od  character  of  Axistidet^  67.  Rapid  MiceeeseBof  Cimoii,  60.  In- 
flueace  of  PericleB  in  the  poUe^r  of  tlie  Atlieaian  state,  74.  Ti|^ 
Athenians  aaeist  the  revolt  of  Egjpt  from  Artaj^erxea,  77.  Uofor- 
luBale  erent  of  this  aieasare,  7ft.  Peace  concluded  viUi  Arta- 
zerxes,  80.  The  power  ef  Atfaeua  vieired  with  diachaotent  hy  the 
other  Grecian  statea,  i88.  Protcelion  afforded,  to  ihe  Spailao 
fieMa  and  MeaBeoiaoa,  85.  Assifitancc  given  to  the  Bcootiaua,  to 
aupport  their  independence  against  Tliebet*  92.  The  faoious  truce 
of  thirty  years^  04.  How  Uiey  subdued  their  neighbourio^  state«» 
9fk  Spirit  4)f  tho  Athenian  gmrerument,  99.  Pauegyric  on  the 
Athenian  laws,  lOS.  Character  of  Di*aco»  and  his  sjstem  of  legisla* 
tion«  I05i  Statd  of  Athens  at  the  tine  of  Solon^  106.  Keview 
0fSoko'siflBtitttti0D8,l07.  Ueuipatiooof  Piustratus^  116.  Chi<- 
raeter  of  Hipparchufi^  117.  Aitcvationa  in  goTemoient  iotroducod 
by  Ctisth^ies,  118.  The  democratic  form  of  government  com- 
pleted by  Pericles,  119.    Progress  of  Itixury  in  the  republic,  123. 

.  The  Tirtuea  and  vioea  of  this  peood  comparsd,  126.  Histoiy 
of  philosopliy,  127.  The  Sophists,  133.  Socrates^  135.  Tra- 
gedy,  139.  Comedy,  144.  Minerva  honoured  as  the  tutebqr 
deity  of  Athene,  IbO,  Mode  of  celehratiii^  the  festivak)  151. 
Domestic  mannen  of  the  Athenians,  ld3.  Women,  ibid*  Cour- 
tesam,  156.  CharwDler  of  Aspaata,  1^6.  The  fine  arts  patro- 
niaed  by  Pericles,  167*  Great  improvements  nsadeby  Athenian 
iculptmrs  and  painters,  168.    The  most  distinguished  works  of 

'Phidias,  170.  Origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  warv  181.  The  Co« 
rintbians  and  Corcyreana  appeal  to  Athene^  and  solicit  th<^  es- 
pousal of  their  respective  causes,  189.  A  treaty  of  mutual  de- 
fence concluded  with  Corey ra,  192.  A  reioforcement  scot  to  the 
Corcyrean  flee^  194.  Reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Corin- 
thians, 195.  Revolt  of  Macedonia,  198.  Siege  of  Potida^a, 
194.  Account  of  the  stales  confederated  agaiiist  Athens^  205. 
A  menaoiog  embassy  receive  from  the  confederates,  207.  Ac- 
fMMation  and  defence  of  Pericles,  210.  Pieparations  for  war, 
217.  Invasion  of  Attica  by  Archtdamus,  king  of  Sparta,  9 Id* 
The  invaaian  retaliated  on  the  confedenitea  by  sem  229.  Attica 
evacuated,  t21.  Megata  invaded,  222.  Athens  visited  by  the 
pli^^,  223*  BevastatioD  of  Attica  by  the  enemy,  2?5.  Ill 
auoeeas  of  the  war,  227.  Death  and  oteiracter  of  PerioLea^  230. 
Revolt  ef  LeAoa,  227.  foiegt  of  Mytikf n^^  239*  Character  of 
CleoD,  244»  His  cnnel  proposal  ef  put^g  the  Sp1|»bitants  of 
My tileni  te  death,  reversed  by  the  pecBuasioo  of  Deodatus,  246. 
The  Albeoiaa  traaps  wtakened  by  the  plague,  268.  Bzpedition 
lo  JBtolla, .  269*  Ri|aet  the  S{»ctan  overtures  for  penuce^  and 
dateie  their  pledged  shipa,  280.  Battle  of  Delium,  291.  Re- 
Telit>f  ^Amph^ia,  298*    Claineurs  on  the  successes  of  Brasidas^ 

-aO0p    Xrnco.  concluded  with    Sparta,    ibid.    Peace  made   with 
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Sparta,  304.  Accetttiea  of  Athens  to  tbe  Aigire  dlknee,  Mt. 
Mutual  duconteots  generated  beiveea  Athens  aud  Sparta»  314. 
Renewal  of  the  war,  31d«  is.xpeditioii  a^ioBt  Melos,  327.  Con- 
fei-ence  between  the  commissioiierB  of  AUiens  and  those  of  MekM^ 
S28.  KeduetioD  of  Melos,  aod  cniel  treatment  of  the  kihabitaQts* 
332.  Send  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  338.  Another  ezpeditkii  to  SmAy, 
debated,  343.  Preparations  for  this  uodeitakiag,  348.  Departuse 
of  tbe  armament  from  Athens^  350*  Causes  of  leealliiig  Ateifai- 
ades,  337.  Attica  invaded  by  Agis,  who  fortifies  JJe€elia«  383« 
Vigorous  exertions  of  the  Athenians,  384.  Are  finally  defeated  wl 
sea  before  Syracuse,  d97.  Their  miserable  and  disastrous  Rtreal 
from  that  city,  401. 

General  consteroatloD  at  the  news  of  the  sad  OTent  of  the  Sh 
cilian  expedition,  iii.  2.  Combination  of  the  Grecian  stated 
against  Athens,  3.  Their  preparations  to  asi^  the  revolt  of  tbe 
Asiatic  dependencies-  of  the  Athenians,  8.  The  Atheidaos  dis* 
cover  and  defeat  the  measures  of  the  Corinthians  and  ChienB, 
10.  BatUe  of  Miletus,  11.  Intrigues  of  Alcibiadea  agnnst  the 
democracy,  17.  Pisander  co-operates  ia  the  same  design,  21* 
JN^egociation  with  Tissaphemes,  22.  The  democniFcy  overturaed^ 
74*  The  government  of  tbe  Four  Hundred  formed,  25^  Their 
tyranny,  27.  Tumults  at  Athens,  occasioned  by  the  revc^  of 
the  troops  in  Samos,  31.  The  democracy  restored,  and  Aloi^ 
blades  recalled,  34.  The  Athenians  become  i^gaki  victorious  at 
sea,  35.  Triumphant  return  of  Alcibiades,  44*  Celebratioo  of 
the  Eleusinian  •  rites,  46.  Celebration  of  the  Flyuteria,  M« 
Alcibiades  accused  and  disgraced,  60.  CalUoratidas  defeated  fry 
tbe  Athenians,  and  kUled,  70.  Wisdom  and  equity  observed  in 
the  trial  of  offenders,  7.5.  Trial  of  the  adrakals  fot  their  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Arginusste,  76.  Dying  speech  of  Dio* 
mcdon,  78.  Defeat  and  loss  .of  hia  fleet,  85.  Athens  besieged 
by  Lysander,  00.  Embassy  of  Thenunenes  to  Sparta,  &K 
Athens  suiTendcrs  to  Lysander,  and  is  dismantled,  94.  Cruel 
treatment  of  tlie  Athraians  by  tlie  thirty  tyrants,  100.  The 
persecution  of  Lycias  and  his  family,  101.  Accusatkm  and  death 
of  Theramenes,  106.  Death  of  Alcibiades,  112.  Thrasybuluo 
opposes  the  tyrants,  114.  He  siezes  the  Pirseus,  116.  The  ty- 
rants deposed,  and  decemvirs  elected,  110.  The  interoal  peace 
of  Athens  effected  by  tlie  mediation  of  Pausanias,  122.  A  gene-' 
ral  amnesty,  124.  Prosecution  and  death  of  Socrates,  129.  Be- 
view  of  his  followers,  and  their  principal  tenets,  147.  State  of 
the  fine  arts  at  this  time,  149«  The  Atlienians  assist  the  The- 
bans  ajcaiost  the  Spartans,  271.  Battle  of  Coronsia,  285.  C^* 
non  prevails  on  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Atheni^  294. 
The  Athenians  contribute  to  tlie  revolt  of  Cyprus^  304.  Are 
obliged  to  accept  terms  of  peace  from  Artaxerxes,  306.  A 
couspiracy  formed  thereby  Pelopidas,  to  restore  the denlocvaey 
at  Thebes,  333.    Assistance  sent  ta  Thebes,  lo  recover  the  ci» 
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teM  ftam  the  SpaTtain»  341.  The  allfabce  inth  Sparta  re- 
sewed,  344.  Tlie  AtlieoiaDfl  irritated  at  the  attempt  of  Splw- 
driaa  on  tAie  Pitsnifi,  347.  JNTaral  tuccesses  a^^inst  the  Spartaiu^ 
;)5a.  The  exiled  iohabitants  of  Platsa  received  into  the  repvfo-  - 
lie,  351.  Deputies  seat  to  the  Grecian  con|rre88  at  Sparta,  355. 
Conduet  of  the  Athenia.«9  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  375.  They 
icnitve  to  hold  the  balance  of  power;  376.  A  defensive  alliance 
irich  Sparta  debated,  397.  Assistance  sent  to  the  Spartans  against 
the  Thaban  invasion,  401.  Tlie  alKauce  with  Sparta  extended 
and  Gonfiniied,  406.  Peace  concluded  with  the  Arcadians,  434; 
The  Atlienians  -  leoover  maaj  of  th6ir  maritime  possessiooji  after 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  467.  The  supposed  degeneracy  ^  the 
Athenians  shewn  to  result  from  the  nature  of  their  goverathtsatt 
468.  Their  extreme  profl^cj,  475:  Character  of  Chares,  47 D. 
The  social  war,  480  State  of  phHosophj  at  this  time,  486.  Sta« 
titary,  487.  Painting,  489.  Literature,  497.  Xenophon,  iHd. 
Plato,  502. 

Tlie  Atheirians  deluded  by  a  treaty  with  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv. 
18.  They  counteract  his  views  wpott  Olynthus,  58.  They  defend 
the  etrasis  of  Theraiop>  Is  against  Philip,  60.  Are  deluded  into 
neislij^ence  by  the  policy  of  Philip,  74.  Intrigues  of  Philip  ia 
Eubcea,  75«  State  of  parties  in  Athens,  80.  Chares  sent  tH 
OlylKhtts,  87.  Charidemtis  sent  to  Dlynthtis,  94.  Attica  in- 
sulted by  Macedonian  fleets,  103.  Philip's  deceitful  embassy  to 
Athens,  104.  Ambassadors  sent  to  negociate  with  Philip,  110. 
Their  report,  117.  Arrival  of  ambassadors  from  Philip,  119.  A 
third  embassy  to  Philip,  121.  A  treaty  concluded  with  Philips 
12Q.  General  consternation  at  the  fate  of  the  Phocians,  139. 
Paao  a  decree  for  receiving  the  Phocian  fu^tlves,  140.  Resolve 
to  ps^serve  their  ensragements  with  Philip,  1 44.  The  Athenians 
courted  both  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Peloponnesinns,  153* 
Artful  representations  of  the  partisans  of  Macedon,  154.  The 
Athenians  endeavour  to  rouae  the  Grecian  states  against  Philip, 
166.  Diopeithes  si^nt  to  oppose  Phiffp  in  Thrace,  167.  His  con- 
duct defended  by  Demosthenes,  109.  Spirited  exertions  against 
Philip,  both  by  sea  and  land,  175.  Eubcea  recovered,  177* 
Decree  of  the  Byzantines  and  Perinthians,  In  acknowledgment  of 
their  relief  by  Phocion,  188.  Oflbnd  the  Thebans  by  their  pre- 
sent to  the  temple  at  Delphi,  204.  The  Athenians  raise  a  con- 
federacy against  Philip,  211.  General  consternation  on  Philip^s 
eeizmg  Elatn^s,  214.  Decree  parsed  for  an  association  with 
Thebes,  and  other  cities,  against  Pliilip,  215.  Battle  of  Chero- 
n«A,  219.  Moderation  of  Philip  towards  Athens,  223.  Deere'  a 
in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  225.  The  peace  with  Philip  rall- 
ied, 228.  Decree  the  trial  and  punishment  of  the  orators  acr 
ctised  by  Alexander  the  Great,  252.  Military  presents  from 
AlewiBder  to  the  temple  of  Mhierva,  after  the  V-atfle  of  the  Gra- 
oicusy    204.    Banishments  of  ^schines   and  Demosthenes,  336. 
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flMeotdiiiiB^aw  IslitryemorAkgauder,  38r.    Tmmtfkiai 
sects  csltblulied  tfide,  417. 

9tk,l  907. 

B 
BtAglaUj  the  capital  of  Assyria,  lKsie|^ed  by  Cjnu^  i.  342.    Thc^ 

city,  aDd  its  resoufcci^  describod,  849.    la  (akeo  by  aimaceiB, 

344. 
Flagillaiis.  induct  •(  Hatpahis,  ^OexaAder's  gurenior  there^ 
*lv.  368.    Improvements  made  tiierc  by  Akxaoder,  870.    Scfaesse 

•f  ApolkMferas   to   pravcDt   Alexaodef^i    rekam  tiothei^   saor 

38X 
lMiM,Jiis«xpeditloatoIiidiaiDqHdrediiilci,tv.344.    NUe. 
Bacan^  lord,  hb  character  of  Aristotle,  It.  41 1. 
Ay^  Gi0ciaa,  thrir  <ban«ter  dwii^  tfae  heaoia  agfis»  t.  251. 

Their  high  authority  and  influeiice  oo  society,  253.    Tiiempecl 

attached  to  tfadr  character,  254,    Peculiar  advaolages  (tf  the  ages 
/ki  which  they  Ihred,  255.    Tlie  petfectlaa  and  eu&nritjaf  their 

aawparitiooo,  25CL     Menoita  of  Avchilochns,  250.     Tepaaies 

:2IMI«    Alacos  and  Sappho,   270.    AiiacMao^''27L    StaaiolMNni& 

272.    Fiiidar»«t\£ 
"MardyUia^  an  lilyriao  chie^  effects  a  lerolatioQ  in  Macedonia,  and 

^oadeii  that  Korentmeot  tribatary  to  him,  ir.  7.    Defaats  FbvAH> 

cas,  10.    Is  defeated  anl  killed  by  PhUif^of  Jfwtdsn^  £4. 
JkdHM^aitbeJfagneaia%flMkes  the  throne  of  Aaqrdaaa  Aprtk^tt 

163. 
0i4«tr,  De.  ««n«Aa.aB  his  Essaf  on  Truth,  it.  423.    JMa* 
BthuB^  the  temple  o(  at  Babylon,  aflconnt  of,  iy.  a80» 
JUs«  of  Pcieii4»  how  he  dissttadad  Croesus  kii^ of  ijydia  frsaa-aft 

temptii^oairal  exploits, L  300.  :n.>. 

BoMiim,  revolt  of  the  hiferior  cities  o^  horn  the  attthori*y.of  Thebes^ 

ii  91.    The  cevollaia  assisted  by  the  Alkmiaas,  92.    Baialaj<i 

Deliuro,  291. 
Moges^  the   Peniao  govanof  of  Eioo«  hia  desponle  candact  and 

death)  on  bang  reduced  by  CiMsor  the  Orecian  aommander,  li 

69. 
M^xing^  bow  pmetiaedrin  the  aaaieatfymnastk  exercises,  L  230. 
Brachmana^  aoekat,  account  of  their -tenets,  iT.381. 
Bra9ida$,  aSpai;tan  oarval  conmandav,  joins  the  fleet  af  Aiddas  in-  the 

port  of  CyUene,  ii.  252.    His  prudent  caunael  orerauled  by  hb 

colleague,  249.    His  esipedstastt  to  Thn«a»  205^    His  address 

to  the  Afjnithteatv  29&  Pvacims  the  revolt  of  AmpUpolis,  288. 
.  His  dealb,  and  haooiisi  pwd  to  his  raeaMy  by  the  citizeas  tfiere, 
*    303.  .       , 

Bw!ephulu9^  Alexander  the  OieafaJwrse^a  city  founded  to  his  ne^ 

mory,  iv.  356. 
BMyniMt  auffMogaof  the  Gmaka ante  Xeaspban^  iatbairpatti^ 

rtiTOugfa  that  country,  tii  232^ 
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W^mitimn^  Its  fiNiiid«tion,  and  pecuUsr  titnttioii,  dcscritod,  ILSS. 

Is  taken  from  the  PeTsiansby  the  confederated  Gree)C6>  56. 
la  takeo  by  Alcibiadta,  liL  42.    U  tAtn  fmk  the  AHmiiaiia 

by  Ljsaoder,  88.    Attempt  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  rarprile the 

«it7,  185. 

C 
Csivia  fMUided  bj  Pbflip  of  Macedoo,  w.  147. 
CoJmus^  a  PhoBnician,  the  founder  of  Thebes,  i.  8. 
CKotoiitCm,  public,  call  forth  the  latent  iiesMureea  offne  go^artdtaen^ 

iiL  7.    Bat  iocreate  political  factiooi,  00. 
ColantM,  the  Braobaian,  his  death  and  propbecj,  iv.  1182.    '-  -• 
CaUniMore,  general  idea  of  this  disorder,  iii.  327. 
CaUiast  th^  Ath^iaa  admiral,  his  exertions  against  FhH^  of  -MsM- 

d<M[i,iv.  175. 
Coffimi^utes,  the  Spartan^  matiiier  of  his  death  at  tbe  battteofPtalM 

1500. 

i  his  veceptioa  irhcn  sent  from  Sparta  to*  succeed   I«y. 

saoderio  the  comnaod  of  the  Peioponneslao  Heet^iii  %9.    His 

manly  behaviour,  64.    Obtains  Toiuiitary  contribuAlons  imm'the 

Ioiiiaa%    66.      Takes   Mathymna,   67.     Defeats   the  Athenian 

fleet  under  Conon,   68.    Is   defeated   and   kStlcd  al  Arginassa^ 

CaiUsAemot  the  scholar  of  Aristiade^  put  to  death  for  a  coosptotc^ 

against  Alexaader  ^e  Great,  iv.  388.  >  Noie* 
€kMixnm8  ptocusce  an  irregvlar  decieeagaLait  the  Atheeka  tMkvk 

accused  of  miscooduc^  at  Argamissae,  iii.  77. 
CdwiftyMs;  king  of  Persia,  pursues  the  conquests  of  his  fikther  Cyrus,  t. 

345.    Reduces  Egypt,  34f.    Hi8de«lli,d4a  ^ 

Cfljasrtaa,  the  favour  of  this  city  sought  by  Htirmoorates  for  Syracuse 

and  by  Euphemus  for  the  Athenians,  iL  392.  -  The  cititeBs  deter* 

mioe  to  preserve  a  neutrality,  375.  • 
GMAMbj,  kingef  Lyim^  ihit  fatal  eonsec|»eace  of  Ms  Imprudenee,  L 


VappotbdOy  Invaded  and  favage4  &y  Ciosaefcing^f  Lydia,  i.  317. 

CmamMt  an  Arglve  pdnoe,  eslsMiAes  a  prioelpali^  in  Maeedoniq, 
iv.2. 

Carthage,  the  foundation  and  gmwHh  e^  IL  2.  Frevienls  the  Phocsafts 
from  settling  in  Cevrioa,  4.  OooMdereial  prssperlty  and  power  df 
the  Caitfia^aftana,  ik  Civil  ge^vweaicut  of  the  rq^ubUe,  5.  IMc. 
Ambitiotts  and  jealous  spArit  of  the  republic,  7.  The  leamieg  o^ 
rather  directed  to  useful  <han  omanieatsl  arts,  ib.  NtrU*  Views  of 
the  Caitimgintoos  in  enCering  km  vUiance  with  Xenrea,  8.  They 
Invade  Sicily,  37.  Conclude  a  tieaty  olpeaee  wkh  Oelon,  king 
of  Syracuse,  30. 

The  Carthaginians  ^indertkke'ibe  conqueiA  of  Sicily,  III.  164/ 
Treat  the  natives  cruelly,  105. 

Cosier  of  Bbode%Us^siBmct«»aen^cfaialirfog;M  S9<i« 

NUe. 
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C«<d^««ef  io  the  Creckonilitarf,  what,  iv.  260.    NHe. 
Cattgoriesy  the  teo  io  the  aocieot  lo^ic  explaioed,  lii.  505.    NUe. 
Cibes  ikkt  TbebaiH  hitfiaal  coDyenatioQ  viib  Sooratea^  iii  140.    Ae^ 

couQtofhis  celebrated  Table,  148. 
Cecrops^  his  settlement  lo  Attica,  i  8.    Taught  the  Grceka  agricul- 
ture, 12. 
Ccphaius^  his  character  aud  ougular  good  fortune  at  AUieiu^  iii 

101. 
Qtrea^  how  boaoured  hy  the  Albenians  in  the  Eieusimao  festival,  iiL 

40. 
Chahruu^  the  Atheoiao  general  of  the  Theban  vxwfs  bis  address  ia 

opposing  the  operations  of  Agesilaus  in  BceoUa,  iii  347.     The  uo^ 
.  usual  attitude  of  his  statue  at  Rome  expiaioedi  348.    NUc^    Acts 

both  in  the  capacities  of  general  and  admiral,  349.     Is  seat  agaiust 

fipamiDOodas,  whom  be  repulses  from  before  Codotb.  409.    Is  killed 

in  the  social  war,  481. 
Chalets^  the  region  of,  in  Macedonia,  d<>a6ribed,  ii*  100. 
Chalyie^nSf  their  fierce  character  a.d  bold  oppoiitioo  to  the  Qieeks 

under  Xenophon  and  Cheirisophus,  iiL  218. 
Choena  of  Atheoa,  his  character,  iii.  479*    Is  seat  out  to  cinduct  the 

eoclaL  war,  480.    Is  forced  to  abandon  the  uege  of  Chioa,  ibid. 

Accuses  bib  associates  Timotbeus  and  Iphicrates,  482.    Engagea 

in  the  service  of  Artabazus,  485.    Occasion  of  lus  reoal,  16. 
His  expedition  to  Olynthus,  iy.  87.    Is  seat  to  Thrace,  where 

be  is  defeated  by  Amyntas,  185. .  is  one  of  the  generals  at  the  baitk 

^*  Cheronsa,  219.      . 
Charidemus^  his  character,  and  ezpedltion  to  Olyatbus,  iv.  94. 
Chariot  races,  in  theaacient  Grecian  public  games,  when  mstiUited,  i 

231. 
CAoTfts,  his  address  and  fortitude  during  the  exeoitiott  of  Felopidas' 

conspiracy  at  Thebes,  iii.  330. 
Cheirii^km  conmanrts  the  Spartan  troops  sent  to  assist  €ynis  ia  Us 

Asiatic  expedition,  iiL  1 83.     His  advice  to  the  Greeks  after  the  per- 
^    fldious  seinire  of  their  generals  by  Tissapbemes,  210.    Is  elected 

one  of  their  generals,  21 1.    Memorable  retreat  af  the  GreekaicoD 

Asia,  t5.    Leaves  Trebizond  in  search  of  ships  to  convey  bia  mep, 

227.    Hn  return,  232.    His  death,  f5. 
CkermuBO,  the  plaiuof;  why  chosen  by  Philipof  Macttdoo  for  the  en- 

eampmeat  of  his  amy,  i^.  21 8«    Battle  between  Philap  and  the  cod> 

federated  Greeks,  219« 
Chimes  first  brought  from  Cerasns  to  Italy  by  Luculhis,  liL  228^ 
Chmone$u$,  Thracian»  deseripaon  of  the  eouotry,  iii  240.    Is  for^- 

fied  by  Dercyllidas,  247. 
Chirftams^  Grecian,  during  the  heroic  ages,  their  mnk  and  authority,  y 

07. 
ChM  is  besie«;ed  by  Chares,  iii.  480. 
Cfc^al^  vbe  Grtcian  bard,  bskf  acaount  of,  L  252. 
Charierus^  his  submission  to  Alexander  the  Great,  iv..330* 
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Ckmtk  in  (he  Chvekn  tkeatte,  ito  origlii,  li.  14D.    Its  idTvalBgei^ 

142. 
Ckrmtohgjf  very  looaety  Teganfed  bjr  tke  aneiem  Owdt  hisloxteiif,  i  4* 

NoU. 
Ciceroy  remarks  on  his  accoiuit  of  the  conduct  of  CaUkiaUdas,  IL  70» 

NcU. 
C  mmeriansy  their  invasion  of  Am  Minor,  L  204. 
Cimon^   his  character,  ii.   68.     Succeeds  to  the  command  of  the 

Grecian  armj,  ott  the  death  oi  Ariatidefl,  ibid.    His  rapid  siic« 

cesses  in  Caria  and  Ljcia,  70.     Reduces  Phaselis,  ibid.     Defeats 

the  Persian  fleet,  72.    Surpnees  the  Peraiao  camp  at  EuryoKdoo^ 

73«    His  buccessful  expedition  to  Cyprus,  79.    Is  banished  by 
'  tiie  influence  of  Pericies,  M.    Paraliel  between  him  imd  Petides^ 

97. 
CtiMuAm*  his  character,  and  ooospiracj  against  die  Spartan  govtm- 

ment,  iii.   250.     His  plot  discovered,  252.     Manner  of  seisBiog 

him,  253.    He  and  his  associates  punished,  254. 
Cirrka^  a  city  of  the  Crisseans,  described,  1.  214.    Is  talten  and  do> 

stroyed  by  tlie  Amphictyonic  amy,  225. 
CleardmSy  his  address  in  appeasii^  the  mutiny  of  Cyilw*  Oreolaft 

troops,  iii.    190.    His  roiscoodiKt  at  the  battle  of  Cynaza,  195. 

Concludes  a  truce  with  Tissaphemes,  202.    Is  perfidiously  seiaBed 

by  TiBsaphemes,  204. 
CUigems  the  Acaothian,  his  speech  in  tlie  Spartan  asserabiy  against  the 

Olyntbian  confederacy,  Iii  321. 
CUOeks  the  Corinthian,  his  speech  at  Athens  in  fiivour  of  a  defensive 

alliance  with  Spaita,  ii.  398. 
Cieombraius,  his  accession  to  tlie  throne  of  Sparta,  ii.  828.    Is  sent  to 

conduct  tlie  war  in  Bceotia,  344.    Is  sent  a  second  time  with  tliat 

trust,  304.    His  disposiHoo  of  his  troops  on  the  plam  of  Leueira, 

307.    Is  defeated  and  killed  in  the  baUle,  309. 
Cli&meHiSy  King  of  Sparta,  rsjeds  the  overtures  of  Artstagoras  to  in- 
volve tlie  Spartans  in  a  war  with* the  Peraians,  i.  800.    His  resent- 

meat  against  Ctisthenes  y  fbr  frauduiently  engaging  idm  to  expel 

Hippies  from  Athens,  805.    Ncie.    His  deatii  4 1 5. 
Ckom  of  Athens,  his  character,  ii.  244.    Uq^es  the  doom  of  death 

against  the  captive  citizens  of  Mytilen^,  245.    Prevails  on  the 

Athenians  to  reject  tiie  Spartan  ovenuios  for  peaces  2to.    Hk  se> 
'  ditious  atdflcei^  291.    Gains  tlie  accidental  credit  of  rsdudng 

Sphacteria,  283.     Is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes,  286.    Is  kiled 

Before  Amphipolis,  803. 
CUtikineSy  aiteratioDS  made  by  him  in  flie  gorsnnmnt  of  Athens,  iU 

118. 
CMiMr,  accounc  of  the  manner  of  hli  death,  ir.  890i. 
Cnidms,  naval  engagement  there,  between  Conon  and  PIsander,  iii. 

284. 
CadhM,  kbig  of  Attica,  develos  himseir  t«  doalli  for  the  cause  of  his 

country,  i  109. 

To**  IV.  247 
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CMkM,  bjr  whom  8etde<V  nod  a  character  of  tht  irtMhlflii,  HL  t»^ 
They  oppoee  ilie  paaaageof  the  Greeks  under  Xenoptoon  and  Cbcirr-' 
sophiu,  but  are  defeated  by  them,  221. 

CdoniziUwn^  how  practised  bj  the  early  Oreeka»  i  li. 

Colours  in  paiiitiog,  remarks  mv  iiL  4w5. 

Comedy^  Oieek,  the  ongio  of,  il  144.     Its  characteristic  distiiietiMW 
from  traji^edy,  146.    And  from  modern  comedy,  148. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ir.  404. 

Cmnpomons^  a  body  of  Macedonian  youth,  inttituted  by  king  PhiHm 
iv.20. 

Conjugal  affection,  moving  scenes  of,  during  the  heroie  agti  «f 
Greece,  exhibit'^d  by  Homer,  i.  77.  '     -     • 

Concn  is  appointed  one  of  the  ten  commanders  to  supersede  Aki- 
biade8,iii.  02.  Is  defeated  by  Ca4licratida8,  f^8.  Gharacter^of 
his  associates  Philocles  and  Adimanthus,  79.  His  advice  D^eoted* 
and  the  Athenian  fleet  captured  by  Lysaoder.  8^.  Enteftaior  thd 
hope  of  retrieving  the  fortune  of  Athens,  281.  His  interview 
with  Artaxerxes,  281.  Defeats  Pisander  by  sea  at  Gfiidua,  284. 
Prevails  on  Artaxerxes  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  204.  His 
premature  endeavours  to  restore  the  power  of  Athens,  200b  *  Is 
pat  to  death  by  tlie  Persians,  300. 

Corcjfra^  the  fleet  of^  destroyed  by  Themistocies,  i.  413. 

Rupture  between  this  colony  and  Corinth,  iL  lft4.  The  fleet 
of,  defeats  that  of  the  Corinthians,  187.  The  Coicyrean* 
ravage  the  states  allied  with  Corinth,  188.  Apply  to  Atheoi^ 
^bid.  Representations  of  the  Corey  rean  deputies,  180.  A 
treaty  of  mutual  defence  concluded  with  Athena,  1112.  Are  de- 
feated by  the  Corinthians  in  ao  obstinate  sea*figiit,  Md.  Fac<» 
tlons  generated  in  Covcyra  by  Corinthian  iatrigaes,  253.  The 
demagogues  assassinated,  2!i4.  Tumult  between  the  Athenaa 
and  the  Corinthian  factaona,  tML  Arrival  of  Nioostmtaa  with 
a  squadron  from  Athens,  256.  Massacre  of  the  LacedNOOoiaii 
partisans,  260.  Perfidious  eruehy  of  the  Coroyieaos,  263. 
Their  example  Increases  the  horrors  of  the  Pelopoonesiaii  war> 
265. 

0eri^lMaitf,  their  situation  and  eharacter,  L  208.  Their  poHttoal  xe« 
volutions,  210. 

Rupture  between  the  lepuUic  of^  aad  ils  colony  at  Qoi9» 
cyn,  ii.  184  The  Corinthiana  nndevMibe  the  cause  •f  £ps 
daranos,  185.  Their  ieet  defeated  by  the  CoreyieanSi 
187.  Appeal  to  Athens,  188.  JSpeeefa  of  the  Corin  hivi  de* 
puties,  190.  Defeat  the  Coicyreans  in  an  obatinate  aea-€Bgage* 
ment,  192.  Remonstrate  with  the  Athenians  for  assistiog  the 
Corey reans,  194.  Encourage  a  revolt  of  Maoedonia.fiovi  th4 
Athenians,  198.  Apply  to  Sparta  for  assistaooe,  201 «  Intrigue 
with,  and  cornipt  their  Corcyrean  prisoners,  252.  Conmonieali 
their  discontents  at  the  peace  betweeen  Atliein  and  Spartarte  tht^ 
Argives,  397. 
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■   ^^heir  imUgmt^imat  Atfaeaa  diBCoyered,  itt.  10.    Massacve  of 

4ie.pnaei[»ai  citiaeiia,  la  coiwequence  of  domestic  facUoua,  2ii0. 
Tiie  CoriotoiauB  prep  ire  to  oppose  tiie  paiuafe  of  Philip  of  Ma- 

eedoQ  into  PeiopoaiMMi8»  iv.  152.      PbUip  iuauked  at  Coriothy 

164. 
^Bormca,  battle  oU  betireeo  Agesilaus  and  the  eonfedente  army  of 

Greeks  iiL  286. 
CassitanSy  reduced  by  Aleaaoder  the  Great  iv.  378. 
Co^,  kio^  of  Turaoe»  hit  rade  way  of  iife,  It.  14.    His  fraatic  de» 

Imbioii,  33. 
CmpiuoM^  Gredan,  an  accouot  of,  U.  155. 
CrmUru8  tmcteedu  Aotipater  as  goreraor  of  Macedonia  and  Greece^ 

iv.374. 
Cmmdaty  takeo  by  Philip  of  Sacedoo,  and  called  from  him  Philippic 

ir.  34. 
CrOi^  how  sisttled,  and  the  faTourable  situatioa  of  that  ialand,  L  28. 

lostitutioos  and  maoaerB  of  the  oatives,  32. 
CrMmai  jurlsdictioD,  iiow  exercised  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece^ 

L  70. 
fhisstt,  the  republic  of^  described,  i.  214.    Tyrannical  impeeitkms 

exacted  from  the  pilgrims  to  Delphi  by.tiie  Crisseans^  215.    They 

plunder  the  shrine  of  Delphi,  217.    Siege  of  Cri8sa,210.     The 

water  that  supplied  the  city  poisoned  by  Nebios  of  Cos,  222.    The 

city  taken  and  demolished,  ibid.    Cirrha  destroyed,  and  the  Cris* 

aean  community  extiipated,  225. 
Crkioe^  chiof  of  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  bis  character,  iiL  100. 

His  accusation  of  Theraneoes,  lOfi.    Orders  him  to  be  pul  to 

death,  109.    la  killed  in  battle  with  Thrasybulus,  1 1 7. 
CrU&j  h»test  eoorersaiioo  with  Socrates,  iii.  137. 
Grotstts^  the  last  king  of  Lydia,  subdues  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  L  302^ 

Hoof  dissuaded  fron»..attiempafig.  naral  explo&ta,  303.    His  oha- 

•  ractet  and  splendour,  iHd,  His  conTemation  with.Sol«p>  305. 
His  extreme  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  his  sou  Atys,  and  grief  for 
hisi  death,  307.1  Determines  io  check  the  profgress  of  Cyrusi  314. 
Invades  Persia,  317.    Is  defeated  by  Cyrus,  310.     Is  routed  by 

.  hiaMjatK^atdoa^  32h\  U  taken  ai  Sanke^  325.    Howtcoutedbf 

Cyrus,  32.7.    Beproaches  the  oracle  of  Delphi  329. 
tfflOtoiM^  whoB^^aai  b^.ijwhoffi  buiH,  ii.  11.    The  manners  of  the  ci- 

•  tbeos  o(  TetmnMir4a^  4he  lecture*  of«Pythagoras.  26     War  be- 
■ ,   tween  Crotona  aii<iSybai]%'35.    S^itinHi  tliere,  which  {Hrovea  de- 

'StnMiiTe  tothe  Pythagoreans,  30.    The /piti^ena  defeated  by  the 

ZiocrlaiHi  andiibegkos,  41. 
CUseUm&f  his  princifnl  excellence  as  a  sculptor,  iii.  *1 50. 
CliesilribiM  iafOosoGUfted  by  ^Ischines  for  ills  decree  in  honour  of  De- 

Ba8lhenes,iv..334i.       :      . 
An^tica,  Ciuintus^  character  of  his  tiistory  of  Alexander  the  GcBalpiy. 

2M.  Nm. 
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QpflMkc^  niMsed  bjr  D«tit  «Bd  ArbplienM,  the  Feidm  geneids^  L 
388.    Their  preseut  depiorsble  state,  388.    iVete. 

Cgnaxa^  battle  oi,  beturaea  Aitewvxea  Matmmn,  kiagof  Penia,  and 
hs  tootfaerCyniB,  iit  105.     . 

Cg»PMepk»U(^  4)attle  aC  between  Pelepidas  the  Theban  geoenl,  and 
Alezaoderking  of  Xheasaij,  iii.  442. 

Qipma^  deeeviptioD  of  that  island,  and  its  circuoBStaocesv  wliea  Hm 
Aiheaiaas  meditated  the  cooquest  of  it  from  the  Peniaas,  iL  7S* 
Saccessful  expedition  of  CinioD  to,  70. 

CynMica^  historj  nf  the  Greek  iohabitaDU  of,  i.  347. .  Uominiih- 
drawn  from  the  sphere  of  Grecian  politics,  liL  la2. 

Cjfrus,  king  of  Persia,  Ms  extrastian,  i.  310«  HIa  itit  aqrioita,  »S^ 
Defeats  CitBSUs,  kiof  of  Lydia,  319.  iUmls  Mm  agam«taaviles^ 
321.  Takes  the  city  of  Snrdea^  3^.  His  treatmeot  cf  Crans, 
327.  His  reply  to  the  solicitsitioiia  of  the  lonians,  382.  Hia  replj^ 
to  the  Spartan  deputies,  337.  Besi^s  Babyloo,  348;  Redacetf 
It  by  stratajsem,  344.    His  ahaaatter  3^1i. 

«-«-—,  son  of  Daritti  IMhna,  hia  iolcrview  irUb  Lyaauiei  id  Aalai 
Minor,  iii.  54.  Solidta  the  MMappointoient  of  Lysander  «a  the 
vomtnand  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  81.  Dispatea  the  sMoeesaln  of  iila 
tnrathei^  Aitaxerxes,  178.  His  ohamcter,  180.  SMe  of  Loiver 
Asia  under  tiis  a^hitlairtfatlon^  481.  Hia  popoiar  ooiMhict,  182. 
Procures  Ihe  assistanee  of  the  Greeks  to  ac^im  the  empire  of 
Persia,  184;  His  exfeditioa  into  Upper  Aala,  186.  His  ttrter^w 
with  Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syennesis,  |rovenioraf  Cilieia,  187.  The 
mutiay  of  bii  Gtt«>iaD  tiocfs  at  Tarsas,  appeased  by  the  adiliesB  af 
ClearfhuB^  im.  He  passes  the  finphntea,  102.  BattfeafCy^ 
uasa,  195.    Hiadeath,  ltl7.  . 

Cyihtra,  the  island  o(  subdued  by  the  AtiieniaDs  mderlUclBi^  & 
880.  J 

CutMra,  the  whole  Peloponueiian  fleet  eapfturad  there  hjr  AIcMufa^ 
IIL37. 

D 

Bmrnm^  blsaettleasent  at  Afgu,  1.  S. 

Darius  CkMJomamn,  his  accession  to  the  throne  bf  Penia,  ir.  j^4. 
Hu  inactivity  duiiafr  HkeprofSMm  of  Alexaudar  aooamted^  89& 
Collects  an  imnieDse  anny  1e  oppose  Akaoander,  277.  HM  Mi^ 
creet  match  to  Issus,  282.r  Diapoaltion  <rf  hia  anay^MtbehaiCila 
•of  laan^  28S.    Is  nmted  887.    HiseMipa^  tiaiL    Battle  «f  Ar- 

.  Ma,  811.    Hfefliftht,315.    His  asaassftDuliiiu,  822. 

Hyataspia,  king  n>i  Persia,  Ilia  rtaaaeter,  i.  Ma    Bb  te- 

Teaue  and  resources,  352.  His  eneMson  into  Scythia,  Ji53. 
Hfe  ezertionii  to  reduce  tkeiuvultiof  lania,  3T4.,  Takes  Mle- 
tus,  380.  His  attention  ta  the  prosperity  of  Ionia  after  itsYe* 
daction,  38K    His  resentment  agatast  the  Atkaniana,  M&    His 

•  instiliCtieiia  to  Datis  and  ArtapfaanM,  387«  His  naagycatci 
genaroaty  to  bis  Erelrian  prisouen  after  the  battle^af  Jhatkoo, 
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^dd.    Mm  bil  yean  emplayed  In  pvepantioai  for  i 

cacpeditioo,  41 7.    See  Xerxis* 
Danna  KcUnifl^  Itiog  «f  Fctsia,  the  iiti  aelB  of  hie  rei^n,  and.  hk 

character,  iii.  4*    Hie  ^[eDeraki  violate  the  Feraiaa  Ueatj  with 

AlhelN^*•    SiAda  hb  too  C^nis  into  Asia  MiMT,  ^4.    Hw  deaths 

171. 
IMis  and  AfUfkemes,  Peman  geperab,  their  inTanoo  ef  Gvoaoe,.  L. 

380.    They  reduce  tbe  Cjdadea^  388.     Laodio  Atlio%  390.. 

Battle  of  Marathon,  308. 
DHuii  the  nemery  of  thoae  alaiA  ia  vai^  hev  celehratad  hj  the  Aihe-) 

inansyii.  2122.    NUe* 
Ike0JM,hlAiaoatfovtUiBdb7Ajp^kHffofSpatft%iL384.       .   ... 
Decgumm,  cheaea  bf  the Atheoiaos eo  4he  depofitiooof  the  thiity  \f^- 

na^iiullO. 
Bedah»  the  Athenian)  aad  Dedahie  of  Sfef  on,  probably  confannded  bf 

tlie  Alheoieii  writers^  ii  161*    N^U. 
DeUmm,  battle  tA,  between  the  Tbebeoa  and  Atfaeniana,  ii.  29] . 
Jkifhi\  how  th&oraele  there  obiaiiied  a  silverier  degree  of  credit  over 
.  oUiireracleB»  i.  112.    DeacriptioB  of  Delphi,  Md.    Mode  of  de-^ 

liver%  oraekf  there,  1 14.    Its  hiflueiiee  ioealdblialiji^  the  CMjin* 

pic  fames  and  the  lavs  of  Sparta,  1 1  i.    The  merchants  and  pilpiins 

that  icaorled  to  the  city  atid  teaipleoppnssed  bj  theCrisBeMis,215.. 

The  temple  plundered  by  the  Crisieans^  217.    ComroMid  of  t^era- 

€le  on  this  occaskm,  216.    Uoiir  rescued  frao  (he  aAlempi  of  Xersc^ 
.  403. 

The  temple  seized  by  tlie  Phooiaos  under  Phiiomelus,  it.  46*   - 
Demadea^  hii  chaiucter  and  epposkion  to  HeaoBstheBes,  iv.  74.    &&• 

primands  tbe  levity  of  Philip  of  Macedea  after  the  battle  of  Cberor 


Demaratu^  joint  \w%  of  Sparta  is  reduced  by  Cleoroenes  his  associate, 

.  tD.taA»  refateai  the  court  of  Peesm*  i  416.  His  cbaracta  uf  ibe 
Greeks,  in  cooversatiop  with  Xerxes,  425*  Explains  the  cbarader 
of  the  Spartans  to  hind,  437. 

Demeirius  f  Phalereus),  the  ftrat  writer  who  cuitivalud  chaouology  us  t 
teienoe,  i»  4.    Note.    •  i 

HMMdhsfVJv  his  hwilenee  to  Philip<of  Muoedoo,  iv.  228. 

BemaaOMU,  tbe  Alfaumm  i^oKral,  hb^Kpeditiau  to  ifitoiia,  IL  269. 
Storms  Ai(itlnm,  271.  Defends  Naupactus,  272.  Suiprises  the 
campof  (Ik  AmhrasiauB,  273.  Fottiieo  Pjloe,  276.  His  fallott 
defence  of  this  port  ai^ainst  the  Spartans,  27&  Reduces  Sphacteei^ 
284.  His  operationBin  Bosoda  disoonceited,  391.  Carrks actio- 
foroeoient  to  Nicias  before  Syracuse,  285.  He  and  his  troops  capti- 
iQtted  bf  OyUppos  ou  hit  retiwut  hmt  Sytacuse,  407.  Is  put  (• 
death,  411. 

-^dKOfaior,  Ms  irst  appearauee  agsaiost  FbUip  of  lbM»- 


doi^  in  61.  The  motives  19^  which  lie  wau  actuulod,  03.  His 
Itot Philippic,. 65.  Measures  proposed  by  hfau  for  Ksis(nf(  Phi- 
lip, 68.    His  military  behaviour  in  Buboa,  70*    His  first  oru- 
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tkninfftToarof tlie  Olynthiana,  RK  Cause  of  his  partiality  ta 
Chares,  89.  Uis  secood  oration  io  beliaif  of  the  Ol}  utiikos, 
BO.  Mm  third  oratioii  for  the  OiyathiaiM,  M.  His  qaanel 
nith   ^chiaes,    110.     Dttseosioos  betweeo    him    oad  his   col- 

..IcagUM^  aoiri[>Msa<U»»  to  Philip,  113.     is  disahled  by.evibarraM- 

meot  fvom  addressiog  Philip,  11^.    His  artful  behaviour -to  his 

I'.PMtneyiatnon  their  retuio,  116.    His  speech  «t  the  lepoct  of  tfao 

embassy,  1 1 7«    Procures  himself  to.  be  joined  id  another  embassy 

.1  tgi  Bbiy%9tl!ift*  His  speech  to  Philip,  s^mL  la  pKYwHed  frona 
deciariDg  his    sentiments  to  the   Atbeoiaos    by   has  eolleagaes^ 

;  If^  7  iVd^is^  ihe  Athcaiaos  oot  to  break  •their  treaty  wftit  Phi- 

^^ilifH.>fc44i«  Mis  celahrated  npiy  to  tlie  partkans  of  Maeedon, 
1^^  fPffaHht  tbe  ^MKhiGl  <tf  Diopeithea^  im.  Receives  Per- 
sian pay  to  encourage  his  opposition  to  Philip,  176.  Honours 
conferred  on  him  lor  his  eerfia».hi  EiAom,  I^  fsdiorta  thft 
Athenians  to  assist  tlie  cities  otPfropoMiaj  181ft,  Renews  ht»  ex- 
I  bortations,  184.  Detects  the  plot  of  ABti|ilMM,  1201  HiaoratsoA 
on  the  seizing  of  £laltta  by  Philip,  214.  Persuades  the  a^hrtwa  to 
join  the  Athenians  to  oppose  Philip,  217.     Repaks  the  wiHs  i|ml 

'  fortifieaitioBs  of  Athens  at  his  owu  charges,  1d26.  Hia  osutioo  Id  ho' 
Dour  of  the  slain  at  Cherona^a,  229.  His  masterly  deCeaoe  agafaist 
^dfiachtoes,  3S^«  Hifi  generosity  to  him,  ibid.  His  hanlnhwrnt  nl 
death,  33«. 

Deodars  of  Athens  opposes  the  croel  resolution  of  Cleon  against  the 
captive  eilizeus  of  Mytileu^  iL  246.  His  opinion  prevaMs.  t^ifee 
verse  their  doom,  249« 

peroB^  baUle  of,  betweeu  lbe£partans  and  Messemas,*  IBiL 

Oireyllidas^  the  Spartan  general,  his  character,  ill.  JMJrv^His  anSheri- 

ty  continued  on  account  of  bis  succesaes  aad  judiciaus  impBOvement 

of  them,  246.    Fortifes  ChesaooesBs  against  tlie  Thraciaiia,  247. 

His  treaty  urith  Tissaphernes,  Und»    Dofaoda  Aiiydua  against  the 

.  aiiemp(ts4DfCoQoafind  Pliamabasus,  202. 

Design^  history  of  the  arts  of,  iL  159.  State  of,  in  the  age  of  Aleian- 
deit  the  Oneat,  vr.  406« 

Dida,  probably  contemporary  with  ^neas,  ii.  2.    NcU^ 

DiogeniM^  the  cynic,  ridicules  the  efforts  of  tiie  CorintUaua  to  oppoae 
PMH^of  Macedoo^  iv.  U2.  I»  viaited  by  Alexander  king  of  Ma^ 
cedon,  240. 

thogmius  disposes  Pausanias  to  protect  Thrasybulus  agausttbeanis 
-a?  Lysa0det,iiL.]21. 

DiomUon^  the  Atheniau  admiral,  his  speech  before  his  execiOioD,  lii 
78. 

Dmufiet  the .fipartao,  his  memorable  obaervataou  at  the  battle  ol  Tber- 
mopyls,  i.  440. 

Dumffskis  of  SytBQUse,  hia  first  rise  and  charaates,  iii.  17K  His 
..jirlSitil  fisurpatioa  of  the  government,  172.  His  unsuecessitil  at- 
tempts for  hterary  fame  at  the  Olympic  games,  173^    Bcasoos 
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Yvby  his  cfaoAicter  Iraft  been  traaanilted  deirn  in  s^  odifms  a  light, 
174. 
Wam^sius  the  younger,  fak  cfaaract^>  iiL  1 75.    His  tyraanj  abolished 
^Timokon,  I7i>. 

'■  ,  a  Phocaean,  his  advice  at  a  counsel  of  im  od  board  tli^ 
Oreciaa  fleet  sent  to  relieve  Milctiis,  i.  a78.  His  ioeffectaal  ef- 
forts to  iotvodttce  active  discipiiae  ia  the  fleet,  370.  Betakes  hte- 
aelf  to  piracy,  381. 

» of  iialioaraasBija,  his  dialinctions  id  the  quaiitlea  of  styles  L 


239.     Notes. 
DioptUkof^  an  AtheniaB  general,  sent  inlo   Thrace,  M»   flgaawil 

exertioDS  afsaiost  Philip  of  Macedoo,  iv.  tfl7.    Uis  CMAict  de» 

fended  by  Demostheoea,  100.    Is  defeated  aad  UIM   bj  Ftu!^ 

182. 
JkMtaOi  origio  of  theovacle  tfaare^  i  110. 
Dmiaaa^  their  origis  and  dt-TwratOD  of  their  name,  i.  5.    Eoga^  80 

auxiliaries  to   the  lEnriCleidie,  Oa.     Establish  themselves  in  Pelo^ 

pon^eBita,  08.    Migration  oi;  103.    Why  not  ala-.Toed  at  the  pro- 

freito«f  Cynifl,  334. 

Review  of  their  eiirumstancea  at  the  time  of  their  emignit(6n  to 

Magna  <lff0cia,  ii.  id. 
Drata^  tiie  lawgiver  of  Athena,  character  of  him  and  his  inalitiition^ 

it  106. 

E 
Bditeatim^  the  main  objects  of,  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  86, 

How  regulated  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  1 43. 

By  Soloo  ad  Athena,  ii.  116.    The  plan  of,  according  to  the  Fy 

tbagoreui  school,  31  • 
Bgypiy  the  Egyptians  why  unqnalified  for  relishing  or  improving  mu» 

aie,  i  237«    A  settlement  of  Grecian  pirates  estiiblished  in  Egypt^ 

846^.    Is  reduced  by  Cambyses,  347. 

Revolt  of,  under  Inants,  ii.  70.    The  arts  of  design  early  culti- 
vated thene,  160. 

Ready  submission  of  that  country  to  Alexander  the  Great,  iv«^ 

304.    The  city  of  Alexandria  founded,  305.    History  of^  snhoo- 

quent  to  Alexander,  398^ 
SJro,  the  foitress  of^  gallantly  defended  by  Aristomenes  the  Maasettkoi 

i  102.    Is  surprised  by  the  Spartans,  106. 
Elttkem  seized  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  212.  v 

B^^j  'A  poetry,  to  what  purposes  principally  applied  by  tiM  Greekfl^ 

i.  268. 
Sleusinian  mysteries,  the  celebration  of,  at  Athens  described,  iih  46. 

Requisites  for  initiation  into  ibeus  47.    The  ptooession  o(^  cott^ 

ducted  by  Alcibiades,  48. 
jn»,  the  republic  ot,  contrasted  with  that  of  Sparta,  i.  21 1  • 

The  Elians  destroy  Pisa,  and  adism  the  timploof  the  OlyvqpifKi 

Ju^ter,  il.  88. 
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The  Slians  kMj  aflsist  the  Spaitans  agahut  the  Atheniaoi,  K. 
159.  £lis  invaded  by  the  Spartans,  160.  Tiie  £liaD8  subjugated 
bj  the  Spartans,  161.  The  Elian  territory  ioTMied  bj  Che  Aic^ 
dians,  who  seize  Oljmpia,  and  celebrate  the  games,  445«  The 
city  restored  to  them,  449. 

BHhimumie  geuioM  of  Greeian  music,  bjr  whom  iovented  i.  242. 

SmuuSj  his  concise  enameratioa  of  the  principal  Oieek  aftd  Bohma 
divinities,  i.  63. '  NdU. 

BaUans^  tlieir  origin,  i.  6.  Eotia  settled  by  Ptlopomiesian  fogittres^ 
99.    Confederacy  of  the  Eoliaoa  against  Cyrus,  333. 

BpouAivnM^  his  character,  and  the  share  he  took  in  Felo|pida^ 

'  coospiraey^  lit  339.  Appears  at  the  Grecian  congress  at  Sparta 
as  the  TMban  deputy,  353.  His  demands,  8^.  Keieotlooa 
on  his  conduct,  358.  Assembles  the  Theban  forces  on  the 
heights  before  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  365.    Dispositinn  of  histioopa 

'   opposed  tolCfeombrotttB,  86l«    fiattle  of  Lenoitn,  8M»    Bnvagea 
'  Lacooia,  and  id>ullds  Messeo4,  40L    His  moliTea  for  evacnating 

'  I^aconia,  404.  Is  tried  for  his  conduct,  and  'his  defence  liefore 
tJie  Theban  assembly,  405.  Marches  against  Corinth,  408*  Is 
again  disgraced,  409.  Ddtvers  Pelopidus  from  the  hands  of 
Alexander  king  of  Thessaly,  420.  Compels  tiie  Achseana  loae* 
eept  the  Theban  alliance,  429.  Auns  to  render  Thebes  nistresa 
of  the  sea,  440.  His  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta,  «454.  Afttempta 
Ittaotin^a,  455.  His  victory  before  that  city,  450.  His  deaths  460. 
Hk  character,  462. 

SfihiaUts^  an  agent  employed  by  Pericles  to  undermine  the  anthorfty 
of  the  senate  and  Areop^sat  Athens,  ii  12U 

Xpkmiy  insatuted  by  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  the  nadura  of  ifaeir  oflkci  L 
130. 

SfUUes^  his  treachery  to  the  Greek  defendera  of  the  straits  of  Titoi^ 
mopylse,  i  440. 

BpieUeit  his  opposition  to  Themistocles  silenced  by  a  bribe,  i  43<L 

Sjficurus^  account  of  his  philosophy,  iv.  447.    His  character,  449. 

JfyUmmmsy  the  citizens  of,  apply  to  Corinth  for  protection  affunst  the 
Tanlandi,  ii,  185.    Submits  to  the  Cor^yreans  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Corinthian  fleet,  187. 
Bpode  and  Iambic,  the  distinction  between,!.  263. 

Sfyaxa^  wife  of  Syennesis,  gorenior  of  CiUck,  neditales  betwecnCy^ 
rus  prince  of  Persia  and  her  husband,  iiL  187. 

BipuattiiM  exercises  at  the  ancient  public  ganwa,  deacribed,  1. 231* 

Brdria^  naval  engagement  tliere,  betweeu  the  Pelopooneafaui  and  the 
Athenian  fleets,  iii  33. 

JBMH^nitf  engages  in  die  Aigonantlc  expedition,  i.  21. 

Eieodes  and  PolynieeSj  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  history  oi;  L  25» 

£fea»/cu.9,  bis  stratagem  to  preserve  the  PelopooMaiBn  fleet  after  the 
d^feak  of  Callicratidas,  iii.  T1.  His  iddrem  in  quellhig  a  amtio^ 
amoqgliil  seamen,  80. 
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Svitgoras^  \hig  of  Cypnis»  his  Mstorf  and  character.  Mi.  27^.    His 

*  attaebroeut  to  Atheus  and  friendship  for    Conoo,   286.     Kevolti 
a^inat  the  Fersiaos,  305,     la  reduced  to  become  tributarj  to 

*  Pei-na,  308. 

EubiBOy  the  island  ot,  reduced  by  the  Penians,  L  380. 

State  of  that  island,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Thebana,  iv.  76. 

The  ln(ri«;ues  x)f  Philip  of  Macedou  there,  ibid,    Philip  expels  the 

Athenians,  104.     The  Macedonians  expelled  by  Phociou  and  De* 

mostfaenea,  177. 
Eudanmlas^  his  expedition  to  Mace'^on,  ilU  325. 
Eaephntis  the  Lacedemonian,  his  perfidy,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of 

h,i.  150. 
Eumene&,  secretary  to  Alexander  the  Great,  his  character,  iv.  377. 
Bufkaes^  king  of  M esseoi,  his  advice  on  thr  treach(  rous  hostilities  of 

die  Spartans,  L  163.     His  exhortation  to  his  forces,  167.     His 
-  Indecisive  battle  with  the  Spartans,  168*    His  humane  expositiod 

of  the  oracular  demand  of  a  virgin  sacrifice,  174.     Uis  death^ 

175. 
Eufkemusy  the  orator,  his  reply  to  Hermocraies   at  Camerina,   iL 

374. 
M^kranor^  the  Corinthian  painter,  his  great  character,  and  principal 

works,  ill.  491. 
Euphrates^  the  inundations  of^  restrained  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv. 
»  371. 
Eyphran^  usuips  the  government  of  Sicyon,  iii-  431.    Is  assassinated, 

433. 
Eupomfni%  the  Grecian  painter,  forms  a  new  school  at  Sicyon.  iii.  400» 
Bwipiats  completes  the  Grecian  tragedy,  by  perfecting  the  chorui^ 

ii.  140.    His  character,  141^. 
BuriUce^  queen  of  Macedonia,  solicits  the  assistance  of  Iphicrates  in 

behalf  of  her  sons,  iv.  8. 
Eurjflachui^  a  Thessalian  prince,  commands  the  Amphictyouic  army 

sent  ai^aiiist  Crissa,  i.  21 9.     His  army  distressed  by  pestilence,  220. 

Takes  and  destroys  the  city,  221. 
Smymedon  conducts  an  Athenian  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  Corcyra,  ii. 

260.    Concurs  in  the  perfidious  cruelty  of  the  Corcyvean  pardei^ 

264. 
i  die  Persian  camp  there  surprised  and  taken  by  Ciinon,  ii. 

73. 
iBuxine  Sea,  the  Southern  coast  of,  iii.  223.    Xenophon  propq^  to 

settle  his  Grecian  troops  there,  231. 

F 
Ftibtes,  current  lessons  of  morality  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece  and 

Rome,  iL  128. 

G 
QMies  of  th^  ancients,  the  trae  disposition  of  the  rowers  described,  i 

208.    Nat€.    SkiUol  managetnent  of  them  in  battl  e,  37i« 
Yoi.;  IT.  248 
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Qames^pMiCyithy  iostituted  by  the  aoclent  Gfedcs,  i.  22fL 

GasOt  takeo  by  Alexander  tlie  Great,  after  a  desyerate  defeoc^y  ivC 

302. 
Gellias  of  Agrigentum,  bis  riches  and  spleodid  mode  of  life,  iiL  lUS. 

His  miserable  death,  170^ 
OWoii,  ki^g  of  Syracuse,  bis  character  ii.  36.    His  staratagem  to  de« 

stroj   Uamilcar,  aod  bis  Carthaginian,  fleet,  37*     Dictates  Ihe 

terms  of  peace  ta  Carthage,  39. 
Ge9grapky^  improved  by  the  ezpedition  of  Alexaader  the  Great  to- 

the  East,  iv.  409. 
Qcrmana^  as  descrM^d  by  Tackua,  compared  with  the  Greeks  as  de* 

scribed  by  Homer,  i.  51.     Their  superstition  dark  and  gloonj, 

Glsucias^  king  .of  the  Taulaatii,  takes  arms  against  Alexander  king 
of  Macedon,  iv.  ^45.     Is  defeated  by  him,  24d« 

Qqds  of  tl^e  fneient  Gveeks,  the  origin  and  mimber  of,  accoiiDted  for,' 
i.  02. 

GongyUta^  the  Corinthian,  brii^  news  of  relief  to  the  be8iQ;ed  &yra- 

,  cusaoi^ii,  377. 

GardiuSy  his  history,  iv*  274*  His  famous  knot  untied  or  cut  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  275. 

Gorgias  of  Leontiuffl  applies  to  Athens  for  protection  against  the! 
usurpations  of  Syracuse,  ii.  337. 

Granicusj  battle  oi,  between  Alexander  tlie  Great  and  the  Persian^ 
iv.258. 

Greece^  the  ancient  history  o(  not  so  imperfect  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,  ji.  2.  Characters  of  the  early  Greek  historians,  3.  Neie. 
Traditionary  accaunts  of  the  origin  of  tlie  Greeks,  4<  The  Do- 
rians,  Eolians,  and  lonians,  5.    Arrival  of  colonies .  frooi  Egypt 

.  and  the  East,  6.  Source  of  the  Greek  theology,  7.  The  Phas 
nician  alphabet  introduced,  10.      The  ancient  mode  of  barter, 

.  Hid,  How  peopled  by  coi|onies  from  the  few  origioal  eslablisti- 
ments,  13.  Happy  situation  of  Uiis  country  for  xommerce,  16. 
CircurastaDCes  which  retarded  (he  progress  of  'sodetv  in,  HitL 
,  Piratical  invasions  by  sea,  and  rapacioua  inroads  by  laoo^  1 7.  Ori- 
gia  of  the  Amphictyouic  council,  19.  .  Argoaautic  expeditioi^ 
20.  The  object  and  cocsequences  of  this  expedition,  22^  The 
.  heroic  agf^s,  23.  The  war  of  Thebes,  2S,  faapiidveoieolB  in 
domestic  policy,  32.  Its  fitreogtji  and  resource^  34.  DesKnip- 
tion  and  extent  of  the  couaicy,  ibid.  JB^eiview  of  the  force  sent 
against  Troj,  37.  Causes  of  the  Trojan  v^ar*  40.  History  of 
that  war,  44.  Calamitous  return  of  the  Greeks  after  the  destnic* 
tlon  of  Troy,  47.  Inquiry  into  the  justice  of,  the  eacoaiiuB^ 
passed  by  the  Greeks  on  their  own  country,  49.  Compaflrisou  be- 
tween the  Greeks  of  the  faeroio  ages  and  the  Germans,  as  described 
by  Tacitus,  .5 U  The  sanctions  of  their  reiigioo,  54.  Tb»  roo^ 
ral  tendency  and  doctrine  of  futurity  in  their  religioa,  asserted  in 
'  Apposition  lo  late  inquiries^  56*     Inflfteuce  of  religioa  oii;Ae 
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political  state  of,  65.  The  states  of,  during;  the  berole  Rge% 
rather  republics  than  monarchies,  66.  Their  ciril  legutationsf 
70.  Marriage,  73.  Parental  affection,  77.  Military  arts,  79. 
Arts  of  peace,  83.  Agriculture,  ibid.  Mechanical  arts,  84. 
Pine  arts,  ibid.  Sciences,  88.  Education,  ibid.  Amusements, 
97»  General  estimate  of  manners  and  institutions  during  the  he* 
roic  ages,  88.  DistractioiMi  that  ensued  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  91.  Causes  of  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  03. 
The  Hermcleids  establish  themselves  iu  Peloponnesus,  90.  Di* 
vision  of  their  conquests,  07.  Riyalsliip  between  the  lonians  and 
Dorians.  100.  The  Ionic  migration,  101,  Pro^ss  of  colonl- 
«{tion,  102.  Doric  migration,  103.  View  of  the  Asiatic  colo* 
nies,  ibid.  At)olition  of  monarchy  in  Greece,  105.  Origin  of 
oracles,  106«  AceooiH  of  that  at  Delphi,  112.  £stal)lishiAeDt  of 
the  Olympic  games,  118«  The  poems  of  Homer  collected  by 
LycHrgas,  124.  Laws  of  Sparta,  129.  State  of  Greece  after 
the  abolition  of  monarchies,  163.  War  between  the  Spartans 
and  Messenians,  158.  State  of,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Meseeniau 
war,  177.  Second  Messenian  war,  182.  State  of  Peloponnesua 
after  die  eonqnest  of  Messenta,  207.  State  of  the  tionbern  re< 
publics  and  colonies,  212.  Causes  of  the  sacred  war  traced,  21 Q. 
The  shrine  of  Delphi  plundered  by  the  Crisscans,  i\  7.  Princi- 
pal events  of  the  sacred  war,  218.  Institution  of  the  Pythiau 
games,  226.  Gymnastic  exercises,  229.  Equestrian  exercises, 
231.  The  Grecian  music  described,  £33.  Causes  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  Greek  language  and  music,  238.  Grecian  poetry 
sod  poets,   248.    State  of  die  Greek  colonies  in   Europe   and 

■Africa,  289.  In  Asia,  290.  History  of  Lydia,  296.  louia 
over-riRt  by  the  Persians,  337.  Revolt  of  the  lonians  against  the 
P^siao  government,  357.  Constitution  of  Athens,  as  regulated 
by  Solon,  361.  Rapid  successes  of  the  Athenians  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  democracy,  364.  Siege  of  Miletus  by  the  Per- 
aiaos,  373.  Defeat  of  the  fleet  s^nt  to  relieve  Miletus,  and  loss 
of  that  city,  360.    Three  distinct  periods  Into  tihfch  the  history 

•of  the  Persian^ invasion  may  be  divided,  384.  The  Cyclades  re- 
duced, 388.  BaUle  of  Marathon,  397.  State  of  the  several 
republics,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  414.  Measures 
taken  by  (he  Grecian  states  to  resist  tlie  invader,  420.  Battle  of 
Thermopyls,  447.  First  sea-(ight  at  Artcroisium,  455.  The  se* 
oond,  4S7.  Attica  ov€r-run  by  Xerxes,  404.  Battle  of  Salamis» 
475.  Retreat  of  Xenres,  479.  Batde  of  Platsa,  505.  Battle  of 
Mycal^,  511. 

State  of  Greece  by  the  event  of  this  battle,  11.  1.  History*  of 
the  coloQisation  of  Magna  Gnecia,  9.  Wisclom  of  the  Achaean 
laws,  14.  Life  of  Pythagoras,  Qie  philosopher  of  Samos,  10. 
Prosperity  of  the  Athetiiaua,  43.  Treachery  of  Patisanias,  50. 
BanishnenC  and  death  of  Themistocles,  M.  Death  of  Arisf i&s, 
and  elevatioQ  of  Cimon  to  the  command  of  Uie  Grecian  arrhy. 
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4Sf  INDEX. 

97.  Peace  concluded  between  Artawrzes  «ii4  the  Afiusdui%  9<t 
Obstacles  to  a  general  and  lasting  confedeiacy  of  the  Greciaa 
states,  81.  The  city  of  Sparta  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  S4. 
Third  Messeniaa  war,  ibttL  Conuuolions  amoqg  the  GreciBfl 
^ates,  89.  The  famous  truce  of  thirty  years,  04.  Chara<;teiof 
Draco  and  his  la^s,  105.  Review  of  the  losUtutioos  of  Solpo^ 
106.  History  of  the  Greet  philosophy,  127.  Tragedy,  139, 
Comedy,  143.  Tlie  Grecian  festivals,  150.  Condition  of  ilm 
Grecian  women,  162.  The  courtezans,  155.  Supe^oritj  of  the 
Gieeks,  in  the  arts  of  design,  158.  Review  of  the  most  dis^ 
gulshed  Grecian  artists  and  their  works,  1 70.  Histoiy  of  the.  Pe- 
loponocsiau  war,  181.  Sentiments  of  the  Lacedsemooian  allies  on 
the  peace  between  Atheos  and  Sparta,  305.  The  war  renewed, 
318.  AUieaian  expedition  to  Sicily,  ^50.  Disastrous  event  of 
this  undertakioir,  401. 

Gcnrral  combination  of  the  Grecian  states  against  Athene 
iQ.  3.  The  treaty  with  Athens  violated  by  the  t'ersians,  5.  l^he 
preparations  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  assist  the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic 
dependencies  pf  Athens,  8.  Battle  of  Miletus,  II.  The 
d<?mocracy  of  Athens  overturned,  and  the  govern<neDt  of  the 
four  hundred  formed,  24.  The  democracy  restortti  at  Athens, 
33.  Account  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^  4ti.  Atheps  besiefed 
by  Lysander,  90.  Athens  taken  and  dismantled,  94.  .  Cruel 
oppression  of  the  Spartan  government  over  the  conquered  pro- 
viuces,  00.  The  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  lOO.  Accusatioa 
and  death  of  Socrates,  129.  His  principal  followers,  147.  State 
of  fine  arts  at  this  time,  149.  The  Elians  subjugated  by  the 
Spartans,  161.  The  Messenians  driven  Irom  Greece  by  the  Spai^ 
tans,  ibid.  How  Sicily  was  detached  from  a  dependence  on 
Grercr,  162.  Memorable  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Asia,  under 
the  conduct  of  Xenophon  and  tiheirisophus,  211.  War  be^ 
tween  Artaxerxes  and  Sparta,  24).  A  jealousy  of.  the  Sparl|BUi 
power  entertained  by  the  Grecian  states,  excited  by  tl^  inUigMes 
of  Tithranstes,  267.  A  league  formed  against  Spart%,  275.  The 
walls  of  Athens  rebuilt  by  Conon,  294.  The  term9  of  a  gepeial 
peace,  dictated  by  Artaxerxes,  304.  ]^eflections  on  this  peiice, 
309.  War  in  Macedon,  323.  The  citadel  of  Thebes  um^by  tbt 
Spartans,  331.  The  democracy  in  Thebes  restored  by  Pelo{4dM 
340.  Congress  held  at  Sparta  under  the  influence  of  ArtaxeKzes 
Mnrmon,  352.  Battle  of  Leuc^ra,  368.  State  of  Greece  after  this 
battle,  374.  Stale  of  Thessaly,  377.  State  of  Greece  after  the  asspa- 
sination  of  Jason  of  Pherac,  389.  Alliance  between.  Atheos  and 
Sparta,  397.  406.  A  general  congress  of  the  Greciaii  states  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes,  423.  But  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  eoDchided 
there,  refused  by  the  Grecians  at  home,  426.  Battle  of  Mantinsra, 
459.  State  of  Greece  after  that  battle,  465.  Abuses  of  jiida(»ai7 
power  in  the  Greek  republics,  470.  Abuses  of  the  theatie,  472. 
The  social  war  of  Athens^  480.    State  of  pbilosojrfij  at  this  tise. 
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A6.    Statuary,   487.    Paintuig,   480.    Literature^  497.     %e90^ 
.fhou^ibid.    Plato,  502. 

Hi8tor7  of  Macedon,  iv.  2.  The  sacred  war  agaipst  Pboci^ 
44.  Philip  stopped  at  the  straits  of  Hhtrmopylad,  61.  jtfacedoa 
declared  a  member  of  the  HelleDic  bodj,  143.  Philip  declared 
^Deral  oftbe  Amphictjoos,  197,  Battle  of  Cheroiuea,  218.  Na^ 
ture  and  extent  of  Philip's  authority  iu  Gree^^  232.  Death  of 
Philip  and  accessioa  of  Alexauder,  2S7.  Desfructioo  of  Thebes  . 
by  Alexaoder,  248.  Commotions  in,  checked  by  Antipater. 
333.  Remains  in  quiet  during  the  remainder  of  Alexander's 
rei^D,  334.  Siate  of,  during  the  latter  years  of  Alexander,  337. 
Death  of  Alexander,  383.  Great  extent  of  the  Greek  lai^uagcw. 
398.  Note.  State  of,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  400.  State 
•f  literature,  402.  Music,  405.  Arts  of  design,  ibid.,  Ge^ 
of^raphy,  astronomy,  and  natural  history,  409.  Works  of  Aristotle^ 
411.  The  Peripatetics,  419.  Philosophical  tenets  of  Aristotle^ 
4S0.  Tenets  of  the  stoics,  433.  Tenets  of  Epicurus,  447.  Of. 
Pyrrbo,  449. 

Oryllnsy  tlie  son  of  Xenophon,  supposed  to  have  killed  Epaminondas^ 
lii.  460.    Note. 

Qmseheard,  hia  remarks  on  the  dUTerencc  of  warfare  between  the  an* 
cicBts  and  the  moderns,  iv.  316.    Note. 

Q^eSy  how  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Lydia,  i.  296. 

OyHppus^  tlie  Spartan  commander,  his  timely  arrival  to  Uie  relief  of  the 
besieged  Syracusans,  ii.  37i3.  Defeats  the  Athenians'in  a  sally,  379, 
Defeats  them  iu  a  general  engagemeot,  387.  Captures  Demos:, 
thenei  and  his  troops  on  their  reueat  from  Syracuse,  406.  And 
Nicias,  409. 

Ounma$ti6  exercises  in  tlie  Grecian  games  described,  i  228. 

H 

HaUariuSj  besieged  by  Lysander,  but  relieved  by  the  Thcban^  iiL 
271.    Lysander  defeated  and  killed  befbre  the  town,  272. 

HaiifHtmetssu^^  besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  265.  The  ttowm 
taken  aod  demolished,  208.  ^ 

SLamlcoTi  his  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  death,  ii.  37. 

Bomttfral,  undertakes  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  iii.  164  Is,  with  tiio 
greatest  portion  of  his  troops,  destroyed  by  the  pestilence,  166. 

BoffmeMO^  how  estimated  by  Solon  the  Athenian  sage,  i  306. 

Harmoeydes^  commander  of  the  Phocian  detachment  sent  to  the  anpy 
of  'MardonluS,  his  gallant  behavlou);  on  his  ill  leceptjou  by  that  gen* , 
eral,  i.  405. 

Hafpagm^  a  Mede,  his  stratagem  to  give  Cynis  ao  advaotage  in. 
battle  over  Croesus,  i.  320.  Reduces  the  countries  of  Lowei  Asia 
for  Cyrus,  337.  Takes  Fhocsea  abandoned  by  ifs  inhahitafitF«« 
339. 

HafpaUts^govtmot  of  Babj^lon  under  Alexander  the  Great  bis  unsuc*. 
cessful  treachery,  iv.  368. 
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HecaionpdiSyihe  ancient  name  of Laconia,  L  155. 

Hccatus,  the  diviner,  his  politic  advice  to  the  Spartans  at  the  surprise 
of  £ira,  i.  19R. 

Hega/andridas  commands  a  I'eloponnesian  fleet  sent  to  the  Athenian 
coast,  liL  32.     Defeats  the  Athenians  at  h.retria,  33. 

Hegelochus^  the  Athenian  general,  protects  Mantiosa  against  the  sur- 
prise attempted  by  Epamiuondas,  iii.  456. 

Helen^  the  motive  that  sugjs^ested  the  rape  o(  L  40.  History  of,  41. 
Is  married  to  Menelaus,  ihid.  Elopes  with  Paris,  Und,  Is  recover- 
ed on  the  destruction  of  Troy-,  47.  Instance  of  her  personal  atten- 
tions, 324.     Note. 

Stlkb&rCj  a  plant  anciently  cultivated  and  prepared  at  Crissa  for  medi- 
cinal use,  i.  214. 

Hellenes^  their  origin,  L  5.  BilTuse  their  colonies  and  language  over 
Greece,  13.  Causesof  the  migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes  after 
-the  Trojan  war,  93. 

Helots,  in  Sparta,  who  comprehended  under  that  appellation,  i.  136. 
How  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  157.  Conspire  with 
the  Parthenise  to  revenge  their  common  sufferings,  1 70.  The  Mea- 
senians  rednced  to  the  same  degree  of  servitude  with  tliem,  21 1. 

Revolt  of  them  and  the  Messenians,  termed  the  third  Messenmn 
war,  it  84.     They  are  received  by  (he  Athenians  on  the  reduc-. 
tion  of  Ithom^,  85.     Cruel  treatment  of,  by  the  Spartans,  294. 
Are  armed  by  the  Spartans  at  the  renewal  of  the  Peloponnesian  wan 
318. 

Hephm^tian,  the  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Greati  is  mistaken  for  him 
by  Darius'  mother,  Sisygambis,  iv.  289.  Marrfes  Darius*  daughter, 
Drypetis,  375.     His  death,  376. 

HeracUida  expelled  by  the  PelopidiB^  and  receivcMl  into  Attica»  L  95. 
Their  invasion  of,  and  establishment  in  Pelopoonosua,  96*  Their 
division  of  their  conquests,  97. 

Hermocrates,  procures  a  general  congress  of  the  Sicilian  atates,  on 
the  interference  of  the  Athenians  in  the  affairs  of  that  Wand,  ii. 
338.  Animates  his  countrymen  to  defend  Syracuse  against  the 
Athenians,  364.  He  solicits  aid  from  the  city  of  Camerioa,  372t 
His  works  of  defence  against  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers,  376. 
Defeats  the  Athenian  fleet,  382.  Hia  scheme  to  prevent  Uie  retreat 
of  the  Athenian  gallies,  393.  Another  scheme  to  retard  their  final 
retreat,  400. 

Bums  hiB  ships,  to  prevent  the  capture  of  them  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, iii.  37.  Is  banished  by  the  Syracusans,  but  receives  testimo- 
nies of  love  and  respect  from  his  soldiers  and  sailors,  38,  His 
death,  170. 

Jlermolatts,  account  of  his  conspiracy  against  Alexander  the  Great,  iv* 
388.    Nate. 

Herodohis^  his  character  and  rank  as  a  writer,  i.  3.  Nate.  His 
work  the  intermediate  shade  between  poetry  and  history,  105. 
Note.    His  account  of  the  times  of  Homer  and  Hesiod)  iifi* 
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JTol^.  His  history  of  Cyrus  prefeTsblc  to  that  of  XeoophoD,  313. 
iV0fe.  His  eDcomium  on  the  climate  of  louia,  333,  ^ote.  .  H» 
account  of  the  doctriues  of  Zoroaster,  349. 

His  character  as  an  historian,  iii,  152. ,  Compared  with  Thu- 
cjdidea,  156. 

Bercie  ages  of  Greece,  a  revieir  of,  L  23.  In  religion,  5Z,  la 
pi>licy,  66.  In  domestic  alTcctions,  72.  In  war,  79.  lQart8»84* 
Sciences,  86.  Education,  ibid,  Amusemeota,  87.  General  m^ 
timateof  manners  add  institutions,  88. 

Hesiody  his  account  of  the  number  of  heathen  divinities,  i.  62* 

HexameUr  thought  to  be  the  only  kind  of  verse  known  in  the  time  «C- 
Homer,  i.  249.    Note. 

Buronj  king  of  Syracuse,  his  reign,  ii.  335. 

Uipparchus^  tyrant  of  Athens,  his  character,  iL  117. 

Hippias^  king  of  Athens,  expelled  for  his  oppressive  goveromeoty 
1. 364, 365.  Nate.  Abortive  attempt  of  the  Spartans  to  restore  him, 
366.  Applies  to  the  Fenians,  368.  Is  killed  in  the  battle  oC 
Marathon,  390. 

Hippocrates^  tlie  physician,  the  letters  under  his  name,  giving  an  ac« 
count  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  riievn  to  be  spurious,  ii«  225. 
Nate. 

%  the  Athenian  general,  defeated  at  Belium  by  the  Thebani^ 
ii.  292. 

Bippadromey  for  equestrian  exercises,  at  the  ancient  public  games,  its 
si^  i  231. 

Bistiaais^  tyrant  of  Miletus,  opposes  the  scheme  of  cutting  off  the 
.  retreat  of  Dariiui  Hy staspis  from  Scythia,  i.  3jl5.    Attaches  him- 
self to  Darius,  356.    His  scheme  to  withdraw  himself  ibid.    Is 
commissioned  by  Darius  to  assist  in  crushing  the  revolt  in  Ionia,  374» 
Hb  intrigues  and  death,  375. 

Bomer^  his  poems  illustrate  the  obscure  anUquities  of  his  country^. 
1  4.  His  account  ol*  the  ancient  Greek  method  of  barter,  IK 
NelU.  His  poems  long  an  authority  to  settle  disputed  boundaries, 
36.  Inquiry  into  bis  authority  as  an  historian,  49.  His  my  tho^ 
logy  conformabir^  to  popular  belief,  51.  Remark  oo  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  68.  Nate.  Exhibits  moving  scenea 
-of  cotojugal  affection,  77.  Hb  account  of  the  state  of  the  arts^ 
83.  His  poems  collected  by  Lycuigus,  and  brought  to  Sparta. 
125.  The  time  when  he  lived  ascertained,  ibid*  Note^  250. 
Ni^. 

Banaur^  the  modem  point  of,  uuloowo  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  Scy- 
thian origin,  i.  282. 

Borse-raccs^  why  not  so  early  practised  as  chariot-races  at  the  Greciaa 
pnUic  games,  1.  232. 

^ume,  Mr.  his  encomium  on  the  Roman  laws,  i.  104.    Nate. 
Bydaspes^  passive  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  that  river,  iv.  347« 
Forus  defeated  by  Alexander^  351.    Alexander's  passage  dowa 
^fliatriver^369. 
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ByperideSy  decree  passed  at  Athens,  on  bis  motion,  in  ^Kmseqnence  tf 
the  defeat  at  Chtronaea,  ir.  225. 

I 

ImnhiSi  aod  cpode,  the  distioctioD  between,  i.  263. 

Jason  undertakes  the  Argonautic  expedition,  i.  20. 

4—  of  Phene,  his  charaeter  and  fortunes,  Hi.  377.  Cotoference 
between  him  and  Polydamos^  378.  Is  declared  captain-general 
of  the  Thessalians,  380.  His  conquests,  381.  Courts  an  alliance 
with  Thebes,  383.  His  views  in  mediating  a  truce  between 
Thebes  and  Sparta,  384.  Circumstances  of  his  assassination, 
385. 

Ideas^  Plato's  doctrine  of,  iii.  509. 

Inmrus^  a  Lj^bian  chief,  heads  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians  against  Ar- 
taxerxes,  ii.  76. 

JimKo,  an  expedition  to,  undertaken  hj  Alexander  tibe  Great,  it.  339. 
The  expedition  of  Bacchus  to,  inquired  into,  344.    Nvte, 

Infaninfy  more  useful  in  war  than  cavalrj,  i.  312. 

Inherittuiceithe  law  o^  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  70. 

JoAuf,  the  original  inhabitants  of,  i.  5.  Ii  settled  by  Gr^^ian  fhg»- 
tires  under  Keleus  and  Androclus,  the  younger  sons  of  Codrus, 
ling  of  Attica,  101.  Their  prosperity  there,  104,  292.  Their 
successful  cultivation  of  arts,  293.  The  lonians  solicit  the 
friendship  of  Cyrus,  with  his  answer,  332.  The  Ionian  confe- 
deracy, 333.  Application  to  the  mother  country  for  assistance, 
335.  Is  over-run  by  the  Persians,  337.  Revolt  toC  against  the 
Persians,  357,  Are  assisted  l»y  the  Athenians,  369.  But  at 
length  deserted  by  them,  372«  Formidable  ^xertfons  of  tlie  Par- 
isians to  suppress  them,  tfriif.  Siege  of  Miletus,  373.  Defeat 
the  Grecian  fleet,  but  lose  that  city,  380.  The  county  recovers 
its  prosperity  under  the  Persian  government,  381.  'Hielr  ships 
desert  from  the  Persians  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  477.  Battle  of 
MycaW,511. 
Great  progress  of  the  fine  arts  there,  ii.  162. 

iosephus^  the  authenticity  of  his  history  of  the  fcws  defended,  iL  21. 
Nate.    Beasons  for  discrediting  his  account  of  the  journey  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  Jerusalem^  iv.  301 .    JVotf. 

Jfkicraks^  commands  the  Grecian  auxiliaries  sent  to  Fersia,  but  re- 
turns disgusted  at  the  service,  iii.  351.  Is  sent  #ith  an  army  to 
assist  the  Spartans  against  the  Thebaii  Invasion,  401.  His  con- 
duct censured,  404.    Is  accused  by  Chares,  and  tried  ibr  fitilure 

*  of  duty,  482.    Dies  in  exile,  483. 

Iphitus  institutes  the  regular  celebration  of  the  Olyntpic  games,  L 
118. 

/ron,  its  usefulness  and  scarcity  rendered,  in  early  times,  a  very  con- 
venient measure  of  exchange,  !•  134.  The  coinage  of  it,  there- 
fbre^  into  money  at  Sparta,  not  improbable,  iiU* 
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fjiMlMy  ft  SpaiUiii  tfonsate  story  toM  of,  by  Plutarch,  iiL  455. 

Isehj^f  hk  desperate  defeoce  ef  Sckitia  agakwt  the  Arcadians,  iii. 

394. 
iMccraleSy  his  encomium  on  Pythagoras,  how  to  be  understood,  ii.  22. 

NeU. 
His  cbarseter  of  llie  EleusiaiaR  Hiysteries,  iii.  47.    Nate.    His 

character  of  the  aristocfatical  factioos  supported  by  Lysander,  99. 

Aal#.    His  character  as  an  orator,  501.    Motives  of  bis  conduct 

lo  reference  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  502. 
JssuSy  disposition  of  the  Macedonian  and  Persian  arroies)  previous  to 

the  battle  oC;  ir.  284.    The  Persians  defeated,  287. 
IthmMy  maintained  by  the  Messenians  against  the  Spartans,  i.  171, 

Is  reduced  by  the  Spartans,  17d. 
The  fortress  of,  aeized  by  the  Helots,  on  tlie  destruction  of 

Sparta  by  an  earthquake,  iL  84.    Long  siege  and  reduction  of^ 

8i. 
Jupiter^  the  temple  o(  at  Oiympia,  described,  ii.  86.     Comparison 

ci^  with  other  Grecian  templea,  89.    The  temple  o(  in  Agrigen- 

tum«  described,  iii.  167. 

■  (Ammon),  the  situation  of  the  oracle  of^  described,  iv.  306. 

Is  visited  by  Akxander  the  Great,  307. 
Juaiiny  his  character  of  Arrybus,  the  grandfother  of  Pyrrhus,  iii.  $8a» 

JuvenaL,  his  satires  criticised,  i  421.    Note. 

K 
Knatde^g^y  human,  Plato's  account  of  the  origin  of,  Ul.  512. 

L 
Lebcamia  described,  i.  1 55v    See  Sparia. 
Liberines^  a  Spartan  dejputy,  his  dechmtion  to  Cynts,  king  of  Persia^ 

i.  336. 
La$n(u:h»8y  his  advice  to  Uie  Athenian  commanders  of  the  armament 

sent  to  Skily,  ii.  354.    Is  killed  before  Syracuse,  376. 
IWiii^Miaeitf  Is  taken  by  Lysander,  ^e  Peloponnesian  admiral,  ill.  82. 
JjOtuL  ao  idea  of  property  in,  ooe  of  the  most  important  steps  in  the 

progress  of  society,  i.  12.     iMspufted  boundaries  of,  in  Greece, 

lon^  selUed  by  the  authority  of  Homer's  poems,  36.    How  culti- 

^ted  in  Greece,  during  the  heroic  ages,  67.     How  divided  in 

Sparta,  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  1 32. 
Langmrns^  chief  of  the  Aghan%  assists  Alexander  In  bis  return  to 

Pelia,  iv.  245. 
Langwigfy  geoenJ  eompatisoD  between  that  of  Greece  and  that  of  the 

orientals,  i.  15.      Note.     Causes  of  the  perfection  of  the  Greek 

knguage,  238.    Connection  between  the  melody  of  language  and 

that  of  music,  243. 
LeioeooHy  the  fine  expressiea  of  this  piece  of  sculpture,  ii.  177. 
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Larissa^  vigoroas  defence  o^  agaioft  TbimbroBy  iM.  244.  It  re-' 
duced  by  DercyllidaB,  ibid. 

Lcodanut^^  commaDder  of  an  Atheaiao  oonvoy  of  pTOTifiiong  to  Se^ 
lymbria,  seized  by  the  MacedouiaDs,  iv.  182.  1*  he  sbipe  restored 
by  Philip,  183. 

Leonidas  succeeds  to  the  throue  of  Sparta,  i.  41 6.  Commands  the 
Peioponnesians  in  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  432.  Bepete 
the  attacks  of  the  Persians,  439.  liis  magQaoimity  on  discover- 
ing the  treachery  of  Ephialtes,  444.  Surprise  the  Persian  camp 
in  the  night,  440.  Is  killed  in  the  memorable  batUe  of  Ther- 
mopylae, 448. 

Leontiadcs,  betrays  tlie  citadel  of  Thebes  to  PboBbidaa  tbe  Spaitaa 
gf'iieral,  iii.  330.     Is  killed  by  Pelopidaa,  338. 

Leniy chides^  the  reputed  son  of  Agis  king  of  Spacta,  his  doubtful 
legitimacy,  iii-  13.  His  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Sparta  dis- 
puted by  Agesilaus,  249. 

Lesbos,  description  and  history  of  that  island,  ii.  234.  Its  political 
connection  with  Athens,  236.  Measures  taken  by  the  Lesbians 
preparatory  to  a  revolt,  237.  They  join  tbe  confederacy  against 
Athens,  230.  Siege  of  MytilcD^,  ibid.  The  city  surrenders^ 
242.     Treatment  of  the  inhabitantss  250. 

Latctra,  the  Spartan  forces  assemble  on  the  plain  of,  iiL  364.  Battle 
there  against  the  Thf^bans,  367. 

Literature^  stote  of,  in  Greece,  at  the  close  of  the  social  war  of 
Athens,  iii.  497. 

,  State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  ir.  402, 

Ludan.  his  encomium  on  the  Cnidian  Venus,  iii.  488. 

Lyca»iedfs,  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians,  defeats  and  kills  Polytropos 
the  Spartan  general,  iii.  301.  His  charaetei^  400.  His  q»iriled 
address  to  his  countrymen,  410.  Is  defeated  by  Archidamus,  412. 
His  firm  opposition  to  Pelopidas'  treaty,  427.  Effects  a  peace 
between  the  Arcadians  and  the  Athenians,  434. 

Lycurgus^  tlie  Spartan  legislator,  regulates  the  athletic  exeicises  io 
the  Olympic  games,  i.  120.  Sate  of  Greece  in  has  age,  122* 
Occasion  of  his  traTelliiig,  124.  Collects  the  poems  of  Homer, 
and  brings  them  to  Sparta,  ibid.  Circumstances  that  recom- 
mended these  compositions  to  his  notice,  125.  The  maia  oljects 
of  his  legislation,  127.  His  favourable  reception  at  Dfjphi, 
12B.  His  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  poUtlcal  power, 
129.'  Institotes  the  Ephori,  130.  His  laws  coucemiog  pro- 
perty, 131.  Introduces  iron  mwiey,  133.  Effects  of  his  insti- 
totions,  ibid.  His  laws  comprised  in  memorial  verses,  1G6.  His 
expedients  to  encourage  population,  139.  Hb  care  of  the 
women,  141.  Of  echication,  143.  CoiBcidence  of  bis  instito- 
tions  with  those  of  the  heroic  ages,  1  48.  Causes  which  usder- 
roined  his  institutions,  150.  His  expedient  to  bind  tbe  Spartans 
to  preserve  his  laws,  1 52.    - 
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Coiiforiiiit7   between    his  iostitutioos  and  those  of  Pjthagora^ 
ii.  33. 
LycnrgvSy  the  orator,  stimulates  the  Atlienians  to  put  to  death  their 

•  general  Lysieies,  iv.  226. 

Lj/dia,  its   ancient  limits,   i.    295.     Brief  history  of,   296.     Sarde« 

taken  hy  Cyrus,  325. 
Lysander,  commander  of  tlie  Peloponnesia ;  forrcs^  his  character, 
iii<    52.    His  coiiference   with    Cyrus,  the    son   o\'  Darius,   64. 

'  Frocnres  an  augmentation  of  pay  for   the   Grecian    seamen,  5&. 

'  Defeats  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  absence  of  Alcil^iades,  60.  Hia 
capacity  for  party   intrigues,  62.     Is  succeeded  by  CalLicratidas, 

.  65.  Aesuotet  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  takes  Lampsacua, 
82.  Defeats  and  captures  almost  the  whole  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  85.  Puts  his  prisoners  to  death,  88.  Reduces  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  Asia  and  Europe,  88.  Besie^^es  Athens,  90.  The 
city  surrenders,  and  is  dismvintied,  94.  His  arbitrary  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  conquered  provinces,  98.  Procures  the  death  of 
Alcibiades,  112.  He  invests  Thrasybulus  in  the  Piraeus,  120. 
His  operations  opposed  by  Pausanias,  121.  Espous  s  the  pre- 
tensions of  Agesilaus  to  the  Spartan  crown,  249.  Is  disgusted  at 
the  treatment  he  receives  from  him,  256.  His  invasion  of  the 
Theban  territor}',  271.     Is  killed  before  Haliartus,  273. 

Lysias^  the  orator,  his  account  of  the  persecution  Kii  himself  and  family 
by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athena,  iii.  102.  Colhcts  a  body,  aid  joins 
Thrasybulus  to  oppose  them,  115.  Character  of  his  orations,  477. 
Note:     His  character  as  an  orator,  501. 

LyHcles^  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  his 
indiscreet  conduct,  ir.  220.     Is  put  to  death,  226. 

Lf^mppnSy  his  emSnenee  as  a  caster  in  bronze,  iv.  406. 

Lyciseusy  preserves  his  daughter  from  being  sacrificed  by  the  Messe- 
nlaos,  i.  1T2. 

M 
'  Maeed^nia,  the  coast  oC  described,  li.  1 96.    A  revolt  of,  from  the  Athe- 
nian govenmient,   instituted  by  the  Corinthians,  198.    And  the 
Spartans,  20a. 

The  Spartans  enter  into  a  war  against  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 

•  iiL  225.  Olynthus  reduced,  329.  Perdiccas  established  on  the 
throne  of  Macedon  by  Pclopidas,  41 7. 

The  first  principality  founded  there  by  Caranus,  iv.  2.  The 
prudent  conduct  of  the  first  princes,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
greatness  of  Macedon,  2.  Brief  history  of,  preceding  the  reign 
of  Arciielaus  I.  4.     Character  of  Archelaus,  5.     Revolutions  in, 

•  t»>  the  restoration  of  Amyntas,  II.  6.  Eurydice  solicits  the  assist- 
ftoce  ef  Iphicrates,  lo  behalf  of  her  sons,  8»     History  of  Perdic^ 

.  eas,  9.  Distraeted  state  of  the  country  on  his  death,  10.  Philip 
declared  king,*  15.  Institution  of  the  band  of  Comp^nioos^  20, 
The  conquests  of  Philip,   22.    Birth   of  Alexander,  37.     The 
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Ol^otbiMi  tcnriiory  added  to  Mteedon,  100*  Macedm  dedonetf 
a  member  of  the  Heileoic  body,  143.  Battle  ot  Cberonsa,  ^i8« 
Remarks  oa  the  liberal  fpiril  of  tbe  if acftdoaiaii  goveranotfi 
231.  Death  of  Philip,  aod  acceBsioa  of  Atexaodnv  287.  Set 
Alexander. 

Magna  Qrttcia,  occasion  of  giving  tliia  name  to  the  aoutfaem  tttriakxi 
of  Italy,  L  177« 

History  of  Uie  coloaization  o(  ii.  0.  General  causea  of  the 
prosperity  of  these  colonies,  12.  Their  manBers  and  policy  ii»* 
proved  by  Pythagoras,  18.  Decline  o(  and  destnictioa  of  the  Pj- 
thagoreaus,  41. 

Jtfotit,  rashness  of  iJezander  the  Great  in  besieging  their  fortieBai  ir. 
363. 

iUait,  his  obligaiious,  whence  derived,  according  to  the  Stoiea,  fr. 
436. 

Sfantinteot  battle  of;  between  tiie  Spartans  and  the  confadwmtg  Aigives 
and  Athenians,  iL  S22. 

Its  situation  described,  iii.  314.  Haughty  message  raecived 
there,  from  the  Spartan  gavemment  after  the  peaoe  of  Aatalci- 
daf>,  31 6w    The    town  besieged  and  taken    by   AgenpoUs,  317. 

.  The  inhabitants  refuse  their  share  of  the  Olympic  treasure,  447. 
Attempt  of  Epaminondas  to  surprise  this  city,  456.  Victory  gaiaed 
by  Epaminondas,  there,  459. 

JUaraik^n,  battle  o^  between  the  Persians  and  Athenians,  L  397. 

Moirdauiua^  his  character,  and  expedition  to  Greece,  i  3.  5.  His 
fleet  destroyed  by  a  storm,  386.  Proouros  htmaelf  to  be  left  in 
charge  of  Greece,  on  ^e  retreat  of  Xerxes,  470.  Enters  into  a 
Degociation  with  the  Athenians,  487.  His  address  to  the  Athe- 
nians, ibid.  The  ill  success  of  bis  solicitations,  489.  Ravaged 
Attica,  402.    Battle  of  Platiea,  604.    His  death,  506. 

Marriage,  the  obligations  and  ceremonies  of^  during  the  heroic  ages 
of  Greece,!.  73.     Conjugal aflfeccioo, 77. 

Masistius^  a  Persian  general,  killed  in  a  slujmi^h  with  the  Athswaa^ 
].  408. 

Masks^  why  worn  by  performers  on  the  Grecian  theatre,  iii.  473. 

MauvUlan,  Major,  his  proposed  correction  of  Xenophon's  aceouni 
of  the  order  of  the  Grecian  march  from  Asia,  examined,  iii  21 4« 
Note. 

Measure,  its  use  in  regnlattiog  the  rythm  of  ancient  muric^  L  244. 
The  great  varieties  o(  240. 

Mechanical  wris,  state  of^  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  i.  84. 

Me<ka  carried  into  Greece  by  the  Argonauts,  i  22. 

Megabaxus,  the  Persian  general,  raises  the  sie^  of  Memphis^  ii.  77. 
Beduc«>.s  the  Grecian  army  in  Prosopis  to  capitulation,  78. 

Magacreon,  of  Abdera,  liis  remark  on  the  rapacity  of  XetsieB'  Petsiafi 
army,  i.  432.    Note. 

Mtigaiopoiis,  \h&  city  of,  (bunded,  iiL  413. 
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M^f^rtk  ctitte  af  the  quarvel  b  twdeo  thai  state  and  Atheoa,  iL  201. 

iVote.     Tht  tcrntory  of^  invaded  by  Pericies,  222, 
MeUm^mSy  the  Gi^eciaa  bard,  wlio,  i.  ?5l2. 
MdanUma^  kin^  af  Mesie  ia,  dispoesessed  of  hb  domioiODS  by  the 

Ueracleids,  i.  9d.    fieeoines  king  of  Attica,  99. 
Mefef^  of  the  Grecian  music,  L  24 1.    Distiuctiens  under  this  head, 

242,     Connection  between  that  of  language  and  thai  of  music, 

243. 
Melos^  the  island  of,  described,  ii  327.     Conference  between  the  cap- 
.miasiouers  from  Athens  and  those  of  MebM,  328.    Redueiiwi  of 

Melos  and  cruel  iate  oflbe  inhabitants,  332. 
MelviUe,  Genera),  account  of  hfs  model  of  the  seats  of  the  rowers  io 

the  ancient  gallies,  i.  209.    Note. 
Memphis,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and  relieved  by  Meigabams,  iL 

Oatekms,  hia  manriage  with  the  famous  Helen  of  Sparta,  t>  41 .  Who 
iB  seduced  from  him  by  Paris,  42.    Animates  the  Gveeian  states  to 

:  rev«^e  bis  cause,  43. 

MeageniOy  described,  i  150.  The  people,  ikitL  How  the  capital 
gained  ao  ascendancy  over  the  other  oitSes  in  Measenia,  15?. 
Causes  of  the  war  with  Sparta,  158.  Ampheia  aeiced  by  the 
Spartans,  102.  And  the  country  plundered,  164.  An  inde* 
cisive  battle  with  the  Spartans,  170  The  Messenians  forced  to 
retire  to  the  mouataios  of  Ithom^,  1 71.  Ithom4  reduced,  178.  S«* 
vere  terms  imposed  by  the  Spartans,  177.    Revolt  a^inst  the  Spar<-  ^ 

•  tans,  181.    Battle  of  Deris  182.    Successful  exploits  i^inst  tho 
isspartans,  183.    Aristomencs  defeated,  190.    Disastrous  end  of  the 
seeond  Messenian  war,  199. 
The  tlnrd  Messenian  war,  ii.  84. 

The  Messemans  driven  from  Greece  by  the  Spartans,  IH.  182, 
Mesaen^  rebuUtby  the  Theban  general  Epaminondas,  402. 

Hessina^ihe  city  o(  founded^  i.  205. 

Meitiph^dcs^  Aristotle,  account  of;  It.  412. 

Meihynma  taken  by  Callicratidas,  iii.  67. 

Jffffeo,  battle  0^  between  the  Spartans  and  the  Arcadians,  iii  412. 

JfsMua,  adty  of  Ionia,  besieged  by  Uie  Peiaiaos,  i.  373. ,  Is  taken, 
380. 

Battle  of,  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians,  iii, 
11. 

Miliiary  discipline  of  the  Grecians,  i.  393.    Of  the  Peffiians^  ^95. 

MiUiado$j  king  of  Cardia,  rrcommends  cutting  off  tiie  retreat  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  from  Scythia,  i.  354.  Retires  to  Athens,  355. 
CoDsiderations  which  inftaenced  bfift  *o  adrise  the  Athenians  to 
ride  a  battle  with  the  Persian  invaders,  393.  His  prudent  con- 
.  Afct  obtains  him  tbr  sole  command  of  the  Athenian  forces,  397, 
DfspositioQ  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  ibid.  Ho^ 
yiours  bestowed  on  bin  after  this  victory^  402.    is  rested  "Vidi 
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the  eomoiand  of  the  fleet,  404.    Hfs  motive  for  besiegiog  Paros,  ibid. 
Cause  of  his  failure,  405.     His  uohappj  eod,  406. 

Wiftoit,  bis  description  of  the  Grecian  mode  of  marching  to  battle,  iL 
324.     Note. 

Minerva^  tlie  statue  of,  formed  by  Phidias,  ii.  172.  iii  50.  Anmrer- 
sary  of  Uie  Plynteria,  how  obsenred,  ibid. 

Minos^  the  elder,  his  history  and  cliaracter,  i.  29. 

^  Uie  second,  his  character,  i.  30.    His  generosity  to  Theseus^ 

31. 

Jftnofoirr,  the  fahuloas  accounts  of,  explofled,  i.  32. 

Money^  iron,  the  use  of,  introduced  in  Sparta  by  Lycurgus,  L 
133. 

Morals^  a  deduction  of  Plato's  doctrine  concerning,  ill.  511.    Causes 

.  of  the  diversity  of  moral  character,  510. 

Mosyniecians,  the  singular  structure  of  their  habitations,  iii.  229. 

Music^  that  of  Greece  described,  i.  233.  Why  Sutroduced  at  the  pub- 
lic games,  235.  Its  extent,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  appli* 
ed,  ib?d  Causes  of  its  perfection,  238.  Melody  of,  241.  Connec- 
tion between  the  melody  of  language  and  of  music,  243.  Counter- 
point not  understood  by  the  Greeks,  247.  Nate.  Influence  of  the 
musical  contests  at  the  public  games,  287. 

Its  exteusive  influence  over  mankind,  iii.  475.    State  of,  in  the 
n^  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  405. 

MycaU^  battle  of,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  PersianB,  i.  511. 

JWyc^rn/p,  the  town  of,  destroyed  by  the  Argives,  ii.  00. 

Myronides,  the  Athenian  general  in  Boeotia,  defeats  the  Thebans,  neat 

'  Tanagra,  ii.  03. 

mythology  of  the  Greeks  justified  by  popular  belief  i.  51.  Compar- 
ed with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans,  52.  The  powerful  eihscts  of, 
asserted,  in  opposition  to  late  inquiries,  54.  Attempts  to  derive  the 
Greek  mythology  from  more  remote  sources,  hitlierto  unsuccessful, 
58.  Philosophical  deduction  of,  50.  Moral  tendency  tif,  03.  The 
abuses  of,  unknown  during  the  heroic  ages,  05.  Its  iafiuence  on  the 
political  state  of  Greece,  66. 

TS/iytilaU,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  230. 
'  Surrenders,  242.     Tlie  treatment  of  the  captives  debailed  at  Adiensi 
244.    Narrow  escape  of  the  inhabitants,  250*    The  city  demolish- 
ed, ibid, 

Sl'aturc,  onetmlvrrsal  system  of,  iv.  485. 

Navigation  generally  applied  by  the  early  Greeks  to  piratical  parpo> 

ses,  i.  1 7. 
i^a«pa<?fu^,  a  settlement  granted  thereby  the  Athenians  to  the  Spartan 

Helots  and  Messenians,  ii.  85.    Assists  the  AtheQiaos  in  the  Pelo- 

poimesian  war,  270. 285. 

The  Messenians  of  Naupactus  driven  out  of  Greece  bj  the  SfWr 

tanq,iii.  162!^    • 
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l^eurehusy  his  famous  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Indus  to  that  of 
the  Euphrates,  iv.  365. 

Hebros^  of  Cos,  undertakes  the  cure  of  tlie  pestilence  in  the  Am- 
phictjonic  armj  before  Cri8sa>  i.  220.  Poisons  the  water  that 
supplied  the  citj,  222. 

NeobuU^  a  Farian  damsel  beloved  by  Arcbilochus,  her  unhappy  fate^ 
i.  202. 

Niceratus  and  his  son  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens^ 
iii.  100. 

Nicomackus  betrays  the  operations  of  the  Athenians  in  Bceotia  to  the 
Spartans,  ii.  291. 

Nictas  of  Athens,  his  character,  ii.  282.  Reduces  the  island 
Cythera^  289.  Accomplishes  a  peace  with  Sparta,  304.  Op- 
poses the  Sicilian  expedition,  343.  His  stratagem  to  deceive  tlic 
Syracusao8»  366.  Defeats  them  in  battle,  368.  He  prepares 
for  another  campaign,  371.  His  armament  reinforced,  37 &, 
Applies  to  Athens  for  fartlicr  assistance,  379.  Arrival  of  Dc- 
tnosthenrs  with  a  fleet,  385.  Is  defeated  in  a  general  eu^g^emen^ 
387.  Superstitiously  delays  raising  the  siege  till  his  retreat, 
becomes  impracticable,  391.  Prepares  for  another  sea*iight,  394 
His  address  to  his  desponding  troops^  on  their  retreat  from. Syra- 
cuse, 402.  Hb  prudent  order  of  retreat,  404.  Is  harassed  by 
the  enemy,  405.  Surrenders  himself  and  his  men  to  Gylippus^. 
409.     l8puttodettM),41K 

Nicias,  the  Athenian  painter,  his  chief  excellence,  and  principal  work% 
iii.  491. 

NicostraJtus  commands  the  Atlienian  squadron  sent  to  the  relief  of 
Corcyra,  ii.  256.  His  judicious  conduct  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Pelopoonesian  fleet  at  Corcyra,  258. 

Niobe^  the  sculptured  group  oi^  described,  ii.  177. 

O 

Ode  in  Grecian  poetry,  the  characteristics  of^  i.  275.  Its  merit 
injured  by  the  want  of  the  accompaniments  of  music  and  dancing; 
279. 

Ohftnpia^  description  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  tliere,  ii.  86.  The 
city  oi^  seized  by  the  Arcadians,  who  celebrate  the  games^  iif. 
445.  The  Olympic  treasure  plundered,  447.  The  temple  re- 
stored to  the  Elians,  449. 

Olympiasy  sister  of  Aribbas  king  of  Epinis,  her  first  introduction  to  the 
notice  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  35.  Is  married  to  him,  36.  Birth 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  37.  Entertains  resentment  at  Philip's  in- 
fidelity,  235.    Is  reconciled  to  him,  230. 

Olympic  games,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  116.  The  immediate  causes 
of  tlieir  establishment,  118.  Nature  of  this  institution,  and  its  im- 
portant consequences.  119.  Inquiry  into  the  physical  effects  of  the 
games^  279. 
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Ohfn^iSj  stareogtb  and  poirer  ftttaloedlrf  that  cfly,  fH.  221.    Bttiti 

resibtauv  e  made  b} ,  agaiost  the  Spartdos,  326.     Is  reduced  by  Fo- 

i>bttde!s329. 

fteirival  of  tlie  Oljrdlhian  confedency,  irhteli  excites  the  jea- 
lousy ot  Philip  of  Macedoo,  iv.  26.     Is  strengthened  foj  the  ic* 

eessio.)  of  Ampbipolis,  27.    The  intrigues  of  Philip  prevent  an 

alliance  with  Athens,  26.    Philip  invades  the  territory  of  Olyo- 

Uiui,  70.    He  besieges  Olynthui,  88.    The  dty  taken,  98. 
Onoifuirclm^  conducts  the  retreat  of  the  Phocianarmy,  after  the  dealh 

of  PhiloAielus,  iv.  49.    Is  cboMO  fc^neral,  andreneirs  the  war,  52* 

Is  defeated  and  killed  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  55. 
Ortfefcy,  Orrcian,  the  origin  of,  traced,  i.  109.    Causes  which  ^ve 

celebrity  to  th*at  at  Delphi,  112.    Doubtful   responses  of,  at  the 

time  of  the  invasion  by  Xerxes,  4:^9. 
Oratmy^  how  corrupted  in  the  a^^e  o(  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  403. 
Orchcwenus^  the  city  of,  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  Hi.  444. 
Orpheus  enga^s  in  the  Argooatttlc  expedition,  i.  21. 
Otftftmnn,  in  the  Athenian  law,  explained,  i.  411.  il.  119.    On  wliat 

occasion  laid  aside,  iii.  25.    Nate. 
OAtyades,  the  Spartan,  story  cf,  i.  323. 
OxyarUs  defends  the  Sogdian  fortreas  a^inst  Alexander  the  Great, 

iv.  627.     Is  reduced,  329* 

P 
taehtff  Tt^MccA  Mytilen^,  ii.  242.    Hia  character,  and  unfortunate 

end,  251. 
Pteania  is  overrun  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  22. 
PagmdaSj  a  Theban  general,  defeats  the  Athenians  at  Delium.  ft. 

291. 
PaifOmgy  state  of,  in  Greece,  at  the  close  of  the  social  war  of  Athena, 

iii.  489.    Great  expression  in  the  Greciao  perfiyrmainees,  494.    Co^ 

louring,  425.     Clair  obscur,  4P6. 
State  of,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  AW.    Declitfcfc 

aoon  after  his  death,  408. 
Pamphybis,  the  painter  of  Sicyoo,  some  account  of,  iii.  490. 
Pancratium^  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises,  expiai^^^i.  221. 
Parental  afl^tion,  very  ardent  during  the  fattoic  ag«6  of  Greece, 

I.  77.    Is  the  raoet  simple  aud  oatunit  expansion  of  sdf  love,  78* 

Is  equally  unfelt  in  savage  society,  and  among  a  people  sunk  in 

luxury,  ibid. 
Paris,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Tror,  hia  cbaracler,  L  42.    Seduces 

and  carries  off  Hden,  the  wife  oif  Menelans,  iM, 
Partnenio^  and  his  son  Philotas,  remarks  on  ttieir  deaths,  iv.  388. 

Ncte* 
ParapamisHSy  this  chain  of  mountains  passed  hj  Alexander  the  Great, 

iv.  340. 
Paros^  the  excellencies  of  the  marble  of  tliat  island,  k  388*    Ni^» 

Uow  relieved  from  the  arms  of  Mittiades,  405. 
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BivrrhasiuSt  Ike  Kpjieaian  ptioter,  hk  great  power  of  exprestioo,  vL 

Partkeniigf  origio  of  this  class  of  inhabitaoU  la  Sparta,  i.  179.    Con- 
spire with  ilie  Ueiots  to  reveoge  their  commoa  sufieriogs^  Hrid. 
Form  a  settlement  at  TareDtuin,  180. 
PasdoMy  huDiao>  Plato's  doctrioe  of,  ill.  516. 

Are  diseases   of  the  mlud,  according  to  tlie  Stoics^   ivr   442. 
How  analysed  by  Eipcums,  445. 
Fatr0cU$t  hi^  principal  excellence  as  a  sculptor,  iii.  150. 

— ,  the  Phliasiau,  his  speech  at  Atheus  in  favour  of  a  defenaiye 

.  alliance  with  Sparta,  iii.  399.    Assists  at  a  renewal  of  it,  407. 
Pau9ama$  commands  ttie  confederate  Grecian  troops  sent  against  Mav- 
.  donius,  i.  494.    Dissentioni  in  his  army,  499.    Battle  of  Plat»a, 
505. 
Takes  Byzantium,  ii.  5d.    His  treacherous  application  to  Xerxes» 
.  ibid.    Is  recalled,  59.    His  death,  62. 

■    -^  opposes  the  operations  of  Lysander  a^nst  I'hrasy  bulus,  in 
.  the  Fireeus,  iiL  12L    The  internal  peace  of  Athens  effected  by  Uis 
negociations,  122.    His  death,  273. 

-*,  usuips  the  crown  of  Macedon,  iv.  8.    Is  displaced  hj 


Iphicratea,  9. 

Peiihias^  of  Corcyra,  assassinated  in  the  senate-house,  iL  254. 

PeUugi  and  Hellenes,  distinguished^  i  5. 

Pella,  the  capital  of  Macedon,  its  situation  described,  iii.  329. 

Pelopidas^  his  birth  and  character,  iiL  333.  Foims  a  conspiracy  to 
restore  the  democratical  government  of  Thebes,  334.  Which  he. 
effects,  340.  .Honours  conferred  on  him  by  the  Thebansi  353. 
Commands  the  Theban  band  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  368.  Is 
joined  with  £paminondas  in  the  command  of  the  Theban  army  sent 
against  the  Spartans,  392.  Is  intimidated  at  the  censure  of  his 
conduct,  405.  Is  sent  with  an  army  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Thessa* 
ly,  416.  Establishes  Perdiccas  on  the  throne  of  Macedon,  417» 
Is  treacherously  seized  by  Alexander  king  of  Thessaly,  418.  Hia 
interview  with  queen  Theb^,  420.    Conversation  between  him  and 

.  Alexander,  421.  Is  sent  to  negociate  at  the  court  of  Persia,  423. 
His  proposals  accepted,  425.  Tbe  ratificaiion  of  his  treaty  refused 
by  tbe  Grecian  states,  426*  His  expedition  to  Thessaly,  44K  la 
killed  at  tlie  battle  of  Cynoscepbalas^  442.    Honoura  paid  to  bis 

•   memory,  443. 

Pehpaimesum  war,  the  origiD  of,  ii  182.    Authorities  from  which  the 

.  history  of  this  war  is  derived,  1 84.  Note.  Rupture  between  Corinth 
and  Corcyra,  ibid.  Defeat  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  by  the  Cor- 
oyreans,  186.  The  Peloponnesians  alarmed  by  the  hostilities  of 
these  republics,  188.  Alliance  between  tbe  Athenians  and  Corey- 
reans,  192.    Revolt  of  Macedonia  from  tbe  Athenian  government^ 

.  198.  Siege  of  Poddea,  199.  The  Spartans  join  in  ibe  confede* 
racy  against  Athens,  205.  A  mcnacuig  embassy  sent  to  Athens, 
207.  Answer  to,  dictated  by  Pericles,  213.  Invasion  of  Attic% 
Toi,.  ir.  250 
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.  210.    Death  oC  P«ticle%  23K    B/ev^M  ofLeshM,  jtt4 

Mytileo^fidO.  TumulU  at  Corcjra,  253.  Naval  fight  UlMeir 
AiGi(laBandNico0Uratiia»25g.  Tbe  Atbeaiao  tn)Ofia  iTfufcrimil  by 
tke  plague,  208.  The  cooliiient  and  islanda  harawcd  by  eartbqoakei^ 
269.  AtheniaD  expeditioa  to  i£telia,  270.  Spartan  etpedAtioii»t«r 
Tiirace»  295.    Revolt  at  Acasthns  asid  Ampbipeik  boa  the  Aalie* 

•  idaiii,  298.  Petfce  eoocUided  between  Athena  and  dpaita,  304. 
Renewal  of  tbe  war,  31 7.  Battle  of  Mantinea,  323w  &qiedititMt 
of  Miciaato  Skily,  348.  Siege  of  Syracuse,  363.  MistnMe  le- 
treat  of  the  Atheniana,  401 . 

General  combioatiou  of  the  Grecian  atates  agafaat  Adtens  iiL'3. 
Circumstances  which  favoured  the  vigoroua  exevtiooi  of  the  Alfae* 

.  nioDsts  oppooe  their  enemies  7.  Battle  of  Milelna,  11.  ftevoU 
in  the  Atlienian  camp  at  Samoa,  against  the  granny  of  tlie  fonr  imn- 
d^ed,  24.  Mutniy  in  the  Pelopormerian  camp,  Zh  Battte  of 
Eretriat  33.  The  whole  Peloponoealan  Beet  eapluied  at  Cyvttu* 
by  Alcibiades,  37.  Character  of  Lyaander,  commander  of  the  i^e* 
lopoonesian  army,.  52.  Defeat  and  death  of  Cattientldaa,  f  0.'  Bat- 
tie  of  ^go6  Potaiiioa»  84.  Athenatafcan  by  Lysaudier,  anddlwMaifa^ 
.  led,  04. 

Pdopotuusiu^  first  settled  by  Pelopa,  i.  8.  How  peopled  by  drecun 
coikmies,  13^  The  country  described^  25.  la  seiased  by  tke  Me- 
racleidas,  90.    State  d^  after  the  conquest  of  Messeaia^  207* 

PeUpi^  htaaetUement  in  Greece,  i.  8. 

Peniathlonj  in  the  ancient  gymnastic  exercises,  explained,  i.  231. 

f0tSec€L$,  king  of  Maoeclon,  prepares  to  repel  the  attacks  of  tke  Atli*> 
nians,  ii.  293.  Refuses  the  equitable  proposal  of  ArritaMi%  Usg  of 
the  Lyncestse,  200. 

Periclesj  Rourishiog  state  of  the  polite  arts  in  Athens  daring  his 
time,  11.  45.    Infloenee  of  hi*  ambition  and  poKqr  over  the  AlM> 

-  Irian  states,  74.  Extends  the  power  of  Atlienl,  andeiteiteB  tke  >fil- 
will  of  tbe  othi^r  Grecian  ^ates,  98.    HbekariNter,  9&    fiis 

*  popularity^  90.  Parallel  between  him  and  Cimoo,  "97.  Coa- 
pletes  the  demooratie  government  of  Athena,  120*  Bnoonngea 
Aristophanes,  and  other  licentious  writers  of  the  aadeol  €olnedy^ 
149.  Hit  attachment  to  Aapasia,  157.  BeoteMS  ftHbanil  pattw 
of  the  fine  arts,  167.  Sumaiona  deputiea  fmn  aftlHie  Gvodan  re- 
publics to  Athens^  180.  Clamours  excited  ai^ainBt  him,  and  hii 
frieoda  persecuted,  208.  His  accoaatbn  and  defence,  210.  Advi- 
ses the  PelopoDDesiao  war,  213.  He  invaden  Meprara^  2i&  Hia 
mas^naniibity  onoeeaaion  of  the  pla^e  at  Athena,*  220.  HiainBlic- 
oessfiil  nanral  expedition  to  tbe  Peloponnesus,  827v '  His  reply  t» 
tbe  clamours  raised  against  him,  and  last  advice,  228l    Mia  <ieath 

-  and  chfti^cfer,  23D. 

fersm,  rise  of  the  power  ef  that  kif^om,  L  308.  Deaeriptioa  of 
die  eonntry  aad  iu  inhabitantai  310.    The  causes  of  Hie  Ferstan 

Srand^r  traced,  312.    Reduces  the  states  of  Lower  Asi^  337. 
Siyifti  conquered,  344.    l^ypt  conqueredy  844    Beligton  tf 
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Iht^  Bftnteii  Mi.  Tbeir  mMmen^  851.  Vi^Diwis  ueMims  of 
JDiuiyB  lijsUsplB  to  redace  the  ioDiaaa»  372.     Tbrec  dHtiaot  pe- 

-Timkm^'  vUoh  the  uumioo  of  Greece  mtf  be  divided^  384^ 
The  Uttfortunate  e]|»editioa  of  Mardooaus,  38^.  Invasioa  of  iittl- 
m  hj  Jiatis  «Dd  Artaplieraei,  386.  Deacriptien  of  their  mir 
litaijr  duHfpiiiie,  3i$.  Battle  of  Marathon^  307.  PrepafataMis  of 
Xerzet  idr  aootfaer  iavaBioQuf  Gneeoe,  il7.  AttaaiDg  nunberof 
his  iorcea,  irithtiie  mde  method  of  niustering  them,  418.  Bsttie  of 
Theffowpjlae,  447.  Disasters  attending  the  Feima  fleet  on  the 
•oaitof  ThesHily,  451.    First  sea-fight  at  Aitennsiam,  456.    Tbk 

!  aeaood,  451.    Batlie^  of  gs^ous,  476.    Deoiam  batUe  of  MjcaK, 

<Jliaiaoter  flrf^Oasiua  Notbus,  aad  the  first,  acts  «f  his  i«%ii^ 

iii.  4.    Artsaceiana  aod  Cjnia.  dispute  the  aucoeasloii,  177.    Oba- 
'    racaar-of  Cyroa  cantraited  with  tliat  of  the-Peniao  ooble^  180. 

JEkpeditfea  of  Cjais  into  Upper  Asia,   185.    Battle  of  Oymk^ 

id6.  • 
State  oCthe  Peniaii  empire,  i^  tlie  ara  of  Alexander'a  easleni  ez- 

yfi4itlnn»  Iy.i 254.     DotihevfilioBa  of  4iie  Persian  aatnps,  255.    Bat- 
tle of  the  Graiiiciis,  258.     Coaseqiieaccsofthat  baUle,  264«    Bittle 
.  QfJsAtt,284    Battle  of  Arbeta,  311.    Deathof  Darius^  322.    The 
«  f  ofiammeiit  of  Persia  iotxusted  to  Peucestas^  3j60. 
Perftetioh^  how  it  -oaturatl  j  tends  ^  degeneracy,  iv.  403.  ' 

ferhiAus^  obstinate  defence  of  that  citjr  agmioEt  PiiUip  o£  Macedon*  !▼• 

178- 
j9iHp&mm,  tbe  appellation  o^  fmm  vheace  domed,  iy.  4 1 7«    Their 

taMt8,419«    . 
PermpdU,  tbe  royal  palace  o(  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv« 
.    318. 

l^Mi^jias  made  gamonor -of  Persia  bj  AkKaoder  tbe  Great,  iv.  3681 
Pkakmxi  Gvmao,  tbe  mitkary  arraogemest  o(  descrifai^  i*  304 

Not  inallMedbj  Philip  hkig  of  Maoedon,  iv.  21. 
Molcra,  tyraol  of  Agrigentunv,  hia  history,  iL  28.    N^te*    Doubts 
.   leapeotlighlEfameiisbiazeD  bjill,  andother  onmot telalioM  of.bia 

cmelt^,  trisai,  t^tU  ^ 

dPfcuhnsuff,  awawandor  of  the  Athi^iiian  mettsenardes^  iKasbeys  oaders^ 

and  aeices  If  iesa,  w*  126.    GHief^diBaateffs  of  him  und  bfe  foUowers, 

135w 
Mmroar,  the  vigiiaiit  eommnder  of  the  Grociaa  fleet,  ycMored  by 

Ageaflana  in  fevoofrof  Pisander,  ui  266. 
PkmnmbaxtisiB  recoosaieiidedby  Coaoo  to  eonaHHid  the  ^^^aasia^fleet, 
'    iH.  283.    Battk  of  Cnidus,  284.    Obtains  Ibe  dangbteff  ^  Arta- 

aatxes  in  jnaniaav,  203. 
Pharsakis^  wiae  administration  of  Polydanms  there,  iii.  398.    Jasou 

defdurcd captain  geaendof  this  ei^,  and  of  aH  Tfaessaly,  8ail«' 
Pka$eliSi  the  oify  ^  tadneed  by  Cimoa  the  Gredsa  eosHsaadar,  lit 

30. 
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91u^lku  reiiem«the  iacnrt  wis;  after  the  detdu  of  fh]a.hiallM»Bhi- 
Ph€rm,fpMi aulbonlyof  JtMo  time,  UL  377.    See  JcMnawl  Jld> 


JPAtdiuu»de8€riplioBofhiasUteeor  Ju^termtOlya^  87.  Upe. 
iTOQiMd  by  Perickt,  Idd.  Hto  mott  dint iopiithfri  perfoneaiieeai 
170.    His  elatiie  of  JtfiMnra»  192»    Hk  ooeiiMrtiHi  and  boakh- 

His  prioeipei  KholatBi  i&  150. 

PhUif^  ahenraids  kiog  ^f  Maecdooi  k  carcied  as  a  bostsfe  to 
Tbebes  by  Ptilopidas,  iv.  9.    Hk  education,  aad  early  tnosac* 

•  tkbf^  12.  His  return  to  Macedoo,  11,  13*  Is  deelaied  Mag 
of  Maoedea,  1^.  His  kind  iseatoKOt  of  bis  piisoaeM,  17. 
His  tieaty  with  the  Atbeoiaos,  !«.  His  nilitaty  instiimiooB, 
19.  He  couqueis  Psoais^  22.  His  oiolives  for  attackii^  the 
lttyri«o%  23.  Defeats  aod  hiHs  BaidylUs,  24.  fik  Botivcs  lor 
attacUng  Amphipoiis,  76.  His  iotsigues  at  Athens  aod.Ol^D- 
thtts»  28.  Besie^  AmphipoUs,  30.  Takes,  and  aaouM  this 
4iky.  to  Maeedeo,  31.  Pvriiiea  his  eooquests  in  Thtace»  tS. 
:  T^ea  poiaevioD  of  thefoU.  ames  at  Crenidm.  afiterwanh  called 
Philqtpft,  334  Has.  advaotaffeows  setUeaMal  of  Ae  aftdrsi  of 
Thewaly,  3^.  Bis  aiarrisfe  with  Olyn^os,  80.  Bwlh  4^  his 
sop  Akxaaden  37^  Hb  pimperity,  4<K  His  ImpeaeCiable 
iwliey,  41.  Hia  military  operations  ia  Thrsee^  whore  he  loses 
an  eye,  51.  Defeats  Lyoopbron  aod  Onoolarchlli^  54.  He  is 
opposed  at  the  straits  of  Tbannopyhs  by  the  Atheaiaan^  M* 
Dis8embli!B  his  ambttion  under  aa  attentioo  to  doiaeslic  ooaeems, 

.69.'  His  vises, .  70.  Hb  intrigaes  at  Euboea,  U.  Jnvades  the 
Olynthiao  terrhory,  79.  Besieges  Olyothus,  88.  Takes  >that 
dty,  98.  C«lehrate«  the.  feslhml  of  the  ommws  at  Dhua,.  K>1. 
His  naval  depredations  on  Attica,  103.    He  seiies  EobiBai  '104; 

'  His  addresi  ia  |9H>aiag  partisaos  a»oi«  the  AtheataH%  t9a»  Mb 
rapid  auccesses  in  Greece,  112.    His  receptioii  awd  taeateonl  of 

f  the  AlbtaiiA  aoAwNadon,  113.  Hb  ombMy  to  Alhaoa,  119. 
Beceives  a  third  embassy  from  Athens,  121.    Hb  reply  to  the 

'  Theban  amlki88idas%  127.  •  Coxnipts  aod  dekidesi  the  AlhoBkn 

-  adbMsadar^  128.  Hb  flalttenag  letter  to.  the  Atheoiani,  130. 
Is  vested  with  the  custody  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Am- 
pfaktyaate^ouaoAlW..  Hb  stem  lell«rto  the  AitbenbiM»  149. 
Honours  decreed  to  |um  ^y .  the  Aa^ibklfQaie  oooaoil,  1*43. 
Evadiates  Greoaer  14i6.    Hb  ezpedilkKi  la  iUyria,   148«    Aod 

-.  4o.  Thestelir^  I99k  Undertakes  to<  pralecl  the  Fek^^aoaerfans 
agahu*  the  opfresiions  of  fiparta,  U2.  Attacks  the  Spulan 
territories^  101.  Setlks.  the  affaiia  of  f  ell»popneaa%  lOSi  Hb 
moderatioa  at  ^oHvin^  .ioffdts  at  CoriMk^  104.  fibrteadstbe 
kMads  of*  BpiniSi  aod^  seiaes>  the  Hatoaenii^  'tML  His  .letter 
to  the  Atheniaas,  167.  Siege  of  Periathusi  178.  DefeaU  and 
kilb  Diopeilbes»  181.    Reslom  the  cauyoy  of  provisiona  seiaed 
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%f  AiuyMiii}  '183*  Altei0|itB  40  SHipiiw  Byiuiiiliatii>  ISA*  Bi 
iDviled  to  tbe  aamtance  of  AUmm,  kio^ of  Scjtlifa,  K»l.  Hitez* 
pMdftko  to  ehasHie  the  peiMy^  of  AtheaSi  14)8.  Hift  life  «av«d  bj 
hiB  800  Alezaoder,  196.  Ue  Is  appointed  general  of  tlie  Ampiilc* 
tjoos,  197.  A  rerieir  of  bit  difficuMea  at  thla  tiaier  IM.  Bln- 
ployv  Afitiplioa  to  burn  the  Athenian  dooks^  2ef .  Is  applied  to 
hy  tbe  Amphictfood  to  punish  the  Awphisseam,  W9»  Takes  the 
citj  of  Ampbissa,  210.  Seia^  Elatiea,  212.  Eneanpa  bio  attny 
on  tbe  plain  of  CberooiBa,  218.  D^ibalstbe  eotfedevated  Creek^ 
2I«.  Hit  kpHtjr  oivTiewiog  tbe  Held  of  bftttle^  288.  Hiamodek 
Tate  use  of  vietcffj,  223.  Causes  of  his  different  ti^atraenl  of 
Atbena  and  Thebes,  224.  Nfttiire  and  extent  of  his  authoiit}^  ia 
Gieeee,  2«L  Is  »ppoiiiied  general  of  the  GKeciso  confederacy 
asrsinst  Pessia^  283.  Q^u^nrek  iHth  his  quectt  and '  his  son  Alerian* 
der;28&i    l9etsMBliiajlod,207.    His  ebaracter^tA. 

PhiHp^  thpe  Acamanian^  pbycAcian  to  Alexander  the  Oreat,  Alesan* 
dier'seonfldenee  in  hhn,  tboiiirh  aeoused  of  treaeh)er>',iv.  26e« 

PMippopdis  founded  hj  Philip  of  Bf  aeed<m,  hPU  1 47«  ^ 

FkihoU^  asa«ciate  of  Gonoft  in  the'commnnd  of  tho  AtheniaB  flee^ 
bis  character,  iii.  70.  Instenee  tsf  bis  presumption  and  orttcitj,«84. 
Is'taiieB  pHtonev  by*  I^fBttndcy;  80.    And  pfttno  d^ath,1^« 

PMkmuitas,  the  Pheeian,  instig;ates  bis  eountiyanenio  withstand  die 
decvee  of  the  Amphietyonie  council,  W.  44.  Setostbe  -lemple  oC 
Delphi,  4^.  Employs  the  sacred  treasme  in  rabAog  toerceuiAiie^ 
419.    His  defeal  and  desperate  end,  49. 

Pklkn^y,  rfoe  and  deelifie  of,  at  Athens,  ii.  1 27. 

•etateof,  sfttheclose  oftfaeso^ial  war  of  Athens^  HI.  486. 
tBlite  o^  In  tbea^^of  Aiexander  tbe  Oi«at,  iv.  412:    t^sdets 
of  die  Peripatetics,  419.    Estimate  of  Aristotle^s  pbilosopfay,  480. 
Te#t!«iofdle0tolos,  4S3.    Pliilo8o(>hy  of  Epfourus,  445.    Thai 
of  Pyrrhti^  449. 

JPMntf,  tbeoMili  i<epuMle  of,tfthe8  arm^at  thefvoicwiil  of  tbeiPolo|ioB- 
oeslatt  war,  H.  318. 

losaihjected  bf  the  Spartos,  iii.  319;    &ciramrdiM»)r  fideH^  off 
that  republic  to  Sparta,  436. 

PftMiMt,  a-4ity  of  fonid,  besi^g^  hf  Har^agui'  tbe  PeinaD  genera^ 
f.  388.  U  deigned  by  the  inbtibitan^  >  338*.  Who*  nnrtnre  to 
€oMica,340«         >     •  . 

fkocuuM  incur  tbe  eensute  of  tbe  Ampbiciy00ic>.«»iiuei3,  ir.  42. 

*  Thef  •MSolve'fS  wtthstadd  tbe  decree,  44.  They  seize  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  46.  Are  deibated  by  ^e  TbdMuis  and  tbeir  ailiea,  48. 
Tbe  'wtir  teoeired  by  Ondmarebua;  B2.  1I%d  is  defealed  and 
Mled,  54.    Tb^'  Pbodans  bitimidated,  coMiettft  the  piundeiers 

'  of  tbe  IreaMlle  Of  Delpbi^  128.  Ato  a|^  defeated  by  tbe  Dbe- 
'blina»728.    Ate  deliided into  security  by  Philip,;! 33u    Civel  de- 

.  <Me  dr  tbe  AuipldetytMile  cMincH  api^lBst  tbtm,  166.  Wbseb  is 
^exeeutetf  by  Philip,  W87.     Tbe  *(ti|Bfti¥Cs  >eee*red  by  the  Atlie- 

.  «faDSv  140.  1  PhiBppo^olis  loid  Ctbytt  a^tled  trUi  I^odati  cap- 
tives by  Philip,  147. 
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n0timK  the  witffgicf  Mi  c#irfn»t  in  wjewpge^rHWiy  tt^MwnMn, 

IT.  Q2.    Defeats  liie  AlMedfmwH  aad  £Mmmmw»  78.    £xpdt  tke 

Mafedoiii«nsAnoin  fiubo**  177.  AniTM ai  BjflaotianiirMi  a  fcet, 

mnd  saves  the  Thrnciaa  ciUes,  i86.     is  vested  wiftb  Che  nmiianie 

conamaod,  after  the  defeat  at  Chevoiuaa«  327. 
PkoBUdaa,  the  Spartan  ^eral^seices  the  cilaM  ofTbehea,  iM.  Ml. 

Is  protected  by  Agesilaus,  «i32.    His  desdi,  84A. 
Ph«Biisctdti»,  a  aolooy  of,  undax  Cadwis,  seitlBd  at  Thebc%  i.  8.    Id- 

Btructed  the  Greeks  to  naviicatioa  aod  coaMnctoe,  16. 
Pitgfpa^'UiWBMioa  eg  bf  Agesihms,  iiL  268.    Chanctar  of  the  ilir^* 

l^ians.  261* 
Phrymeus  preserves  the  Atheniaa  fleet  fmni  the  anperior  fleet  df  the 

PelopoaoesiMia,  iti*  1 2.    Co«iileraatotha  iaHigms  «f AiellMadea, ». 

He assiila  in  overtumiiig  the  democmvf ,  84.    Hiadeath,  31. 
Tkrj^nm,  the  Atheniaa»  hia  embassy  ta  Fhilip.«f  Mmidan,iy,  107. 

Is  sent  ai^in,  1 10. 
Tl^lUdm,  the  Theh«i»  Ma  chanetar,  fii  384.    JSagascan  the  con- 

spiracy  of  Pelopidaa,  iUtL 
9i$ukr,  the  cereal  Lyri^  poet, meamni  ai&  and  his  cbssactar^.L  278. 

ilia  v«rks>  2^15.    His  cbaraattriatk  aocUettbii  87  7. 

Hia  house  and  family  apared  by  Alexander  at  the  df laiiiinB  of 

Tbabesi  iv.  860w 
Pimmsj  die  haibour  of  Athens,  built  and  fertlfled  by  TheanBlBde%.ii. 

^3.  ;  • 

Pwa,  cause  of  the  war  between  that  city  and  £Us»  and  thedestmctioB 

of  tha  former,  ik  86. 
Tisander,  his  conspiracy   a^iainst  the  democratical  govmnMoaot  of 

Athens*  UL  21.    Piopoaaa  the  t^avMnmant  of  the  fmu  hmMrr&, 

25.    Is  defeated  nt  sea,  and  killed  by  Conoo,  284. 
PtMfroltitf,  how  he  acquired  the  supMase  auflioviCii  of  Athene  aodtift 

character,  i.362.  ii.  116. 
Pi»9t  one  of  the  thiily  tyni^  of  Albeas,  his  npaoioaa  tiettaaaH  of 

Lysiasjiii  103. 
piUaaiM,  the  IsEVi^lveiroC  Mi^rlao^  ii.  2U* 
plague  at  Athens,  account  of^  ii.  223. 
jUatM,  battle  cC  betmeeo  PausanisB  andllardonina^L  £04. 

The  eity  M,  smprised  by  the  ThebaM^  ii  814.     Tbe  dly  re- 
covered by  the  ready  expedient  of  the  inhabitant^  213.  Is  luAioed 

by  «be  flpartaoa,  283w 
Is  destroyed  by  the  Spaitaw,  aad  the  iabaUlaata  diiveu    nto 

exile,  iiL  861. 
Plata,  his  birth  and  edueatioD,  itt.  502.     Ghavactcr  of  Ua  mAn, 

ibid.  NMe.     His  travels,  and  aettlenenl  in  the  AciMiemy,  6#4. 

General  eharaoter  of  his  philewpby*  506.    Ummli^  of  espleinp 

ini(  and  abridfrinp;  his  doctrines,  606.     His  fi^reat  view^    607. 

Hia  thcolo^,  ML     Hm  dbetaane  ef  idaus,  MO.     Hb  BMmta» 

511.     His   accouiit  ef  the  origin    of  huBMO  knewMp^  6I8L 

Of  the  powers  of  paceptioo  ami  .inleUeet,  515.    Of  the  | 
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Mft.  afTivtiie»5i7.  Wat  the  int  ph^Moplier  wto  esUiMMidf) 
OD  eoiickisive  u^pHieBli,  tli»  dnettiae  of  a  futare  elate,  52a  His 
lepubttC)  621.    OU  gtoioft  ttod  charaoler,  Md.     CoinpitfMl  wHIi 

Pleasure  aod  pain,  how  analysed  by  Epiearufl^  hr.  445. 
PliM,  hiB  advice^  to  MaxinnK,  wImh  appohiMd  l^e  aoimn  getetnoft 
ofGrcecc,  iL  103.    NaU. 
Remaiks  on  hb  acoouola  of  the  Orecian  artiata,  iii.  499.    Nal^. 

401.    NaU.  494.  ZV^i<r.  407.  ilTa/e. 
Plmtard^  ilia  acoouut  of  the  operatko  of  the  laws  of  Lycutfgtta  a( 

Sparta,  i.  133. 

.   Hit  character  of  Aotiphoa,  ill-  10.  Ndt. 
J^jfiUeria,  the  aiaiTemarf  o^  how  obterred  at  Athem^  Hi  59. 
Poetry,  and   mutic,   early  eonnected,  i.  286.      Wouderftil   poUfti 

of  the  OnriMi  tautk^  24S.      Cireanittaoe<«  that  ii«piro>mf  the 

Ofeelan  poetry,   253.      Satire,    how   introduced^   25^7.      Ele^, 

2S8i    The  ode,  275c     lafltfeaee  of  the  poeteal  cootetla  al  (he 

paUic  i^mes,  285. 
State  •(  iathe  age  if  AUttcanderthe  Ortat,  ir.  403. 
Pokmrnrekus,  the  brother  ef  Lytlaa,  poltaaed  by  the  (hirfy  tyraaaioC 

AtheM^  iii  104. 
PaiUs^  the  Spartan  admiral,  defisated  by  the  Atheolaiit  near  Naitoi^ 

iU.  MO; 
PabfbiadeSy  the  Spartan  general,  reducet  the  City  of  Olynthut,  m« 

320. 
Ptlj^Wict,  hit  erroneottt  lepretentatkNi  of  the  Athenian  MtUvry,  11^ 

108.  N^U. 
Fofytkmtes^  the  HeMtnini^  hem  dcfiavdedby  Eaepbmis  the  Lacete^ 

monian,  i.  1 50.     Fatal  coneeqiieneet  of  thit  trantaction,  101. 
BofyOkem,  hit  gftat  tklll  in  ttamary,  ilL  486. 
Polydamae,  his  wise  administration  in  Pharsaha,  iii  378.    Coof^^fetic^ 
^  btetvten  hia  and  Jasoo  of  Phei^,  i5ul     Prooiires  for  Jaton  the 

tttpreaie  command  of  Tiiefsaly,  380. 
P^ulatMon^  vanity  perhaps  the  fraatesi  enemy  to,  li.^  19. 
Poms,  king,  disputes  the  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great,  e^«r  the 

Hydaspca,  hr.  347v    Hk  ton  delbitad  and  iH14ed,  951.    He  is  do* 

feated,  »t.    U  tfe-iattated  by  Alexander,  355.    Obtaiht  aM  Alejf. 
•  andei'a  Indian  ac<)idtitiona»  862. 
PoHdaeu  besiesed  by  the  Athenians,  and  assisCed  by  tie^  CoriMfhllhs^ 

ii  100.    It  reduced^  283. 
Power,  always  dangerous  to  liberty,   unless  countemeted  by  trite 

'Ohaekfl,  iii.  409.    Judiciary,  in  tlie  Grecian  repubiies  how  abutefi^ 

'4TO.. 
9melttU$i  hit  great  «kiU'ln  staCaary,  111.  480.     His  two  sfaftxcfs  of 

Venus,  «5c  J. 
Primm^  king  of  Tvsy,  Mi«nfertiin«le  hisf^rr,  i.  40; 
Preperlg^  judicial  decinens  of^  during  the  heroic  ages  of  Greecfv  i. 
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FrdtMyw^tbe  Oteciab  annj  besieged  tbexe  by  Megahwt^  HkeBuma 

general,  iL  78.    The  Gicciaos  capitulate,  ibuL 
ProUfgenes^  the  paupter^  patrooued  by  Apellea,  iv.  408. 
Proverbs^  current  precepts  of  moral  instruccion,  before  OMittlity  was 

reduced  to  a  sjatem,  ii.  120. 
PsasnmenUm^  Uog  of  £|;7pt,  reduced  l^^  CvBobyu^  king  of  F«nife^ 

L346. 
P^gfiUdea^  the  island  of,  occupied  by  the  flower  of  the  Femaa  iofantry, 

preriouB  to  the  battle  of  Salaiiii8»  L  473.    Where  they  are  cut  to 

pieces  by  the  Greeks^  478. 
PyluSj  fortified  by  Demosthenes,  ii.  275.    Attack  of,  by  the  Spar- 

tao8,27a. 
pjprgoiel^  his  emiueoce  as  ap  engraver  on  gems,  !▼•  400. 
fffrrho^  account  of  his  philosophy,  iv.  440. 
^fihagcraSf  his  history,  ii.  19.    Cause  of  the  fabulesn  celatioQa  of 

his  travels,  20.    His  acquisitions  in  Egypt,  22.    His  defnitittEi  of 

a  pbilOBopber,  23.    Is  highly  honoured  in  Italy  farhia  Cateols  and 

learniog,  25.     His  manner  of  life,  ibitL     Effects  a  xefonDation 

in  the  manoers  of  Che  citbena  of  Crolooa,  26.    Forma  Us  diaciples 

iato  an  exclusive  society  ae^inxl  by  symbolical  testv  27.     Hk 

politics,  28.     His  morality,  30.     His  system  of  .ediicatioi^  9K 

His  rules  ibr  the  conduct  of  his  disciples,  32.    Conformity  of  theto 

with  the  institutions  of  LycuK¥niA»  33.    Origin  of  the  ficlioQa<oii» 

ceming  him,  34.    Hia  death,  36.    His  disciple^  ia  Magm  Grmci* 

destroyed,  41. 
Pj^kia,  the  Priestess  of  ^poUo  at  Delphi^  her  mode  of  deliverim  ^ 

oracles  there,  L  114. 
Pffikian  games^  occasbn  oC  their  iustitutioD,  and  descciptioo  o(  i 

220.. 
JPytfttfft,  of  Byzantium,  his  character  and  embassy  from  Philip  of  Maoe- 

don  to  Athens,  iv.  166. 

R 
RenneUy  major,  ascertains  the  place  where  Alexander  the  Great  cwcA 

the  Indus,  iv.  346.  N&U.    His  account  of  the  eastern  Jb«UDdai|F  of 

Ale4(ender*s  conquests,  360.  NMe. 
Muignaiimh  the  Stoical  doctrine  o^  iv.  440 
BkapsmUsts  of  the  Greeks,  their  high  authority  and  influeuee  on  ae- 

ciety,i.253. 
Bk^^iim  settled  by  Greeks,  L  178.  204. 
Bhythm  of  ancient  nuudc,  how  regulated,  i  244. 
Bomuns^  their  religiou  mere  plagiarism  from  that  of  the  Greeks^  i  03. 

Note. 
Send  deputies  to  Athens,  to  obtain  a  eopgr  of  Soloo's  law^  ii 

103.  NcU.    Difference  between  the  Roman  and  A4heniaa  gomOf 

roents,  113.    NcU* 
Conquer  the  western  divisiott  of  Alexander's  en^BS^  iv.  30a 
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^Rmtssemiy  Jeaa  JFtqaM,  from  irbenee  lie  deiired  the  rational  and^rac- 

tical  ptfts  of  hb  system  of  educ^tioa,  if.  32.  Ncie. 
MaxanOy  the  daughter  of  Oi^artts,  taken  prisoaef  by  Alexantfef  the 

Great,  aod  married  by  him,  W.  330. 

S 
SuhfVif  bandef  Thebam,  account  of,  iif .  3IKI;     Battle  of  Leuctr^ 

368. 
>■  war,  the  origin  and  principal  events  of,  i.  218.    Sacred  war 

a^^idust  the  Phoefans,  a  history  of,  iv.  44. 
fiages^  the  sereo  peculiarly  distioguislied  among  the  Greeic  phikMO|^hefr& 

ii.l27. 
Sotathus^  a  Spartan  general,  goes  to  the  relief  of  Mltilen^  besi^r^ 

by  the  Athenians,  ii.   240.     Is  put  to  death  by  the  Athenian?, 

250. 
StikamiBy  sea  ef^agement  off  that  island  beiwen  th«  Grecians  and  P^r- 

siafls,  1. 475. 
/S*mM,  wty  laronred  by  the  P^nians  after  <he  reduction  of  Miletu^ 

and  desolation  of  Ionia,  i.  38 1 . 
lysrok^  ^e  Atiienian  troops  there  against  the  tyntnoy  of  th^' 

fnar  hundred,  iii.  27.    Is  reduced  by  Lysander,  96.       *  * 

SoHOj  asetntof  eut  tbrou^  the  isthmus  of,  by  Xerxes,  i  421 . 
&m<tofi»,  lins  prudent  advice  to  Crcesus  kibg  of  Lydi^  i.  ^8. 
i^tfii^alff  besieged  and  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great,  iv.  358. 
SMrdanapahiSj  king  of  Assyria,  his  tomb  described,  iv.  280. 
Sardes^  battle  of,  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  i.  321.    The  city  taken 

by  Cyrus,  320.    Is  retaken  and  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  370. 

Butinst|u()tiy  recovered,  ibid. 
Smire  In  paetiy,  the  origin  oC  accounted  for,  i.  257. 
St^hfrus  the  player,  s^nai  histance  of  his  friendship  for  Apollophanes^ 

jv.  1B2^  IVisCf 
Sdemees,  state  of^  L  80.  ii.  292.  iiL  505.  iv.  400. 
,ScimU,  the  citv  ot;  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants 

massacred,  il.  320. 
StfallpAfi^- of  the  Grecian  artists,  the  most  celebrated  monuhients  of, 

pointed  out,  ii  170.    Characteristic  excellence  of,  173.    The  ex- 

ptessnn  of  compared  with  the  literaiy  composithms  of  theit  poets 

gMor«tDta,l74. 
SeyM^,  In  the  Spartan  laws,  explained,  ii.  60. 
.S^MeSj  a  Thraclan  adventurer,  takes  the  troops  under  Xenophtftt  inti^ 

his  service,  iii  235.    Conducts  them  after  a  feast  to  instant  ifiiction 

237;    Recovers  Ms  hereditary  dominions  by  their  assistance,  2M. 

H]sinmtitnde,239. 
Smfy,  cdionoaAtlon  of,  fff  GrecitAis^  ii.  10.    Revohitlons  in  that  island, 

384.   *A  ^enteral  congress- of  the  states  of  dSf).     Destruction  of 

Leontium,  ibid.     Siege  of  Syracuse,  363.     MIserahli  retrmt  of 

theAtheda0S»'4ftl. 

iTojBw  m  251 
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How  irkMrawo  froai  tke  »pber«  of  Cndma  pmUhki,  iik*  lO.. 
Isinraded  bj  the  CarthagiDkofl,  163.  TMr  execaiive  cmelliet 
t^waids  the  iiriiabitaDts,  165.  Chancien  of  the  two  DiODjsnisefli 
171.  The  island  reduced  to  the  cooditioD  of  a  KoipftB  pioviofe^ 
176. 
S!kwmf5,  his  character,  and  the  importaol  caterprtee  be  wit  eattnatei 
wiUi  by  Themistocies,  L  473.    His  second  commission  to  Xerxes, 

4ex 

Skff&ny  the  government  of  usurped  hy  EuphroiiyiiL  431.  A  school  of 
paioting  formed  there  by  Eupompua,  490. 

Simpiy  its  situation,  and  by  whom  built,  iiL  224. 

9JJrt^9  aeeount  of  the  profi%gte  club  of,  at  Athens,  rfi  227. 

Social  war  of  Athens,  history  o^  Mi.  480. 

Society,  the  narrow  sphere  of  human  faculties  and  pursuits,  in  the  in*^ 
faney  of,  i  1.  Aa  idea  of  property  in  land,  one  of  the  nioal  Im- 
portant steps  in  the  progress  of,  12.  Political,  during  the  heioic 
ages  of  Greece,  a  review  of,  66.  The  reeiproosl  oMig^OQa  of» 
anfolded  by  utility,  71. 

Socrates^  detects  the  arts  of  the  sophista,  ii.  135.  His  oducadoa  end 
character,  136.  His  philosophy,  138.  Is  assisted  by  the  tragic 
poets,  139.  His  views  counteracted  by  the  writers  of  the  old  co- 
medy, 14S.  Is  seduced  hy  the  arts  of  Aspaaia,  1574  AttachaKot 
between  him  and  Alcibiades,  310*  Condemns  the  expedition  to 
Sicily,  349. 

'  Opposes  the  irregular  coDdemnatkm  of  tlie  admirals  accnaed 
for  mi^coodact  at  ArginustBe;  iii.  78.  The  principal  cauaea  of 
his  prosecution,  128.  The  artifices  of  his  accusers,  129i  His 
defence,  131.  Is  condemned,  138.  He  refaaes  to  escape  fian 
prison,  137.  His  eonrersation  with  his  friends  on  the  lost  day  ef 
his  life,  139.  His  declared  motive  for  writing  a  hyvank  to  ApoUo, 
141.  His  opinion  of  suicide,  and  of  the  hnaiortality  of  the  aaul, 
t'M.  I9  warned  to  die,  144.  His  deathv  145.  Itie  AtV^Q«« 
repent,  and  honour  his  memor}^  146.  His  principal  diadples 
end  followers,  147.  Pliilosc^hers  who  roiarepMSQited^hia  tsneti^ 
148. 

Solon  of  Athens  restores  and  improves  the  instlttttiaaa  tif  Tbeaeus, 
i.  213.  Animates  the  Amphictyonic  council  to  revengollie  vio- 
lation of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  218«*  Adviaea  4he  ^oo^hratioft 
of  the  Cirtfieao  plain  to  Mfii  tlie  ofacle,  224.  His  ^convoraatiDB 
witfi'CrGemie^  king  of  Lydia,  305«  Hia  suaimary  ef  htamaa  life, 
396. 

Relieves  the  Athenians  from  the  misery  and  confusiao  ooeasianed 
\>j  the  iawa  of  Dtaco,  ii.  106.  His  exalted  cbaFaieleK^  sMA  His 
regulations  concemiog  property^  106.  i^ow  modMarthe  govetn- 
meat,  ibid.  Hl«  institatlons  suited  to  the  times,  U)9,  Bia  divi- 
aionof  the  cithseos,  110.  The  senate.  111.  The  Bioe  atoboos, 
112.  The  areopagU8»  1 1 3.  Happy  tendency  and  extc— iv*  scope 
of  his  laws,  ibid.    His  system  of  educatioo,  1 15* 
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^midi^^  (b#  C^riadiiiiD  d«putj  at  SparU,  kis  speech  AipKlmt  tfie 
proposal  for  vetCoFing  Hippias  to  tlie  gOTemmeol  of  Aifaeos,  i* 

SaphisU  of  Greece^  a  hktoiy  of;  ii.  13a.     . 

Sjiarta^  occasioa  of  Lycurgiis  beiug  drivoi  from  UieDce,  i.  123. 
The  principal  object  of  Lyeu^goB"  iegkiatioii,  127.  ilia  diatri- 
btttfoQ  of  politjcal  power,  124.  InstituilOQ  of  tha  epitori,  and 
Datura  of  their  oflicc,  1«30.  Lavs  cooceroiDg  property,  131. 
The  use  of  iron  money-  introduced/ 133.  Efietta  of  these  inst]-> 
lutions,  ibid»  Review  of  Spartan  nanoers,  135.  Their  mili< 
tary  character  and  ioatituiiona,  137.  The  women,  141.  Edu- 
cation of  chiidren,  143.  Peculiar  discipliiie  of  the  youth,  144. 
Paternal  authority,  147.  Coincidence  of  the  lostitutioaa  of 
Lycurgtts  with  those  of  the  heroic  a^es,  1 48»  Causes  which  unr 
derantted  tho  felicitj  of  Spavta«   1^.    Expedient  of  Lycurgus 

•'  t»  seciH-e  the  observawe  of  his  laws,  162.  Description  of  La* 
cpniacy  155.  The  people,  156.  How  Sparta,  the  capital,  gaiaed 
the  aacendancfr  over  the  other  cities  in  Lacoaia,  157.  Causes  of 
the  war  with  Messenia,  158.  The  Spartans  seiee  Ampheia,  162. 
And  ravage  the  country,  104.  lodeciaive  battle  with  the  Mease- 
niaaa,  170.  End  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  176.  Origia  of 
the  class  of  inhabitaBtt  termed  PartheoisK,  179.  Conspiracy  of 
the  PaKhenift  with  tlie  Helota^  ibiiiL  Revolt  of  the  Messeaians^ 
181.    Battle  of  Deree,  182.    The   Spartans  commanded  by  tho 

'    oraele  to  ask  a  general  from  Athens,  and  receive  the  poet  Tyr- 

•  tseus,  184.  Tyrtseus  animates  them  to  pursue  the  war,  188.  End 
of  the  second  Mcssenian  war,   by  the  reduction  of  Eira,  200. 

•  Insotent  oppression  of  the  Messenians,  212.    Alliance  witli  CroD- 
:    8US,  king  of  Lydia,  315.    State  of,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 

Sardes,  922.  Defeat  of  the  Ai|;ives,  323.  Deputies  sent  to 
observe  the  motiens  of  Cyiua,  336.  The  overtures  of  Arista- 
goras  to  involve  the  Spartaos  in  a  war  with  the  Peraans^  re> 
jeeted,  358.  The  Spartans  endeavour  to  form  a  confederacy  to 
check  the  power  of  tlie  Atfaeoiims,  365.  Domestic  dissensiona 
between  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  415.  The  straits  of  Ther- 
mopylss  d^Buded  by  King  Leooidas,  433.  bperthiea  and  Bulia 
devote  themselves  for  their  country,  435.  The  atonement  refused 
by  Xerxes,  who  sends  deputies  to  treat  with  the  Spartans^  430. 

•  Memorable  battle  of  Thermopylae,  447.  Address  of  the  Spartan 
ambassadors  to  the  Athenians  in  the  presence  of  Mardooiua,  488. 
They  desert  the  Athenians^  and  attend  solely  to  their  own  security, 
401. 

Remonstrate  with  the  Athenians  on  the  fortifying  of  their  Aij^ 

.    ii.  40.    Artfclembasay  of  Themislooles  to  Sparta^  50.    Treachery 

of  Pauaaniaa,  56.    The  city  of  Sparta  destroyed  by  an  earth- 

-    quake,  84.    Revolt  of  the  Helots  and  Messenlans,   Aid,    The 

PelopoBoesians  endeavour  to  engage  the  Spartans  to  assist  them 

ugaiost  the  Athenians,  200.    Pacific  council  of  Uqg  Arohlda> 
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.  ttiufl»  204.    The  Spartans  enfafe  in  the  PelopoAoaRaB  Iran  t^^' 

.  OpcaraliooB  ol  the  Spartan  Eeet,  251.  The  blocliiog  up  ef  Iheir 
troops  in  Sphacteria  reduces  the  Spartans  to  solicU  peace  at  Atbeiii» 
278.  Their  overtures  rejected,  280.  They  applj  again,  285. 
Thejr  assist  the  revolt  of  Macedonia,  203.  Base  treatment  of  ibe 
Helots,  204.    Truce  concluded  with  Athens^   300.    Peace  cud- 

.  eluded  vith  Athens,  304.  Mutual  discontents  generated  between 
Sparta  and  Athens,  315.  Renewal  of  the  war,  317.  Battle  of 
Alantinsa,  323. 

Preparations  for  taking  advantage  of  the  Athenian  nisfertane^ 
ill.  6.  Intrigue  of  Alcibiades  with  Times,  13.  Character  •{ 
hjfWoA&Tj  now  made  commander  of  the  Peloponnesian  kmttf 
.52.  Battle  of  iBgos-PoUmos,  84.  The  eoasU  and  iskods 
of  Asia  and  Europe  reduced  bj  Lysander,  80.  The  cit>  of 
Athens  taken  by  Lysander,  94.  Rapacity  and  ciiielty  of 
the  Spartan  government,  96,  The  Spartans  invade  Elis,  160* 
Sul^ue  the  Elians,  101.  Assist  Cyrus  in  asaertiof  his  pre- 
tensions to  Uie  throne  of  Persia,  183.  Incur  the  resentneot 
of  Artaxerxes  by  this  measure,  241.  Thimbron  sent  to  defead 
the  ^olian  cities,  243.  Dercyllidas  sent  to  superMde  hisiy 
244.    Death  ol  Agis  aod  disputed  suocessim  to  the  crown,  249« 

.  A|;esilaus  declared  successor,  260.  Cinadon's  conspiracy,  tM» 
A  jealousy  of  the  Spartan  power  excited  in  the  several  Gvecisa 
states,  by  the  policy  of  Tithrauatcs,  207.  The  Spartans  take  anos 
against  the  Thebans,  270.  A  len^gue  formed  against  SfpmHK 
-which  occasions  Agesilaus  to  be  recalled  from  the  east,  275. 
Pisander  defeated  by  sea,  at  Cnidus,  284.  Solicits  peace  with 
Persia  on  the  rebuildwg  the  walls  of  Athens,  295.  The  Spartans 
accept  the  terms  dictated  by  Artaxexxes,  305.  By  what  matires 
they  were  influenced  in  this  transaction,  310.  Benefits  derived 
from  tins  peace,  311.  Their  ambitious  views  on  this  oecanon, 
313.  Their  haughty  message  to  the  Mantimran%  310.  Hsrd 
conditions  imposed  on  tlie  inhabitants  when  the  town  was  reduced 
by  Agesipolis,  318.    The  Spartans  awume  a  regulating  power 

'.  over  the  republic  of  Phlius,  319.  Application  of  the  towns 
Acantlius  and  ApoUonia  against  the  OlyntfalaD  caniedciacy,  32U 

.  War  commenced  in  Macedon,  325.  Beath  of  Afesipolk,  327. 
Accession  of  Cleombrotus,  328.  The  citadel  of  Thebes  seized 
by  Phcebidas,  331.  War  in  Boeotia,  343.  Losses  by  sea,  BA9* 
A  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  held  at  Sparta,  352.  Debate 
between  Agesilaus  and  Epaminoadas,  350.  Befleotioos  on  this 
altercation,  358.  Cleombrotus  assembles  the  Spartan  farces  on 
die  plam  of  Leuctra,  304.  Their,  troops  defeated  there  hy  Epa- 
mmondas,  868.    Singular  bebaviour  of  the  Spartans  on  this  eveol, 

.  372.  They  in  vain  attempt  to  xecover  their  authority  is  Arcadis* 
391.  Laconia  invaded  by  the  Thebans,  303.  General  eoiMer* 
nation  at  the  devastation  of  ^he  country,  394.    A  defensive  si- 

..  llHAce  negocisted  at  Athens^  398..  This  alliaace  extended  and. 
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ci^nAfmed,  406.  Trefttles  roiie\|i<!rd  with  Bioo^siiis,  tyrant  of 
Sicily ;  and  Artaxerxcb,  king  ot*  Fersiii,  407.  They  lake  ihe  field 
a^iMt  t^  ArcadiiiDS,  411.  Baltic  of  Midea,  412.  The  Spar- 
tan allies  solioU  permisiion  to  no<rociate  peace  iTitb  Thebes  for  them- 
selves, 435.  Attempt  of  fipamhModas  to  surprise  tlie  city  of 
Sparta,  434. 

The  SpartaQT)  incur  the  resentment  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, iv.  4;l.  Tlwy"  claim  the  mipcriatondance  <»f  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  120.  Pliilip  of  Macedon  required  to  check  their  insot- 
ICDce  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  152.  They  solicit  the  afr 
aistnnce  of  the  Athenians,  153.  The  Spartan  territorieB  rava|2:ed 
by  Philip,  1t>l.  The  Spartans  take  arms  a^iost  Macedon  du- 
ring the  absence  of  Alexander,  but  are  reduced  by  Antipaler, 
333. 
SjHkntm,  Mr.  a  mistake  of,  in  translating  Xedophon,  corrected,  iii 

190.  Note. 
Spha€icrim^  a  body  of  8pa;tan  foives  blocked  up  there  by  the  Athc* 
niana,  ii.  277.    Is  obstinately   defended,    280.     Hott  reduced; 
284. 
Sphodrms^  tiie  Spartan  ji^cneral,  bow  induced  to  attempt  the  Pirsu0 

of  Athens,  Iii.  345.     Fails,  and  is  disgraced,  346. 
Spitamenis  betrays  Befsiis  the  murderer  of  Darius,  ir,  324.     Oppoees 

Alcrxander,  326.    His  death,  327. 
SporadeSy  derivation  of  the  name  of  those  islands,  iii  284. 
Vadium  io  the  Grecian  public  game8,espla>ned,  i.  228. 
Staiuaryy  atate  of,  at  the  olose  of  the  social  war  of  Athens,  iii.  487. 
Sthenelauie^^  one  of  the  Spartan  ephori,  stirs  up  the  Spartans  to  joio 

in  the  Pcioponnesian  war  against  Athena.,  il.  205. 
SfMMNt)   the  name   of,   whence  derhred,  iii.  149.  Ntfte.    iv.  411 

Tenets  of,  433. 
Slrodo,  bis  observition  on  the  first  historians  of  Attica,  i    4.  Note. 

■ ,  justifies  the   report  of  Bacchus'  expedition  to  India,  iv. 

^4.  N0te. 
Supfrstidon^  its  canscs  and  operation  in  Greece,  i.  60< 
Sybaris,  the  city  of,   by  irhora  founded,  and  its  situation,  ii.  lU 

Conquermlliy  Milo  ot'Crotorja,  35. 
Sjfemiesis^  irovemor  of  Cilicin,  secures  himself  from  the  arms  of  Cy- 
rus by  tlie  means  of  his  wife  Epyaxa,  iii.  187. 
Sf^Uime^  of  Scion^discovers  the  Persian  stratagems  to  the  commands 

of  the  Grecian  fleet  at  Artemisium,  i  455. 

S^fracuu  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  it  10.    Reign  of  Colon,  3d» 

Reign   of  Hicron,   335.     Expulsion  of  Jhrasybnlus,  and  esta* 

folidiment  of  a  democracy,  336.    The  tyranny  of  this  city  dia* 

tracts  the  M*hoie  island,  338.    The  city  described,  303.    Apprc- 

henaimis  of  the  citizens  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 

B04.      The   stratatrem  of  Nicias  to  seize  tlie  city,   365.      The 

.    sclieme  deCeatefl,  367.     Nicias  gains  a  victory  over  them,  300. 

.  JKstfess  and  relief  of  the  city,  ^70.    The  besiegers  defeated  in  a 
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general  engagement,  337.     Thej  are  defeated  again,  397.     Mi- 
serable retreat  of  the  Athenians,  40T. 

Banishment  of  II erm cerates,  iii.  39.     Revofutioos  of  Sjraeut^ 

171.     Is  taken  by  Marcellus  the  Roman  general,  170. 

T 
Tarcntum  settled  hy  Greeks,  i.  178,  180. 
TaochianSy  their  desperate  opposition  to  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon 

and  Cheirisophiis,  iii.  218. 
Tarsus^  on  what  occasion  plundered  by  the  Grecian  troops  of  Cyrus, 

iii.  188. 
Taurus^  mount,  a  description  of,  iv.  340. 
TaxiliS,  an  Indian  prince,  mutual  generosity  between  him  and  Alex* 

andcr  the  Great,  iv.  346. 
Tc^ctty  seizure  of  tlie  Elian  deputies  there  by  the  Arcadians,  who 

partook  of  the  plunder  of  Olympia,  iii.  450.     Is  ehosen  by  £pa« 

niinondas  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  his  troops,  453. 
Tegcans,  their  contest  with  the  Athenians  in  the  confederate  army,  i. 

500. 
Teians^  desert  their  countr}',   when  attacked   by  the   Persians,   L 

341- 
Teleutia^,  brother  of  Agesilaus,  invests  the  city  of  Olynthus,  iiL  325. 

18  killed,  327. 
TiUuSy  the   Athenian,  why  pronounced  a  happy  man  by  Solou,  k 

305. 
Tcmjj^,  the  valley  of,  described,  i.  427.     Is  occupied  by  Themistocles 

to  stem  the  progress  of  Xerxes,  428.    For  what  reason  abandooed* 

429. 
Tcrihazus^  his  treacherous  behaviour  to  the  Greeks  ia  their  retreat 

throut^li  Armenia,  iii.   217.      His   negociations  with  Astalcida^ 

298.  ' 
Tcrpander  of  LesboB,  his  history,  i.  268. 
Tholes,  the  poet,  disposes  the  Spartans  to  receive  the  laws  of  Lyeui^ 

gus,i.  128. 
.*— -,  the  Milesian,  his  scientilical  discoveries,  il.  129.    His  school 

and  succeggors,  130. 
Thasos,  some  account  of  the  colony  settled  there,  i.  260. 
Theatre,  Grecian,  ciicumstances  which  rendered  it  extremely  liafofe 

to  al'use,  iii.  473. 
Theb^,  queen  of  Thessaly,  her  interview  with  Pelopidas  during  his 

confinement,  iii.  420. 
Tlubes J  founded  by  Cadmus,  i.  8.     Origin  of  the  war  of,  25, 

Revolt  of  tlie  inferior  cities  of  Boeotia  from,  ii.  91.     Thcfcans 

surprise  the  city  of  Plataa,  21 4.     The  invaders  destroyed,  21 6. 
How  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sparta,  iii.  270.     Battle  of  Coro- 

n*a,  285.     The  Thebans  compelled  to  agree  to   the   terma  of 

peace  dictated  by  Artaxerxes,  307.     The  citadel  of,  betrayed  to 

PhoDbidas  the  Spartan,  329.     Conspiracy  of  the  Theban  exiles 
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^383.  CSraDtfUnca  atteodio^  iu  ezecodoa,  335.  The  beaids  of 
the  anstocralic  party  killed,  337.  The  democratic  ^-overumeut  re- 
atored,  340.  The  citadel  recovered  from  the  Spartaua«  341. 
Scheme  of  the  Thebaos  to  produce  a  rupture  betweea  Alheos  and 
Spaita,  344.  Their  cruel  treaUnent  of  the  Boeotiao  cities»  351. 
Epaminoiidas  sent  aa  deputy  to  the  Grecian  congress  at  Sparts,  3^3. 
Be  flectioos  oa  hs  conduct  there,  368.  Account  of  the  sacred  band^ 
^03.  Battle  of  Leuctra,  367.  Inyasion  of  JLacouia,  3d3.  A  ncu- 
tralitj  granted  to  the  Spartaa  allies  at  their  soIicitatioD,  440.  Batlle 
of  Cyooacephafae,  442.  The  Thebana  destroy  the  city  Orchooie- 
mia,  444.    Battle  of  ManUntta,  459. 

£i^;age  in  the  sacred  war  against  Pbocis,  ir.  48.  Their  embassy, 
to  Phiyp  of  Macedoo,  127.  Their  tyranny  over  tJie  BocoCiaQSi  1 42. 
The  Tbebans  peiauaded  by  Demostheues  to  unite  vi  iih  the  Athenians 
against  Philip,  217.  Battle  of  Cberoosea,  219.  Wliy  the  Thebant 
were  harshly  treated  by  Philip,  224.  Demolition  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  248. 

TheTrdsiocUSy  bis  character  and  pretensions  to  the  command  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  compared  with  tho^e  of  Aristides,  L  407.  Their 
rivabhip,  409.  Destroys  the  fleets  of  iE^na  and  Corey ra,  413. 
Exhorts  his  countrymen  to  keep  up  their  military  strength  by  land 
and  by  sea,  414.  Endeavours  to  stem  the  inroad  of  Xerxes  at  llie 
vale  of  Temp^,  429.  Advises  the  Athenians  to  trust  to  their  tice^ 
in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  430.  Uis  expedient  to  detach  the 
lonians  from  the  Persians,  460.  His  prudent  advice  to  tlic  Grecian . 
fleet,  470.  IDs  stratagem  to  draw  Xerxes  to  a  naval  engagement 
before  the  Grecian  fleet  separated,  473.  Is  joined  by  his  old  rival 
Aristides,  474.  Battle  of  Salamia,  475.  His  srJieme  to  ac4^eIerate 
the  flight  of  Xerxes,  482.  Honours  coofened  ou  him,  and  his  con-' 
duct  s^ter  his  victory,  485. 

Persuades  the  Athenians  to  fortify  rather  than  adorn  their  city, 
iL49.  His  embassy  to  Sparta,  50.  Builds  the  Piraeus,  53.  Is  ac- 
cused by  the  Spartans  as  an  accomplice  with  Pausanias,  64.  His 
banishment  and  death,  65. 

TheocUs^  the  M essenian  diviner,  devotes  himself  to  death  at  Eira,  to 
intimidate  the  besie^rs,  i.  199. 

Theogomf  in  poetry  explained,  i.  253.     Note. 

Theepompus^  his  character  of  the  associates  of  Philip  of  i^Iacedon,  iv. 
71.    Nai€. 

TherrnnemsTeBtortBihe  democracy  at  Athens,  iii.  33.  His  eml)a88y 
to  Sparta,  on  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Lysamler,  91.  As  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  endeavours  to  mitigate  the  odious  oppressiona 
of  Imcollencuess  105.  Is  accused  by  Critias,  107.  His  defence, 
108.     Is  violently  dragged  to  death,  1 1 0. 

ThermofyUs^  the  straits  of  described,  i.  431.  Are  guarded  by  the 
Greeks  to  stem  the  progress  of  Xerxes,  ibitL  An  attack  of  tin 
Persians  repiilsed,  440.    Memorable  battle  of,  447.    The  Tbr- 
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*'  batts  defiertto  the  PeniaDS,  448,    Monuments  Erected  in  memory  of 

tlib  battle,  449. 
Philip  of  Mftccdon  stopped  there  hy  the  Athcniatis,  br.  tlO. 

Seized  by  Philip,  »1*.     ^ 
Theseusy  his  Toya«»c  to  Crete,  and  treatment  by  Minos,  i.  30.    In* 

troduces  the  Cretan  ioaCftutiotis  into  Attica,  32. 
Tlussalus  impeaches  Alcibiades  of  impiety,  ii.  358. 
ThesMahfyffreai  part  of,  reduced  under  the  diominion  of  Jason  of  Phc« 

M,  ill.  377.    Jason  assassinated,  385.    Revolutions  of  this  coanOry. 

after  the  death  of  Jason,  414.    The  Thessaliaus  apply  to  Thet)es  Ibr 

protection  against  their  kbg  Alexander,  441.    Battle  of  Cynosee- 

phate,  442. 

The  afiairs  of  that  cotiotry  settled  by  PUlip,  king  of  Macedon, 

vr.  34.    Why  Philip  selected  his  friends  from  among  the  Thessali- 

ans,  71.    Is  reduceil  by  Philip  to  a  Macedonian  province,  150. 
'ptimbran  is  sent  from  Sparta  to  assist  the  iCoIian  cities  against  Tissa- 

pbemes,  iii.  243.    Is  reinforced  by  the  Oreek  troops  under  Xeno- 

phon,  ibid.    Bis  repulse  at  Larissa  occasions  his  recal,  244. 
ThracCf  the  coast  of,  reduced  by  Chnon  the  Grecian  commander,  iL 

*  68.    Expedition'  of  Brasidas  the  Spartarf  general  to,  295. 

The  commotions  there  settled,  and  the  country  reduced  to  a  Ma- 

*  cedonlan  province,  by-  Philip,  iv.  165. 

Thtasj/butus,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  character  and  expulsion'  fitmi  Slbi- 
fy,  ii  336. 

■    ',  tjTRnt  of  Miletus,  bis  expedient  to  dispose  ATyattes  king 
'  of  LytHa  to  peace,  i.  ^0. 

',  of  Athens,  heads  an  insurrection  in  the  camp  at  Samoa 

-•  against  the  al)ettors  of  the  tyranny  of  flie  four  hundred.  Hi.  27/ 

^  Conducts  Alcibiades  to  the  camp,  2^.*   Gains  a  naval  victory  over 

'  die  Peloponiiesians,  34.    He  impeaches  Alcibiades  in  the  Atheoiau 

assembly,  00.    Ilts  character,  113.    Seizes  PhTy;](ia,  and  defeats 

the  thirty  tyrants,  114.    Surprises  the  Pfarseus;  l!6.    Gives  Hie 

tyrants  aoother  defeat,  117.    His  proclamation  to  the  vanquiriied 

'  fugitives,    118.    Is  invested  in  the   Pineus  by  Lysander,  120: 

**' Returns  to   the   city  through  the  mediation  of  Pausaniaa,  1^2. 

Procures  a  general  amnesty,   125.    His  naval  enterprises   and 

*  death,  301. 

'JHhrasyUus  encourages  tlic  revolt  in  the  Athenian  camp  at  Samo^ 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  four  hundred,  iii.  27.  Suffers  a  defbat 
at  Epbesus,  40*  Regains  his  honour  before  the  wttfk  of  Abydus^ 
4T. 

Tkucydides^  general  remarks  on  his  history  of  the  Peloponnesfau  nar, 
i.  3.  N^»  His  activity  as  Athenian  commander  of  Tbasoa,  29Q!» 
Is  banished  by  the  Athenians,  300. 

His  character  of  Hyperbolus,  iii.  Note.  His  youthfnl  admi- 
ration of  Herodotus,  and  his  own  character  as  an  historian,  154« 
Comparison  betwe<fti  him  and  HerodotuSi  156.  Kis*  work  conti- 
nued  by  Xenophon,  158. 
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TR|^«»  the  poMBB^wio^  cooUiled  b^  the  Spartani  and  the  AiglTc^ 
L322. 

T|grra»  cautriwDce  Car  the  |MiMg(  •(  tbe  Gceek»  under  ZeoophoQ 
over  tbat  river,  iii.  216. 

Tim0gmrQ9t  t)ie  Atheniau  clepitt7  at  tkt  MHrt  of  Artazerxefl>  lecooda 
the  aifmneots  of  Pelopidas,  the  Xbebon  depntj  tbere,  iiL  424% 
Is  eoodenned  to  death,  ibid.  Note. 

TkmmJra,  the  miftiieaa  of  Alcibiades,  ii  tpaied  }fy  those  vbo  puthisi 
to  death,  iiL  113. 

TimaniheMy  the  Grceian  painter,  his  great  power  of  ea(pve8sioo»  iii 
4d3. 

THnwda^  a  Theban  matroO)  her  heroism,  !▼•  251. 

Timoleom  puts  an  end  to  the  tyrannj  of  JUioo^  sius  the  yowger,  in  Sy- 
racuse, iiL  176* 

Tisaanenesy  kiQg  ofLacedeinon,  dispossessed  of  his  domiiiioos  by  th^ 
Heracleidae,  i.  08.    iiis  death,  ibid^  » 

TiMStifhemUt  die  Persian  general,  is  sent  by  Darius  NotbustoqueQ 
the  revoU  in  Asia  Minor,  iii  5.  Protects  Alcibiades  from  the 
resentment  of  Afis>  king  of  Sparta,  15.    Accuses  Cyrus  of  treftr 

«  son,  132,  Concludes  a  tnice  wilh  the  Oaeciao  annj  after  thi 
battle  of  Cynaza,  179.  His  Umahery,  203.  Seiaes  the  Gre- 
cian genends,  204.  Is  rewarded  by  Artaxerxes  with  the  spoils  rf 
Cyrus,  242.  Attacks  the  JMian  cities  under  the  Spartan  g^i; 
remment,  ibid.  His  treaty  with  Dercyllidas,  24d.  His  tiel^' 
eherouinegociatiottswilh  AgesUaus,  257.  Is  deceived  by  the  m^ 
litaiy  poltey  of  Agesihnus  258.  Is  put  to  death  by  Ajrtaxerxe^ 
262. 

TiArmtiiiSy  is  employed  by  Artaxerxes  to  put  Tissaftemes  to  deatl^ 
and  to  succeed  u>  his  coauiand  in  Lower  Asia,  iii  262.  Sends  ao 
embassy  to  Agesilatt^  26X  Corrupts  leading  men  in  the  sever^ 
Giecian  states^  267. 

Tragetfyj  Greek,  the  origin  o(  ii  145.  How  distinguished  from  o^ 
medy,  146. 

n-eUsamd,  hospitable  reception  of  the  Greeks  under  Xenephon  an^ 
Cheirisophus  in  that  city,  iii  225.  Its  present  state  described,  bom 
Toumalbrt,  ibid.  N^U. 

Trenches^  battle  o(  between  the  Spartans  and  Messenlans,  h 
189. 

Trmfy  review  of  the  Grecian  aronment  sent  against  that  citj,  i  Z% 
The  kingdom  o(  described,  38.  Derivation  of  the  names  Troaa 
and  Ilio^  39.  Causes  of  the  Trojan  war,  40.  Is  besieged  by  the 
Greeks^  44.    Is  takefs  and  destroyed,  45.    Its  subsequent  hisloi|^ 

Tndkn  the  love  oi^  natural  toman,  iv.  434. 

I)fmtm$9  the  first  Ustorlao  who  arranged  his  narrative  accordhur  H 

the  Olympiads,  i  4.  ffaU. 
Tjindareus^  Um;  of  Sparu,  adrentures  of  hjsdaaighter  Helen,  L  4U 

>Pi.  IT.  262  ^^  ^ 
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TymU^  in  Ctreeko  hktorj,  the  Urn  import  ef  Itelem  eaqtUMd^  i. 

299.     Note. 
TyranUy  thirty,  established  oTerthe  city  of  Athens,  mfleiteTed«ctiott 

hy  L>  Sander,  iii.  100.     Their  rapacious  and  crael  cociduet,  lOh 

Are  opposed  by  Thraaybulus,    113*     They  T^tine  t»   BleiMis, 

115*    Are  defeated  by  Tbraaybulua,  117.     They  aM  deso^ 

118. 
Tjfrst  embttsies  fron  that  city  to  Alexander  the  Gve^  W.  ttX 

iiescrjptioQ  of  the  city,   293.     The  city  besieged  by  Hexamler, 

204     The  inhabitanu  reduced,  301.    . 
Tyrtteus^  the  Athenian  poet,  sent  to  command  the  Spartans  against 

the  Messeuians,  in  obedience  to  the  orack,  L  184.    Animalea  the 

BpaFtaaa  to  poBseveve  in  the  irai^  188. 

V 
VmnUff^  perhapa  the  greatest  enemy  to  populatioB,  iL  13. 
Vcnus^  encomium  on  the  (Jnidian  statue  ^  iij.  488. 
riwi#r«,    at  the   Olympic  games,  their  emulatloa  luid  levaada,  i 

284. 
Vwtue^  the  origin  and  nature  o(  aoecnrdiiig  to  Plato,'iii.  381. 

MooTrfl  inquiry  into,  mi  tlw  prioctples  of  tlie  Teripat^tica,  if* 

424.    Hoar  to  be  attoioed  4e0*    The  hardest  task  of,  4B8.    How 

*  estimated  t>y  the  stoics,  444. 

Vfyime^  king  of  Ithaca,  hia  embassy  to  Troy  on  behalf  of  MeodiiUi 

i  43* 

W 
|F«n,'hei»  cajiritd  oo  during  the  heroic  s^ibs^o^  ftrsece,  L.  70l    *Its 

laws,  81. 
Wmimrtmiy  Bisbnp,  his-ophnon  of  the  deccsoty  of  the  doctaiae  #r'a 

futHre  stale  to  Ihe  support  of  flie  G^i8ohui»govef  luaeitts,  not  jiMiiied 
»■   by  IheGiBciao  writers,  i.i50»  i 

Weap$HS  of  war,  those  generally  used  during  the  bensic  ligjW  of  Greece, 

•  i.  80.  .  : 

WifmcHj  their  coaditioaand  rank  during  the  heroic  ages  tf  Oreeee,  L 

74.     Their  occupations  and  amusemeots,  75^  .  Uew  tealeA  by 

the  laws  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  141. 
A  general  review  of  the  rank  ihey  bekV^ud*  their  twatmmt^  y. 

152.  ^         . 

Wrestlings  how  practised  i^  the  aneient  gymnastic  exercises,  L  280. 
ITnifr^,  the  most  ancient  pointed  o«t,L  Sk.   Jfik-  ^ 

X. 
XafiHffi,  the  wife  of  Socrates^  her  final  pavtiag  with  idm,  lil  IQU. 
Jimdippus^  his  persecution,  the  cause  of  the  dea!tii  oC  MBciadai^  L  405. 

Is  not  <leemed  worthy  to  succeed  him,  407.    Defeats  the  Persians 

atMycal^,  511. 
Jimophmf^  his  account  of  the  opcratlen  of  ihe  laws  of  Iiycnguslit 

Sparta,  i.  133.    His  account  of  die  Spartan  art  of  war,  138.  ^His 
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■ccomit  of  die  Pereian  itntitutkms,  311.  His  aceoont  of  the  expe- 
duion  of  Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia,  iii.  185.  Gives  the  most  probable 
orcumstaaces  of  the  death  of  Cynis,  197.  His  reply  to  the  im- 
periouB  detnaiids  of  Artaxerxes,  201.  Uis  address  lo  the  Greeks^ 
stter  the  perfidious  seizure  of  their  genenls  by  Tissaphomea,  20d. 
]s  elected  one  of  their  generals,  210.  Memorable  retreat  of  ilie 
Greeks  from  Asia  under  his  conduct,  211.  Excites  jealoitsies 
among  his  troops,  by  proposing  to  settle  on  the  coast  of  the  £uxiQe 
sea,  231.  Is  vested  with  the  sole  command  of  the  troops  on  the 
death  of  Cheirisophus,  233.  Prevails  on  them  not  to  plunder 
Byzantium,  234.  His  troops  hired  by  Seuthes,  a  Thraciao  ad- 
▼entnier,  235.  Conducts  them  afterward  into  the  service  of 
Sparta,  243  Attends  Agesilaus  in  his  wai  with  Persia^  265. 
His  history  ends  with  the  battle  of  Mantinsa,  4b5.  Note,  His 
character  as  a  writer,  497.  How  he  was  engaged  in  the  expeditioii 
of  Cyrus,  498.  His  subsequent  military  eroployments  and  retreat, 
409.  Is  driven  to  Corinth,  500.  His  literary  perfonnaAeef^ 
501. 

Xerxes^  king  of  Persia,  his  preparationa  for  an  invasioD  of  Greece  L 
427.  Amount  of  his  forces,  41 S.  His  passage  over  the  Helles- 
pont, 419.  Ciftaacanal  through  the  isthmus  of  Sana,  421.  His 
reflection  on  the  review  of  his  immense  army,  424  Received  the 
submission  of  the  Grecian  communities,  425.  His  match  to  tUb 
plains  of  Trachis,  434.  His  negociation  with  the  Spartans,  437. 
His  inquiry  into  their  character,  'tbid>  His  astonishment  at  the  re- 
pulae  of  his  troops  at  Thermopyls,  440.  The  Greeks  betrayed  to 
him  by  Epialtes,  ibid.  His  narrow  escape  when  Leonidas  surprised 
bis  camp,  446.  Battle  of  Thermopyle,  447.  He  advances  towardb 
Attica,  460.  Ravages  the  territory  of  Phoeis,  461 .  His  attempt  oo 
Delphi,  how  frustrated,  463.  Enters  Attica,  40^.  How  prevniled 
on  to  risk  the  battle  of  Salamia,  473.  Views  the  engagement  from 
mount  ^gialos,  476.  His  fleet  defeated,  477.  His  disgraceful  re- 
treat from  Greece,  479.  His  flight  accelerated  by  the  artifice  of 
Themiatoclea,  482. 

Y 

Tauik,  doti^  and  eniploymenCs  of,  at  Athens,  aocordii^  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  Solon,  ii.  115. 

Z 

Zene^  account  of  his  philosophy,  iv.  492. 

Zeuxis^  the  Grecian  painter,  account  of  his  principal  works,  iii,  49?. 

Zaroustrr^  the  founder  of  the  Persian  religion,  his  peculiar  doctrines^ 
i  349. 


THE  END. 
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